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I. 

RECENT  DISCUSSION  IN  MATERIALISM. 

THERE  are  phases  of  contemporary  materialism  which  have 
little  in  common  with  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
materialists,  and  which  in  point  of  subtlety  and  philosophical  attrac- 
tiveness are  quite  in  accord  with  the  advanced  position  of  nineteenth 
century  thought.  The  idealist  of  to-day  flatters  himself  that  he 
avoids  the  inconsistencies  of  Berkeley  and  Fichte,  so  the  materialist 
smiles  at  the  mention  of  Priestly,  D’Alembert,  and  Holbach.  But 
these  growths  respectively  in  idealistic  and  materialistic  thought 
have  not  been  parallel.  Idealism  has  tended  in  the  last  thirty  years 
to  withdraw  its  gaze  from  the  thought-ultimate  as  a monistic  con- 
ception, to  perception  as  a dualistic  relation,  that  is  from  cosmic  to 
psychological  idealism  ; while  materialism  has  tended  in  quite  the 
opposite  direction,  i.  e.,  from  the  crude  postulate  of  matter  in  bulk 
to  the  search  for  an  ultimate  materialistic  principle,  that  is  from 
psychological  to  cosmic  materialism.  Each  has  strengthened  its 
flank  and  the  battle  is  now  joined  between  psychological  idealism 
and  metaphysical  materialism. 

Spiritualism  has  gained  vastly  by  this  change  of  base.  As  long 
as  the  ontology  of  spirit  rested  upon  a dogmatic  assertion  of  univer- 
sal mind,  there  was  no  weapon  at  hand  wherewith  to  attack  the 
corresponding  assertion  of  universal  matter.  I have  as  good  right 
to  assert  an  universal  as  you  have  and  $hacun  d son  gout  is  the  rule 
of  choice.  But  now  that  philosophy  is  learning  to  value  a single 
fact  more  than  a detailed  system,  and  is  sacrificing  its  systems  to  the 
vindication  of  facts,  it  is  spiritualism  and  not  materialism  which  is 
profiting  by  the  advances  of  science.  Materialism  has  appealed  to 
the  metaphysics  of  force,  spiritualism  has  appealed  to  consciousness 
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as  fact.  Which  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
day? 

The  successive  positions  which  modern  materialism  has  taken  in 
its  necessary  retreat  into  metaphysics,  are  interesting  from  a his- 
torical point  of  view.  First  it  was  matter  and  no  mind;  then  matter 
with  a function,  mind ; then  matter,  a force  manifested  in  extension 
and  mind ; then  force,  which  is  doubtless  matter — but  may  be  mind. 
First  mind  was  brain  ; then  mind  was  a function  of  brain  ; then  mind 
and  brain  were  manifestations  of  a material  principle;  then  the 
material  principle  became  force,  which  may  be  mind. 

I. 

In  stretching  the  lines  of  defense  of  the  spiritualistic  principle  in 
psychology,  we  turn  at  once  to  the  method  of  knowledge  as  a pro- 
cess, and  we  shall  find  it  valuable  for  more  than  defense.  For  if  we 
discover  the  independence  of  the  thinking  subject  as  regards  the 
method,  we  may  at  once  pass  to  its  autonomy  as  regards  the  matter 
of  the  knowing  process.  That  is,  if  we  find  a refutation  of  mate- 
rialism in  the  psychology  of  knowing,  we  have  so  much  the  more 
ground  for  its  refutation  in  the  metaphysic  of  knowing,  and  the  two 
considerations  will  present  a consistent  philosophy  of  knowing. 
What  then  is  the  materialist’s  doctrine  of  the  method  of  knowledge? 

There  are  four  cosmological  doctrines  of  knowledge,  arising  from 
four  types  of  world-theory,  assuming  that  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy are  only  mind  and  matter.  First,  monism  of  thought;  second, 
dualism  ol  thought  and  matter  (or  force);  third,  absolute  phenome- 
nalism or  agnosticism ; and  fourth,  monism  of  matter  (or  force). 
On  the  first  hypothesis,  perception  is  a purely  thought  relation,  and 
by  definition  the  materialist  cannot  accept  it.  On  the  second,  we 
have  a realistic  theory  of  knowledge  in  which  the  thought  element 
rests  upon  the  ultimate  presupposition  of  thought  and  the  materialist 
is  again  excluded.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  absolute  phenomenalism 
the  support  is  cut  equally  from  both  subject  and  object.  If  both  be 
phenomenal,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  real,  and  the 
materialist  and  idealist  are  both  defeated.  The  fourth  supposition, 
monism  of  matter  or  force,  is  then  the  materialist’s  only  alternative, 
and  the  first  problem  we  propound  to  him  is  this : Given  matter  or 
force,  how  do  you  account  for  thought  ? Is  mind  a function  of 
organized  matter? 

The  grounds  upon  which  materialists  have  been  led  to  assert  that 
mind  is  motion,  or  in  general  some  function  of  matter,  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  cosmic  economy  and  uniformity  of  law,  and  they  are  in 
part  justified  as  scientific.  But  the  law  of  cosmic  economy  is 
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inoperative,  except  when  cosmic  outlay  is  purely  hypothetical  and 
when  the  phenomena  in  question  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the 
known.  And  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  rests  upon  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  in  this  case  upon  the  position 
that  mental  energy  is  convertible  into  physical  force  and  vice  versa. 
Just  here  we  reach  the  question  crucial  to  psychological  materialism, 
Has  physiological  psychology  led  to  the  discovery  of  any  process  of 
transition  from  nerve  force  to  thought  ? We  answer  unequivocally 
and  emphatically,  no  : and  we  make  this  reply  in  the  full  presence 
of  the  latest  researches  in  this  department. 

II.  Schiff’s  Experiments:  Marique. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  experiments  of  Schiff,  whereby  he 
has  shown  that  mental  operations  are  accompanied  by  a discharge 
of  heat.*  M.  Luys  says:f  “ These  experiments  show  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  sustained  intellectual  work  is  accompanied  by  a loss  ot 
phosphorized  substance  on  the  part  of  the  cellular  cell  in  vibration ; 
that  it  uses  it  up  like  an  ignited  pile  which  is  burning  away  its  own 
essential  constituents  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  moral  emotion 
perceived  through  the  sensations  becomes  at  the  same  time  the 
occasion  of  a local  development  of  heat.”  All  this  may  be  perfectly 
true  and  yet  valueless  for  the  debate.  Every  one  admits  that  there 
is  a loss  of  phosphorized  substance  during  thought ; but  this  phos- 
phorus is  found  passing  off  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  body 
(Byasson  and  Beaunis),  and  this  latter  fact  is  used  by  Luys  to  prove  the 
passage  of  thought  back  into  a material  form.  In  the  first  case,  accord- 
ing to  this  ingenious  thinker,  phosphorus  is  expended  during  the 
intellectual  operations,  therefore  (p.  78)  “it  (thought)  uses  it  (phos- 
phorus) up  but  phosphorus  is  also  found  passing  from  the  body  in 
the  form  of  sulphates  and  phosphates  and  in  increased  quantities 
after  periods  of  wakefulness  and  thought  (Hammond),  therefore  (p. 
70)  these  “serve  as  a chemical  measure  of  the  intensity  of  cerebral 
work  done  in  a given  time.”  But,  although  it  is  a pity  to  interfere 
with  this  twofold  transformation  of  energy,  we  deem  it  a much 
more  credible  hypothesis  that  the  phosphorus  of  the  cerebrum  is  the 
phosphorus  of  the  passages,  and  that  there  has  been  no  transforma- 
tion at  all. 

On  either  of  the  hypotheses  equally  a development  of  heat  is 
possible  during  the  play  of  intellectual  forces.  If  mind  and  brain 
are  distinct,  and  brain  a necessary  organ  of  mind,  heat  may  be  the 
equivalent  in'  whole  or  in  part  of  cerebral  activity.  In  short,  the 

* "Archives  de  Physiologic,”  1870,  p.  451. 

f “Brain  and  its  Functions,”  pp.  78  and  79 
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evolution  of  heat  means  only  that  molecular  change  is  going  on  in 
the  brain,  and  this  is  no  very  startling  discovery. 

That  there  is  a transfer  of  influence  of  some  kind  from  mind  to 
body,  we  are  constrained  to  admit;  that  is,  the  facts  do  not  sustain 
the  position  advocated  by  Tyndall  and  Dubois  Reymond,  and  stated 
strongly  by  Fiske,  i.  e.,  “ The  dynamic  circuit  is  absolutely  com- 
plete without  taking  psychical  manifestations  into  account  at  all. 
No  conceivable  advance  in  physical  science  can  get  us  outside  of 
this  closed  circuit ; and  into  this  circuit  psychical  phenomena  do 
not  enter.”*  If  this  be  true,  we  have  indeed  deprived  the  materialist 
of  all  participation  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  have  accomplished, 
with  Mr.  Fiske,  in  so  far,  “ the  final  and  irretrievable  overthrow  of 
the  materialistic  hypothesis but  we  have  to  the  same  degree 
deprived  the  spiritualist  of  all  participation  in  the  things  of  the 
body  and  given  the  lie  to  the  psycho-physical  connection.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  nervous  and  cerebral  action  are  the  elements  of 
a complete  dynamic  circuit,  but  this  circuit  is  not  closed ; otherwise 
what  is  the  difference  between  reflex  and  voluntary  activity,  and 
why  is  it  that  a particular  nerve  reaction  follows  a stimulation  whose 
impulse  is  open  to  a thousand  courses  of  equal  associative  readiness? 
Why  is  it  that  I grow  pale  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  my  father  ? 
Why  is  it  that  there  is  a constant  ratio  of  growth  in  intensity 
between  sensation  and  external  stimulus?  There  is  either  a direc- 
tive interaction  or  a preestablished  harmony  more  elaborate  and 
imposing  than  any  ever  conceived  by  Malebranche  or  Leibnitz. 
When  we  remember  that  pure  thought  exhausts  the  cortical  layer, 
we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  central  innervation  from  an  agency 
entirely  subjective,  at  the  same  time  that  we  remember  that  the 
cells  must  be  in  a state  of  functional  etherization  purely  physical, 
to  sustain  the  nervous  discharge.  Assuming  this  etherization  in  a 
given  case  as  a state  of  advanced  cerebral  potential,  the  question  at 
once  occurs,  What  leads  to  its  discharge?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  agency  which  closes  the  circuit?  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
an  eye  and  hand  reaction  in  which  a movement  of  the  right  hand 
indicates  the  appearance  to  the  subject  of  a red  light.  Then  let 
him  repeat  the  reaction  with  the  left  hand.  The  nervous  and  cere- 
bral elements  involved  in  the  sensori-motor  connection  are  the  same 
in  the  two  cases,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  motor  discharge  is 
propelled  upon  a different  nerve  course.  The  point  at  which  this 
initial  difference  of  direction  arises  is  the  central  cell,  C,  which 
receives  the  same  sensor  impression  from  the  optic  connection,  0, 
and  discharges  its  energy  along  the  right  and  left  motor  courses,  R 
and  L.  Now,  in  the  first  case,  the  potential  energy  of  C is  released 

* “Cosmic  Philosophy,”  Vol.  ii,  p.  442. 
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upon  R;  in  the  second,  in  consequence  of  the  subjective  determina- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  circuit  C R is  broken  and  the  same  cell 
energy  is  released  upon  L.  This  is  to  state  the  case  very  simply. 
Conceive  innumerable  sensor  and  motor  connections  ramifying  in 
all  directions  from  C and  the  infinite  possibilities  of  variation  in  the 
closing  of  the  circuit  at  that  point.  This  cannot  be  mechanical 
association  only,  for  in  many  cases  mechanical  association  must  be 
overcome  and  the  subject  is  conscious  of  central  exertion  in  closing 
the  circuit  of  the  desired  reaction.  For  example,  let  him  rotate  the 
thumbs  in  the  same  direction,  then  in  contrary  direction.  The 
change  is  simply  the  establishing  of  a nervous  circuit  with  different 
muscles  of  the  hand,  and  the  association  is  so  strong  that  repeated 
efforts  are  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  And  we  cannot  maintain  the 
functional  autonomy  of  the  cells  by  ascribing  the  mental  determina- 
tion itself  to  a material  change,  for  if  the  determination  to  resist 
with  the  left  hand  is  itself  accompanied  by  a modification  of  the 
cell  C,  which  necessitates  the  passage  of  the  motor  impulse  over  the 
course  L,  there  must  be  a voluntary  property  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance— a proposition  which  destroys  the  unity  of  the  individual 
will. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  point  at  which  the  recent  work  of 
Marique*  fails  of  its  purpose.  He  attempts  to  show,  by  means  of 
association  fibres  connecting  the  psychomotor  and  sensory  centres, 
that  their  combined  function  is  identical  with  that  of  the  reflex 
ganglionic  centres  in  the  spinal  cord.  If  this  be  true,  the  brain  is 
entirely  a reflex  organ,  a mass  of  relay  circuits  and  all  motion  is 
automatic.  To  prove  this  point,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  brain  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  relay  cells — every 
one  admits  this ; nor  that  equivalence  of  energy  in  excitation  and 
discharge  holds  in  the  one  as  in  the  other — this  is  also  admitted. 
But  it  must  be  shown  that  the  circuit  is  closed  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  that  the  energy  of  the  cortical  cell  is  necessarily  discharged 
upon  a given  nerve  course  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  voluntary 
determination  of  the  subject.  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  words  in  which 
he  himself  embodies  his  fundamental  assumption,  that  “conscious- 
ness does  not  alter  the  conditions,”  we  assert  that  consciousness  does 
alter  the  conditions,  that  the  conditions  are  exactly  and  only  what 
consciousness  does  alter.  It  does  not  alter  the  mechanism,  and  it 
does  not  alter  the  energy,  but  it  does  alter  the  conditions,  inasmuch 
as  consciousness  itself  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  voluntary 
activity. 

* “Reclierches  Experimentales,”  etc.,  Brussels,  1885. 
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III.  Bain’s  Sensational  Equivalence. 

But  to  bring  the  question  of  correlation  yet  closer,  what  shall  we 
say  to  Prof.  Bain’s  “sensational  equivalent?”  He  says  “that  there 
is  a definite  equivalence  between  mental  manifestations  and  physical 
forces,  the  same  as  between  the  physical  forces  themselves,  is,  I 

think,  conformable  to  all  the  facts Mental  manifestations  are 

in  exact  proportion  to  their  physical  supports.  There  is  a sensational 
equivalent  of  heat,  of  food,  of  exercise,  of  sound,  of  light.”*  Let 
us  examine  the  facts.  I sit  idly  in  my  chair ; the  bell  strikes  one, 
and  I hear  it  so  distinctly  that  I am  roused  from  my  revery.  I 
begin  to  read  ; the  bell  strikes  two,  three,  four,  and  I am  quite 
unconscious  of  the  sound.  Where  is  the  sensational  equivalent  of 
sound?  Gone  with  the  passage  of  attention,  a spiritual  function. 
I plunge  my  hands  successively  into  a basin  of  water;  to  one  it  is 
warm,  to  the  other  cold.  Where  is  the  sensational  equivalent  of 
heat?  Gone  in  relativity — partially,  at  least,  a subjective  estima- 
tion. I light  a candle  and  my  page  is  illuminated ; then  a second, 
and  the  illumination  is  scarcely  increased.  Where  is  the  sensational 
equivalent  of  light?  If  it  be  said  that  changes  in  bodily  condition 
alter  the  equivalent,  we  reply,  How  will  you  avoid  these  changes  in 
establishing  the  equivalent  ? It  is  like  saying  that  conscience  is 
uniform  in  its  utterances,  or  would  be  if  some  were  not  perverted. 
We  have  only  to  ask,  If  some  are  perverted,  where  do  you  find  the 
concensus  of  consciences  which  proves  their  uniformity?  By 
actual  experiment,  the  bodily  conditions  have  been  ruled  out  to  a 
very  great  degree  and  a law  approached  which  indicates  uniformity 
of  sensational  contingence,  but  no  such  thing  as  sensational  equiva- 
lence. We  mean  Fechner’s  logarithmic  law  of  the  ratio  of  growth 
between  stimulus  and  sensation.  Here  is  a uniformity  of  contin- 
gence such  as  we  find  constantly  in  nature  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  shadow  of  transformation  or  correlation  of  energy.  My  read- 
ing is  contingent  upon  the  burning  of  the  gas,  but  who  would  say 
that  the  consumption  of  gas  caused  my  reading,  or  that  the  energy 
of  gas  consumption  passed  into  my  thought.  So,  if  mind  operations 
be  contingent  upon  brain  operations,  brain  being  an  instrument  of 
mind,  would  we  not  expect  uniformity  in  this  contingency  ? 

And  the  further  parallel,  drawn  with  great  distinctness  by  Luys, 
Buchner,  and  Bain,  between  the  healthy  discharge  of  brain  func- 
tions and  the  activity  of  mind,  between  the  necessity  for  the  regular 
feeding  of  the  cortical  cells  and  the  free  coursing  of  rich  blood  and 
the  manifestations  of  clearness  in  thought,  is  just  as  true  on  one 

*“ Correlation  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Force,”  in  Stewart’s  “Conservation 
of  Energy.” 
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hypothesis  as  on  the  other.  If  mind  works  by  cells,  it  works  better 
by  healthy  cells,  and  if  a whole  brain  is  necessary  to  the  normal 
activity  of  mind,  the  removal  of  part  of  the  brain  necessarily 
deranges  mind.  We  fail  to  see  wherein  this  aspect  of  the  facts 
supports  one  hypothesis  more  than  the  other. 

If  the  case  is  thus  in  reference  to  a sensation  equivalent,  it  is 
more  unmistakable  in  reference  to  a thought  equivalent,  unless  we 
be  able  to  resolve  all  mental  processes  into  sensation ; and  even 
under  this  unfulfilled  condition  we  must  pass  from  intensity,  consid- 
ered as  a force  equivalent  of  stimulus,  to  consciousness  as  such,  an 
altogether  new  and  subjective  property.  This  has  never  been  done. 
The  last  utterance  of  Prof.  Huxley  is  this : * “I  cannot  conceive 
how  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  such  and  apart  from  the 
physical  process  by  which  they  are  called  into  existence,  are  to  be 
brought  within  the  bounds  of  physical  science.  Take,  for  example, 

the  feeling  of  redness Let  us  suppose  the  process  of  physical 

analysis  pushed  so  far  that  one  could  view  the  last  link  of  the  chain 
of  molecules,  watch  their  movements  as  if  they  were  billiard-balls, 
weigh  them,  measure  them  and  know  all  that  is  physically  know- 

able  about  them We  should  be  just  as  far  from  being  able 

to  include  the  resulting  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the  feeling  of 
redness,  within  the  bounds  of  physical  science,  as  we  are  at  present. 
It  would  remain  as  unlike  the  phenomena  we  know  under  the 
names  of  matter  and  motion  as  it  is  now.”  And  again  : “ It  seems 
to  me  pretty  plain  that  there  is  a third  thing  in  the  universe,  to 
wit,  consciousness,  which,  in  the  hardness  of  my  head  and  heart,  I 
cannot  see  to  be  matter  or  force,  or  any  conceivable  modification  of 
either,  however  intimately  the  manifestations  of  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  may  be  connected  with  the  phenomena  we  know  as 
matter  and  force.”  We  accept  this  opinion,  however  true  it  may 
be  to  Prof.  Huxley  that  he  “ finds  even  greater  difficulties  in 
exchanging  the  notes-of-hand  of  spiritualism  for  the  solid  coin  of 
reality.”  Not  only  cannot  consciousness  be  brought  within  the 
bounds  of  physical  science,  but  physical  science  must  be  brought 
within  the  bounds  of  consciousness.  Matter,  force,  physical  science, 
as  science , are  nonentities  outside  of  consciousness,  that  is,  they  are 
reducible,  and  the  only  irreducible  we  have  left  is  consciousness,  or 
thought.  Prof.  Huxley  may  hold  up  his  hands  and  cry,  “ I am  an 
agnostic,”  if  he  choose,  after  admitting  that  “ the  arguments  used  by 
Descartes  and  Berkeley  to  show  that  our  certain  knowledge  does  not 
extend  beyond  our  states  of  consciousness,  appear  to  me  as  irrefragible 
now  as  they  did  when  I first  became  acquainted  with  them  some 

* “Science  and  Morals;”  reply  to  Mr.  Lilly  in  Fortnightly  Review,  Dec., 
1886. 
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thirty  years  ago but  we  feel  compelled  by  logical  consistency  to 
admit  that  our  one  certainty  not  only  is,  but,  by  the  necessities  of 
conscious  perception,  always  must  be  the  existence  of  the  mental 
world. 

The  difficulties  grow  more  insurmountable  as  mental  phenomena 
advance  in  complexity.  Bain,  Lewes,  Spencer,  and  Gruyauhave  not 
shown  that  thought  is  a complex  of  sensations  and  much  less  that 
sensation  supplies  the  forms  of  this  complexity.  Where,  for  exam- 
ple, is  causation  ? Let  Prof.  Huxley  speak  again : “ If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  which  I do  firmly  believe  in,  it  is  the  universal 
validity  of  the  law  of  causation,  but  that  universality  cannot  be  proved 
by  any  amount  of  experience,  let  alone  that  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  senses.  And  when  an  effort  of  volition  changes  the 
current  of  my  thoughts,  or  when  an  idea  calls  up  another  associated 
idea,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  process  to  which  the 
first  of  the  phenomena  in  each  case  is  due,  stands  in  the  relation  of 
cause  to  the  second.  Yet  the  attempt  to  verify  this  belief  by  sen- 
sation would  be  sheer  lunacy.”  The  judgment,  attention,  apper- 
ception, the  will,  to  say  nothing  of  conscious  continuity  and  personal 
identity,  all  stand  unaccounted  for.  Not  only  must  the  materialist 
bridge  the  chasm  to  consciousness  with  supplies  of  new  material, 
but  he  must  elaborate  this  material  into  the  rich  texture  of  our 
thought  and  further  he  must  build  the  loom  and  supply  the  motive 
power  to  weave  these  splendid  tapestries. 

IY.  Double  Aspect  Theory. 

Whatever  else  consciousness  be,  it  makes  possible  all  experience. 
This  is  where  the  double  aspect  theory  fails,  and  fails  despite  Prof. 
Wundt’s  subtle  effort  to  make  it  secure.  If  mind  and  matter  are 
two  aspects  of  one  truth,  what  is  this  truth  ? The  spiritualist 
answers : “ If  they  are  aspects,  they  are  aspects  to  me,  that  is,  the  me 
antedates  the  aspects ; but  the  me  is  itself  an  aspect,  hence  there  is 
but  one  aspect.”  Prof.  Wundt  replies:  “Not  so;  admitting  the 
twofoldness  of  perception,  subject  and  object  are  both  real  in  per- 
ception. But  by  the  law  of  consciousness  the  object  is  the  not- 
me  plus  the  me.  Subtracting  the  me,  we  have  left  the  not-me, 
unknown  forever  by  the  terms  of  perception,  but  a substance  objec- 
tive to  the  me.  Now  of  the  me  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  a substance, 
for  though  it  is  known  immediately,  it  is  not  known  substantively. 
The  me  is  known  only  in  the  manifestations  of  thought.  Conse- 
quently no  such  substance  as  mind  can  be  postulated,  and  if  we  be 
driven  to  assert  a monism  from  perception  alone,  that  is  a substan- 
tive monism,  it  must  be  a monism  of  the  not-me.”  Prof.  W undt,  it  is 
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true,  is  saved  from  this  conclusion  by  the  spiritual  element  in  his 
psychology  ; but  if  his  premise  be  true  that  the  me  is  known  only 
as  manifestation  and  the  not-me  is  known  in  a complex  with  the 
me  as  manifestation,  what  hinders  the  inference  that  the  me  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  not-me,  i.  e.,  materialistic  monism  ? 

W e said  that  Prof.  W undt  is  saved  from  this  conclusion  by  the 
spiritual  element  in  his  psychology.  Resulting  from  his  brilliant 
and  remarkable  analysis  of  mental  processes,  viewed  from  a physio- 
logical point  of  view,  he  finds  two  irreducible  elements,  sensation 
and  will.  He  contends  that  from  these  two  data  the  whole  intellec- 
tual life  can  be  built  up.  Of  these  that  which  bears  more  unmistak- 
able signs  of  ultimateness  is  the  will.  Here  he  is  in  accord  with 
the  new  spiritualists  of  England  and  France.  But  unlike  them  in 
that  they  maintain  a knowledge  of  self  as  power,  he  is  compelled  to 
reconcile  the  will  functionally  with  his  position  already  described 
that  the  not-me  is  the  only  known  substance.  For  this  reconcilia- 
tion he  resorts  to  the  monadology  of  Leibnitz.  Given  the  two  sub- 
jective irreducibles,  sensation  and  will,  we  find  their  simplest  common 
manifestation  in  instinct  ( Trieb ):  instinct  then  is  the  bond  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  is  to  be  sought  in  the  automatic  habits  of  animals,  the 
morphological  properties  of  plants,  and  the  chemical  processes  of 
the  inorganic  world,  until  we  reach  the  atom,  which  contains  poten- 
tially both  the  substantive  not-me  and  the  feeling  and  willing  me. 

This  position  is  strengthened  by  a resort  to  the  Hegelian  logic. 
Prof.  W undt  maintains  in  his  “Logik,”*  with  Yacherot  in  France  and 
the  Neohegelians  in  England,  that  the  “ substance  of  things  is  the 
unity  of  thought,”  or,  in  his  own  words, f that  “ the  fundamental 
laws  of  logical  thought  are  at  once  laws  of  the  objects  of  thought.” 
Thus  nature  is  realized  thought  and  the  substantive  not-me  is,  from 
an  external  point  of  view,  “so  expanded  that  it  includes  also  in  one 
substance-complex  the  psychic  life  manifestations : ” while  from 
an  internal  point  of  view,  the  not-me  becomes  a manifestation  of 
thought.  So  we  reach  in  the  atom  the  substance  of  which  mind 
and  matter  are  the  double  faces  ; or,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ this 
substance  in  motion  is  the  bearer  of  the  psychic  elementary  pheno- 
menon, instinct.” 

To  this  very  closely  woven  theory,  we  have  several  exceptions  to 
take.  In  the  first  place,  we  deny  that  sensation,  as  such,  is  a men- 
tal ultimate  ; there  is  a conscious  self  back  of  sensation.  Conscious- 
ness, then,  is  to  be  taken  with  will  as  our  ultimates.  We  then  assert 
that  instinct  is  not  the  synthesis  of  these  ultimates,  will  and  con- 
sciousness. Instinct  may  be  both  involuntary  and  unconscious,  and 

* “Logik,”  i,  p.  32. 

\ “ Pkysiologische  Psychologie,”  2d  ed.,  ii,  p.  452. 
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if  both  these  elements  be  ultimate,  such  instinct  is  beyond  the 
sphere  of  psychic  synthesis. 

Again,  upon  this  theory  there  must  be  a continuity  of  both 
aspects  throughout  the  entire  scale  of  plant  and  animal  life  as  Avell 
as  in  the  inorganic  world  ; yet  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  internal 
aspect  when  we  pass  into  the  lower  forms  of  life.  There  is  an  objec- 
tive rationalit3r  in  morphology  and  crystallization,  but  we  can  assert 
neither  feeling  nor  will,  and  to  admit  the  absence  of  either  of  these 
is  to  admit  either  that  the  inner  aspect  is  absent  or  that  feeling  and 
will  are  not  mental  ulti mates.  Prof.  Wundt  refers  the  absence  of 
consciousness  to  the  absence  of  those  conditions  of  permanent  equili- 
brium which  are  necessary  to  higher  organized  life,  admitting  that 
inorganic  matter  has  momentary  flashes  of  consciousness.  But  this 
is  to  admit  that  consciousness  is  a succession  of  states,  while  experi- 
mental psychology  alone,  in  which  Prof.  Wundt  is  a high  authority, 
has  shown  that  the  continuity  of  consciousness  is  in  no  wise  impaired 
by  the  interruption  of  the  flow  of  presentations.  If  sensation  is 
ultimate  and  necessary  to  instinct,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
“ unconscious  instinct  elements.”  And  personal  identity  remains 
behind  the  come  and  go  of  states.  Memory  bears  testimony  to  the 
unchanging  quality  of  the  remembering  subject,  just  as  in  all  the 
changes  which  the  body  undergoes  there  is  a formal  and  intensive 
identity,  though  there  be  no  material  and  extensive  oneness.  What 
is  the  basis  of  this  psychic  identity  if  the  brain  undergoes  complete 
material  renewal  ? 

But,  further,  admitting  for  the  moment  the  existence  of  uncon- 
scious instinct  elements,  thus  allowing  to  the  atom  an  inner  aspect, 
what  have  we  gained  by  its  pursuit?  Mind  and  brain  are  inner 
and  outer  aspects  of  an  unknown  substance.  To  explain  this  dual 
inherence,  we  postulate  an  atom  having  inner  and  outer  aspects,  but 
whose  substance  is  unknown.  If  the  atom  have  not  the  two 
aspects,  we  cannot  reach  them  in  man;  if  the  atom  have  the  two 
aspects,  we  do  not  account  for  them  in  man. 

And  yet  again,  admitting  Prof.  Wundt’s  position  that  nature  is 
realized  thought  and  the  processes  of  nature  processes  of  the  reali- 
zation of  thought,  we  deduce  two  important  inferences.  First,  com- 
plexity of  organism  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  complexity 
of  thought,  the  opposite  of  the  position  of  materialistic  evolution. 
Prof.  Wundt  has  actually  drawn  this  inference.  And,  second, 
since  thought  must  precede  its  material  realization,  the  inner  must 
precede  the  outer  aspect,  and  our  monism  is,  after  all,  a monism  of 
mind.  Prof.  Wundt,  it  is  true,  may,  like  Prof.  Huxley,  hold  up 
his  hands  at  this  point  and  cry,  “ I am  an  agnostic,”  but  again  we 
prefer  to  follow  given  premises  to  their  logical  outcome. 
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Y.  Maudsley’s  Organic  Unity  of  Mind* 

In  an  article  in  Mind , No.  54,  Dr.  Maudsley  sums  up  the  main 
argument  of  his  “Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind”  in  three 
great  points,  which  may  be  stated  logically  thus:  First,  the  brain, 
as  the  organ  of  consciousness  or  thought,  is  capable  of  dual  activity, 
this  duality  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  look  for  any  unity  in 
consciousness  as  far  as  the  thought  processes  alone  are  concerned ; 
second,  the  real  unity  of  self  is  to  be  found  in  the  affective  or  emo- 
tional life,  which,  third,  finds  its  basal  principle  of  unity  in  the 
organic  unity  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  in  the  nervous  system.  These 
points  are  closely  interwoven,  and  present  an  account  of  the  mental 
life  to  which  spiritualists  generally  take  broad  exception.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  indicate  some  considerations  from  a psychological  stand- 
point, which  tend  to  show  that  Dr.  Maudsley’s  physiological  data 
do  not  suffice  for  the  interpretation  he  gives  them. 

The  facts  bearing  upon  the  dual  nature  of  the  hemispheres  and 
the  functional  interpretation  of  them  in  regard  to  movement  which 
Dr.  Maudsley  gives  are  conceded  from  the  outset.  It  seems  to  be 
established  that,  besides  the  common  functional  activity  of  the 
hemispheres,  that  area  over  which  they  both  have  dominion,  there 
is  a residuum  to  each  alone,  a large  body  of  motor  functions  pecu- 
liar to  each  respectively  ; and  that  either  may  dictate  the  perform- 
ance of  their  common  function,  together  with  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  is  when  we  pass  on  to  consider  “how  the  hemi- 
spheres act  toward  one  another  in  thinking  ” (p.  166),  that  is,  how 
they  are  related  to  each  other  as  respects  consciousness  and  its  unity, 
that  the  question  of  psychological  interest  arises. 

In  answering  this  question,  Dr.  Maudsley  first  cites  the  case  in 
which  we  attempt  to  perform  movements  involving  the  separate 
activity  of  the  hemispheres,  as  the  performance  of  different  move- 
ments with  the  two  hands.  He  says  (p.  166):  “If  a person  who  is 
performing  one  kind  of  act  with  one  hand  and  another  kind  of  act 
with  the  other  hand,  will  endeavor  to  think  of  both  acts  at  the 
same  moment,  he  will  discover  that  he  cannot  do  so;  although  he 
can  execute  the  different  movements  simultaneously,  he  cannot 
think  them  simultaneously ; he  must  pass  in  thought  from  one  to  the 
other,  a rapid  alternation  of  consciousness  takes  place.  This  alter- 
nation, though  rapid,  is  by  no  means  simultaneous;  it  is  distinctly 
successive,  since  there  is  an  appreciable  pause  in  the  performance 
of  it.”  After  excluding  other  alternatives,  such  as  the  coexistence 
of  different  consciousnesses,  he  concludes  that  “ there  remains  the 

*This  section  has  been  published  substantially  in  Mind  (London),  Octo- 
ber, 1889. 
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supposition  of  an  alternating  action  of  the  hemispheres  correspond- 
ing to  the  alternating  consciousness.”  This  alternation,  he  goes  on 
to  show,  gradually  yields,  on  the  part  of  the  hemispheres,  through 
repetition  and  education,  to  their  union  in  simultaneous  activity  as 
a single  organ  (166),  but  consciousness  preserves  its  method  of 
“ extremely  rapid  alternations.”  The  conclusion,  therefore,  as 
respects  intellectual  unity,  is  that  we  find  no  basis  for  it  in  the 
functional  activity  of  the  hemispheres. 

This  conclusion  may  be  true,  but  the  analysis  it  involves  of  the 
psychological  unity  of  the  states  involved  is  so  meagre  and  false 
that  we  cannot  take  it  alone  with  us  in  our  search  for  the  true 
principle  of  unity.  By  consciousness  in  this  connection  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  seems  to  mean  attention.  It  is  true  that  I cannot  attend  to  the 
two  movements  at  once,  that  my  attention  alternates  usually  even 
when  the  movements  are  simultaneous,  but  it  is  not  true  that  I may 
not  be  conscious  of  the  two  movements  at  once.  Repetition  tends 
to  make  them  elements  of  a single  state  of  consciousness,  just  as 
repetition  tends  to  make  the  hemispheres  a single  unit  organ.  A 
simultaneous  consciousness  is  not  a “ distracted  or  dual  conscious- 
ness,” but  an  integrated  consciousness,  a new  state  whose  elements 
are  drawn  from  previous  states.  Attention  is  a state  of  monoideism, 
but  consciousness  is  not. 

Now  this  integration  of  states  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
fundamental  intellectual  unity  as  necessary  to  the  mental  life,  as 
organic  unity  is  to  the  members  of  the  body  in  their  variety  of 
physical  functions.  If  I move  my  right  thumb  to  the  left,  is  the 
movement  my  only  consciousness?  Am  I not  conscious  that  it  is 
my  thumb,  my  movement?  Are  there  not  unnumbered  organic, 
detached,  stray  peripheral  sensations  bound  up  with  the  act  or  with 
its  very  thought  ? And  when  I shift  my  attention  and  move  my 
left  thumb  to  the  right,  is  there  a pause  in  my  consciousness  of  all 
these  things?  Not  at  all  ; I am  just  as  conscious  of  my  thumbs,  of 
my  organic  affections,  of  myself,  between  the  movements  or  during 
them.  A simple  change  in  my  motor  experience  can  in  no  sense 
be  said  to  create  a pause  or  break  in  my  consciousness.  Each  hemi- 
sphere, instead  of  contributing  a separate  consciousness,  contributes 
an  element  of  content  to  my  single  consciousness — a motor  element. 
And  further,  attention  itself  as  a principle  of  active  unity  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  complexity  of  the  mental  life.  The  selecting,  relating, 
unifying,  disposing  function  of  attention  has  been  so  emphasized  in 
recent  discussion  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  it.  Consciously 
it  is  the  outgo  of  efficiency,  the  self  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the 
complex  of  its  presentational  life  and  asserting  the  principle  of  oneness 
which  is  its  own  nature. 
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I have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  three  elements  of  mental  unity 
which  analysis  seems  to  give  and  which  demand  explanation  what- 
ever hypothesis  we  adopt.  First,  a subjective  reference  of  all  modifi- 
cations, both  sensor  and  motor  ; second,  the  subordination  of  incidents 
in  consciousness,  past  and  present,  to  the  permanence  of  conscious- 
ness itself,  which  remains  as  the  background  of  their  flow ; third, 
the  grasping  and  disposing  energy  of  attention,  which  is  always  one. 
The  class  of  movements  hitherto  spoken  of,  i.  e .,  those  which  are 
controlled  by  the  hemispheres  individually,  with  no  cooperation, 
bear  only  upon  what  I have  called  incidents  and  not  upon  the  higher 
aspect  of  mental  unity. 

If  the  case  rested  simply  with  this  class  of  movements,  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  might  strengthen  himself  by  extending  the  difference  of  func- 
tion not  to  the  two  hemispheres  alone,  but  to  each  of  the  motor 
areas  within  each  hemisphere.  The  centre  for  speech,  for  example, 
is  probably  distinct  from  the  centre  for  the  movement  of  the  lower 
limbs.  We  can  perform  the  two  functions — say  speaking  and 
walking — simultaneously,  but  cannot  attend  to  them  simultaneously 
until  a close  association  is  brought  about  by  education.  Therefore, 
it  might  be  argued  motor  consciousness  is  a matter  of  successive 
states  and  lacks  unity.  From  this  point  of  view  we  have  not  two 
brains  (centres),  but,  perhaps,  a dozen.  But  the  unity  of  the  mental 
life,  for  which,  the  motor  consciousness  only  serves  as  point  of  depar- 
ture, remains  quite  untouched. 

Dr.  Maudsley  next  proceeds  to  consider  those  movements  in  which 
the  hemispheres  cooperate ; they  “ combine  to  dictate  different  move- 
ments of  the  two  sides  for  a common  end,  just  as  the  eyes  combine 
the  different  visions  of  one  object.”  The  question  is  this  : “ From 
what  higher  source  do  the  hemispheres  obtain  their  governing  princi- 
ple of  unity?  How  is  it  that  when  dictating  different  movements 
they  yet  have  an  understanding  to  work  together  to  a common  end  ?” 
And  the  answer  is  again  that  the  unity  of  the  motor  consciousness  is 
an  educated  unity,  and  that,  like  two  acrobats,  they  learn  to  perform 
together  “ by  much  travail  and  pain.”  This  is  true  and  its  import- 
ance can  hardly  be  estimated  ; but  it  again  must  be  criticised  on  the 
ground  of  what  it  leaves  out.  W e are  forced  at  once  to  inquire : 
Whose  is  the  “ end  or  aim  in  view,”  the  “ conception  or  foresight  of 
the  act,  its  ideal  accomplishment  ?”  Certainly  not  the  conception 
of  the  hemispheres  themselves,  though  the  figure  of  the  acrobats 
would  lead  us  to  think  so ; for  how  could  such  a conception  be 
acquired  by  the  hemispheres  before  the  action  had  been  actually 
performed?  And  if  thus  acquired,  how  could  it  be  intercommu- 
nicated without  a central  bureau  of  consciousness  where  the  pro- 
gress of  the  coordination  of  movement  might  be  apprehended  and 
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recorded?  The  conception  which,  precedes  all  effort  at  motor 
execution  is  a fact  of  unity,  higher  mental  unity,  an  ideal  unity  of 
the  motor  consciousness  to  which  the  complex  activity  of  the  motor 
apparatus  is  to  be  reduced  by  long  and  wearisome  effort.  Here, 
again,  is  the  outgoing  of  self  in  its  relating  and  efficient  activity, 
perceiving  the  whole  while  itself  is  one,  relating  the  many  in  an 
ideal  which  is  one,  and  reducing  the  many  to  the  unity  of  the  fore- 
going ideal  plan.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  find  no  fault  with 
the  account  of  what  takes  place  in  and  for  the  motor  consciousness ; 
but  we  cannot  see  how  this  consciousness  can  be  considered  for  itself 
alone  in  independence  of  the  higher  thought  consciousness  in  which 
alone  the  idea  of  motor  cooperation  germinates  and  bears  fruit. 
And  our  conclusion  is  that  mental  unity  is  something  independent 
of  coordinated  movements. 

The  other  figure  which  Hr.  Maudsley  uses  in  this  connection 
makes  the  case  still  plainer.  He  says  the  hemispheres  are  related 
to  each  other,  in  such  coordinated  movements,  as  the  eyes  are  in 
binocular  vision,  their  early  binary  images  being  reduced  by  experi- 
ence to  a unitary  perception.  But  the  eyes  do  not  accomplish  this 
themselves.  The  ideal  plan  of  vision  precedes  all  reduction.  Let 
us  suppose  the  eyes  to  be  the  seat  of  consciousness.  Now,  either 
each  eye  has  its  consciousness,  or  there  is  a single  consciousness  for 
both  eyes.  If  each  has  its  own  consciousness,  neither  eye  could  be 
conscious  of  its  disagreement  with  the  other  and  their  results  could 
never  be  reduced  to  unity.  If  there  is  one  consciousness  for  both 
eyes  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  unit  consciousness  that  a unit  perception 
is  attained  and  not  from  anything  in  the  eyes  themselves ; that  is,  it 
is  only  through  the  interpretation  of  a unit  consciousness,  which  ren- 
ders both  images  as  such  possible,  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  vision  which  is  their  ideal  conception. 

The  mental  unity  to  be  explained  is  something  more  profound  than 
the  simple  consideration  of  the  motor  consciousness  would  lead  us 
to  expect ; it  remains  to  see  whether  the  organic  solution  offered  by 
Dr.  Maudsley  is  adequate. 

The  two  great  questions  here  involved  are  these : Is  the  “ unity 
of  the  intellectual  life  based  upon  the  unity  of  feeling,”  and  “ this 
again  upon  the  unity  of  the  organic  life  ?”  These  questions  are  so 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  that  only  a few  general  considera- 
tions can  be  advanced  in  this  connection. 

1.  The  same  line  of  argument  by  wrhich  Dr.  Maudsley  and  others* 
prove  the  absence  of  unity  in  the  motor  consciousness,  applies  with 
undiminished  force  to  the  effective  (or  feeling)  consciousness.  Can 
wre  attend  to  two  simple  sensations  in  two  peripheral  organs  at 


* Horwicz. 
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once,  say  a taste  and  the  pain  of  a wound  in  the  hand  ? Not  at  all. 
The  case  is  just  the  same  as  when  we  try  to  perform  two  movements 
on  different  sides  at  once.  There  is  the  same  alternation  of  atten- 
tion until  the  sensations  become  united  in  a single  attention-complex. 
The  isolation  of  single  effective  states  in  our  adult  life  is  open  to 
the  same  charge  of  psychological  atomism  as  has  been  found  attach- 
ing to  the  similar  isolation  of  motor  states.  Indeed,  simple  feelings 
of  movement  are  themselves  affective  states,  being  simply  intensive, 
and  the  argument  from  them  applies  to  all  states  of  the  class.  The 
feeling  of  effort  which  is  bound  up  with  movements  is  quite  distinct 
in  its  nature,  and  seems,  as  has  been  said,  to  indicate  a higher  plane 
of  intellectual  unity,  which  the  theory  in  question  leaves  quite  out 
of  account. 

2.  We  may  well  notice  that  neither  the  manifoldness  nor  the 
unity  of  feeling  could  be  apprehended  as  such  in  the  absence  of 
a circumscribing  consciousness  which,  through  its  own  unity,  takes 
it  to  be  what  it  is.  Suppose  we  admit  that  at  the  beginnings  of 
life  the  inner  state  is  simply  an  undifferentiated  continuity  of  sen- 
sation, what  is  it  that  feels  or  knows  the  subsequent  differentiation 
of  parts  of  this  continuity  ? It  cannot  be  the  unity  of  the  contin- 
uity itself,  for  that  is  now  destroyed  ; it  cannot  be  the  differentiated 
sensations  themselves,  for  they  are  many.  It  can  only  be  a unitary 
subjectivity  additional  to  the  unity  of  the  sensory  content,  i.  e.,  the 
form  of  synthetic  activity  which  reduces  the  many  to  one  in  each 
and  all  of  the  stages  of  mental  growth.  The  relations  of  ideas  as 
units  must  be  taken  up  into  the  unit  idea  of  relation — to  express  what 
modern  psychology  means  by  apperception,  or  the  “ mechanical  con- 
nection” must  become  the  “presented  connection” — to  use  the  terms 
employed  by  Mr.  Stout  in  Mind,  53. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  higher  intellectual  unity,  of  which 

I have  spoken,  can  find  its  basal  principle  in  the  organic  unity  of 
the  body.  Admitting,  with  Dr.  Maudsley,  that  mind  is  a matter  of 
organization,  the  progressive  organization  of  residua,  we  never  are 
able  to  go  outside  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  to  find  mental  residua. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a residuum,  except  as  it  is  the 
same  in  nature  as  that  of  which  it  is  a residuum,  and  admitting 
further  that  the  body  is  also  an  organization  and  an  organization 
which  proceeds  in  the  most  intimate  and  progressive  parallelism 
with  that  of  mind,  we  are  yet  unable  to  make  mental  organization 
a function  of  physical  organization  until  these  propositions  are 
established  : (a)  That  the  law  of  the  organic  and  morphological 

growth  of  mind  finds  its  proximate  ground  in  the  growth  of  body  ; 
that  is,  that  the  methods  of  physical  organization  run  also  into  men- 
tal organization.  Now,  as  a fact,  the  great  principle  of  mental 
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organization,  apperceptive  synthesis,  finds  no  counterpart  in  nature  ; 
its  higher  products  find  no  objective  realization  in  the  synthesis  of 
physical  organization.  It  seems,  as  Lotze  says,  to  be  unique. 

(b)  That  there  is  a correlation  of  mental  and  physical  force,  a principle 
everywhere  assumed  by  Maudsley  and  others,  but  nowhere  proved. 

(c)  That  mind  in  its  progressive  organization  does  not  exhibit 
autonomic  energies  of  its  own,  has  no  existence  apart  from  its 
psycho-physical  connection,  and  further  that  the  two  aspects  of  unity, 
physical  and  mental,  are  not  themselves  members  of  an  underlying 
principle  to  which  they  are  both  secondary  and  which  may  be 
mind. 

Contemporary  thought  is  tending,  I think,  to  the  recognition  of 
the  fact — as  wholesome  to  the  idealist  as  to  the  materialist— that 
the  personality  is  one,  that  it  includes  mind  and  body,  that  we  know 
these  only  in  an  apparently  inseparable  union,  that  mind  is  not  mind 
without  an  object  and  that  an  object  is  not  an  object  without  mind, 
that  a within  is  as  necessary  to  a without  as  a without  is  to  a 
within,  and  that  rational  unity  lies  deeper  in  the  nature  of  things 
than  either  the  empirical  unity  of  the  atomistic  psychology  or  the 
organic  unity  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  hypothesis,  therefore,  that  thought  is  a mode  of  motion,  a 
function  of  matter,  fails  to  explain  the  facts.  The  recent  positions 
taken  by  advanced  materialistic  thinkers  do  not  upon  examination 
tend  to  establish  the  inference  which  they  claim.  On  the  contrary, 
to  show  that  mental  energy  is  not  proportional  to  molecular  change, 
is  to  show  that  mental  energy  is  not  the  motion  which  constitutes 
molecular  change  ; to  show  that  there  is  no  constant  equivalent  in 
consciousness  to  external  stimuli  is  to  show  that  consciousness  is  a 
new  principle  with  a reaction  of  its  own  upon  sense  stimuli,  and  to 
show  that  the  unity  of  the  mind  cannot  be  explained  by  the  unity 
of  the  nervous  system,  is  to  show  that  conscious  unity  is  an  irredu- 
cible characteristic  of  the  mental  principle  itself. 

J.  Mark  Baldwin. 


University  of  Toronto. 


II. 


CHRIST,  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  Prophets  of  Israel  had  no  fear  of  exciting  too  lofty  expec- 
tations in  the  hearts  of  the  people  concerning  the  glory  of 
the  coming  Messiah.  Inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghpst,  they  rose  into 
the  language  of  the  highest  poetry,  and  gave  unstinted  ascriptions 
to  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent — 
to  Shiloh,  the  bringer  of  peace.  All  that  was  great  in  office,  attractive 
in  grace,  beautiful  in  nature,  was  attributed  to  the  Coming  One. 
He  was  to  be  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,  and  grace  was  to  be 
poured  into  His  lips.  He  was  to  be  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand, 
to  be  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  the  King,  the  Husband  of  the 
bride,  the  Prophet  greater  than  Moses,  the  Priest  upon  the  throne, 
the  High  Priest  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ; and  when  God  should 
bring  His  First-begotten  into  the  world,  the  decree  was  to  go  forth, 
Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him.  All  nature,  too,  would 
not  only  bring  its  tribute  of  praise,  the  hills  and  the  trees  break 
forth  into  song,  but  would  offer  symbols  to  set  forth  His  glory.  The 
mountain  whither  the  bird  flees  for  refuge,  was  a symbol  of  Christ ; 
the  rock  casting  its  shadow  over  the  fainting  traveler,  the  stream 
flowing  from  the  smitten  rock,  the  branch  covered  with  its  rich 
foliage,  the  rose  sending  forth  its  refreshing  fragrance,  the  perfume 
from  the  garments  of  the  king  issuing  from  the  ivory  palaces,  the 
morning  star,  the  bright  gem  of  the  dawn,  the  lion  free  and  fearless 
in  his  strength  and  majesty,  yea,  the  sun  itself,  rising  in  its  light  and 
power,  all  these,  and  how  many  others  Christians  know,  were  called 
to  bring  their  treasures  and  their  beauties  to  enrich  their  Lord,  as 
He  comes  on  His  errand  of  mercy  to  deliver  an  apostate  world. 
The  heathen  adorned  their  victims  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  but 
these  are  the  garlands  with  which  God  adorns  His  only-begotten 
Son  as  He  comes  to  be  sacrificed  for  our  sins.  And  all  this  is  that, 
by  association,  memorials  of  Christ  might  everywhere  appear ; and 
if  our  hearts  were  right,  the  mountain  and  the  river,  the  hen  gath- 
ering her  brood  under  her  wing,  yea,  the  bread  we  eat,  would 
remind  us  of  Him,  the  sepulchres  would  speak  of  His  triumph  and 
the  lily  breathe  His  name.  All  the  world  and  the  visible  heavens 
would  be  found  to  be  full  of  symbolisms,  and  under  all  external  and 
25 
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visible  things,  divine  thoughts  would  be  seen  lurking  like  truth 
under  the  letters  of  our  symbolical  language ; then  should  we  dis- 
cern the  “ open  secret  ” of  the  world. 

If  we  look  at  the  field  Christ  was  to  enter,  brief  observation 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  that  our  human  race  lives  in  three 
realms,  involved  like  the  light  and  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  each 
distinct  and  imperatively  demanding  special  investigation.  These 
are  the  Realm  of  Power,  the  Realm  of  Truth,  and  the  Realm  of 
Moral  Law ; and  into  each  of  these  our  Redeemer  comes  to  fulfill 
His  offices  as  King,  as  Prophet  and  as  High  Priest.  We  say 
the  race ; we  mean  every  individual  of  the  race,  for  the  phrase 
“mass  of  men”  is  a fiction  of  the  human  brain.  Spirits  can- 
not be  massed,  and  we  would  appeal  to  every  writer  and  to  every 
orator  who  speaks  of  the  masses,  whether  he  can  compel  himself 
to  believe  that  he  is  a part  of  the  mass,  whether  he  does  not 
discern  that  he  is  a mere  spectator.  Each  man  is  conscious  of 
standing  on  the  apex  of  the  world,  a centre  of  thought,  with  his 
own  dominating  will,  over  him  the  wide  heavens,  as  one  writes, 
“ a centre  of  immensities,  a centre  of  eternities.”  God  hath  set 
eternity  (olam)  in  every  man’s  heart.  The  sphere  of  our  religion 
is  the  eternal.  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens,  and  must  be  seen  as 
the  universal  God  inhabiting  eternity,  unlimited  in  His  attributes. 
Only  in  His  light  can  we  see  light,  or  interpret  His  Word.  Christ 
must  be  seen  in  His  true  majesty,  not  as  the  poet  represents  Him, 
nor  as  the  critic,  but  as  He  is  presented  in  His  glory  in  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. In  our  interpretation,  everything  will  depend  upon  our  spir- 
itual discernment.  Before  we  can  understand  anything  we  are 
called  upon,  first,  to  answer  the  questions:  Dost  thou  believe  in 
the  Son  of  God?  Hast  thou  seen  His  glory,  as  the  Only-begotten 
of  the  Father?  Hast  thou  taken  heed  to  the  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy  as  unto  a light  that  shineth  in  a dark  place,  until  the  day 
has  dawned,  and  the  day  star  arisen  in  thy  heart  ? 

The  question  has  been  asked,  How  much  of  Christ  must  be  received 
in  order  to  salvation  ? The  safer  question  would  be,  How  much  of 
Christ  may  I deny  and  yet  escape  destruction  ? Christ  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible  rises  before  us  a Being  of  transcendent  majesty.  His 
name,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  Wonderful  Counselor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  A mean  or 
false  conception  of  Christ  will  lead  inevitably  to  false  conclusions 
concerning  His  work.  Let  one  accept  the  conception  of  Renan : 
“ Christ  was  an  imaginative,  romantic  dreamer.  He  loved  the  fair 
scenes  of  nature,  and  through  nature  He  deemed  that  He  came  into 
communication  with  the  Father  in  heaven.  He  desired  to  elevate 
His  people,  to  lift  them  out  of  the  low  and  the  earthly  into  the 
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heavenly.  He  came  to  imagine  himself  the  Messiah  predicted ; 
sought  with  the  best  motive  to  fulfill  prophecy.  To  His  surprise, 
He  was  arrested  and  crucified.”  There  lives  not  the  man  upon  the 
earth  who,  with  such  a conception  as  that,  can  understand  a single 
sentence  uttered  by  Christ,  or  discern  the  significance  of  a single 
act  in  His  history.  His  teachings  become  the  guesses  of  a well- 
meaning  man,  His  denunciations  the  utterances  of  impotence,  His 
redemption  a vain  dream.  We  are  told  that  in  order  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  Scripture  we  must  renounce  our  dogmatic  prej- 
udices. If  by  this  is  meant  that  we  must  get  rid  of  faith,  divine  in 
its  origin  and  dominating  in  our  Hermeneutics,  we  reject  the  theory 
without  discussion ; as  well  tell  us  that  we  must  get  rid  of  light  and 
of  vision  in  order  to  study  optics.  Personal  acquaintance  with  God 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  interpretation  of  His  revelations.  Per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Jesus  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  are  as  essential  in  understanding  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Scriptures  alone  can  determine  what  is  true  concern- 
ing the  Messiah  and  His  work. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  teachings  of  nature  are  to  be  thrown 
out  of  our  consideration.  Nature  has  a preparatory  work  to 
do,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  preparatory  work  is  too  much 
neglected  in  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  our  times.  The  ru- 
diments of  religion  are  in  every  man’s  soul.'  If  every  Bible 
upon  earth  were  destroyed,  still  it  would  be  true  that  the  great 
Legislator  is  continually  proclaiming  man’s  obligation  to  recog- 
nize his  dependence  and  his  accountability.  And  yet  nature  can 
settle  nothing  ; it  leaves  the  soul  bewildered,  fills  it  with  a sense  of 
need,  but  brings  no  supply.  History  also  testifies  to  the  need  of 
Christ,  with  His  three  offices.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  have 
been  miserable  failures,  most  of  them  tyrannical,  neglectful  of  the 
poor,  destructive  and  evanescent,  thus  bringing  the  testimony  of 
thousands  of  years  to  the  utter  incapacity  of  man  to  rule  in  the 
world  of  power  and  proclaiming  the  need  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  with  its  King.  In  the  domain  of  truth,  the  old  religions 
and  the  philosophies  had  converted  even  the  truth  they  had  from 
the  beginning  into  a chaos,  each  at  war  with  the  other  and  all  pro- 
claiming the  need  of  an  authoritative  Prophet  to  reduce  the 
hopeless  confusion  into  order.  The  Jews,  with  their  moral  law, 
which  they  were  unable  to  obey,  and  which  condemned  them  for 
their  sins,  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the  lips  of  their  prophets  the 
need  of  a great  High  Priest  who  should  be  able  to  meet  the  dire 
exigencies  from  which  the  transgressors  could  find  no  way  of 
escape. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  comprehension  of  the  high  priestly 
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work  of  Christ  it  would  seem  needful  to  glance  at  His  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices  in  their  fulfillment.  He  came  as  the  Redeemer 
and  Deliverer  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  salvation. 
What  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  tremendous  powers  of  nature, 
in  which  we  lived  and  had  our  being?  In  all  nations  it  had  been 
seen  and  felt,  that  nature  with  its  mighty  agencies  was  too  strong 
for  man  and  had  become  antagonistic  and  destructive.  His  whole 
life  seemed  to  be  a battle  against  the  forces  of  nature.  The  winds, 
the  waves,  cold,  fire,  reptiles,  animals,  trees  with  poisonous  fruits, 
the  sun  smiting  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night,  invisible  diseases, 
famines  and  pestilences,  seemed  conspiring  to  destroy  him  from  the 
earth  and  prove  to  him  that  he  was  no  longer  the  master  of  nature 
which  seemed  to  refuse  him  even  a knowledge  of  God.  It  breathed 
nothing  of  heaven  or  of  rest ; it  seemed  to  be  atheistic.  Just  here 
we  discover  the  significance  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ; they  were 
not  mere  proofs  of  His  commission.  He  refused  to  give  signs  to 
unbelievers.  He  did  not  work  them  for  His  own  people  to  prove 
His  Messiahship.  To  comprehend  His  miracles,  we  must  understand 
that  He  is  acting  as  the  true  King  of  the  world,  subduing  by  His 
power  its  antagonistic  forces.  In  healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  the 
long  list  of  which  is  more  than  once  recorded ; in  curing  the  leprosy 
with  a touch,  that  fearful  disease  which  defied  the  skill  of  the 
physician  ; in  casting  out  demons,  in  feeding  the  hungry  thousands, 
in  hushing  the  raging  winds  and  waves,  He  always  has  before  Him 
this  consistent  purpose.  He  proclaims  Himself  the  Master  of  the 
world  and  all  its  forces.  In  His  presence,  how  mean  appear  the 
earthly  monarchs,  as  helpless  amid  the  great  powers  around  them 
as  the  meanest  slave,  or  the  worm  crushed  under  their  foot.  There 
has  been  but  one  voice  which  in  all  the  thousands  of  years  of  his- 
tory could  command  the  destructive  powers  of  the  world  into  sub- 
mission. And  yet  this  is  but  an  external  sign  of  His  power  ; it  is  in 
the  invisible  realms  He  is  seen  as  the  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the 
Lord  mighty  in  battle.  Christ  entered  single  handed  into  conflict 
with  the  principalities  and  powers  of  hell.  For  forty  centuries  these 
dark  spirits  had  had  possession  of  the  earth  almost  undisputed  ; the 
kingdom'  of  the  god  of  this  world  had  become  consolidated  by  ages 
of  skill  and  of  effort ; the  strongest  men  had  gone  down  under  his 
temptations ; he  held  his  subjects  in  a grasp  of  iron,  in  iron  that  no 
hand  but  that  of  Omnipotence  could  break.  Christ  broke  this 
awful  power,  and  here  is  the  significance  of  His  temptations  and  of 
His  victory,  and  here,  also,  one  meaning  of  His  casting  out  devils ; 
they  dared  not  resist  their  Conqueror,  and  when  He  ascended  on 
high,  He  led  captivity  captive,  and  made  a show  of  principalities 
and  powers  openly.  To  men  who  can  see  no  difference  between 
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supranatural  revelations  and  the  dreams  of  superstition,  such  a 
victory  has  no  meaning.  A third  conquest  of  Christ  as  our  true 
King  was  over  death,  and  that  at  least  to  the  dullest  unbeliever  is  a 
palpable  reality.  Let  men  reason  as  they  may,  death  is  a horror  ; it 
is  the  summing  up  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  world  ; if  there  was  any- 
thing in  human  history  to  produce  utter  despair,  it  was  this.  There 
have  been  more  tears  shed  over  the  dead,  than  over  all  other 
calamities,  and  the  grief  is  unlike  any  other.  The  great  Creator 
has  designed  to  impress  upon  the  race  that  death  is  something 
abnormal  and  unnatural ; the  glazing  eye,  the  pallid  lips,  the  changed 
countenance,  the  shiver  of  nature’s  last  agony,  the  rending  of  the 
affections  not  ready  to  be  severed,  the  corruption  of  the  loved  form, 
the  appalling  silence,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  eternal  realms,  and 
then  the  helplessness  of  earth’s  monarchs  and  warriors  and  wise 
men,  the  vain  defense  of  walled  cities  and  battlemented  castles  and 
armies  and  navies,  had  led  the  world  to  assent  to  the  title,  given,  in 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  poems  to  death,  “ King  of  Terrors.” 
Every  Christian  knows  that  Christ  conquered  this  great  enemy — 
how  little  He  makes  of  natural  death,  how  He  speaks  of  time  and 
eternity  as  one.  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  speaking  with  Nicodemus  of 
the  new  birth,  is  in  heaven.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  He  says,  is 
in  you,  or  among  you,  and  He  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall 
never  die.  What  a display  is  this  of  regal  power ! But  he  leaves 
us  not  here.  As  a Kins;  He  commands  the  dead  to  arise  and  live. 
He  is  the  Prince  of  life.  He  allows  death  to  put  forth  all  his  power 
upon  Himself,  goes  down  into  the  tomb,  and  then  beyond  death’s 
domain,  He  appears  before  the  very  eyes  of  His  disciples,  the 
inhabiter  of  eternity.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  His  prophetic  office,  we 
find  the  same  display  of  majesty.  He  is  not  a mere  earthly  teacher. 
He  is  the  Truth  itself.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  in  the  presence  of 
Pilate,  He  claims  His  title  of  King,  in  the  realm  of  truth  and  not 
of  power.  Thou  sayest  I am  a King. 

We  can  only  say  here,  Christ  comes  as  a Master  Teacher  of  the 
world.  He  does  not  reason,  He  proclaims.  He  is  at  home  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past ; the  eternal  is  as  present  to  His  mind  as  are 
the  objects  seen  by  the  natural  eye.  It  is  in  this  light  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  His  priesthood.  If  we  would  understand  it, 
we  must  not  allow  it  to  fall  from  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly,  and 
especially  because  while  in  the  kingly  and  prophetical  work  the 
face  of  the  Mediator  is  towards  men,  in  the  priestly  His  face  is 
towards  God.  In  the  two  former  He  is  removing  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  our  approach  to  God  ; in  the  latter,  the  more  tremendous 
obstacles  which  prevent  the  approach  of  God  to  us.  We  now  enter 
another  domain,  in  which  He  was  to  accomplish  a work  in  com- 
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parison  with,  which,  however  it  may  appear  to  the  natural  man,  the 
vanquishment  of  the  god  of  this  world  and  of  the  powers  of  nature 
and  even  of  death,  in  whose  presence  all  the  world  stood  powerless, 
is  far  inferior  in  magnitude.  Christ  has  done  nothing  for  the  deliv- 
ance  of  the  race,  unless  He  enters  for  us  also  into  the  domain  of 
justice.  Yainly  does  He  throw  light  upon  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  thus  give  peace  to  the  understanding ; vainly  does  He  command 
all  the  rebellious  and  stormy  elements  of  nature  into  harmony ; if 
He  cannot  adjust  our  relations  with  that  invisible  power  whose  ven- 
geance had  fallen  upon  all  the  lands  and  awakened  the  terrors  of 
all  generations.  Now  we  say  at  once  that  it  is  a shame  resting  upon 
our  century  that  there  should  be  found  men  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
admitted  by  themselves  to  be  leaders  of  thought,  who  should  deny 
in  effect  a kingdom  of  eternal  justice  and  law ; and  that  the  Church 
should  be  compelled  to  take  an  apologetic  attitude  upon  a fact  so 
clearly  revealed  in  Scripture  and  so  perfectly  palpable  to  the  mind 
itself.  To  discern  the  glory  of  Christ  as  High  Priest  of  the  nations, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  see  that  the  realm  of  law  is  no  imag- 
inary thing,  that  justice  in  the  current  of  human  history  is  no 
imaginary  element,  that  the  question  how  to  deal  with  its  impera- 
tive demands  has  stirred  the  soul  to  its  utmost  depths.  If  we  begin 
with  natural  discernments,  in  all  ages  there  have  been  recognized  the 
three  classes  of  the  human  powers — the  senses,  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  the  moral.  The  eye  goes  into  exercise,  and  there  is  revealed 
a universe  of  light  and  colors.  The  ear,  and  there  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  man  the  great  universe  of  sound  and  the  ten  thousand 
melodies  of  nature  utter  their  voices.  Each  sense  reveals  a new 
world,  all  its  own.  No  sense  discerns  itself;  each  takes  cognizance 
of  its  objects  and  by  sovereign  right  proclaims  their  existence.  But 
men  have  always  found  in  themselves  powers  which  discern  relations ; 
they  come  to  metaphysics  as  naturally  as  to  physics,  as  Max  Mul- 
ler says:  “ The  senses  themselves  lead  on  towards  the  infinite  and 
the  eternal.”  We  perceive  not  only  objects,  but  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness ; we  classify,  we  reason,  we  perceive  axioms  ; probably  more  of 
our  life  is  spent  consciously  among  these  invisible  things  of  the 
mind  than  among  the  objects  merely  of  the  senses.  Nor  does  any 
man,  except  for  a purpose,  deny  that  these  are  realities.  With  just 
as  much  distinctness  the  people  of  all  nations  have  discerned  out  of 
themselves  moral  law,  and  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
which  would  remain,  though  men  were  dead.  The  most  degraded 
tribes,  like  the  children  in  the  nursery,  perceive  when  the}r  are 
wronged,  although  their  selfishness  may  blind  them  when  they  do 
wrong  to  others.  Conscience  brings  mankind  into  a realm  of  its 
own  and  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  justice.  Justice  does  not 
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create  the  conscience  any  more  than  light  creates  the  eye,  but  con- 
science discerns  justice,  and  in  every  man  on  earth,  it  accuses  or 
excuses.  All  attempts  to  eliminate  conscience  from  the  nature  of  man, 
to  make  it  originate  from  the  necessities  of  society,  to  confound  right 
with  mere  utility,  or  the  good  of  the  majority,  or  with  expediency, 
are  make-shifts,  like  the  attack  made  upon  the  senses  as  unreliable. 
Never,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  sophists,  can  these  false  reasonings 
disturb  the  faith  of  mankind,  that  there  is  a fundamental  difference 
between  justice  and  injustice,  and  that  a sense  of  wrong  rouses 
individuals  and  communities  to  the  wildest  and  most  destructive 
vengeance.  There  is  scarce  anything  more  awful  than  the  rising  of 
a people  to  avenge  outraged  justice,  and  this  is  not  revenge,  which 
is  personal  and  selfish  ; it  is  vengeance,  which  is  quite  another  thing ; 
it  is  the  protest  of  a being  made  in  the  image  of  God  against 
wrong.  Hence,  it  has  been  felt  that  nations  must  be  established  on 
and  governed  by  justice,  or  they  cannot  survive.  Hence,  the  vic- 
tims of  injustice,  finding  no  help  in  man  or  in  nature,  have  called  to 
the  gods  for  redress,  and  everywhere  conscience  which  discerns 
wrong  proclaims  also  a coming  judgment. 

Kant,  the  philosopher,  declares  that  the  practical  reason  impera- 
tively asserts  a moral  law,  a Legislator  and  a judgment;  that 
judgment  does  not  come  in  this  world,  but  the  awful  shadow  of  the 
judgment  to  come  has  fallen  upon  the  nations  and  has  been  an 
element  in  all  history.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  sym- 
bols, set  here  by  God  Himself  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  invisible 
kingdom  of  justice,  for  justice  and  judgment  are  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  His  throne.  The  settlement  of  the  questions  of  wrong 
with  the  invisible  Judge  has  called  for  priests  and  victims.  The 
religious  of  the  world  have  been  chiefly  founded  upon  terror.  The 
guilty  conscience  has  given  form  to  them.  Crude,  senseless,  most 
of  them  imposingin  ceremony,  the  secret  of  their  existence  has 
been  the  desire  of  propitiating  the  offended  deity,  and  this  is  con- 
fessed by  their  chief  writers.  Those  who  have  collected  the 
accounts  of  the  nations  which  practiced  human  sacrifices  appall  us 
by  their  histories.  Sanconiathon  tells  us  it  was  practiced  by  the 
Phoenicians;  the  Scriptures  charge  it  upon  the  nations  round  about 
Palestine ; Heliodorus,  upon  the  Ethiopians ; Herodotus,  upon  the 
Scythians;  Manetho  and  Diodorus,  upon  the  Egyptians.  We  need 
not  mention  the  many  other  writers,  but  human  sacrifice  was  com- 
mon in  China,  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  Arabia.  Among  the  Scandina- 
vians and  the  Celts,  trees  were  constantly  smeared  with  human 
blood  offered  to  Odin  and  other  deities.  This  worship  prevailed  in 
the  various  States  of  Greece,  among  the  Romans  in  the  early  cen- 
turies, in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Spaniards 
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found  it  existing  in  Mexico  and  in  the  South  American  States,  and 
to  this  day  it  exists  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  Africa,  and 
everywhere  it  is  based  upon  fear,  and  this  fear,  whether  recognized 
or  confessed  or  not,  is  based  upon  the  felt  need  of  propitiation  in 
view  of  a coming  judgment.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  cry  of  the 
human  conscience.  The  missionaries  have  told  how  the  mother 
hardens  her  heart,  and  her  very  face  is  seen  to  change  as  she  answers 
the  question,  voiced  by  the  prophet  Micah,  Shall  I give  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  And,  finding  no  other  answer, 
she  flings  her  child  into  the  Ganges.  In  later  times,  it  may  be  that 
these  sacrifices  rest  upon  a faith  that  the  deity  is  malignant  and 
must  be  appeased.  There  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  originally  based 
upon  the  consciousness  that  man  is  a wrong-doer  and  dare  not  meet 
his  just  judge,  the  very  consciousness  which  to  this  day  arouses 
among  men  the  fear  of  death. 

Now,  it  is  preposterous  to  assert  that  these  universal  ideas  of 
justice  and  of  wrong,  these  fears  of  vengeance  coming  out  of  the 
invisible  world,  would  have  existed  among  the  nations  had  there 
been  no  foundation  for  them,  no  objective  realities  in  the  universe ; 
or  that  there  can  be  any  real  peace  for  the  human  soul  until 
the  claims  of  justice  are  satisfied.  Our  word  conscience  implies 
a real  connection  between  the  soul  and  law,  a connection  as  cer- 
tain as  that  between  the  eye  and  light.  The  argument  from 
superstition  against  religion  is  childish.  Religion  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  one  of  the  great  powers  in  history.  It  has  stirred 
the  soul  to  its  inmost  depth,  it  has  led  to  wars  of  extermination, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  When  we 
turn  to  the  Bible,  we  find  nothing  to  lessen  these  natural  terrors, 
but  everything  to  justify  them.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  great 
revelations  are  in  the  realm  of  law  ; everything  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, except  as  it  bears  upon  this.  We  look  then,  first,  at  the 
revelation  and  manifestation  of  the  justice  of  God,  for  it  is  only  in 
His  attributes  and  their  manifestations  that  He  is  to  be  seen.  Each 
attribute,  in  a true  investigation,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
studied  by  itself.  If  we  would  comprehend  anything  of  God’s  omnip- 
otence, it  is  needful  for  us  to  look  at  the  special  doctrines  and  dis- 
plays of  His  power.  We  look  at  the  vast  worlds  which  He  has  called 
into  being,  and  which  He  moves  on  in  their  mighty  processions,  and 
then  we  add  to  these  signs  of  power  His  own  declarations,  which 
proclaim  Him  transcendent.  He  guides  Arcturus  and  his  sons,  and 
changes  the  heavens  as  a vesture.  And  so  it  is  in  the  study  of  His 
wisdom.  When  we  have  seen  all  the  marvelous  exhibitions  of  it 
which  overpower  us  in  nature  and  in  Providence,  we  turn  to  His 
Word  and  “what  passing  whispers  are  heard  of  Him;  the  thunder 
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of  His  power,  who  can  understand?”  And  so  it  is  with  every 
attribute  of  His  nature ; and  why  should  the  study  of  His  infinite 
justice  be  made  the  exception?  That  also  is  infinite,  and  what  we 
know  of  it  in  this  our  narrow  sphere  and  with  our  limited  capacities 
is  what  we  know  of  infinite  time  and  infinite  space.  We  know 
they  are,  but  our  conceptions  are  limited  to  paltry  measurements. 
God  reveals  Himself  the  rightful  owner  of  the  universe  He  has 
created  and  of  angels  and  men,  and  upon  this  His  claims  to  the 
obedience  of  His  creatures  rest.  Then  we  come  to  the  revelation 
of  moral  law.  This  law  is  a revelation  of  God’s  own  nature  ; in  it 
His  righteousness  finds  expression,  the  rays  of  infinite  justice  beam 
upon  the  creature.  This  law,  written  originally  in  the  heart  of  man, 
is  set  forth  in  its  majesty  at  Mt.  Sinai,  where  God  himself,  the  Law- 
giver, comes  down  and,  amid  thunderings  and  lightnings  and  earth- 
quake, amid  blackness  and  darkness,  and  the  sound  of  the  mysterious 
trumpet  proclaims  with  His  own  lips  the  statutes  which  declare  His 
righteousness.  The  law  written  on  stone  tables  becomes  the  central, 
visible  object  in  the  theocracy,  placed  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
under  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  guarded 
by  a priesthood  and  by  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  law  is  always 
spoken  of  in  language  which  magnifies  it,  and  the  violation  of  it 
brings  a curse.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  sin, 
mentioned  in  its  various  names  and  forms  in  which  its  character  is 
revealed  more  than  a thousand  times  in  Scripture.  The  antagonism 
of  the  Bible  is  with  this  great  and  destructive  power. 

The  sin  of  the  first  man  was  but  a representative  of  all  other 
sins.  It  was  in  itself  a trifling  act,  but  it  had  in  it  the  malignity 
and  the  aggressive  and  desolating  influence  which  belong  to  every  sin 
in  the  universe.  The  man  usurped  the  throne  of  deity.  As  far  as 
his  power  went  he  dethroned  God  and  put  self-will  in  place  of  the 
divine  will.  It  was  a proclamation,  I will  be  king  ; the  poison  of 
the  serpent,  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  pervaded  all  the  being  of  the  mis- 
erable sinner.  Sin  was  a declaration  of  war  against  God  Almighty, 
sin  therefore  in  the  Bible  is  set  forth  especially  as  against  the  glori- 
ous attributes  of  God.  As  over  against  His  sovereign  majesty  it  is 
rebellion,  as  against  His  truth  it  is  unbelief,  as  against  His  good- 
ness it  is  ingratitude,  as  against  His  justice  it  is  iniquity,  injustice, 
as  against  His  wisdom  it  is  folly,  as  against  His  holiness  it  is  wick- 
edness. Few  if  any  now  maintain  the  doctrine  of  President  Edwards 
that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil  because  God  demands  infinite  love.  No 
such  love  is  possible  in  a finite  creature,  nor  would  God  demand  of 
a creature  what  He  has  never  given  him  power  to  do.  Yet,  in 
another  sense,  sin  is  an  unlimited  evil ; we  may  rightly  call  it  an 
infinite  evil,  for,  once  committed,  it  cannot  be  undone,  it  has  on  it 
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the  stamp  of  the  everlasting,  it  remains  forever  in  the  memory  and 
in  history,  it  produces  its  unending  consequences.  The  sinner  can 
destroy,  he  can  crush  the  leaf,  he  cannot  repair  or  restore.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  man  is  a being  so  insignificant,  that  his  acts  shrink 
into  insignificance.  Adam  had  his  hand  on  the  lever  of  the  history 
of  a great  world,  and  the  results  of  a single  act  of  disobedience  have 
come  down  through  long  thousands  of  years.  A man  by  one  care- 
less act  may  burn  down  a city,  acts  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
dimensions  of  their  perpetrator,  nor  can  the  worth  of  the  man  be 
measured  by  his  dimensions.  If  on  this  broad  earth  there  were  but 
one  man,  seen  as  a speck  upon  the  plain,  he  would  outweigh  in  value 
and  in  power  and  in  destiny  all  the  mountains  and  seas  and  rivers 
and  mines  of  the  globe  on  which  he  walks ; yea,  the  firmament 
with  all  its  constellations.  The  revolt  of  man  opens  the  flood  gates 
of  misery.  Not  only  do  the  powers  of  nature  rise  up  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  being  who  has  renounced  God,  but  out  of  the  invis- 
ible world  comes  flaming  the  sword  of  eternal  justice.  The  curse 
of  the  law  falls  upon  the  sinner,  and  the  awful  revelation  of  the 
wrath  of  God  from  heaven  against  human  unrighteousness.  There 
is  no  concealment  in  the  Bible  of  the  wrath  of  God ; upon  the  con- 
trary, the  revelations  made  of  it  upon  earth,  are  represented  as  but 
feeble  displays  of  the  dread  reality.  The  shadows  that  fall  upon  the 
world  are  but  the  twilight  of  an  everlasting  night. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  revelation  of  vengeance  is  confined  to  the 
Old  Testament.  The  most  terrific  imagery  that  can  be  found  in  human 
language  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  impress  upon  mankind 
the  punitive  justice  of  the  infinite  God  against  sin.  The  images  in  the 
hell  of  Dante  fail  utterly  to  reach  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles  to  impress  the  doom  of  wicked  men — 
the  furnace  of  fire,  the  worm  that  never  dies,  everlasting  fire,  the 
outer  darkness,  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever,  the  lake  burning 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  the  wine-press  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath 
of  Almighty  God ; and  terms  that  are  intended  to  terrify — lost, 
destroyed  with  everlasting  destruction,  the  second  death,  everlasting 
punishment,  eternal  judgment — all  are  used  to  reveal  to  the  world 
the  present  need  of  a great  High  Priest,  and  to  call  from  the  lips  of 
the  Church  songs  of  praise  to  that  deliverer  who  enters  the  dark- 
ness and  the  flames,  and  redeems  where  men  and  angels  could  only 
look  on  helpless  and  despairing.  We  are  making  no  plea  for  an 
exclusive  study  of  the  divine  justice  and  of  its  manifestations,  for 
this  could  only  lead  to  despair;  but  quite  as  dangerous  in  another 
direction  is  the  exclusive  study  of  the  divine  love,  which  leads  to 
sentimentalism  and  to  universalism,  as  Young  writes:  “A  God  all 
mercy,  is  a God  unjust.”  The  manifestations  of  justice  presented 
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to  us  graciously,  in  language,  are  designed  to  affect  us  as  would 
those  manifestations  were  they  made  in  actual  fact.  The  difficulty 
with  us  is  that  we  fail  to  realize  what  we  do  not  discern  with  the 
senses.  With  unmoved  hearts  we  read,  “ The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  His  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  faking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God.”  What  would  be  the  effect 
were  the  Lord  thus  visibly  to  manifest  Himself?  What  a universal 
cry  for  mercy  would  go  up  from  this  world  ! And  yet  the  intention 
of  the  Lord  is  that  Ilis  people  shall  come  to  such  a realization  of 
His  truth  that  it  shall  become  influential  and  transforming.  Paul 
proclaimed  to  Felix  these  stern  truths  of  God’s  justice,  knowing,  he 
writes,  the  terror  of  the  Lord.  We  persuade  men,  and  we  are  warned 
that  some  we  are  to  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.  It 
is  said  people  will  not  tolerate  the  doctrine  of  God’s  wrath,  of  hell 
and  eternal  judgment.  This  is  very  possible,  for  there  is  no  doctrine 
which  so  rouses  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  ; but  alas  for  the  day 
when  the  ministry  of  Christ  yield  to  this  enmity,  for  then  will  fol- 
low not  merely  a superficial  religion,  but  a certain  apostasy.  We 
may  well  be  suspicious  of  a religion  which  does  not  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  we  now  turn  the  mind  directly  to  the  Priesthood  of  Christ, 
two  or  three  questions  seem  to  require  an  answer.  If  He  is  the 
High  Priest,  why  does  He  not,  during  His  earthly  life,  distinctly 
proclaim  Himself  as  such  ? Unmistakably  He  claims  to  be  King, 
and  by  many  implications  at  least  He  represents  Himself  as  the 
authoritative  Prophet ; yet,  in  not  a single  instance,  does  He  say  to 
His  people,  I am  also  a Priest.  We  answer,  He  does  most  distinctly 
proclaim  His  priestly  work,  and  it  was  this  He  desired  His  people 
to  see.  In  the  sacrament  of  His  Supper  He  officially  declared  that 
His  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ; already,  also,  had  He 
proclaimed  that  He  laid  down  His  life  for  His  people,  and,  as  if  to 
make  mistake  impossible,  He  added,  “ No  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I lay  it  down  of  Myself.”  He  offers  the  sacrifice  for  an,  “I  give 
My  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  John,  last  in  the  long  line  of  the 
prophets,  had  testified,  “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.”  Again,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Lord  thought 
His  people  ought  to  see  that  all  He  was  doing  was  for  them  ; as  if 
from  His  intercessory  prayer  they  might  learn  that  for  them  He 
wrought  out  redemption,  as  they  heard  the  language,  “ For  their  sakes 
I sanctify  myself.”  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disciples, 
until  the  Spirit  came,  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  priestly  work  of  Christ ; afterwards  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
the  whole  glorious  truth  bursts  upon  them,  and  is  presented  to  the 
world  in  their  discourses  and  letters  to  the  churches  and  especially 
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in  the  great  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  prophetic  book  of 
Revelation.  Hence  it  is  we  must  insist  upon  the  organic  unity  of 
the  Bible,  that  one  fact  interprets  another.  If  Kuenen  is  right,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  “ dilemma  ” either  to  renounce  our  scientific 
investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  or  else  to  exclude  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  from  that  field  of  investigation,  our  duty  is  plain — 
let  the  science  go,  and  cling  to  Jesus  Christ.  Whoever  will  read 
any  one  of  the  Gospels  in  its  entirety,  will  see  that  from  the  begin- 
ning all  things  are  converging  towards  the  death  of  Christ.  In 
connection  with  the  first  miracle  He  wrought,  He  speaks  of  His 
“ hour,”  and  through  all  His  earthly  history  His  eye  is  upon  the 
great  Consummation.  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  advancing  to  the 
sacrifice.  His  priestly  work  was  to  be  before  God,  and  He  always 
had  before  Him  the  work  of  His  Father.  “Father,  I have  glorified 
Thee  on  the  earth.”  Naturally  also  the  question  may  be  asked,  If 
Christ  sustained  the  three  Messianic  offices,  why  do  we  find  no  in- 
signia as  in  the  case  of  others?  The  answer  is  obvious,  Christ  pos- 
sessed the  complete  power  of  the  offices.  He  needed  no  adventitious 
aid,  His  work  was  in  the  invisible  world.  His  prophetic  wisdom, 
His  Priesthood,  His  Kingship,  were  in  Himself  alone.  Prophets, 
priests  and  kings  of  the  earth  needed  insignia  to  help  out  their  im- 
potence. They  were  not  easily  approached  by  the  people,  whom 
their  robes  and  crowns  and  high  state  were  designed  to  awe.  Christ 
needed  none  of  these  artificial  helps.  He  purposely  laid  aside  every- 
thing which  would  awe  the  suppliant.  He  was  the  simple,  humble 
Man,  as  mighty  a Lawgiver  when  He  delivered  the  marvelous  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  as  when  He  descended  in  fire  on  Mt.  Sinai. 
Equally  simple  was  His  departure;  ascending  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  universal  dominion,  angels  and  principalities  and  powers  to  be 
subject  unto  Him,  not  one  ray  of  the  divine  splendor  was  allowed 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  His  earthly  church.  He  came,  the  unattended 
child  of  poverty.  He  departed,  the  plain  Jesus,  blessing  His  disci- 
ples. Alone,  He  did  His  work.  He  asked  no  help  from  earthly 
position,  from  earthly  wrealth  or  power.  His  dependence  for  success 
was  not  upon  physical,  but  upon  moral  and  spiritual  forces.  God 
demanded  that  the  priest  in  the  earthly  temple  should  approach 
only  in  the  official  robes,  because  those  robes  typified  the  beauties 
and  virtues  which  were  in  Jesus.  Upon  Him  those  robes  would 
have  been  but  tawdry  trappings,  and  would  have  meant  nothing. 

Most  noteworthy  are  the  different  representations  of  Christ  in 
His  human  life.  We  hardly  seem  to  recognize  the  same  Jesus;  at 
one  time  commanding  Lazarus,  Come  forth ; at  another  crying,  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  the  cup  pass  away.  At  one  time  rebuking  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  at  another  saying,  My  soul  is  exceedingly 
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sorrowful,  even  unto  death.  Now  standing  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration ; now  nailed  to  the  Cross  on  Calvary.  But  one 
thing  can  explain  the  mystery,  He  was  King,  He  was  Priest,  He  was 
accomplishing  a work  in  the  realm  of  power,  quite  another  work  in 
the  tremendous  domain  of  justice.  Naturally  we  might  expect 
that  there  would  be  a special  and  formal  initiation  of  our  Lord  into 
His  sacerdotal  work,  and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  Trans- 
figuration scene  bore  this  relation  in  His  earthly  life.  Not  long 
before  this  event  He  demands  of  the  disciples,  Whom  say  ye  that  I, 
the  Son  of  Man,  am?  Upon  the  noble  Confession  of  Peter,  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  Jesus  proceeds  to  announce 
to  them  again,  and  very  fully,  His  betrayal  and  death.  This  is  too 
much  for  the  faith  of  Peter,  who  sees  no  necessity  for  the  death  and 
denies  the  assertions  of  Jesus  ; the  reply  of  the  Lord  is,  Thou  savorest 
the  things  that  be  of  men,  not  those  that  be  of  God.  The  Lord 
distinctly  sees  the  absolute  necessity  expressed  in  those  brief  words — 
it  behooves — npinet,  it  must  be,  it  ought  to  be — words  stronger 
than  those  which  express  the  fate  of  the  old  heathen  world,  used  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Hebrews  in  connection  with  God  Himself.  Then 
follows  the  Transfiguration,  recorded  in  three  of  the  Gospels  because 
of  its  significance,  and  left  out  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Logos,  because 
there  the  deity  of  Christ  from  the  first  verse  to  the  last  shines  con- 
spicuous. The  history  seems  clearly  to  show  that  the  Transfigura- 
tion took  place,  as  Jesus  was  about  to  make  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  to  die.  When  He  was  to  enter  upon  His  public  ministry, 
the  voice  from  heaven  had  proclaimed,  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  and 
we  may  naturally  infer  that  as  the  same  voice  was  heard  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  that  this  was  a second  inauguration. 

Let  us  consider  the  reasons  for  this  peculiar  initiation  of  Jesus  into 
His  High  Priesthood,  and  why  its  prominent  place  in  the  records  of 
the  Church,  and  why  Peter  and  John  refer  to  it  as  something  never 
to  be  forgotten.  There  are  indications  that  in  His  sojourn  on  earth 
Jesus  was  at  times,  perhaps  often,  oppressed  with  a sense  of  the  vast- 
ness of  His  work  ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  deity 
was  enshrined  in  Him,  as  the  Shekinah  in  the  Temple,  it  was  as  the 
true  seed  of  the  woman,  and  in  His  humanity,  He  wrought  out  our 
salvation.  This  humanity  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  precious  doc- 
trines of  our  faith.  In  His  special  priestly  work,  He  probably 
found  not  a word  or  sign  of  human  sympathy.  In  His  miracles  of 
mercy,  in  many  of  His  teachings,  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  were 
with  Him;  in  His  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  justice,  He  seemed 
to  stand  entirely  alone.  Men  seemed  utterly  unaware  of  the  tremen- 
dous debt  which  had  accumulated  against  them,  and  for  which 
they  were  to  answer  in  the  judgment.  Christ  knew  that  He  was 
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sustaining  marvelous  relations  with  the  Godhead ; but  this  did  not 
detract  from  His  human  fears,  nor  did  it  lessen  His  sense  of  the 
awful  weight  of  accountability  resting  upon  Him  as  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  and  the  only  hope  of  a fallen  world.  His  humanity 
is  in  union  with  deity,  but  into  what  scenes  is  He  being 
led?  Amid  the  multitudes  of  mankind  what  a life  of  loneliness 
must  that  of  Jesus  have  been ! In  the  wide  world  there  was 
apparently  not  one  that  understood  Him  or  His  work.  His  chosen 
disciples  were  utterly  blind  to  the  fact  that  when  He  began  to  be 
amazed  and  to  be  very  heavy,  He  was  entering  the  penumbra  of  the 
divine  wrath  against  a guilty  world.  It  was  not  that  there  was  a 
want  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  distrustful  anxiety  in  His  bosom ; but  it 
was  that  He  was  human,  and  that  He  only  found  relief  by  going  to 
the  desert,  or  into  the  mountain  to  pray.  The  interests,  connected 
with  His  atonement,  must  have  grown  in  magnitude  upon  His  vision 
as  the  hour  of  sacrifice  drew  near,  and  most  striking  as  well  as 
touching  are  the  statements  that  He  made  supplication  with  strong 
crying  and  tears.  He  was  heard  in  that  He  feared.  There  was  a 
weight  accumulating  upon  Jesus  which  men  could  not  see ; there 
were  woes  gathering  around  Him  from  the  unseen  realms  of  justice, 
such  as  He  could  not  have  anticipated  and  such  as  amazed  Him,  and 
He  was  coming  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  A man 
shall  be  a hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a covert  from  the  tem- 
pest. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Christ  rarely  speaks  of  His  own  sufferings. 
He  asks  no  sympathy.  He  seems  intent  on  comforting  and  blessing 
others,  even  amid  the  agonies  of  the  Cross.  He  pities  and  saves 
the  dying  thief.  Through  His  life  He  complains  not  of  hunger, 
nor  of  thirst,  nor  of  poverty,  nor  of  weariness  ; but  as  the  atonement 
draws  near,  the  first  expression  of  His  own  grief  falls  from  His  lips, 
and  he  says,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful.  Who  will  not  say  that 
Jesus  did  not  need  all  the  strength  and  comfort  of  the  transfigura- 
tion with  its  attendant  scenes,  to  sustain  Him  under  the  vengeance  of 
divine  justice  ? Let  us  stop  here  for  a moment  to  sweep  away  that 
wretched  caricature  presented  by  Marcion,  and  by  some,  let  us  be 
thankful  they  are  very  few,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  who  have 
represented  God  the  Father,  as  the  mere  personification  of  justice 
without  love,  and  Christ  coming  forth  in  antagonism  to  reconcile 
Him  by  suffering,  and  against  His  will  to  quench  the  flames  of  His 
wrath.  This  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New.  The  Old  Testament  is  as  full  of  God’s  love  as  it  is  of  His 
justice,  and  the  New  Testament  is  as  full  of  God’s  justice  as  it  is  of 
His  love.  Love  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  work  of  redemp- 
tion. It  is  God  who  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him 
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up  for  us  all.  It  is  God  who  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  but  it  is  God  who  cannot  and  who  will  not  dis- 
honor His  glorious  attributes  of  holiness,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 
When  Christ  therefore  yields  Himself  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  He 
says,  “Lo,  I come  to  do  Thy  will,  0 God.”  The  Lord  takes  Peter, 
James  and  John  and  ascends  into  a high  mountain  apart  to  pray. 
This  prayer  shows  His  sense  of  need.  Then  comes  the  response. 
His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  the  shekinah  shone  through  the 
walls  of  the  temple  in  which  it  dwelt,  and  behold  there  talked  with 
Him  two  men  who  were  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory 
and  spake  of  the  death  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
The  disciples,  the  representatives  of  the  new  dispensation,  wake  out 
of  their  half-sleep  and  behold  His  glory  and  the  two  men  who 
talked  with  Him.  Peter,  blind  as  ever  to  the  necessity  of  the 
priestly  work,  cries,  Lord,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles.  He 
sees  no  need  of  the  sacrificial  death.  He  is  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  eternal  justice  holds  her  uncanceled  claims  against  a guilty 
world.  Doubtless  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  these  men  with 
Jesus.  Here,  then,  are  the  representatives  of  His  Church  of  all 
ages,  and  over  them  comes  the  bright  cloud,  and  the  Father’s  voice 
is  heard,  “ This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased. 
Hear  ye  Him.”  The  language  is  composed  of  sentences  from  all  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  This  is  My  beloved 
Son,  My  King,  from  the  2d  Psalm  ; in  whom  I am  well  pleased,  My 
High  Priest,  whom  it  is  the  Father’s  pleasure  to  bruise,  from  Isaiah  ; 
hear  Him,  My  Prophet,  from  the  law  of  Moses.  We  can  easily 
discern  the  strengthening  power  of  the  phrase,  “in  whom  I am  well 
pleased,”  and  how  the  entire  scene,  remaining  in  His  memory,  would 
serve  to  nerve  Jesus  for  the  endurance  of  those  agonies  that  were 
about  to  come  upon  Him. 

Perhaps  we  shall  see  as  clearly  as  in  any  other  way  the  great- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  if  we  seek  to  answer  the  question, 
why,  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  His  death  was  the  one 
subject  of  discourse.  First,  we  must  consider  the  preparations 
which  through  thousands  of  years  had  been  making  for  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  and  how  it  must  have  seemed  to 
Him,  who  was  about  to  pass  through  its  scenes.  The  Lamb  slain 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  one  of  the  great  subjects  of 
the  counselings  of  eternity.  This  thought  alone  would  be  enough 
to  overwhelm  with  awe  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  In  the  next  place, 
He  looked  into  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  His  death  was 
one  of  the  prominent  themes.  There  He  saw  the  bruising  of  the 
heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  betrayal,  the  mocking,  the 
scourging,  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  parted  garments, 
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the  vinegar  mixed  with  gall,  the  shaking  of  the  head,  the  broken 
heart,  the  forsaking  of  God.  For  Jesus  there  was  no  hope  of  any 
other  death.  Then  He  saw  His  death  foreshadowed  in  the  temple 
sacrifices,  whose  blood  had  streamed  for  centuries,  every  victim 
showing  His  death  ; every  lamb,  dying  under  the  knife,  was  to  Him 
a foreshadow ; all  the  fires  of  the  altars,  burning  night  and  day,  for 
thousands  of  years  from  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  were  waiting  for  Him, 
were  coming  down  to  envelop  and  consume  the  one  great  sacrifice, 
the  Lamb  of  God.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  preparation,  yet 
more  fearful  to  Him,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  sepa- 
rate from  sinners.  Distinctly  was  it  revealed  to  Him  in  prophecy 
that  the  Lord  would  lay  upon  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all,  that  He 
was  to  bear  our  sins,  to  be  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  To 
Jesus,  the  awful  truth  was  revealed  of  the  imputation  of  sin.  All 
the  more  fearful  was  this,  because  to  Him  sin  was  seen  in  all  its 
vileness  and  infinite  malignity.  Jesus  saw  that  one  sin,  discerned  in 
the  light  of  God,  was  more  than  any  soul  could  bear  ; that  any  sin 
could  drive  its  perpetrator  into  remediless  remorse,  could  sink  a man 
or  an  angel  into  the  depths  of  despair,  for  every  sin  was  not  against 
a government,  but  against  a person,  against  the  infinite  God.  On 
every  side  of  Him,  Jesus  beheld  the  transgressions  of  men.  In 
every  blasphemy,  in  every  impurity,  in  every  scene  of  violence,  in 
every  falsehood,  in  every  display  of  selfishness,  He  saw  the  materials 
of  His  burden  increasing,  the  fuel  heaping  up  for  the  burnt  sacrifice. 
These  iniquities  had  been  accumulating  through  long  generations. 
How  innumerable  are  the  sins  of  a single  man.  The  Scriptures  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  every  pious  soul,  “ My  iniquities  have  gone  over 
my  head,  I cannot  answer  Him  for  one  of  a thousand.”  Who  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  take  upon  himself  a sin  committed  by  another, 
and  to  answer  for  that  sin  before  the  great  white  throne  of  judg- 
ment? Who  would  dare  say  to  God,  Lay  upon  me  the  penalty 
due  for  the  violation  of  the  law  of  righteousness  ? Wherever  a sin 
falls  it  brings  with  it  the  withering  curse.  Jesus  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar, as  His  teachings  show,  with  the  Old  Testament  revelations 
of  the  majesty  of  God’s  law  and  the  horrible  evil  of  sin,  and  He 
saw  close  before  Him  the  hour  when  the  Lord  would  impute  to 
Him  the  transgressions  of  men,  like  the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude. 
He  stood  before  God,  the  victim,  to  be  made  sin,  to  be  made  a curse. 
The  sins  of  the  old  saints,  who  slept  in  the  dust  of  earth,  of  Abel, 
of  Noah,  of  prophets  and  kings,  of  the  hosts,  who,  for  generations 
had  worshiped  around  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  sins  of 
generations  yet  unborn,  the  crimes  and  impurities  committed  in  a 
hundred  nations,  in  cities  and  islands  and  continents,  the  sin  of  the 
world,  this  is  the  tremendous  language  of  Scripture. 
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No  revelation  concerning  a definite  atonement  lightens  up  this 
overwhelming  truth  ; from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  through 
its  ages  the  sins  never  forgotten  by  eternal  justice,  recorded  in  the 
books  to  be  opened  on  the  day  of  judgment,  had  been  rolling  down 
like  great  mountains  towards  Calvary,  and  from  out  the  future  gen- 
erations they  came  also  to  the  spot  where  was  to  stand  this  silent 
Lamb  of  God.  Jesus  stood  silent,  for  why  should  He  attempt  to 
speak  to  man  of  the  unspeakable  ? Only  He  could  take  the’dimen- 
sions  of  this  weight  of  woe.  Before  the  just  Avenger,  Christ  was 
the  sinner,  the  thief,  the  murderer,  the  curse.  There  was  yet  another 
display,  which  might  well  cause  Jesus  to  shrink  from  the  approach- 
ing death  and  to  feel  the  need  of  heavenly  strengthening.  The  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  divine  wrath  was  quite  another  thing  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  from  what  it  is  in  the  mind  of  blinded  man  who  has  lost 
the  sense  of  the  divine  honor,  and  who  is  willing  enough  to  be  saved 
although  every  glorious  attribute  of  the  divine  nature  may  be 
trampled  under  foot.  The  honor  of  His  Father  was  very  dear  to 
the  heart  of  Christ.  He  saw  the  earth  covered  with  the  inflictions 
of  the  divine  wrath,  but  it  was  just  wrath.  Justice  is  an  attribute 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  exhibitions  of  that  wrath  Jesus  saw  on 
every  side ; all  over  the  earth  were  ruined  cities  and  fragments  of 
desolated  nations,  everywhere  sepulchres  for  the  dead  and  always 
the  tidings  of  calamities.  Perhaps  from  the  mountain  where  He  was 
transfigured  He  could  see  the  lake  which  covered  the  wicked  cities, 
overwhelmed  by  the  tempest  of  fire ; and  yet  these  were  but  finite 
displays  of  the  justice  of  God  against  sin.  Jesus  also  looked  into 
eternity.  He  saw  the  fires  of  hell,  the  everlasting  ages  of  torment. 
He  heard  the  prophetic  voices  from  the  old  dispensation  and  knew 
that  it  was  He  of  whom  they  spake.  “ The  sorrows  of  death  com- 
passed Me,  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  Me,  all  thy  waves,  thy 
billows,  thy  waterspouts,  have  gone  over  Me ; awake,  0 sword,  against 
My  fellow  and  smite  the  shepherd  of  the  flock.”  He  knew  that  the 
flaming  sword  that  kept  the  gates  of  Eden  would*  be  quenched  in 
the  heart  of  the  First-born.  There  was  no  concealment  from  Christ ; 
the  tempest,  such  as  no  man  or  angel  ever  beheld,  was  to  burst  upon 
Him,  the  surety  of  His  people.  All  the  forces  of  wickedness  too 
were  conspiring  together;  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  principalities 
of  hell  invisible  to  men,  Jews  and  Romans,  powers  natural  and 
supernatural,  were  conspiring  together  in  this  crisis  of  the  world’s 
history.  Above  all  this,  there  was  the  consummation  of  suffering, 
when  regarded  as  a sinner  and  as  a curse ; there  was  to  be  the  sepa- 
ration from  God,  which  is  death.  As  we  have  seen,  Christ  made 
little  of  natural  death,  it  was  to  Him  only  a sleep  ; but  there  was 
another  death  He  must  pass  through,  and  it  is  with  a loud  voice 
26 
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that  all  the  world  may  hear,  that  the  universe  may  hear,  that  He 
utters  the  cry,  My  God,  and  again  the  cry,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  ? The  life  of  the  soul  is  in  communion  with  God,  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  God  is  death  itself.  The  death  of  Jesus 
stands  alone  as  He  stands  in  history.  Would  it  not  then  seem  that 
Moses  and  Elias  were  sent  as  comforters,  like  the  angel  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  when  there  was  pressed  from  the  brow  of  Christ  the 
sweat  as  drops  of  blood  ? Especially  as  these  men  were  relying  upon 
His  sacrifice  yet  to  be  made,  of  what  else  could  they  speak  than  of 
His  death  ? This  was  a crisis,  not  merely  in  His  own  history,  but 
in  the  vast  universe  of  God.  All  the  interests  of  mankind  and  of 
the  heavenly  world  were  depending  on  that  death  ; the  mighty  host 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  were  there  only  in  anticipation,  the 
price  of  their  redemption  had  not  yet  been  paid,  their  eternal  hope 
was  in  His  expiatory  sacrifice;  how,  then,  must  the  heavenly 
watchers  have  looked  with  interest  intense  on  every  step  He  took 
when,  descending  from  the  mountain,  He  went  towards  Jerusalem. 
How  must  their  hearts  have  thrilled  with  the  cry,  “Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  the  cup  pass  away and  how  must  they  have  exulted 
at  the  victory  expressed  in  the  utterance,  “ Not  my  will,  but  Thine 
be  done.”  We  know  not  how  the  angel  in  the  garden  strengthened 
Jesus  when  He  was  in  His  agony.  We  think  it  not  probable  that 
it  was  physical  strength  he  communicated,  but  far  more  probable 
that  He  strengthened  His  soul  by  some  message  of  encouragement. 
He  might  have  told  Him  of  all  the  great  hosts  now  in  heaven,  the 
old  saints  who  had  suffered  and  many  of  them  been  martyred  for 
God,  of  the  millions  of  little  children,  all  of  whom  were  dependent 
upon  His  work,  of  the  multitudes  of  all  nations  who  were  waiting 
for  the  sacrifice  of  their  High  Priest,  and  who  had  no  other  hope, 
and  whose  salvation  would  glorify  His  Father  in  heaven.  Certain 
it  is  Christ  was  sustained  through  the  shame  of  the  cross  by  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him.  What  wonder  then  that  such  special 
pains  are  taken  in  all  the  New  Testament  to  emphasize  and  make 
prominent  the  death  of  Christ!  It  seems  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  determined  to  arrest  the  attention  of  men  to  the  cross.  Nature 
is  made  to  sympathize,  the  sun  refuses  to  shine,  the  earth  trembles, 
the  graves  are  opened,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent  asunder,  and 
if  nothing  is  said  of  angels  or  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  men  made 
perfect,  we  can  more  than  surmise  that  this  might  serve  to  divert 
the  thoughts  from  the  sacrificial  death.  The  one  object  for  the 
gaze  of  the  -sinner  is  the  cross,  the  altar  of  sacrifice ; hence  the  cen- 
tral mystery  of  our  holy  religion  upon  earth  is  the  Lord’s  supper, 
the  broken  body,  and  the  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Both  are  for  sinners. 
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Now,  if  we  consider  the  position  and  influence  of  Christ’s  death 
historically,  we  see  that  it  was  not  only  the  ending  of  His  sufferings, 
but  it  was  the  foundation  of  His  constantly  increasing  glory.  He 
was  the  corner-stone  of  the  great  temple,  but  that  stone  was  laid 
when  He  made  the  sacrifice  for  sin.  Until  His  death,  His  path 
must  be  continually  downward  into  deeper  humiliation,  but  in  His 
death  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a kingdom  that  is  everlasting. 
For  four  thousand  years,  the  vast  lines  of  Providence  were  converg- 
ing to  the  cross  of  Christ.  All  the  lines  are  now  converging 
towards  the  Messiah’s  throne.  The  dogmatic  proofs  of  the  High 
Priesthood  of  Christ  are  too  numerous  to  be  advanced  in  this  place. 
The  Bible,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  a book  for  the  people,  and 
all  readers  of  this  book  who  are  willing  by  simple  faith  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  God,  understand  the  language  so  often  and  clearly 
uttered,  that  Christ  has  ransomed  His  people,  that  He  has  bought 
them  with  His  own  blood,  that  He  has  washed  them  from  their 
sins  in  His  blood,  and  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission.  To  God’s  own  people,  the  experimental  evidence  is  the 
seal  set  upon  the  divine  testimonies.  To  Martin  Luther,  convinced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  sin,  seeing  before  him  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
there  was  no  relief  in  the  works  of  the  law,  in  self-righteousness,  in 
any  ethical  or  imparted  righteousness.  There  was  just  one  relief 
to  his  overburdened  soul,  and  that  was  in  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  : “ Give  Me  thy  sins,  receive  by  faith  My  righteousness.” 
No  sense  of  inward  righteousness  can  ever  lead  to  the  joy  felt  by 
so  many  believers  and  expressed  by  the  evangelical  prophet : “ I will 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God ; for 
He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  He  hath 
covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a bridegroom  decked 
with  ornaments  and  as  a bride  adorned  with  her  jewels.”  No  man 
who  has  ever  seen  by  faith  Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest,  who 
hath  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  whose  intercession  is  as  necessary 
as  His  sacrifice,  and  who  lives  now  to  make  intercession  for  us,  can 
have  a heart  to  tear  from  our  Redeemer  His  High  Priestly  robes,  or 
to  slight  that  blood  which  has  been  shed  to  take  away  sin.  It  is 
with  alarm  that  we  hear  and  are  compelled  to  believe  that  quite 
another  doctrine  than  this,  so  long  held  by  the  evangelical  Church 
and  set  forth  in  her  hymns  of  praise  and  proclaimed  in  her  sacra- 
ments, is  now  spreading  far  and  wide,  not  only  in  England  and 
Scotland,  as  it  long  has  on  the  Continent,  leading  to  Universalism, 
but  also  in  America,  and  if  we  are  not  upon  our  guard,  may  get 
access  into  all  our  churches.  “ I have  given  up  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,”  said  a prominent  New  England  clergyman  in  our 
hearing.  Let  us  put  it  in  plainer  language  : ‘‘  I reject  the  imputed 
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righteousness  of  Christ ; I refuse  to  be  saved  by  the  righteousness 
of  another.”  There  is  no  middle  ground  here,  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. The  sinner  who  is  to  be  justified  at  God’s  tribunal  must 
either  be  declared  just  because  he  is  righteous  in  himself,  or  else  he 
must  be  justified  in  the  righteousness  of  another.  We  freely 
admit  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a motive  and  thus  far  accept  the 
moral  theory,  and  heartily  also  do  we  accept  the  truth  that  a trans- 
forming, sanctifying  power  emanates  from  the  cross.  But  we  must 
remember  that  great  and  destructive  errors  obtain  foothold  through 
the  partial  truth  that  is  in  them,  nor  must  we  ever  forget  that  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  are  those  who  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  ser- 
pent ; they  deny,  they  detract,  they  set  knowledge  above  faith,  they 
work  by  craft,  they  destroy,  they  cannot  build  up.  The  disposition 
of  the  true  believer  is  not  to  minimize  God’s  revelations,  and  this, 
alas,  is  the  disposition  of  too  many,  even  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  minimize  everything  that  God  is,  and  that  He  does — inspira- 
tion, miracles,  the  doctrines,  and  God  Himself.  Nor  must  we  marvel 
at  this.  There  is  no  doctrine  of  our  faith  so  rooted  in  the  heart  of 
the  world,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  safe  without 
incessant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Christ’s  true  disciples.  From 
the  time  He  first  appeared  among  men,  open  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  Him  by  the  world  and  covert  attacks  by  His  professed 
disciples.  His  religion  is  an  exotic,  and  that  it  should  survive  in 
this  inimical  world  is  as  marvelous  as  if  a tropical  plant  should 
survive  in  a polar  winter.  Around  the  cross  especially  the  Church 
must  rally ; this  is  our  citadel ; not  a piece  of  wood,  with  its  trans- 
verse beams,  nor  a martyr  dying  for  the  truth  upon  it,  nor  a theat- 
rical display  designed  to  touch  our  sympathies,  but  the  cross  with 
its  correlated  doctrines — the  cross  which  glorifies  God’s  justice  and 
truth,  the  cross  where  mercy  and  truth  meet  together  and  righteous- 
ness and  peace  kiss  each  other  over  the  sacrifice  for  sin.  No  Chris- 
tian can  safely  forget  the  attributes  of  God  which  awaken  awe. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  enters  into  all  true  religion,  and  there  never  was 
an  age  when  there  was  more  need  of  impressing  upon  all  Christians 
the  admonition,  Wherefore  we,  receiving  a kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear,  for  our  God  is  a consuming  fire. 

Samuel  M.  Woodbridge. 


New  Brunswick. 
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JONATHAN  EDWARDS  AS  A NATURALIST. 

I. 

THE  recently  issued  work  of  Prof.  Allen  on  tlie  “ Life  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  ” has  renewed  and  awakened  interest  in  that 
remarkable  character.  Most  readers  of  general  and  theological 
literature  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  position  held  by  him  as  a 
philosopher.  His  work  on  “ The  Will  ” still  keeps  rank  as  one  of 
the  greatest  books  written  by  an  American.  But  the  knowledge 
that  Edwards  is  entitled  to  a place  among  the  pioneers  of  Natural 
History  has  heretofore  been  limited  to  a small  number  of  persons 
specially  interested  in  science.  To  that  little  band  it  gives  particu- 
lar pleasure  to  note  the  recognition  of  that  fact  which  these  last  few 
months  have  brought. 

In  a work  on  the  life-history  of  American  spiders,  of  which  the 
first  volume  only  has  been  issued,  the  present  writer  alludes  to  the 
araneological  observations  of  Master  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  he 
credits  with  anticipating,  by  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  observations  which  he  himself  has 
made,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  original.*  In  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  same  work,  now  passing  through  the  press,  these  discov- 
eries of  the  young  naturalist  are  given  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on 
the  “ Aeronautic  or  Ballooning  Habits  of  Spiders.”  ' 

My  first  knowledge  of  these  studies  was  obtained  from  a printed 
extract  from  the  life  of  Jonathan  Edwards  by  Dr.  Sereno  E. 
Dwight.f  This  author  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  publish 
the  now  famous  letter  written  by  Edwards,  when  a boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  to  an  English  correspondent  of  his  father’s,  in 
which  letter  he  describes  what  he  has  seen  of  the  habits  of  so-called 
“ flying  spiders.”  The  scientific  world  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  matter  as  early  as  1832  by  the  editor  of  Silliman’s  Journal, \ 

* McCook  : “ American  Spiders  and  their  Spinning-work,”  Yol.  i,  p.  69. 
f “The  Works  of  President  Edwards,  with  a Memoir  of  his  Life,”  in  ten  vol- 
umes. By  Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight.  S.  Converse,  New  York,  1829,  Yol.  i,  p.  23  sq. 

X American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts , Vol.  xxi,  1832,  pp.  109  sq.  The  letter 
is  published  as  an  appendix  to  Prof.  Hentz’s  monograph,  “ On  North  American 
Spiders,”  and  is  entitled  ‘‘Juvenile  Observations  of  President  Edwards  on 
Spiders.” 
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who  published  in  full  the  above-named  letter  as  printed  by  Dr. 
Dwight.  The  facts,  however,  as  far  as  recent  naturalists  are  con- 
cerned, being  thus  more  than  half  a century  old,  were  only  known 
to  a few  specialists  in  arachnology. 

The  January  number  of  the  Andover  Review  takes  up  this  subject 
anew,  and  in  a valuable  and  interesting  paper,*  Prof.  Smyth  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  Edwards’  studies,  and  permits  us  to  look  into 
the  operations  of  the  young  mind  while  pursuing  his  remarkable 
experiments  and  observations.  An  unpublished  manuscript  is 
therein  edited  which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  record  ot 
the  boy’s  studies,  from  which  record  the  letter  to  the  English  cor- 
respondent was  probably  constructed. 

I propose  in  the  present  paper  to  examine,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a specialist,  the  various  facts  contained  in  the  letter  of  Master 
Edwards ; to  compare  them  with  the  facts  as  independently  observed 
and  published  in  recent  times ; to  test  their  value  from  a strictly 
scientific  view ; and  to  note  what  credit  the  young  naturalist  is 
entitled  to  receive  on  the  score  of  priority. 

II. 

It,  is  evident  that  Edwards  had  made  a rude  division  of  various 
tribes  of  spiders  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  at  least  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  all  popular  purposes.  He  divides  the  spiders  into  four 
classes : First,  “ those  that  keep  in  houses,”  which  are  evidently 
the  Lineweavers  (Retitelariae),  whose  well-known  cobwebs  of  inter- 
secting lines  frequently  ornament  the  corners  and  angles  of  our 
homes.  Second,  “ those  that  keep  in  forests  upon  trees,  bushes  and 
shrubs these  are  the  Orbweavers  (Orbitelariae),  and  are  designated 
beyond  a doubt  by  the  subsequent  statement  that  they  are  “ that 
sort  of  spider  that  make  those  curious  network,  polygonal  webs.” 
A third  class  he  designates  as  “those  that  keep  in  the  ground,” 
which  is  a fair  description  of  the  Citigradae,  popularly  known  as  the 
Lycosids,  Wolf  or  Ground  spiders.  These  make  burrows  in  the 
earth,  and  are  frequently  found  stalking  their  prey  in  the  open  field. 
The  fourth  class  is  more  generally  designated  as  the  “ sorts  which 
keep  in  rotten  logs,  hollow  trees,  swamps  and  grass.”  This  descrip- 
tion may  cover  a large  class  of  spiders  widely  removed  from  each 
other  structurally,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  to  characterize  those 
that  are  known  as  Tubeweavers  (Tubitelariae),  whose  silken  cells 
and  funnel-shaped  snares  abound  in  just  such  localities  as  Edwards 
describes. 

*“The  Flying  Spider:  Observations  by  Jonathan  Edwards  when  a Boy.” 
Andover  Review,  January,  1890,  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth. 
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The  lacking  of  minute  detail  in  such  classification  as  this  would 
of  course  be  notable  at  the  present  time,  but  if  one  considers  that 
this  observation  was  made  perhaps  as  early  as  A.  D.  1716,  when  no 
attention  had  been  given  to  American  spiders,  and  very  little  to 
European,  and  that  the  lad  making  the  classification  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  had  thus  divided  the  creatures 
under  observation  simply  from  his  own  knowledge  of  their  habits, 
it  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  highly  praiseworthy.  He  had,  in 
fact,  hit  upon  the  foundation  principle  of  classification  of  the  distin- 
guished Latreille,  who,  just  a century  later,*  divided  spiders  into 
seven  groups,  based  upon  those  very  habits  of  which  young  Edwards 
notes  some,  although  of  course  with  more  careful  characterization. 

III. 

Turning  to  the  special  matter  under  view,  namely,  the  letter  on 
“ The  Flying  Spider,”  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  thoroughly  the 
boy  had  worked  out  his  problem.  In  the  first  place  (page  6),f  he 
had  found  that  in  a dewy  morning  towards  the  latter  end  of  August 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  one  has  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  study  spider-webs  afield.  The  particles  of  moisture  deposited 
thereon  during  the  night  then  make  them  conspicuous.  There  is  no 
sight  in  nature  more  striking  than  this;  and  familiar  as  one  may 
be  with  the  matter,  he  will  continually  wonder  when  he  sees,  on 
sucb  occasions,  the  innumerable  myriads  of  webs  of  various  forms 
that  hang  upon  the  foliage  of  every  manner  of  plant. 

I have  seen  a fir  tree  literally  covered  from  tip  to  lowermost 
branch  with  dew-laden  webs,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  Every 
blade  of  grass,  every  head  of  timothy,  every  bunch  of  weeds,  all 
shrubs  and  flowers  and  plants  are  ornamented  by  this  graceful  dra- 
pery. The  hedgerows  are  sometimes  festooned  and  upholstered  with 
the  broad,  sheeted,  funnel-shaped  snare  of  our  speckled  Tubeweaver 
(Agalena  nsevia),  every  web  looking  like  a fairy  platter  filled  with 
beaded  dew.  The  round  webs  of  the  Orbweavers,  great  and  small, 
droop  under  their  burden  of  dew-drops  that  look  like  strings  of  pearl 
as  they  hang  around  the  viscid  spirals  that  form  the  armature  of  the 
snare.  Even  on  the  plowed  fields  and  barren  roadsides,  where 
young  spiders  have  found  lodging  for  the  night,  the  same  drapery 
is  observed. 

One  may  sometimes  see  a like  phenomenon  in  winter.  I recall  a 

*See  Cuvier’s  “Le  Regne  Animal,”  edition  1817,  Paris. 

fThe  page  references  in  this  article  refer  to  the  page  numbers  in  Prof.  Smyth’s 
paper,  which  I use  here  as  more  likely  to  be  accessible  to  the  readers  of  this 
Review  than  the  one  in  Silliman’s  Journal  or  the  original  in  Dwight’s  “Life.” 
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walk  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  on  a morning  suc- 
ceeding a Christmas  day.  The  lake  had  been  overhung  with  mist 
for  several  days ; a sharp  frost  had  fallen,  and  as  the  sunlight 
appeared  above  the  Alps  the  piers  and  ballustrade  of  the  well- 
known  bridge  across  the  lake  were  shown  to  be  festooned,  in  some 
places  freely,  with  threads  of  spinningwork.  I was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  appearance  of  a statue  which  showed  around  the 
entire  face  and  neck  these  beaded  lines.  They  had  an  odd  effect 
upon  the  bronze  icon.  The  threads  of  the  late  autumn,  or  those 
which  had  been  outspun  by  some  straggling  spider  attracted  forth 
from  winter  quarters  by  an  unusually  warm  day,  were  stretched 
from  nose  to  cheek,  over  eyes  and  eyebrows,  around  ears,  mouth, 
chin  and  neck.  There  they  had  remained,  perhaps  for  months,  un- 
observed by  any  passer-by,  until  the  heavy  mist,  clinging  to  the 
delicate  filaments,  was  hardened  into  white  crystals  by  the  hoar 
frost — and  lo  ! the  unseen  drapery  was  brought  to  view.  I do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  good  Genevans  observed  this  effort  of  Nature 
to  decorate  their  bronzes,  but  if  so  they  probably  wondered  how  it 
came  about  in  midwinter,  and  possibly  were  seized  with  an  itching 
desire  to  brush  the  cobwebs  from  the  face  and  eyes  of  their  statued 
heroes. 

Another  fact  which  Edwards  had  discovered  is,  that  spider-webs 
which  ordinarily  are  unobserved,  may  readily  be  brought  into  view 
by  putting  one’s  self  in  such  a position  that  the -rays  of  the  sun  shall 
fall  upon  them  against  some  opaque  body.  Many  times  have  I 
practiced  this  habit,  which  is  the  result  of  long  experience  in 
searching  for  spider-webs,  and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  I have  fre- 
quently been  indebted  for  an  undeserved  reputation  for  keenness  of 
vision,  when  walking  in  the  fields  during  a summer  vacation  with 
friends,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  that  I had  seen  spider-webs 
in  certain  positions,  until  I took  them  up  to  the  object  upon  which 
they  hung,  and  thus  confirmed  my  assertion.  I have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  instructing  my  assistants  to  observe  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  always  a revelation  to  them  to  find  that  such  a simple  trick  un- 
covers to  their  vision  so  many  unsuspected  beauties  of  araneal 
spinningwork. 

IV. 

Once  more  (page  7),  the  boy  naturalist  had  discovered  that  the 
aeronautic  habit  of  spiders  is  closely  associated  with  those  bridge- 
lines which  are  continually  observed  in  summer  time  stretched  from 
tree  to  tree  across  roads,  between  fences  and  in  like  positions.  The 
two  habits  are  the  result  of  one  method.  When  a spider  wishes  to 
cross  a vacant  space,  it  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  the  points 
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of  its  abdomen,  upon  and  within  which  are  located  the  spinning 
organs.  The  apparatus  is  then  set  in  motion,  and  immediately  a 
thread,  or  a series  of  diverging  threads,  escapes  from  the  spinning 
spools,  and  borne  by  the  wind  is  carried  out  until  it  touches  some 
object  with  which  it  entangles.  Thereupon  the  spider  pulls  upon 
its  output  line  to  see  if  it  be  firmly  fastened,  proceeds  to  draw  it 
taut,  and  passes  over,  “ hand  over  hand  ” as  it  were,  with  body 
hanging  downward.  Most  of  this  process  Edwards  had  observed, 
and  alludes  to  in  his  letter.  By  the  way,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  notice  here  that  there  is  a tradition  which  appears  to  have  some 
foundation  in  fact,  that  the  first  wire  suspension  bridge  constructed 
by  man  was  suggested  by  this  habit  of  the  spider  to  stretch  its  deli- 
cate bridge-line  across  streams,  as  it  often  does. 

Once  more,  Edwards  appears  to  have  discovered  that  the  spider, 
while  engaged  in  casting  out  these  bridge-lines,  often  swings  itself  in 
a little  basket  of  threads  held  between  the  bunched  feet.  In  one 
of  his  experiments,  he  speaks  of  a spider  that  “ let  himself  down  a 
little,  hanging  by  his  web,  and  presently  I perceived  a web  out  from 
his  tail,  a good  way  in  the  air.”  Again  (page  14),  “ When  they 
would  Go  from  one  tree  to  Another,  or  would  fly  in  the  Air,  they 
first  Let  themselves  Down  a little  way  from  the  twig  they  stand  on 
by  a web,  and  then  laying  hold  of  it  by  his  fore  feet  and  bearing 
himself  by  that  puts  Out  a web  which  being  Drawn  out  of  his  tail 
■with  infinite  Ease  by  the  Gently  moving  Air  to  what  length  the 
Spider  pleases.” 

This  habit  I several  years  ago  described  at  length  in  the  “ Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,”  and 
supposed  at  the  time  that  I was  the  original  discoverer ; but  a sub- 
sequent study  of  Edwards’  letter  in  Silliman’s  Journal  convinced 
me  that  the  credit  belongs  to  the  boy  naturalist.  In  no  other  point 
is  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  better  shown  than  in  this.  He 
illustrates  his  statement  by  rude  but  sufficiently  exact  figures,  which 
are  reproduced  by  Prof.  Smyth  in  his  paper.* 

Edwards  is  also  correct  in  his  statement  that  two  threads,  instead 
of  one,  issue  from  the  spinnerets  of  the  spider  when  it  is  engaged  in 
ballooning  (page  7).  Indeed,  more  than  two,  sometimes  a whole 
cluster  of  threads,  will  be  thrown  out  from  the  spinnerets,  and  these, 
as  they  are  elongated  by  the  combined  action  of  the  wind  and  the 
spider,  diverge  from  one  another,  thus  gradually  increasing  the 
buoyancy  of  this  primitive  balloon. 

* In  Vol.  i of  my  work  on  American  spiders  above  alluded  to,  I made  fac 
similes  of  these  drawings  as  they  are  given  in  Silliman’s  Journal,  supposing 
them  to  he  accurate.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  Edwards’  drawings,  as  given  by 
Prof.  Smyth,  are  far  more  accurate  than  those , particularly  in  the  outline  of  the 
spider’s  body  and  legs. 
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V. 

Again,  Edwards  divined  correctly  the  manner  in  which  the 
spider’s  thread  is  formed.  He  could  make  no  studies  of  the  interior 
structure  of  the  animal.  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the  micro- 
scope to  do  this ; hut  this  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  reasoned  that  the 
spinning  stuff  must  be  contained  in  liquid  form  within  certain 
appropriate  organs  in  the  abdomen,  from  which  it  is  expressed, 
escaping  from  the  spinnerets  as  a liquid,  and  immediately  hardening 
by  contact  with  the  air.  I quote  his  language  : “ Seeing  that  the 

web  while  it  is  in  the  Spider,  is  a certain  cloudy  liquor  with  which 
that  Great  bottle  tail  of  theirs  is  filld  which  immediately  upon  its 
being  Exposed  to  the  Air  turns  to  A Dry  substance,  and  Exceed- 
ingly Rarities  and  extends  it  self”  (page  16).  “Now  if  it  be  a 
liquor  it  is  hard  to  Conceive  how  they  should  let  out  a fine  Even 
thread  without  expelling  a little  Drop  at  the  End  of  it  but  none 
such  Can  be  Discerned,  but  there  is  no  need  of  this.”  . . . . “ Indeed, 
Sir,  I never  Could  Distinctly  see  them  Do  this,  so  Small  a piece  of 
web  being  imperceptible  amongst  the  spider’s  legs.  But  I Cannot 
Doubt  but  that  it  is  so,  because  there  is  a necessity  that  they  should 
some  way  or  other  Separate  the  web.” 

There  is  probably  no  more  beautiful  study  in  the  whole  realm  of 
histology  than  the  spinning  organs  of  the  ordinary  orbweaving 
spider.  In  the  lower  or  ventral  part  of  the  abdomen  are  located 
several  hundred  minute  glands,  within  which  are  contained  various 
kinds  of  silk  extruded  by  the  spider.  With  each  gland  is  connected 
a minute  duct,  which  passes  out  through  a jointed  spinning  spool 
seated  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  spinnerets  or  finger-like  organs 
located  just  beneath  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  usually 
six  of  these  spinnerets,  and  on  the  surface  of  each  one  are  situated 
sometimes  as  many  as  a hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
minute  spools.  The  silken  glands  within  the  abdomen  are  sur- 
rounded by  a muscular  coating,  whose  contraction  forces  the  liquid 
within  the  glands  through  the  duct,  out  of  the  spinning  spool,  into 
the  air.  Several  hundreds  of  these  spinning  spools  will  at  once  be 
extruding  their  tiny  filaments,  and  all  these  unite  to  form  that 
extremely  delicate  object  known  as  the  spider’s  web.*  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  spinning  machinery  devised  by  man  is  not  worthy  to  be 
spoken  of  in  comparison  with  such  intricate,  elegant  and  delicate 
spinning  structure  as  this.  That  a mere  lad,  wandering  among  New 
England  fields  a century  and  three-quarters  ago,  should  have  enter- 
tained a theory  which  modern  histological  science  has  confirmed  so 
completely,  is  certainly  a startling  incident. 

*See,  for  details  and  illustrations,  “American  Spiders  and  their  Spinning- 
work,”  chapter  ii,  on  the  “Spinning  Organs.” 
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VI. 

Edwards  perceived  also  (page  11)  that  the  spider  had  no  direction 
of  its  frail,  aerial  vessel,  after  it  had  once  embarked,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  go  at  the  will  of  the  wind  and  to  disembark  and  settle 
wherever  its  balloon  might  find  an  entanglement.  He  correctly 
discerned  and  explained  the  theory  of  equilibrium  by  which  the 
spider  navigates  the  air  (page  12).  This  is  his  explanation  (page  15) : 
“ If  there  be  not  web  more  than  enough  Just  to  Counterbalance  the 
gravity  of  the  Spider  the  spider  together  with  the  web  will  hang  in 
equilibrio  neither  ascending  nor  Descending  otherwise  than  as  the 
air  moves  but  if  there  is  so  much  web  that  its  Greater  Rarity 
Shall  more  than  Equal  the  Greater  Density  they  will  ascend  till  the 
Air  is  so  thin  that  the  Spider  and  web  together  are  Just  of  an  equal 
weight  with  so  much  air.” 

Again,  “ Any  such  time  wherein  the  Air  is  perfectly  Calm,  this 
webb  is  so  easily  Drawn  Out  of  the  Spider’s  tail  that  if  the  End  of 
it  be  Once  Out,  barely  the  levity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  it  out  to 
any  length,  wherefore  if  it  Dont  happen  that  the  End  of  this  web 
Catches  by  a tree  or  some  other  body,  till  there  is  so  long  a web 
Drawn  Out  that  it(s)  levity  shall  be  so  Great  as  more  than  to  Coun- 
terbalance the  Gravity  of  the  Spider  or  so  that  the  web  and  the 
Spider  taken  together  shall  be  lighter  than  sucb  a quantity  of  Air 
as  takes  up  equal  Space  then  according  to  the  universall  acknowl- 
edged laws  of  nature  the  web  and  the  Spider  together  will  ascend” 
(page  15). 

This  statement  substantially  expresses  the  opinion  of  araneologists 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  true  that  the  learned  editor  of  Silliman’s 
Journal , in  his  notes  added  to  Edwards’  letter  in  the  number  above 
quoted,  endorsed  the  theory  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  that  the  ballooning 
habit  depends  much  upon  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  direction  of  the  young  aeronauts  is  dependent  more 
upon  the  effect  of  electricity  on  the  silken  filaments  than  upon  the 
current  of  air*  But  I do  not  know  of  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
accept  Murray’s  theory  even  with  such  distinguished  endorsement. 
At  least,  the  results  of  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  exercise  of  the  habit  is  dependent,  first,  upon  those 
mysterious  movements  of  nature  by  which  all  living  things  are 
made  conscious  of  the  right  moment  for  crisis  changes  of  life  ; and, 
second,  upon  the  condition  of  the  temperature,  which  invites  spider- 
lings  forth  from  their  retreats  to  voyage  in  the  air.  Further,  that 
the  direction,  both  laterally  and  vertically,  which  the  balloonists 
take  is  dependent  upon  the  course  and  currents  of  the  wind,  and  in 

* “Researches  in  Natural  History,”  second  edition,  London,  1830. 
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no  appreciable  degree  upon  electricity  or  any  other  influence.  Thus 
the  theory  of  the  boy  naturalist  may  be  considered  as  substantially 
correct. 

VII. 

This  review  of  Natural  History  studies  by  young  Edwards  will 
suffice  to  justify  the  language  used  nearly  sixty  years  ago  by 
Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  America’s 
men  of  science : “ The  observations  recorded  by  him  present  a 

very  curious  and  interesting  proof  of  philosophic  attention  in  a boy 
of  twelve  years,  and  evince  that  the  rudiments  of  his  great  mind 
were  even  at  that  immature  age  more  than  beginning  to  be  devel- 
oped.” Even  with  the  more  perfect  light  of  the  present,  few  will 
question  the  further  words  of  the  same  distinguished  authority,  that 
“ had  he  devoted  himself  to  physical  science,  he  might  have  added 
another  Newton  to  the  extraordinary  age  in  which  he  commenced 
his  career;  for  his  star  was  just  rising,  as  Newton’s  was  going 
down.”* 

It  is  true  that  the  boy  fell  into  some  mistakes,  and  it  would  have 
been  marvelous  had  this  not  been  so ; but  it  is  noticeable  that  his 
mistakes  are  more  in  matters  of  speculation  than  observation.  For 
example,  he  had  noted  (page  11)  the  fact  that  the  aeronautic  habit 
of  spiders  was  confined  to  certain  seasons  and  conditions  of  temper- 
ature and  wind.  “ I never  saw  them  fly,”  he  says,  “ but  when  they 
were  hastening  Directly  towards  the  sea  and  (the)  time  of  the  flying 
being  so  long  even  from  the  Middle  of  August  to  the  Middle  of 
October  tho  their  Chief  time  here  in  newengland  is  in  the  time  as 
was  said  before  towd  the  Latter  End  of  Aug.,  And  the  beginning  of 
Sept.,  and  the(y)  keep  flying  all  that  while  towards  the  sea  must 
needs  almost  all  of  them  Get  there  before  they  have  Done.” 

From  this  observation  he  deduces  the  “ corollary  ” that  the  spiders 
are  flying  for  their  “ Pleasure  and  Recreation.”  Moreover,  he 
derives  a second  corollary  which  he  thus  expresses  (page  12): 
“ Coroll : hence  also  we  may  behold  and  admire  at  the  wisdom  Of 
the  Creator  and  be  Convinced  from  Prvd  (Providence)  there  is 
exercised  about  such  little  things,  in  this  wonderfull  Contrivance  of 
Annually  Carrying  of  and  burying  the  Corrupting  nauseousness  of 
our  Air,  of  which  flying  insects  are  little  Collections  in  the  bottom 
of  Ocean  where  it  will  Do  no  harm  and  Especially  the  strange  way 
of  bringing  this  About  in  Spiders  (which  are  Collections  of  these 
Collections  their  food  being  flying  insects)  which  want  wings  where 
by  it  might  be  Done ; and  what  Great  inconveniences  should  we 
labor  Under  if  there  were  no  such  way  for  spiders  and  flies  are  so 

* Am.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  1832,  p.  110. 
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Exceeding  Multiplying  Creatures  that  If  they  Only  slept  or  lay 
benummed  in  (Winter?)  and  were  raised  again  in  the  Spring  which 
is  Commonly  supposed  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  we  should 
be  as  much  Plagued  with  their  vast  numbers  as  Egypt  was,  and  If 
they  Died  for  good  and  all  in  winter  they  by  the  renewed  heat  of 
the  sun  would  Presently  Again  be  Dissipated  into  those  nauseous 
vapors  of  which  they  are  made  up  of,  and  so  would  be  of  no  use  or 
benefit  in  that  (in)  which  now  they  are  so  verry  serviceable.” 

In  point  of  fact,  the  end  of  this  ballooning  habit  of  spiders,  as  far 
as  it  lies  in  the  purposes  of  nature,  appears  to  be  the  distribution  of 
species.  The  habit  is  not  limited  to  araneads  living  along  the  sea- 
shore, but  is  common  to  those  of  the  interior.  It  is  only  the  smallest 
number  of  these  spiderling  aeronauts  who  succeed  in  reaching  the 
coast.  The  greater  part  must  be  entangled  upon  the  forests,  shrubs, 
grasses,  etc.,  at  points  quite  near  to  the  place  of  departure. 

A brood  of  spiderlings  will  sometimes  consist  of  several  hun- 
dred. These  all  issue  forth  at  one  time  in  the  early  spring  or 
balmy  days  of  autumn,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood  by  means  of  the  aeronautic  habit.  The  sea 
voyages  are  limited  to  those  spiders  that  are  brooded  along  the 
shore  or  within  comparatively  short  distance  thereof.  When  the 
wind  is  blowing  seaward,  as  there  are  rarely  any  objects  along  shore 
to  entangle  their  tiny  threads  and  give  them  anchorage  upon  terra 
firma,  they  are  of  necessity  carried  out  to  sea. 

No  doubt,  as  Edwards  conjectured,  many  of  them  perish  in  the 
waters,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  obstacles  to  attract  them  they 
often  voyage  long  distances.  Darwin,  in  his  famous  “Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,”  observed  multitudes  of  these  spiderling  balloonists  entangled 
upon  the  rigging  of  his  ship  at  least  sixty  miles  from  shore.  A 
sea-faring  friend,  the  late  Captain  Dodge,  informed  me  that  a like 
phenomenon  had  been  observed  by  him  and  noted  when  he  was  at 
least  two  hundred  miles  from  shore.  Vessels  nearer  the  coast  have 
often  had  the  experience  of  observing  shrouds,  masts  and  rigging 
covered  with  immense  numbers  of  ballooning  spiders. 

In  a paper  published  some  years  ago,  I was  able  to  trace  the  dis- 
tribution of  a species  of  Laterigrade,  the  Huntsman  spider  ( Hetera - 
poda  venatoria ),  all  the  way  around  the  world  in  the  two  belts  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  trade  winds,  both  north  and  south.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  sea  voyages  of  our  spider  aerpnauts  do 
not  always  prove  fatal,  but  that  oftentimes,  buoyed  up  by  a steady 
and  long-continued  wind,  they  are  dispersed  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  ocean  and  carried  sometimes  even  to  another  hemisphere. 

* “Proceedings  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,’’  1878,  p. 
138  sq. 
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Of  course,  concerning  the  lad’s  idea  as  to  the  “ corrupting  nau- 
seousness ” of  spiders  and  insects,  no  remark  need  now  be  made, 
except  that  the  idea  was  one  which  prevailed  very  largely  at  that 
period,  even  among  men  who  had  pretensions  to  scientific  position. 
Even  now  one  may  find,  at  the  close  of  this  marvelously  enlightened 
and  self-sufficient  nineteenth  century,  a multitude  of  persons  whose 
only  idea  of  a spider  is  that  it  is  a horrible,  corrupting  and  dangerous 
creature,  to  whom  the  human  race  owes  no  guerdon  and  for  whom 
there  is  no  mercy ! It  is  even  possible  that,  if  in  this  highly  cul- 
tivated journal,  the  writer  should  assert  that  spiders  are  the  greatest 
philanthropists  of  the  world  of  invertebrate  animals ; that  they  are 
appointed  of  nature  to  be  a blessing  and  only  a blessing  to  man- 
kind, and  without  their  kindly  service  man  could  scarcely  inhabit 
large  portions  of  the  world,  unless  some  similar  check  upon  the 
growth  of  insect  life  were  provided,  he  would  be  met  with  skepti- 
cism and  possibly  sneers.  Yet,  even  so  it  is.  How  little  does  the 
average  man  know  of  his  true  friends,  and  how  often  does  he  deal 
with  them  as  though  they  were  enemies ! In  Spider-world,  at 
least,  it  falls  out  that  the  philanthropist,  like  the  prophet,  is  with- 
out honor  in  his  own  country.  “ What  fools  these  mortals  be  ! ” 

Henry  C.  McCook. 
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THAT  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” had  an  author,  the  world,  believing  as 
it  does  that  no  effect  happens  without  a cause,  has  always 
accepted.  But  who  he  was,  or  what  he  was,  it  has  apparently  been 
little  concerned  to  know.  Twenty  years  ago,  a writer  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  said  of  him : “ Daniel  Defoe,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  Enghsh  authors,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers 
in  the  language,  is  to  many  readers  little  better  than  a name.”  Yet 
the  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  not  owing  to  lack  of  biographers.  Three 
at  least  have  taken  him  in  hand.  The  biographies  by  George 
Chalmers  (1786),  Walter  Wilson  (1830),  and  William  Lee  (1869),  the 
latest  and  fullest,  bring  “ Defoe’s  Life  ” within  easy  reach  of  English 
readers.  Each,  as  it  appeared,  added  something  to  the  general  stock 
of  information,  and  all  are  supplemented  by  a careful  study  of 
Defoe  in  the  “English  Men  of  Letters”  series,  by  William  Minto. 
In  addition  to  these  biographies,  articles  on  Defoe  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  though  with  no  great  frequency,  in  our  periodical 
literature. 

Nor  is  this  somewhat  general  ignorance  of  the  author  of  “ Robin- 
son Crusoe  ” owing  to  any  want  of  incident  in  his  career.  In  fact, 
the  story  of  his  life  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  delight  of  so  many  a boyhood.  Defoe  claimed  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Third  Part,  “ Serious  Reflections  During  the  Life 
and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  that  “ when  in  my 
observations  and  reflections  of  any  kind  in  this  volume,  I mention 
my  solitudes  and  retirements,  and  allude  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  former  story,  all  these  parts  of  the  story  are  real  facts  in  my 
history,  whatever  borrowed  lights  they  be  represented  by.”  It  will 
doubtless  be  a surprise  to  many  that  his  celebrated  fiction  should  in 
any  sense  be  regarded  as  an  autobiography.  But  aside  from  this,  his 
career  was  exceptionally  eventful.  That  he  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  notorious  insurrection  of  Monmouth  ; that  he  was  an 
indefatigable  politician,  employed  by  high  personages  of  State  on 
grave  State  affairs,  such  as  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  ; 
that  he  was  the  trusted  counselor  and  confidant  of  King  William; 
that  he  was  a man  of  business,  engaged  in  extensive  trade ; that  he 
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was,  according  to  liis  last  biographer,  the  author  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  different  works ; that  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  and  pilloried ; that  while  in  prison 
he  established  the  Review , thought  by  some  critics  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  Tattler  and  Spectator ; that  he  should  have  written  his 
greatest  works,  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” especially,  when  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age ; that  his  life  ends  in  a mystery  not  yet  cleared  up  ; all 
this  is  a story  which  goes  far  to  show  that  fact  is  oftentimes  stranger 
than  fiction.  The  life  and  adventures  of  Daniel  Defoe  are  certainly 
as  wonderful  as  the  “ Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.” 
That  he  should  be  comparatively  so  little  known  must  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  accidents  of  literature.  That  he  should  be  better  known 
is  due  him  not  only  on  the  score  of  his  services  to  political  and 
religious  freedom  ; not  only  because  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  advocacy 
of  some  modern  social  reforms;  but  due  him  most  of  all  because  he 
has  given  to  six  generations  of  boys,  since  his  “ Robinson  Crusoe” 
was  first  published,  so  much  and  so  innocent  enjoyment. 

Daniel  Foe  or  De  Foe  or  Defoe*  was  born  in  the  year  1661  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London.  His  father  was  James  Foe, 
a butcher  by  trade,  a Nonconformist  in  religion,  and  altogether  a 
worthy  citizen.  Mr.  Forster  describes  him  as  a “ grave,  reserved 
and  godly  man,”  who  gave  his  son,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
proud,  the  best  education  then  possible  to  Dissenters  in  England. 
It  seems  to  have  been  his  father’s  intention  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry.  To  this  Defoe  subsequently  alluded  as  a 
“ disaster “ it  was  my  disaster  first  to  be  set  apart  for,  and  then  to 
be  set  apart  from  the  honor  of  that  sacred  employ.”  The  Academy 
at  Newington  Green,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  Charles 
Morton, f evidently  gave  him  a substantial  education.  The  course 
of  study  in  Dissenters’  academies  then  ran  through  five  years.  In 
this  time  Defoe  acquired  a good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
several  modern  languages,  was  versed  in  history  and  geography,  and 
appears  to  have  made  some  progress  in  political  science.  “ We  were 
made  masters  of  English,”  he  says,  and  names  one  element  of  his 
education  not  provided  for  in  the  curriculum,  but  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account ; “ from  a boxing  young  English  boy  I 
learnt  this  early  piece  of  generosity,  not  to  strike  my  enemy  when 
he  is  down.”  Dean  Swift’s  sneer  in  the  Examiner  at  Defoe’s  illiteracy 
was  of  course  an  affectation  and  a lie.  All  Defoe's  writings  will 
serve  to  show  him,  if  anything,  Swift’s  superior  in  learning  of  all 

* About  the  year  1703  he  seems  to  have  signed  his  name  as  Daniel  Foe,  and 
afterwards  variously,  sometimes  de  Foe,  sometimes  Foe  and  then  Defoe. 

f Afterwards,  on  being  compelled  by  religious  persecution  to  find  a refuge  in 
New  England,  chosen  Vice-President  of  Harvard  College. 
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kinds.  His  retort,  in  the  Review  * on  Swift  shows  him  fully  equal 
to  the  savage  Dean  in  bitterness  of  sarcasm.  “ ....  To  my 
irreparable  loss,  I was  bred  only  by  halves,  for  my  father,  forgetting 
Juno’s  Royal  Academy,  left  the  language  of  Billingsgate  quite  out 

of  my  education I have  had  the  honor  to  fight  a 

rascal,  but  never  could  master  the  eloquence  of  calling  a man  so; 
nor  am  I yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  laureated  at  her 
Majesty’s  bear-garden.  I have  also,  illiterate  as  I am,  made  a little 
progress  in  science.  I read  Euclid’s  Elements,  and  yet  never  found 

the  mathematical  description  of  a scurrilous  gentleman ” 

He  might  have  further  retorted  upon  Swift,  that  his  degree,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  not  conferred  speciali  gratia. 

His  early  manhood,  falling  as  it  did  upon  that  vehement  struggle 
of  the  English  people  against  the  Popish  machinations  of  James  IT, 
is  marked  by  his  intense  zeal  for  Protestant  liberties.  No  English- 
man of  his  time  wielded  a more  trenchant  pen  than  Defoe  in  sup- 
port of  a true  Protestantism.  His  first  known  publication  seems 
now  acknowledged  to  be  “ A Letter  containing  some  Reflections  on 
his  Majesty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  dated  the  4th 
April,  1687.”  This  Declaration,  as  is  well  known,  was  a crafty  “ at- 
tempt to  divide  the  forces  of  Protestantism.”  The  “ Declaration  of 
Indulgence”  was  meant  to  array  Dissent  against  the  Church.  Men 
like  Baxter,  Howe  and  Bunyan  saw  through  it.  So  did  Defoe,  then 
a young  man  of  twenty-six,  and  accordingly  he  wrote  the  letter.  He 
sounded  the  alarm  in  words  like  these:  “We  can  see  no  reason  to 
induce  us  to  believe  that  a Toleration  of  Religion  is  proposed  with  any 
other  design  but  either  to  divide  us  or  to  lay  us  asleep  till  it  is  time 
to  give  the  alarm  for  destroying  us.”  That  the  warning  in  Defoe’s 
letter  was  needed  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  some  Dissenters  were 
ready  to  be  cajoled  by  its  specious  offers.  Hence  Defoe  reminds  them 
that  “ it  is  not  so  very  long  since  that  nothing  was  to  be  heard  at  Court 
but  the  supporting  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  extirpating 
all  the  Nonconformists , ....  but  now  all  is  turned  round  again.” 
The  letter  was,  of  course,  anonymous.  It  would  have  cost  Defoe 
his  head  to  have  thus  bearded  a tyrant  like  James  II.  When,  a 
year  later,  the  king  renewed  the  Declaration  and  the  Seven  Bishops 
refused  to  read  it,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  Defoe’s  strong  Protestant  feeling  that  we  must 
ascribe  his  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth.  It  was  no  mere 
love  of  wild  and  reckless  adventure.  Still  less  can  we  view  it  as  any 
insane  admiration  for  Shaftesbury.  Defoe  thought  that  both  the 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  in  danger,  as  indeed 

* Quoted  by  Lee,  “Life  of  Defoe,”  Vol.  i,  p.  13. 
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they  were.  He  knew  Monmouth  to  be  a sincere  Protestant  and  a 
lover  of  freedom  who  had  “suffered  disgrace  for  having  vainly 
striven  to  moderate  Episcopal  cruelties  in  Scotland,”  the  first  Scot- 
tish act  of  the  reign  of  James  II  having  been  a “law  to  inflict  death 
on  conventicle  preachers.”  Defoe  joined  Monmouth’s  cause,  but 
fortunately  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  king  after  the  fatal  col- 
lapse at  Sedgmoor.  The  motive  of  Defoe  in  this  undertaking, 
which  no  one,  of  course,  justifies,  was  the  motive  which  ruled  his  pen 
ever  afterwards — an  honest  zeal  for  Protestant  liberty.  When,  how- 
ever, we  next  see  him  entering  the  lists  of  controversy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  strike  a blow  at  what  seemed  to  him,  on  the  part  of  some 
Dissenters,  a fatal  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  practice  of  “ Occasional 
Conformity.”  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  a Dissenter,  was  chosen  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  September  29,  1697.  During  his  mayoralty  he 
worshiped  one  part  of  Sunday  in  the  Established  Church,  and  on 
the  other  in  his  own,  a Presbyterian  Church.  Defoe  took  up  the 
matter,  which  it  seems  was  not  uncommon  in  the  cases  of  Dissenters 
taking  office.  He  wrote,  anonymously,  “ An  Enquiry  into  the 
Occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters  in  Cases  of  Preferment.  With 
a Preface,  to  the  Lord  Mayor.”  The  gist  of  the  whole  is  found  in  a 
single  section  of  the  Preface:  “Since  we  find  your  Lordship  is 
pleased  to  practice  such  latitudinarian  principles  as  to  be  a Con- 
formist in  the  morning  and  a Nonconformist  before  night,  it  puts 
us  upon  considering  what  this  new  sort  of  a religion,  that  looks 
two  ways  at  once,  means.”  His  first  attack  on  the  practice  had  no 
effect.  Three  years  later,  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a member  of  the 
church  over  which  Rev.  John  Howe  was  minister,  was  chosen  Lord 
Mayor,  and  upon  induction  to  office,  took  the  Sacrament  in  one  of  the 
Established  Churches.  Thereupon,  Defoe  republished  his  “ Enquiry,” 
substituting  a Preface  to  Mr.  Howe  for  the  Preface  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  To  that,  Howe  replied  in  not  the  best  of  tempers,  and 
assailing  the  author  of  the  “ Enquiry  ” because  he  chose  to  write 
anonymously.  Finally,  when  in  the  opening  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 
in  the  new  crusade  against  all  Nonconformists  started  by  the  High 
Church  party,  a bill  for  preventing  this  Occasional  Conformity  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  1702,  Defoe  again  put  out  his  tract, 
“ An  Enquiry  into  Occasional  Conformity , showing  that  the  Dis- 
senters are  no  way  concerned  in  it.”  He  attacked  the  bill  and 
thereby  incurred  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  It  was,  however,  a 
seeming,  not  a real  inconsistency.  Dissenters,  as  a body,  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  such  a bill,  he  argued.  At  the  most,  it  would  only 
affect  such  as  chose  to  take  office,  since  none  others  were  under  any 
temptation  to  conform.  They  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  sacrificing 
the  essential  principles  of  their  body.  But  it  was  utterly  unjust  on 
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the  part  of  High  Churchmen  to  be  pushing  such  a bill.  It  was  a 
new  sort  of  persecution  on  their  part.  Mr.  Minto,  in  his  “ Life  of 
Defoe,”*  does  him  scant  justice,  to  say  the  least.  Certainly  Defoe 
was  right  in  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  such  practices  on  the  part 
of  Dissenters.  It  may  have  been  impolitic  in  him  to  attack  the 
bill  for  their  suppression,  but  it  was  his  instinct  to  resist  all  forms 
of  intolerance.  That  was  intolerance  in  the  High  Church  party, 
which  in  the  body  of  Dissenters  would  only  have  been  consistency 
with  their  principles.  But  it  cost  Defoe  dearly.  He  was  cast  out 
of  the  Synagogue  by  the  Dissenters. 

Meantime,  the  bitterness  of  the  High  Church  party  was  on  the 
increase.  Dissenters’  chapels  were  pulled  down.  Dissenters  were 
publicly  insulted  in  the  streets.  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  hung  out  at 
Oxford  from  one  of  the  University  pulpits  his  “ bloody  flag  and  ban- 
ner of  defiance,”  and  his  sermon  was  hawked  about  the  streets  for 
two-pence.  Defoe  published  at  this  juncture  his  “Shortest  Way 
with  Dissenters.”  It  appeared  in  December,  1702,  a tract  in  quar.to, 
of  twenty-nine  pages,  entitled,  “The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters; or,  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church.”  The 
pamphlet  was  anonymous.  It  was  in  form  a grave  argument  for 
carrying  out  High  Church  principles  to  their  farthest  extreme  in  a 
forcible  suppression  of  Dissent.  The  arguments  of  High  Church 
extremists  are  all  marshaled  with  the  greatest  logical  skill ; religious 
persecution  is  justified  ; the  solemnity  of  the  issue  is  stated ; the  duty 
of  instant  action  is  urged,  and  the  pamphlet  ends  thus : “Alas ! the 
Church  of  England  ! what  with  Popery  on  one  hand  and  schismatics 
on  the  other,  how  has  she  been  crucified  between  two  thieves! 

“ Now  let  us  crucify  the  thieves ; let  her  foundations  be  established 
upon  the  destruction  of  her  enemies;  the  doors  of  mercy  being 
always  open  to  the  returning  part  of  the  deluded  people,  let  the 
obstinate  be  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron.” 

The  whole  piece  was,  of  course,  ironical.  It  was  of  a kind  with 
Dean  Swift’s  “ Modest  Proposal,”  or  his  “Argument  for  Abolishing 
Christianity.”  It  was,  however,  taken  seriously.  At  first  nobody, 
either  in  the  ranks  of  High  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  suspected  its 
drift.  Dissenters  were  frightened  by  it ; High  Churchmen  applauded 
it.  When,  at  length,  its  true  character  as  irony  was  known,  its 
unlucky  author  was  between  two  fires.  Dissenters  could  not  for- 
give him  for  their  scare.  High  Churchmen  could  not  forgive  him 
for  unmasking  their  secret  thoughts.  Both  were  unforgiving  be- 
cause they  were  alike  obtuse  in  failing  to  discover  his  drift.  The 
consequences  for  Defoe  were  serious.  Government  offered  a reward 
of  £50  for  his  apprehension  and  delivery.  He  was  thus  described 

* “English  Men  of  Letters  ” Series,  “Defoe,”  pp.  20,  21. 
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in  the  proclamation  published  in  the  London  Gazette:  “A  middle- 
sized  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a brown  complexion,  and 
dark-brown  colored  hair,  but  wears  a wig;  a hooked  nose,  a sharp 
chin,  gray  eyes,  and  a large  mole  near  his  mouth  ; . . . . For  many 
years  was  a hose-factor  in  Freeman’s  Yard  in  Cornhill,  and  now  is 
owner  of  the  brick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort,  in  Essex.” 
The  charge  against  him  was  for  writing  a “Scandalous  and  seditious 
pamphlet  entitled  ‘The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.’  ” 

For  some  time  he  eluded  search.  But  when  the  printer  and 
bookseller  were  arrested,  then  Defoe  gave  himself  up ; in  his  own 
words,  “ came  forth  to  brave  the  storm.”  In  the  interim  between 
the  search  for  him  by  the  authorities  and  his  surrender  of  himself 
he  wrote  and  published  “A  Brief  Explanation  of  a Late  Pamphlet.” 
It  is  a simple  and  manly  statement  of  what  the  brochure  meant. 
It  was  a “ banter  upon  the  high-flying  churchmen,”  only  this  and 
nothing  more.  Alas  for  Defoe ! his  “ banter  ” was  treated  as  if  it 
were  a crime.  The  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  pamphlet 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Then  he  was 
indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  24th  of  February  and  his  trial 
set  down  for  the  following  July.  He  was  found  guilty,  sentenced 
to  a fine  of  two  hundred  marks,  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory, 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  Queen’s  pleasure,  and  to  find  sureties 
for  good  behavior  for  seven  years.  Back  then  to  Newgate  he  went 
and  in  due  time  to  the  pillory.  On  the  29tli  of  July  appeared 
“A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,”  by  Daniel  De  Foe.  A few  of  its  lines 
are  worth  recalling,  as  betokening  the  spirit  in  which  he  met  his 
fate : 

“Hail,  Hieroglyphic  State  Machine, 

Contrived  to  punish  Fancy  in  : 

Men  that  are  men,  in  thee  can  feel  no  pain, 

And  all  thy  insignificants  disdain. 

Contempt,  that  false  new  word  for  shame. 

Is,  without  crime,  an  empty  name, 

A shadow  to  amuse  mankind, 

But  ne’er  to  fright  the  wise  or  well-fix’d  mind.” 

And  when  he  stood  in  the  pillory  before  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Cornhill,  garlands  were  flung  on  it  by  a sympathizing  crowd  of  the 
common  people,  and  it  is  said  he  saw  his  hymn  passed  from  one  to 
another  and  heard  them  repeat  one  of  its  trenchant  stanzas : 

‘‘Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here 
Are  scandals  to  the  times, 

Are  at  a loss  to  find  his  guilt 
And  can’t  commit  his  crimes.” 

Eyre  Crowe,  the  artist  who  has  painted  so  many  fine  pictures 
illustrating  scenes  in  English  history,  as  the  “ Scene  at  the  Hitre — 
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Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell  and  Goldsmith,”  “ Pope’s  Introduction  to 
Dryden,”  “ Milton  Visiting  Galileo  in  the  Prison  of  the  Inquisition,” 
“Dean  Swift  at  St.  James’  Coffee  House,”  has  also  painted  “Defoe 
in  the  Pillory.”  Art  has  thus  pilloried  the  insane  and  blundering 
intolerance  and  persecution  of  a set  of  religious  bigots.  But  when 
Alexander  Pope  flung  his  cruel  sneer  at  the  sufferer  in  the  line  of 
the  “ Dunciad,” 

“Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe,” 

he  was  possibly  meaner  than  the  bigots.  They  had  motives;  he 
had  none. 

Defoe  was  in  Newgate,  and  what  Newgate  was  as  a prison,  his- 
tory has  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  We  have  no  space  in  which 
to  draw  the  picture  of  the  indiscriminate  mingling  of  both  sexes,  of 
all  sorts  of  criminals,  the  political  prisoners  compelled  to  herd  at 
least  in  part  with  the  subjects  for  the  hangman.  Crowded,  infested 
with  disease,  noisy  and  noisome,  what  a fate  for  such  an  offense ! 
Yet  amid  its  walls  Defoe  continued  work,  for  which  he  deserves 
grateful  mention,  and  some  of  his  novels  never  would  have  been 
written  but  for  his  immuring  in  its  walls.  We  cannot  trace  farther 
the  history  of  Defoe’s  writings  in  behalf  of  Dissent,  of  a true  religious 
toleration,  and  in  opposition  to  all  sorts  of  religious  intolerance. 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  will  find  in  Mr.  Lee’s  index 
of  Defoe’s  writings  ample  evidence  that  his  busy  and  effective  pen 
for  long  years  wrote  brave  and  manly  words  on  such  questions.* 
We  confess  our  inability  to  see  why  Mr.  Minto  puts  an  interrogation 
mark  after  the  title  to  his  chapter,  “A  Martyr  to  Dissent?  ” on  the 
subject  of  Defoe  and  the  Dissenters.  It  should  have  been  a period 
or  an  exclamation  point. 

What  he  was  as  a social  reformer,  should  be  well  considered  by 
any  one  wishing  to  estimate  this  many-sided  man  at  his  just  worth. 
Defoe  was  a man  of  business.  If  he  had  failed  in  his  first  business 
ventures,  he  had  succeeded  in  his  second.  He  had  an  eye  for  keen 
observation  of  men  and  things.  He  was  an  early  explorer  in  that 
field  of  investigation  now  known  as  social  science.  It  was  while 
he  was  in  his  first  business  troubles  that  he  wrote,  at  Bristol, 

*The  following  selections  from  Defoe’s  writings  will  show  the  extent  of  his 
authorship  on  the  general  subject : “The  Sincerity  of  the  Dissenters  Vindicated,” 
etc.,  1703;  “The  Dissenters’  Answer  to  the  High  Church  Challenge,”  1704; 
“More  Short  Ways  with  the  Dissenters,”  1704;  “Persecution  Anatomized,” 
etc.,  1705;  “A  Plea  for  the  Nonconformists,”  1706;  “A  Short  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Britain,”  etc.,  1707;  “A  Letter  to 
the  Dissenters,”  1713. 

No  clearer  idea  of  the  position  of  religious  parties  in  Britain  can  be  gained  than 
from  the  various  pamphlets  of  Defoe. 
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in  1697,  his  noted  “ Essay  upon  Projects.”  In  this  remarkable 
book,  the  first  volume  he  ever  published,  he  discusses  divers  sub- 
jects, as  Finance  and  Education,  Insurance  and  Eoads.  It  may  be, 
as  Mr.  Minto  suggests,  that  his  various  projects  are  slightly  dashed 
with  visionary  schemes.  But  making  every  abatement,  his  work 
remains  a striking  proof  of  versatile  and  brilliant  genius.  His  discus- 
sion of  banking  suggested  reform  in  the  system  and  a plan  for  central 
county  banks.  His  ideas  upon  highways  are  advanced  and  com- 
prehensive. He  pleaded  eloquently  for  reforms  in  the  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy, to  protect  the  honest  debtor  and  to  punish  the  dishonest  one. 
He  anticipated  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  two  centuries  in  some 
suggestions  on  wagering,  but  the  more  striking  features  of  the  book 
are  his  advocacy  of  a kind  of  savings  bank  and  the  institution  of  an 
academy  for  women  of  which  Girton  and  Nuneham  are  nineteenth- 
century  realizations.  He  proposed  to  found  in  England  an  academy 
after  the  model  of  the  French  Academy — a project  discussed  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  at  great  length  in  his  “ Essays  on  Criticism.”  He 
urged  institutions  for  the  care  of  idiots  which  long  ago  anticipated 
the  asylums  since  reared  for  the  unfortunates  described  by  him  as  “ a 
particular  rent-charge  on  the  great  family  of  mankind.”  These  dis- 
cussions show  in  him  two  things,  first,  his  remarkable  power  of 
forecasting  needed  reforms,  and,  secondly,  his  earnest  spirit  as  a social 
reformer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the  book,  with  Mr.  Minto,* 
“ it  abounds  in  suggestions  which  statesmen  might  profitably  have 
set  themselves  with  due  adaptations  to  carry  into  effect.”  It 
will  strike  some  as  not  the  least  memorable  fact  connected  with 
this  work  of  Defoe  that  our  own  Franklin  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
library  in  his  uncle’s  house  to  which  he  had  access,  “ there  was 
also  a book  of  Defoe’s  called  an  ‘Essay  on  Projects,’  which  perhaps 
gave  me  a turn  of  thinking  that  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the 
principal  future  events  of  my  life.”  There  is  not  a little  in  “ Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac  ” which  goes  to  show  that  the  essay  had  much 
to  do  with  his  turn  of  thinking. 

To  estimate  properly  what  Defoe  was  as  a social  reformer,  notice 
must  be  taken  of  the  range  which  his  attacks  on  existing  evils  took, 
and  also  of  the  different  weapons  he  employed.  Often  it  was  a 
keen  and  biting  satire.  Again,  it  was  reasoning  on  facts  and  statis- 
tics. Sometimes  it  was  strenuous  remonstrance,  sometimes  plain 
didactic  moralizing.  But  he  always  suited  his  writing  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  1704,  he  published  his  “Giving  Alms  no  Charity, 
and  Employing  the  Poor  a Grievance  to  the  Nation ; being  an 
Essay  upon  the  Great  Question,  Whether  Workhouses,  etc.,  etc., 
. . . . are  not  Mischievous  to  the  Nation ” Defoe  proclaimed 
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himself  in  his  pamphlet,  “ No  enemy  to  charity  hospitals  and 
workhouses,”  but  he  urged  that  “ Methods  to  keep  our  poor  out  of 
them  far  exceed , both  in  prudence  and  charity , all  the  sentiment  and 
endeavors  in  the  world  to  maintain  them  there."  We  have  italicized 
this  sentence  as  a curious  anticipation  of  the  principles  avowed  by 
our  later  social  science  in  its  congresses.  Mr.  Forster’s  praise  of  this 
tract  seems  none  too  strong.*  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a more 
soundly  reasoned  or  shrewdly  written  pamphlet  than  his  “ Giving 
Alms  no  Oharity.”  He  published,  in  1704,  an  “ Essay  on  the  Regu- 
lation of  the  Press,”  which  reechoes  the  sturdy  doctrines  of  John 
Milton  in  his  Areopagitica  concerning  the  liberty  of  speech.  Before 
Bishop  Burnett,  in  his  “ History  of  His  Own  Time,”  had  branded  the 
stage  of  that  day  “ as  the  corruption  of  the  town;”  before  Jeremy  Col- 
lier had  exposed  its  immoralities,  on  which  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his 
essays, f has  expatiated  with  so  much  eloquence;  Defoe  had  attacked 
this  debased  and  debasing  drama.  So  early  as  1701,  he  published 
his  “Villainy  of  Stock-jobbers  Detected,”  and,  in  1719,  followed  up 
his  first  onslaught  by  a more  celebrated  and  more  trenchant  exposure 
of  stock-jobbing  arts  in  his  “ Anatomy  of  Exchange  Alley ; or,  A 
System  of  Stock-jobbing;  Proving  that  Scandalous  Trade,  as  it  is 
now  carried  on,  to  be  Knavish  in  its  Private  Practice  and  Treason 
in  its  Publick.”  He  strikes  at  evils,  false  information,  etc.,  etc., 
which,  with  hardly  a change  of  name,  would  be  found,  unless  all 
reports  are  false,  in  Wall  street  to-day.  He  gives  instances  to  point 
his  moral.  He  enlivens  his  pages  with  dialogues  between  the  stock- 
jobber and  his  victim.  He  denounces  in  the  plainest  Saxon  the 
practices  of  “ Exchange  Alley,”  and  ends  with  the  exclamation : 
“And  how  much  meaner  Robberies  than  these  bring  the  Friendless 
even  to  the  Gallows  every  Sessions.” 

But  Defoe  was  not  content  with  the  negative  work  of  arraigning 
evil-doers  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  He  sought  as  well  to 
give  positive  teachings  which  would  build  up  virtue.  Hence,  we  find 
him,  in  1715,  publishing  his  “Family  Instructor,”  republished  in 
1718,  enlarged  by  new  discussions.  He  discoursed  of  the  duties  of 
fathers  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives.  Ex- 
cept his  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  no  work  of  his  had  so  wide  a circulation. 
These  volumes,  together  with  another  on  “Religious  Courtship,” 
went,  says  Mr.  Forster, \ through  countless  editions,  and  found  their 
way  not  only  in  handsome  setting  forth  to  the  king’s  private  library, 
but  on  rough  paper  to  all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  the  kingdom. 
....  Beyond  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  they  were 

* Forster's  "Biographical  Essays,”  p.  118. 
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generally  among  the  standard  prize  books  of  schools,  and  might  be 
seen  lying  in  coarse  workman  garb  with  “ Pomfret’s  Poems,”  or 
“ Hervev’s  Meditations,”  on  the  window-seat  of  any  tradesman’s 
house.  Grave  moral  questions  had,  in  truth,  not  before  been 
approached  with  anything  like  that  dramatic  liveliness  of  manner. 
It  is  certainly  characteristic  of  Defoe,  that  he  had  the  boldness  to 
deal  with  crimes  which  perhaps  should  not  be  named.* 

All  his  life  long  he  had  close  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  English 
tradesmen.  He  was  one  of  this  class  himself,  knew  their  struggles 
and  temptations,  himself  had  known  misfortunes,  had  been  bankrupt, 
but  at  last  honorably  discharged  all  his  obligations.  He  attempted 
to  do  the  tradesmen  a service  by  his  volume,  “ The  Complete  Eng- 
lish Tradesman  ” (1725-27).  It  was  homely  counsel,  dealing  not 
only  with  true  methods  of  business,  but  the  principles  of  morality 
which  underlie  it.  Mr.  Forster  speaks  of  a “surly  vein  of  satire 
in  it  ” which  rendered  it  “less  popular  than  others  of  its  class.” 
The  satirist  is  seldom  popular.  The  trouble  with  it  is  rather  that 
the  satire  is  not  perfect  enough  as  satire  to  compel  attention  to  it. 
A much  more  original  work  is  his  “ Protestant  Monastery,”  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time,  1726.  The  title  is  further  given  as  “A 
Complaint  Against  the  Brutality  of  the  Present  Age,  Particularly 
the  Pertness  and  Insolence  of  Our  Youth  to  Aged  Persons.  With 
a Caution  to  People  in  Years,  How  They  Give  the  Staff  Out  of 
Their  Own  Hands  and  Leave  Themselves  to  the  Mercy  of  Others.  Con- 
cluding with  a Proposal  for  Erecting  a Protestant  Monastery,  Where 
Persons  of  Small  Fortunes  May  End  Their  Days  in  Plenty,  Ease 
and  Credit  Without  Bothering  Their  Relations  or  Accepting  Publick 
Charities.”  There  was  in  Defoe  a vein  of  chimera  side  by  side 
with  his  strong,  shrewd  sense.  It  seems  strange  that  the  author  of 
the  “Essay  on  Projects”  should,  after  years  of  experience,  ventilate 
such  a scheme  as  that  of  the  Protestant  Monastery.  One  is  tempted 
to  doubt  sometimes  whether  he  meant  to  be  taken  au  serieux  in 
many  of  his  writings.  Still,  in  just  such  treatises  as  this  the  passion 
for  social  reform  can  be  seen.  It  was  in  him  as  no  secondary  nor 
fugacious  purpose.  In  fact,  it  swayed  him  to  the  end.  The  last  pub- 
lication that  appeared  from  his  pen,  in  the  year  of  his  death,  1731,  was 
“ An  Effectual  Scheme  for  the  Immediate  Preventing  of  Street  Rob- 
beries.” In  1728,  three  years  previous,  he  had  written  two  tracts  on 
the  same  subject.  The  annals  of  the  time  show  us  what  need  there 
was  for  some  public  discussion  of  the  matter.  He  takes  it  up  with  his 
accustomed  energy,  and  deals  with  it  in  the  same  trenchant  fashion 
which  characterizes  all  his  papers  on  reform.  He  seems  versed  in 
all  the  ways  of  the  footpad,  is  full  of  homely  suggestions  going 

* “Use  and  Abuse  of  tlie  Marriage  Bed,”  1727. 
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straight  to  the  mark,  and  the  last  word  he  speaks  to  the  English 
public  is  a word  of  reform.  These  are  illustrations  of  what  Defoe 
was  in  his  formal  teachings  on  social  and  moral  reforms.  They 
show  his  range  and  his  method.  But  it  is  only  when  we  consider 
his  journalism  that  we  can  fully  estimate  what  his  busy  brain  and 
unflagging  pen  attempted  in  his  time. 

Immediately  after  his  confinement  in  Newgate  he  started  the 
Review.  It  was  at  first  a weekly  journal.  After  the  eighth  number 
it  became  a semi-weekly,  and  in  its  second  year  of  publication  a tri- 
weekly. The  first  number  was  issued  February  19,  1704.  It  was 
discontinued  June  11,  1718.  The  words  of  Mr.  Lee*  are  none  too 
strong  in  reference  to  this  achievement : 

“ When  it  is  remembered  that  no  other  pen  was  ever  employed 
than  that  of  Defoe  upon  a work  appearing  at  such  frequent  inter- 
vals, extending  over  more  than  nine  years,  and  embracing  in  more 
than  five  thousand  printed  pages,  essays  on  almost  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  the  achievement  must  be  pronounced  a great  one, 
even  had  he  written  nothing  else.  If  we  add  that  between  the  dates 
of  the  first  and  last  numbers  of  the  Review  he  wrote  and  published 
no  less  than  eighty  other  distinct  works,  containing  4727  pages,  and 
perhaps  more  not  now  known,  the  fertility  of  his  genius  must  appear 
as  astonishing  as  the  greatness  of  his  capacity  for  labor.”  During 
all  his  journeys  to  and  from  Scotland,  while  engaged  in  promoting 
the  union  of  the  two  Crowns,  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
amid  such  labors  as  preparing  his  “History  of  the  Union,”  a folio 
of  more  than  700  pages,  to  say  nothing  of  other  and  lesser  work,  the 
Review  regularly  appeared.  It  was  a feat  in  journalism  which 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  modern  newspaper  has  surpassed. 

Defoe’s  Review  was  a new  development  in  periodical  literature. 
Nothing  like  it  had  appeared  before.  In  the  variety  of  topics  it 
handled,  in  the  sprightly  and  entertaining  way  it  handled  them,  it 
was  almost  as  unique  in  the  field  of  journalism  as  “ Robinson  Cru- 
soe” in  that  of  fiction.  It  discussed  politics,  it  discussed  the  morali- 
ties of  life,  it  exposed  the  evils  of  the  time,  it  ridiculed  the  affecta- 
tions of  the  age.  It  inveighed  against  immoderate  drinking,  swear- 
ing, gambling,  and  with  special  boldness  attacked  the  duelling  prac- 
tices of  the  gentry.  Its  “Scandalous  Club”  summons  offenders 
before  its  tribunal,  hears  the  case,  and  adjudges  on  the  points 
raised.  Its  political  papers  were  weighty.  Its  moral  essays  were 
always  vivacious  and  pointed.  Judged  by  the  Review  alone,  Defoe 
must  be  considered  as  having  won  his  place  in  literature,  side  by 
side  with  the  English  essayists  of  a later  date.  Indeed  his  Review 
antedated  the  Tattler  and  Spectator.  The  Tattler  was  begun  by 

* “Life  of  Defoe,”  Vol.  i,  p.  85. 
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Steel  in  1709 — five  years  after  Defoe  had  issued  his  Review  from 
the  walls  of  Newgate.  The  Tattler  lived  but  two  years;  the  Spec- 
tator in  both  its  issues  not  more  than  three.  Johnson’s  Rambler  and 
Idler  each  but  two.  The  Review  of  Defoe  expired  in  its  ninth  year. 

To  the  political  worth  of  the  journal  Mr.  Minto  pays  a deserved 
tribute  when  he  says  :*  “ He  (Defoe)  could  not  undertake  to  tell  his 
readers  what  was  passing  from  day  to  day,  but  he  could  explain 
to  them  the  policy  of  the  Continental  Courts;  he  could  show  how 
that  policy  was  affected  by  their  past  history  and  present  interests ; 
he  could  calculate  the  forces  at  their  disposal,  set  forth  the  ground 
of  their  alliances  and  generally  put  people  in  a position  to  follow 
the  great  game  that  was  being  played  on  the  European  chess-board. 
In  the  Review , in  fact,  as  he  himself  described  his  task,  he  was 
writing  a history,  sheet  by  sheet,  and  letting  the  world  see  it,  as  it 
went  on.” 

But  his  journalistic  labors  did  not  end  with  the  expiring  Review. 
He  was  afterwards  a steady  and  copious  writer  for  Mist’s  Journal. 
He  “ founded,  conducted,  and  wrote  ” for  other  periodicals  : among 
them  the  Mercurius  Politicus , a monthly  (1716-1720),  Downer’s 
News-Letter  (1716-1718);  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post , a tri- 
weekly, 1718;  the  Daily  Post,  1719;  Applebee’s  Joxirnal,  to 
which  he  was  a contributor  from  1720  to  1726.  We  owe  to  the 
industry  of  Mr.  Lee  for  the  first  time  anything  like  a full  picture 
of  Defoe’s  journalistic  activity.  With  unconquerable  patience  he 
ransacked  all  journals  of  the  period  for  Defoe’s  writings.  He  has 
given  the  results  of  his  labor  in  Vols.  ii  and  iii,  volumes  of  500 
pages  each,  and  containing  the  various  contributions  of  that  most 
prolific  pen.  Only  when  they  are  put  side  by  side  with  the  eight 
years’  work  on  the  Review  can  we  estimate  the  extent  of  his  journal- 
istic labors.  In  amount  they  transcend  anything  yet  known  to  jour- 
nalism.f  And  what  is  a leading  characteristic  both  of  the  earlier 
and  the  later  journalism,  is  his  unintermitting  endeavor  for  social 
and  moral  reform.  It  would  need  a glance  along  the  indexes  of  the 
volumes  referred  to,  to  gain  any  full  idea  of  it.  His  papers  “ Against 
Flogging  in  the  Army,”  “Unprincipled  Immorality  Rebuked,”  “ A 
Place  for  Charity  Schools,”  “ A Satire  on  City  Politics,”  “ On  the 
Increase  of  Robberies  and  Murders,”  “ Against  Printing  Indecent 
Books,”  “ Against  the  Authors  of  Indecent  Books,”  “ Stock-job- 

* “ Life  of  Defoe,”  “ English  Men  of  Letters,”  pp.  52,  53. 

f It  must  not  be  supposed,  says  Mr.  Lee  in  liis  Preface  to  Volume  ii,  that 
these  volumes  contain  the  whole  of  Defoe’s  hitherto  unknown  writings  dis- 
covered during  eighteen  months’  continued  labor.  Fully  one-half  was  passed 
by  without  copying,  as  having  little  comparative  interest  for  the  general  reader 
of  the  present  day.  Even  of  those  actually  transcribed,  I have  thought  it  better, 
for  many  reasons,  to  publish  only  a selection. 
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bing  in  Paris,”  titles  culled  at  random,  show  how  he  kept  con- 
stantly before  him  as  the  journalist’s  first  duty,  guarding  the  public 
morals.  To  him  is  owing,  as  Mr.  Lee  has  shown,  the  invention 
of  the  leadirig  article  then  known  as  a letter  introductory.  Defoe 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  outspoken  defenders  of  copy-right. 
He  suffered  grievously  from  literary  piracy  himself,  and  he  lifted  a 
stirring  protest  against  the  robbery  of  authors,  speaking  for  his 
brethren  of  the  craft  no  less  than  for  himself.  , His  last  or  nearly  his 
last  journalistic  effort  was  to  write  a prospectus  for  the  Universal 
Spectator  and  an  introductory  essay  on  the  “ Qualifications  of  a Great 
Writer.”  The  weekly  paper  thus  founded  continued  to  exist  for 
twenty  years. 

Defoe’s  political  career  would  in  itself  have  made  him  famous. 
It  began  with  the  Revolution  of  1688;  it  lasted  into  the  reign  of 
George  I.  As  a pamphleteer  and  as  a journalist,  he  had  made 
his  power  felt  in  national  affairs.  In  his  time,  the  political  pamph- 
let was  perhaps  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  The  rise  of  the 
modern  newspaper  with  its  “ leaders”  has  largely  superseded  its  use. 
But  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  Swift’s  “ Conduct  of  the  Allies,” 
or  his  “ Drapier  Letters,”  to  recognize  its  power  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  give  any  detailed  view  of  Defoe’s  political  writings. 
Mr.  Lee’s  biography  has  effectually  exploded  the  notion  that  they 
ended  in  1715.  Long  after  that  he  was  writing  on  State  questions 
in  Mist’s  Journal  and  other  papers.  There  are,  however,  two 
salient  points  of  his  political  career,  which  must  be  reviewed  in  order 
to  any  adequate  conception  of  the  man.  No  sooner  had  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay,  than  Defoe,  “ armed  and  on  horseback,” 
left  London  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Prince.  His  sturdy  Protes- 
tantism, hislove  of  British  liberty,  led  him  to  espouse  King  William’s 
cause  with  all  his  heart.  Ever  afterwards,  he  commemorated  the  4th 
of  November  as  an  anniversary  of  freedom.  “ A day,”  he  said  in 
his  Review,  “ famous  on  various  accounts,  and  every  one  of  them 
dear  to  Britons  who  love  their  country,  value  the  Protestant  interest 
or  have  an  aversion  to  tyranny  and  oppression.” 

He  entered  the  lists  of  political  debate  by  the  publication,  in  1694, 
of  “The  Englishman’s  Choice  and  True  Interest  in  the  Vigorous 
Prosecution  of  the  War  Against  France;  and  Serving  K.  William 
and  Q.  Mary  and  Acknowledging  Their  Right.”  It  was  a vigorous 
defense  of  the  policy  of  King  William  against  the  insidious  attacks 
then  so  rife,  and  which  Macaulay  has  described  with  so  much  power. 
The  pamphlet  instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
Defoe  as  a powerful  writer.  He  was  to  give  proof  of  that  power 
and  that  loyalty  more  than  once.  In  succession  appeared  his 
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“ Argument  Showing  that  a Standing  Army,  with  Consent  of  Par- 
liament, is  not  Inconsistent  with  a Free  Government,”  1698  ; “The 
Two  Great  Questions  Considered : I.  What  the  French  King  Will 
Do  with  Respect  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  II.  What  Measures 
the  English  Ought  to  Take,”  1701  ; “ The  Danger  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  from  the  Present  Prospect  of  a Religious  War  in  Europe,” 
1701 ; “ The  Six  Distinguishing  Characters  of  a Parliament  Man,” 
1701;  “The  True-born  Englishman,”  1701;  “Reasons  against 
a War  with  France,”  1701;  “The  Original  Power  of  the  Col- 
lective Body  of  the  People  of  England  Examined  and  Asserted.” 
Every  one  of  these  pamphlets  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  a strong 
support  of  King  William.  The  pamphlet  discussing  the  “ Ques- 
tions of  the  Standing  Army  ” and  that  on  the  “ Rights  of  the 
People  of  England  ” are  no  temporary  documents.  They  are  to-day 
a seminary  of  facts  and  arguments  on  their  several  topics.  It  is, 
however,  the  “ True-born  Englishman  ” which  has  about  it  the 
most  of  popular  interest.  It  is  a satire  in  verse.  Defoe  was  no 
poet,  but  on  occasion  he  could  use  a vigorous  rhyming  power  with 
telling  effect,  as  in  his  “ Hymn  to  the  Pillory.”  The  occasion  of 
this  satire  was  the  constant  fusillade  of  attack  on  King  William  as 
a foreigner.  It  is  a matter  of  history  that  King  William  and  his 
friends  were  bitterly  assailed  as  foreigners.  “ They  were  no  true- 
born  Englishmen  ; that  was  the  cant  in  vogue The  feel- 

ing had  vented  itself  in  the  previous  year,  on  that  question  of  the 
dismissal  of  the  Dutch  Guards,  which  the  King  took  so  sorely 

to  heart It  now  threatened  the  fair  and  just  rewards  which 

William  had  offered  to  his  deserving  Generals.”* 

At  this  juncture,  Defoe  published  his  satire.  Its  rhyme  is  rude, 
its  metre  somewhat  faulty ; but  its  sterling  sense,  its  mastery  of  his- 
torical facts,  its  home-thrusts,  its  plain,  unanswerable  argument,  that 
Englishmen  are  the  “most  mixed  race  on  the  earth,”  made  it 
instantly  successful.  Couplets  like  these  went  like  chain-shot  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Tories : 

“These  are  the  heroes  who  despise  the  Dutch 
And  rail  at  new-come  foreigners  so  much, 

Forgetting  that  themselves  are  all  derived 
From  the  most  scandal  race  that  ever  lived. 

A horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones 
Who  ransack’d  kingdoms  and  dispeopled  towns, 

The  Piet  and  painted  Briton,  treach’rous  Scot, 

By  hunger,  theft  and  rapine  hither  brought ; 

Norwegian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 

Whose  red-haired  offspring  everywhere  remains, 

Who,  joined  with  Norman-French,  compound  the  breed 
From  whence  your  true-born  Englishmen  proceed.” 

* Forster’s  “Biographical  Essays,”  p.  88. 
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The  satire  in  verse  like  this  was  worthy  of  Dryden: 

“But  England,  modern  to  the  last  degree. 

Borrows  or  makes  her  own  nobility  ; 

And  yet  she  boldly  boasts  of  pedigree  ; 

Repines  that  foreigners  are  put  upon  her 
And  talks  of  her  antiquity  and  honor  ; 

Her  Sackvilles,  Savilles,  Cecils,  Delameres, 

Mohuns  and  Montagues,  Durass  and  Veres  ; 

Not  one  have  English  names,  yet  all  are  English  peers.” 

The  sale  of  the  satire  was  great.  Besides  nine  editions  published 
by  Defoe,  twelve  were  pirated.  Eighty  thousand  copies,  it  is  said, 
were  sold  upon  the  streets  of  London. 

It  introduced  him  to  the  personal  favor  and  friendship  of  King 
William.  Years  afterwards,  Defoe  said  of  it : “ How  this  Poem  was 
the  occasion  of  my  being  known  to  his  Majesty;  how  I was  after- 
wards received  by  him ; how  employed ; and  how,  above  my 
capacity  of  deserving,  rewarded,  is  no  part  of  the  present  case,  and 
is  only  mentioned  here,  as  I take  all  occasions  to  do,  for  the  express- 
ing the  honor  I ever  preserved  for  the  immortal  and  glorious  memory 
of  that  greatest  and  best  of  Princes,  whom  it  was  my  honor  and 
advantage  to  call  Master  as  well  as  Sovereign.”  Defoe’s  satire  ended 
all  the  whining  cant  about  being  “ true-born  Englishmen.”  It 
brought  him  into  frequent  intercourse  with  the  king.  It  was  an 
honor  to  Defoe,  civilian  that  he  was,  to  be  thus  recognized  by  roy- 
alty for  the  power  of  his  pen  as  well  as  for  the  loyalty  of  his  heart. 
For  the  king,  it  was  fortunate  that  he  had  at  his  command  such 
powers. 

The  Union  of  England  with  Scotland  is  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks in  British  history.  It  was  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  procuring  of  this  Union,  Defoe  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures.  There  were  very  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  Religious  and  commercial  jealousies 
long  prevented  its  consummation.  It  had  been  a favorite  project 
of  King  William.  He  had  urged  it  from  his  death-bed.  It  was 
followed  up  by  Queen  Anne  and  finally  secured  in  1707.  Long 
after  the  ruling  parties  in  both  countries  had  been  convinced  of 
its  necessity,  the  populace  in  both  countries  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  it.  Scotsmen  were  jealous  of  England’s  possible  gain  com- 
mercially by  the  Union.  Englishmen  desired  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  north  of  the  Tweed.  “ National  animosity  had  been 
influenced  to  a passionate  pitch  by  the  Darien  disaster  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.”  Defoe  had  remarkable  fitness  for  the  task  of 
reconciling  the  opposing  parties.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
the  commercial  bearings  of  the  proposed  Union.  He  was  a Dissenter 
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who  had  been  pilloried  for  his  opinions.  From  the  first,  he  saw 
that  the  Union  of  the  two  Crowns  meant  a lasting  advantage  for 
both  countries.  lie  began  at  once  to  advocate  it  in  his  Review. 
Article  after  article  appeared  from  his  pen.  He  never  wrote  more 
vigorously  nor  more  effectual^.  Nor  was  this  all.  No  sooner  had 
the  Joint  Commissioners  assembled  at  Whitehall,  April,  1706,  than 
Defoe  published  his  “Essay  at  Removing  National  Prejudices 
against  a Union  with  Scotland;  to  be  Continued  During  the  Treaty 
Here.” 

The  second  part,  with  the  same  title,  speedily  followed.  The 
Articles  of  Union  having  been  signed  in  London,  July  22,  1706,  had 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  All  now  hung  upon  this. 
But  the  Scotch  people  gave  no  sign  of  any  willingness  as  yet  to 
have  the  union  ratified.  At  this  juncture,  Defoe  was  sent  to  Scotland. 
He  published  in  Edinburgh  the  “ Essay  at  Removing  National 
Prejudices,  etc.,”  named  above.  He  published  four  additional  essays 
advocating  the  same  cause.  He  published  his  poem,  “ Caledonia,” 
for  the  same  end.  At  first  he  ran  risks  of  his  life  ; was,  on  one 
occasion,  mobbed.  His  position  in  Scotland  is  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Lee  as  a “ semi-official  one,  in  which  he  was  under  no  party  ties 
but  employed  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister,  to  render  all 
assistance  in  his  power  in  promoting  the  Union.”  It  would  be  say- 
ing too  much  to  say  that  without  Defoe  the  Union  never  would  have 
been  consummated.  The  truth  is,  that  no  other  man  in  the  two  king- 
doms could  have  done  what  he  did  to  bring  it  about.  His  “ History 
of  the  Union”  was,  in  after-vears,  written  as  in  part  a vindication  of 
his  motives.  The  Union  itself  is  his  best  vindication.  That  it  has 
been  fruitful  of  blessing  to  both  countries  all  admit.  Few,  however, 
know  how  large  and  noble  was  the  part  played  by  the  author  of 
“ Robinson  Crusoe  ” in  securing  it. 

Defoe  long  continued  to  keep  his  hand  employed  in  the  politics  of 
the  time.  Till  Mr.  Lee  published  his  volumes  in  1869,  all  his  biog- 
raphers had  asserted  his  cessation  from  political  work  in  1715.  We 
now  know  that  his  political  career  extends  beyond  that.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  our  purpose  to  trace  it  further.  But  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  discovery,  in  1864,  in  the  State  Paper  office  of  six  letters 
of  Defoe,  which  not  only  show  his  later  connection  with  the  politics  of 
the  time,  but  which  do  cast  a blot  on  the  fame  of  their  author.  Stated 
briefly,  these  letters  disclose  the  fact  that  Defoe,  while  employed  on 
a Tory  journal,  Mercurius  Politicus , was  secretly  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  He  suppressed,  in  its  interest,  furious  attacks  on 
the  government;  he  took  the  sting  out  of  others;  he  used  all  his  art 
to  make  the  Tory  organ  innocuous,  its  proprietor  and  its  patrons  all 
the  while  supposing  him  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  its  avowed 
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principles.  Defoe  liimself  speaks  of  this  as  “Worshipping  in  the 
home  of  Rimmon.”  This  puts  it,  however,  only  on  the  level  of  such  a 
morality  as  the  code  of  diplomacy  recognizes.  It  cannot  be  justified 
on  any  principle  of  honorable  or  safe  political  warfare.  All  argu- 
ments in  defense  or  extenuation  come  at  last  to  this — the  end  justi- 
fies the  means.  That,  first  and  last,  belongs  to  the  politics  of  Jes- 
uitism, and  has  written  too  many  chapters  of  blood  in  human  his- 
tory. All  that  can  justly  be  said  of  Defoe’s  conduct  in  this  affair, 
is  that  he  had,  for  the  time,  swung  away  from  allegiance  to  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  honesty — which  else  ruled  his  life.  Ilis  political 
writings  are  in  fact  a model,  in  so  far  as  freedom  from  the  partisan 
scurrility  of  the  time  is  concerned.  He  has,  moreover,  every 
quality  of  a good  political  writer.  Swift  was  not  his  superior  in 
the  art  of  saying  things,  so  as  to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions 
on  the  popular  mind. 

As  a writer  of  fiction,  Defoe  has  long  won  his  place  in  the  hearts 
not  only  of  the  English-speaking  people,  but  of  the  world.  Burk- 
hardt,  the  traveler,  found  his  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” translated  into 
Arabic*  When  Defoe’s  career  is  fully  studied,  it  will  be  found, 
however,  that  his  honors  must  be  divided  between  his  journalism 
and  his  fiction.  His  place  as  a journalist  is  not  yet  fully  accorded 
him.  Even  in  the  field  of  fiction  his  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” has  over- 
shadowed other  works  of  very  high  merit.  To  say  that  his  career 
as  a writer  of  fiction  began  with  this  wonderful  story  is  hardly  true. 
It  was  no  ’prentice  hand  which  elaborated  the  details  of  the  life  on 
that  solitary  island,  over  which  every  boy  who  reads  at  all  has  hung 
with  breathless  interest.  In  the  list  of  earlier  works,  we  find  published 
in  1705,  “The  Consolidator:  or,  Memoirs  of  Sundry  Transactions 
from  the  World  in  the  Moon,”  and  in  the  same  year,  “ A Journey  to 
the  World  in  the  Moon.”  In  1706,  he  gave  to  the  world,  “ A True 
Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  the  Next  Day  After 
Her  Death,”  etc.  Mr.  Lee  has  effectually  exploded  the  story,  to 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  credence,  that  it  was  written  to  float 
“ Drelincourt  on  Death  ” into  circulation,  since,  first,  this  book  had 
already  a good  circulation  and,  secondly,  Defoe’s  “Mrs.  Veal”  was 
written  first.  But  this  prince  of  gho^t  stories  has  in  it  the  same  art 
or  arts  which  make  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” the  amazing  success  it  is  in 
fiction.  Besides  these  efforts,  Defoe  in  numerous  shorter  articles  in  his 
Review  and  other  journals  had  been  preparing  himself  for  his  greater 
works — his  novels  written  from  1719  to  1724.  “ Robinson  Crusoe” 

was  written  when  the  author  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  had 
great  difficulty  to  find  a publisher,  it  seems.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
great  work  which  has  had  this  fate.  Its  success  was  immediate. 

* Forster’s  “Biographical  Essays,”  p.  146. 
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He  followed  up  the  first  part  by  a second,  and  that  by  a third, 
“ Serious  Reflections  During  the  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,”  in  which  he  avers  that  the  original  story  is  auto- 
biographical. “ The  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  are  one  whole 
scene  of  real  life  of  eight- and-twenty  years,  spent  in  the  most  wan- 
dering, desolate  and  afflicting  circumstances  that  ever  a man  went 
through,  and  in  which  I have  lived  so  long  a life  of  wonders,  in 
continual  storms,  fought  with  the  worst  kind  of  savages  and  man- 
eaters,  by  unaccountable  surprising  incidents ; fed  by  miracles 
greater  than  that  of  ravens ; suffered  all  manner  of  violences  and 
oppressions,  injuries,  reproaches,  contempt  of  men,  attacks  of  devils, 
corrections  from  heaven  and  oppositions  on  earth  ; have  had  innu- 
merable ups  and  downs  in  matters  of  fortune,  been  in  worse 
slavery  than  Turkish,  escaped  by  as  exquisite  management  as 
that  in  the  story  of  Xavy  and  the  boat  of  Salee,  been  taken  up 
at  sea  in  distress,  raised  again  and  depressed  again,  and  that 
oftener  in  one  man’s  life  than  ever  was  known  before.”  This, 
in  fact,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  singular  power  of  the  story. 
Books  written  out  of  such  experiences,  whatever  forms  they  take — 
poems,  fiction,  biographies,  journals — have  an  element  of  real 
power  in  them. 

It  has  indeed  been  the  commonplace  of  criticism  that  “ Robinson 
Crusoe”  owes  its  success  to  its  verisimilitude,  to  the  close,  minute 
circumstantial  nature  of  the  fiction.  “ Defoe  asks  us,  in  substance, 
Is  it  conceivable  that  any  man  should  tell  stories  so  elaborate,  so 
complex,  with  so  many  unnecessary  details,  with  so  many  indications 
of  evidence  this  way  and  that,  unless  the  stories  were  true.”*  But 
the  article  from  which  this  sentence  has  been  quoted  shows  very  con- 
clusively that  Defoe’s  power  includes  more  than  this.  The  moralizing 
in  the  book,  the  element  of  mystery  in  which  parts  are  wrapped, 
the  swift  easy  flow  of  narrative  style  are  all  fitted  to  make  it  unique 
as  fiction.  Some  one,  we  are  told,  asked  Dr.  Robertson,  the  distin- 
guished Scottish  historian,  how  to  gain  a good  historical  style. 
“ Read  Defoe,”  was  his  reply.  Perhaps  no  higher  compliment  was 
ever  paid  the  author  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe.”  But  side  by  side  with 
this  must  be  named  the  fact,  that  Dean  Swift  caught  the  trick  of  his 
“Gulliver’s  Travels”  from  Defoe’s  “Consolidator”  and  the  “Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe.”  The  Dean  affected  to  despise  the 
author,  but  could  borrow  from  him  the  art  of  making  a great  book, 
when  it  served  his  own  turn.  Certainly  Defoe  seems  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  having  been  the  founder  of  the  English  novel,  at  least, 
in  its  full-grown  shape.  Is  Mr.  Forster  wrong  when  he  says,  “ Rich- 
ardson founded  his  style  of  minute  narration  wholly  upon  him  ; 

* Leslie  Stephens’  “ Hours  in  a Library,”  Defoe’s  Novels,  p.  9. 
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Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  Godwin,  Scott,  Bulwer, 
and  Dickens,  have  been  more  or  less  indebted  to  him?  ” 

Yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Defoe’s  memory  to  give  so  extensive  re- 
gard to  this*  one  book — his  greatest,  it  is  true — and  to  neglect  its 
distinguished  successors.  When  once  he  had  opened  this  vein,  in 
succession  appeared  his  “ Life  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,” 
1720;  “The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,”  1721; 
“ The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel  Jack,”  1722  ; and,  in  the  same 
year,  the  “ Journal  of  the  Plague.”  In  1723,  “ The  Memoirs  of  a Cava- 
lier ” came  out,  and  in  1724  “ Roxana.”  The  series  closes  with  the 
“New  Voyage  Around  the  World,”  in  1725,  and  the  “Life  of  Cap- 
tain Carleton,”  in  1728.  These  fictions  fall  into  two  distinct  classes; 
the  first,  novels  of  adventures  or  incidents,  to  which  belong  “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,”  “ Captain  Singleton,”  “ Journal  of  the  Plague,”  “ The 
Memoirs  of  a Cavalier,”  “The  New  Voyage,”  and  “ Captain  Carle- 
ton.”  The  second  comprises  “Moll  Flanders,”  “Colonel  Jack,”  and 
“ Roxana.”  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  “ Journal  of  the 
Plague,”  “ The  Memoirs  of  a Cavalier,”  and  “ Captain  Singleton,” 
have  been  referred  to  as  genuine  histories  of  actual  events.  Mr. 
McQueen,  quoted  in  Captain  Burton’s  “ Nile  Basin,”  names  “Captain 
Singleton”  as  a genuine  account  of  travels  in  Central  Africa,  and 
seriously  mentions  Defoe’s  imaginary  pirate  as  a “ claimant  for  the 
honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.”*  Dr.  John- 
son believed  in  the  genuineness  of  “ Captain  Carleton,”  and  is  sup- 
ported in  this  view  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  his  “ W ar  of  the  Succession 
in  Spain.”  There  could,  of  course,  be  no  greater  tribute  to  Defoe’s 
power  of  giving  to  imaginary  adventures  or  incidents  the  convincing 
air  of  verisimilitude.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said  of  the  “Journal  of 
the  Plague,”  that  its  author  “ undoubtedly  embodied  a number  of 
traditions  upon  this  subject  of  which  he  might  actually  have 
read,  or  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have  received  direct  evidence,” 
and  adds,  “ had  he  not  been  the  author  of  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe,’  Defoe 
would  have  deserved  immortality  for  the  genius  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  this  work.”  Both  his  comments  are  just.  That  Defoe 
did  not  manufacture  these  stories  out  of  “ whole  cloth  ” is  very 
probable.  He  had  some  basis  of  facts  to  work  from.  But  the  great 
mass  is  pure  invention.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the 
“Moll  Flanders,”  “ Colonel  Jack,”  “ Roxana,”  etc.  It  is  this  pro- 
digious inventive  power,  which  has  led  Mr.  Minto  to  say,f  “ He  was 
a great,  a truly  great  liar,  perhaps  the  greatest  liar  that  ever  lived.” 
Is  it  quite  just  to  Defoe,  to  apply  to  him  this  opprobrious  epithet, 
when  no  one  would  dream  of  applying  it  to  any  other  of  the  great 

* Stephens’  “ Hours  in  a Library,”  Defoe’s  Novels,  p.  4. 

f “Life  of  Defoe,”  “English  Men  of  Letters,”  p.  165. 
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masters  of  fiction?  The  other  comment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  to 
the  genius  displayed  in  the  “ Journal  of  the  Plague,”  deserves  more 
than  a passing  notice.  After  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  it  is  the  master- 
piece of  his  fictions.  The  completeness  as  well  as  the  vividness  of 
the  fiction  is  what  makes  the  power  of  the  book.  No  aspect  of  the 
dreadful  visitation  is  passed  over.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the 
suddenness  of  its  attacks,  the  terror  of  its  victims,  the  talk  on  the 
streets,  the  frightful  rumble  of  the  dead  cart,  the  hugger-nugger 
burials,  the  confusion  and  alarm  in  the  city,  the  orders  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  consultation  of  the  physicians,  the  pest- 
houses,  the  lives  sacrificed  to  duty,  the  coal  fires  kept  burning  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  the  alms 
poured  out  by  the  benevolent,  the  frequent  suicides,  the  behavior 
of  the  police,  the  destruction  of  the  cats  and  dogs,  the  increase  of 
crimes,  the  carefully  prepared  statistics  of  deaths  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  all  such  details  are  wrought  up  into  one  appalling  pic- 
ture, which  might  have  been  true  in  every  feature.  The  same  is 
true,  only  in  lesser  degree,  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  a Cavalier  ” and  the 
history  of  Captain  Singleton’s  piracies.  Few,  it  may  be,  read  now- 
adays these  books.  But  no  one  who  has  not  read  them  can  be  said 
to  understand  the  fertility  and  the  power  of  Defoe’s  genius  in  fiction. 

Of  his  novels  of  the  second  class,  “ Moll  Flanders,”  “ Colonel 
Jack,”  “Roxana,”  etc.,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  forerunners 
of  that  school  of  fiction  which  has  the  so-called  “ realism  ” for  its 
characteristic,  and  of  which  M.  Zola  is  chief.  Had  Defoe  not  been 
an  inmate  of  Newgate  Prison,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  or 
would  have  written  them.  They  certainly  have  no  immoral  pur- 
pose. They  were  written,  we  must  believe,  with  a moral  intent. 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens 
that  “ it  was  good,  sound,  homespun  morality  of  the  Franklin  kind, 
and  such  as  does  not  deserve  the  sneers  it  sometimes  receives.”  In 
his  “ Colonel  Jack  ” we  not  only  find  the  highest  philanthropic 
spirit  in  regard  to  the  system  of  slavery  in  Virginia  plantations,  but 
a long  and  wholesome  treatment*  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and 
divine  forgiveness  and  this  prayer  in  verse  : 

“ Lord  1 whatsoever  sorrows  rack  my  breast, 

Till  crime  removes  too,  let  me  find  no  rest ; 

How  dark  soe’er  my  state,  or  sharp  my  pain, 

O let  not  troubles  cease,  and  sin  remain. 

For  Jesus’  sake  remove  not  my  distress 
Till,  free,  triumphant,  grace  shall  repossess 
The  vacant  throne  from  whence  my  sins  depart 
And  make  a willing  captive  of  my  heart ; 

Till  grace  completely  shall  my  soul  subdue, 

Thy  conquest  full,  and  my  subjection  true.” 

■*  “ Colonel  Jack,”  Bohn’s  ed.,  pp.  408  et  aeq. 
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But  we  must  affirm  our  conviction  that  “realism”  in  fiction,  with 
its  pictures  of  vice,  be  it  treated  in  never  so  masterly  fashion,  is 
more  harmful  than  salutary.  On  the  stage  or  in  the  novel  it  is 
morally  bad.  It  is  a somewhat  repulsive  picture  this,  of  an  old  man 
like  Defoe  writing  such  fictions,  no  matter  with  what  intent.  The 
end  can  never  justify  the  means. 

Of  the  character  of  Defoe  the  most  opposite  estimates  have  been 
formed.  In  his  life  time  he  had  few  friends  among  the  Dissenters. 
They  evidently  distrusted  him,  though  no  man  stood  more  coura- 
geously for  their  rights.  He  was  loaded  with  obloquy  by  the  High 
Churchmen.  He  was  violently  assailed  in  pamphlets  and  journals. 
He  was  looked  down  on  by  the  literary  coterie,  Pope  and  Swift  at 
their  head,  as  not  being  “ sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben.”  He  had  to 
endure  a second  arrest  and  trial  for  an  ironical  tract  against  the  Pre- 
tender, which  came  near  costing  him  a second  sentence  to  Newgate 
and  the  pillory.  In  fact,  he  was  as  solitary  in  England  as  ever  was 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island. 

Nor  have  biographers  and  critics  yet  agreed  in  their  estimates  ol 
Defoe’s  character.  Mr.  Lee’s  biography  is  too  eulogistic  ; he  holds 
a brief  to  defend  Defoe  from  all  attacks,  and  explains  away  what 
cannot  be  explained  away,  in  the  six  fatal  letters  to  Mr.  De  la  Faye 
discovered  in  the  State  office,  1864.  Mr.  Forster’s  vigorous  essay, 
written  before  this  discovery,  is  perhaps  open  to  the  same  charge. 
But  Mr.  Minto’s  “ Life  of  Defoe”  is,  on  the  other  hand,  wanting  in 
appreciation.  We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  estimates  amount 
to,  his  statements  are  so  balanced.  The  closing  words  of  his  book, 
notwithstanding  the  qualifications  made,  are  not  just.*  It  is  a very 
harsh  judgment  to  apply  to  Defoe  the  term,  “ pure  knave,”  even  for 
his  duplicity  revealed  in  the  six  letters.  This  is  the  worst  fact  his 
enemies  or  his  judge  can  quote  against  him.  The  purity  of  his  life, 
his  honesty  in  all  mercantile  dealings,  his  acknowledged  services  to 
the  cause  of  sound  morality  in  his  writings,  are  facts  which  should 
effectually  screen  him  from  all  such  epithets.  In  short,  the  life  of 
Defoe  remains  yet  to  be  written.  That  he  has  been  so  scantily 
noticed  by  Macaulay,  and  not  at  all  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  “ History 
of  England,”  are  facts  we  cannot  explain  ; of  that  time  in  English  his- 
tory, so  pregnant  with  issues  touching  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  he 
certainly  was  a prominent  figure.  A most  inviting  field  is  here 
offered  the  biographer.  The  new  material  opened  to  the  public  by 

* ‘ ‘ Defoe  was  a wonderful  mixture  of  knave  and  patriot.  Sometimes  pure  knave, 
seems  to  be  uppermost,  sometimes  pure  patriot,  but  the  mixture  is  so  complex- 
and  the  energy  of  the  man  so  restless,  that  it  almost  passes  human  skill  to  un- 
ravel the  two  elements.  The  author  of  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe  ’ is  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  every  doubt.” 
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the  industry  of  Mr  Lee  awaits  a more  competent  hand  than  his  to 
deal  with  it.  It  involves  enormous  labor.  To  read  the  254  writings 

O 

of  Defoe  and  the  collections  from  his  journals  in  Mr.  Lee’s  second  and 
third  volumes,  to  master  all  the  English  history  of  that  period,  and 
then,  with  a discriminating  historical  judgment,  assign  to  Defoe  his 
true  place  among  English  Dissenters,  English  patriots,  English 
moralists,  and  English  men  of  letters,  is  a noble  undertaking.  The 
interests  of  truth  as  well  as  justice  to  Defoe  demand  its  execution. 

Concerning  his  mysterious  end,  little  so  far  is  actually  known. 
That  he  was  a fugitive,  a homeless  wanderer,  in  his  old  age,  for  the 
two  years  preceding  his  death,  is  a familiar  fact.  But  the  causes  of 
this  fugitive  and  homeless  life  are  not  known.  Conjectures  have 
been  rife.  In  a letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Baker,  written  while  he  was 
in  hiding,  he  says:  “It  is  not  the  blow  I received  from  a wicked, 
perjured  and  contemptible  enemy  that  has  broken  in  upon  my 
spirit,  which,  as  she  [his  daughter  Sophia]  well  knows,  has  carried 
me  on  through  greater  disasters  than  this;  but  it  has  been  the 
injustice,  unkindness  and,  I must  say,  inhuman  dealing  of  my  own 
son,  which  has  both  ruined  my  family  and,  in  a word,  has  broken 
my  heart.”  What  was  this  “ blow,”  and  who  was  this  “ wicked, 
perjured  and  contemptible  enemy  ?”  That  is  the  question.  Mr.  Lee 
conjectures  that  the  enemy  was  Mist,  who  had  once  assaulted  Defoe 
upon  the  streets,  and  that  the  “ blow  ” was,  convincing  the  govern- 
ment that  Defoe  had  been  treacherous  in  his  secret  services.  Mr. 
Minto  thinks  it  far  more  likely  that  “ Mist  and  his  supporters  had 
sufficient  interest  to  instigate  the  revival  of  old  pecuniary  claims 
against  Defoe.”  Others,  again,  have  conjectured  that  it  was  all  a 
mood  of  insanity  on  Defoe’s  part,  in  which  he  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  his  family  to  discover  his  hiding  place.  All  is  conjecture, 
but  the  life  closes  in  a mystery  more  or  less  tragic  in  its  character. 
He  died  of  a lethargy  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  Lon- 
don, at  a lodging  in  Ropemaker’s  alley,  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
April  26,  1731,  being  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried,  as  are  so  many  of  the  great  Dissenters,  in  Bunhill  Fields 
burying-ground. 

James  0.  Murray. 

Princeton  College. 
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RECENT  WORKS  ON  KANT. 

KANT  had  a favorable  and  deeply  fixed  confidence  in  his  own 
philosophic  ability.  But  I doubt  whether  the  old  bachelor,  as 
he  mused  in  his  daily  walks  in  the  suburbs  of  the  small  college  town  of 
Kdnigsberg,  ever  dreamed  of  the  great  influence  which  his  philosophy 
was  to  exercise  over  the  thinking  world.  For  the  last  hundred  years 
he  has  swayed  the  thought  of  Germany  as  Aristotle  did  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  separate  works  have  been 
published  upon  the  Kantean  system  in  Germany  alone,  besides  in- 
numerable articles  in  the  higher  journals,  and  dozens  of  volumes  in 
other  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Scandi- 
navia. It  is  calculated  that,  in  all,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pages  have  been  written  on  Kant.  A student  beginning  at 
twenty  years  of  age  might,  by  the  age  of  fifty,  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  them  all — it  may  be  doubted  whether,  at  the  close,  he 
would  have  a clearer  head  than  by  simply  reading  the  “ Kritik  of 
Pure  Reason.”  More  than  one-half  of  these  works  are  commonplace 
and  valueless,  adopting  the  formidable  Kantean  nomenclature  and 
ringing  changes  upon  it  without  any  searching  inquiry  into  their 
validity.  Some  of  these  give  full  accounts  of  Kant’s  system.  A 
greater  number  take  up  special  points  in  which  Kant  has  been 
misimderstood,  or  in  which  his  system,  it  is  thought,  may  be 
carried  out  more  thoroughly  than  has  been  done  by  himself  or 
others. 

Locke  was  the  most  influential  metaphysician  of  last  century. 
About  half  a century  ago  earnest  thinkers  everywhere  began  to 
point  out  his  defects  in  overlooking  necessary  and  universal  truth ; 
and  now,  though  he  is  constantly  referred  to,  he  has  comparatively 
few  readers  and  scarcely  any  thorough  adherents.  Kant  has  been 
the  most  influential  philosophic  thinker  of  this  century.  His  sys- 
tem rose  to  the  highest  crest  of  the  wave  in  1881,  the  centenary  of 
the  publication  of  his  great  work,  the  “ Kritik  of  Pure  Reason.” 
Within  the  last  few  years  I observe,  if  I do  not  mistake,  a tendency 
to  doubt  of  his  being  entitled  to  the  supremacy  which  has  been 
allowed  him.  What  is  needed  above  all  things  in  these  times,  in 
philosophy,  is  a sifting  of  the  principles  of  Kant  like  that  to  which 
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those  of  Locke  were  subjected  half  a century  ago.  What  we  need 
is  what  I have  called  a “ Criticism  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.” 

I am  to  attempt  no  such  ambitious  task  in  this  article.  I am 
simply  to  notice,  in  the  way  of  giving  information,  some  of  the 
works  which  have  been  published  on  Kant’s  philosophy  of  late 
years  in  the  English  language,  closing  with  a brief  account  of  a late 
work  in  German,  subjecting  Kant’s  system  to  an  acute  criticism. 

I have  always  held  that  the  system  of  Kant  is  a very  wonderful 
one — it  is  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  German  philosophy.  I do  not 
regard  it  as  a natural  system,  formed  by  an  inductive  observation  of 
the  human  mind,  but  an  artificial  one,  constructed  with  amazing 
skill  by  a powerful  logical  mind.  It  is  so  consistent  that  we  cannot 
accept  a part  without  being  constrained  to  take  the  whole.  He  who 
would  draw  back  must  do  so  at  the  entrance.  He  who  would  go 
on  must  do  so  to  the  end. 

Kant  tells  us  that  he  was  wakened  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers, 
in  which  he  acquiesced  in  the  orthodox  philosophy  of  his  day,  by 
the  skepticism  of  David  Hume.  His  grand  aim  was  to  meet  Hume 
by  undermining  the  empiricism  of  Locke  and  the  prevailing  sensa- 
tionalism of  France.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  calls  in  the  a priori 
principles  in  the  mind.  It  is  only  fair,  I think,  that  I should  state 
what  view  I take  of  this  attempt.  I regard  him  as  a profound 
thinker,  especially  distinguished  by  his  power  of  organizing  thought. 
His  system  contains  an  amount  of  high  truth,  and  lifts  us  above  a 
debasing  sensationalism  and  materialism.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  takes  us  away  from  reality  and  gives  us  instead  subjective  forms, 
which  indeed  imply  the  existence  of  things  but  reveal  to  us  nothing 
of  their  nature.  According  to  Kant  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
things  as  they  are. 

His  philosophy  contains  two  discordant  elements  Avith  their  cor- 
responding tendencies.  One  of  these  is  idealism  involved  in  Kant’s 
forms  of  sense,  categories  of  the  understanding  and  ideas  of  pure- 
reason.  These  have  been  followed  out  by  Hegel  (and  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  we  shall  see,  by  Prof.  Edward  Caird),  and  have  culminated 
in  absolute  idealism  and  pantheism.  But  there  is  another  element 
with  its  tendency,  that  is  nescience.  We  do  not  know  things,  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  know  them  as  they  exist.  Herbert  Spencer,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  principle,  has  driven  the  whole  to  agnosticism.  We 
know  that  things  without  us  and  within  us  exist,  we  know  that  God 
exists;  but  the  nature  of  these  objects  is  to  us  altogether  unknown 
and  unknowable.  Let  us  notice  how  these  characteristics  come  out 
under  the  three  heads  of  the  “ Kritik  of  Pure  Eeason  ” : — the  “ HCs- 
thetic,”  the  “ Analytic,”  and  “ Dialectic.” 

The  ^Esthetic,  which  discovers  the  a priori  elements  in  the  senses. 
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These  are  space  and  time.  They  are  forms  imposed  on  objects  by 
the  mind  perceiving  them  ; they  have  no  real  or  objective  existence. 
What  we  perceive  under  these  forms  are  phenomena,  in  the  sense  of 
appearances.  These  phenomena  imply  the  existence  of  things,  but 
they  are  all  subjective  or  in  the  mind,  and  the  things  are  unknown. 

The  Analytic.  Here  we  rise  above  the  senses  to  the  understanding, 
which  pronounces  judgments  upon  them  according  to  forms  which 
are  called  categories.  These  are  four  in  number,  each  subdivided 
into  three : 

I.  QUANTITY.  II.  QUALITY. 

Unity,  Reality, 

Plurality,  Negation, 

Totality.  Limitation. 


III.  RELATION. 

Inherence  and  subsistence, 
Causality  and  dependence, 
Reciprocity  of  agent  and  patient. 


IV.  MODALITY. 
Possibility  and  impossibility, 
Existence  and  non-existence, 
Necessity  and  contingency. 


These  are  deduced  very  elaborately,  and  have  given  rise  to  an 
immense  amount  of  discussion.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are 
like  the  forms  of  sense,  merely  in  the  mind,  and  have  no  objective 
validity. 

The  Dialectic.  Here  we  rise  to  ideas  of  pure  reason  which  are 
Substance,  Interdependence  of  Phenomena  and  God.  These  regu- 
late all  our  thinking  and  seem  to  carry  us  up  to  very  high  truths. 
But  Kant  proceeds  to  show  that  they  have  no  objective  validity. 
We  are  obliged  to  contemplate  substance,  the  concatenation  of 
things  and  God,  but  have  no  proof  of  their  existence.  We  are  thus 
led,  not  just  into  deceptions,  but  into  illusions. 

Now  for  years  past  I have  been  objecting  to  this  system  as  alto- 
gether artificial — as  not  in  accordance  with  the  actual  processes  of 
the  mind  and  leading  us  away  from  reality* 

First,  I object  to  Kant’s  Method.  It  is  not  the  Inductive,  in 
which  we  seek  for  and  discover  the  first  and  fundamental  laws  of 
human  intelligence.  It  is  what  he  calls  the  Critical  Method,  which 
he  takes  credit  for  inventing.  Beason  he  says  can  criticise  itself. 
This  has  led  to  an  endless  succession  of  criticisms  with  no  standard 
or  test  of  fact  to  which  to  appeal. 

Secondly,  he  makes  the  mind  begin  with  Phenomena,  in  the 
sense  of  appearances,  and  not  of  things.  Not  starting  with  reality 
he  can  never  reach  reality  by  reasoning,  without  committing  the 
logical  fallacy  of  having  more  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the 
premises. 

*See  my  “Realistic  Philosophy,”  Vol.  ii,  pp.  189-254.  “A  Criticism  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy.” 
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Thirdly,  he  makes  us  perceive  things  under  Forms  in  the  mind 
so  that  we  cannot  know  things  except  under  modifications  imposed 
by  ourselves.  The  consequence  is  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
things  as  they  are.  We  thus  see  how  Herbert  Spencer  has  been 
able  to  drive  the  whole  system  to  agnosticism. 

Kant  endeavors  to  save  himself  from  the  nihilist  consequences  by 
a second  “ Kritik,”  that  of  the  “ Moral  or  Practical  Reason.”  To 
this  he  allots  a reality  which  he  has  denied  to  the  speculative  rea- 
son. First,  he  gives  us  a categorical  imperative : act  according  to  a 
principle  which  may  admit  of  application  to  all  intelligences.  This 
implies  that  man  is  free,  and  as  a corollary  that  he  is  responsible  ; 
that  there  is  a judgment  day,  a future  life,  and  a God  to  guarantee 
the  whole.  Under  this  “ Kritik”  he  constructs  an  “ Ethics”  which 
is  very  lofty  and  of  great  value. 

Kant  has  a third  “ Kritik  ;”  it  is  the  “ Kritik  of  Judgment.”  He 
had  previously  had  judgment  as  an  exercise  of  the  understanding. 
He  now  employs  the  same  word  to  designate  certain  exercises  of  the 
mind  which  did  not  appear  either  in  the  criticism  of  the  speculative 
or  the  moral  reason.  He  must  take  notice  of  our  perceptions  of 
taste,  that  is  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  also  of  our  belief  in  final 
cause  or  purpose  in  nature.  His  judgments  thus  fall  under  the  two 
heads  of  ^Esthetic  and  Teleological.  He  has  made  important 
remarks  on  these  subjects,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
has  unfolded  their  exact  nature.  The  “ Criticism  of  the  .^Esthetic 
and  Teleological  Judgments”  constitutes  no  essential  part  of  his 
grand  system,  and  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  article.  It  should 
be  observed  of  them  that  Kant  represents  them  as  ideal,  and  not 
implying  any  other  reality  than  a subjective  one. 

We  should  now  be  in  a position  to  look  at  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant works  which  of  late  years  have  been  written  upon  the 
great  German  metaphysician. 

I.  Kant’s  “Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,”  by  Max  Muller* 

It  is  by  the  famous  comparative  linguist.  It  consists  of  two  vol- 
umes and  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  pages.  It  was  published  in 
1881,  being  the  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Kant’s  great  work, 
the  “Kritik  of  Pure  Reason.”  Volume  i contains  first,  a Preface 
by  Max  Muller ; second,  a Historical  Introduction  by  Ludwig  Noire  ; 
third,  twenty-eight  supplements,  including  the  principal  additions 
made  by  Kant  in  the  second  edition  of  the  “ Kritik  of  Pure 

* Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  In  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  its  first 
publication.  Translated  by  Max  Muller,  with  a Historical  Introduction  by 
Xiudwig  Noire.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.,  2 Vols.,  1881. 
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Reason, ” published  in  1787.  Volume  ii  contains  Muller’s  transla- 
tion into  English  of  the  “ Kritik.” 

In  the  Preface  he  gives  his  reasons  for  issuing  a new  translation. 
He  thinks  that  the  translations  previously  used,  by  Heywood  and 
Meeklejohn,  were  defective  in  that  they  did  not  attend  sufficiently 
to  Kant’s  use  of  particles  and  adverbs.  This  is  a point  on  which 
Muller  is  entitled  to  speak,  and  in  which  he  should  be  attended  to 
by  those  who  would  thoroughly  understand  Kant.  He  insists  that 
Kant  should  be  translated  by  a German,  who  only  is  able  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  Kant’s  phrases.  He  has  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  text  of  the  “Kritik,”  which  was  not  left  in  a correct  state  by 
the  author.  Noire’s  Historical  Introduction  begins  with  ancient 
philosophy,  goes  through  medievalism  and  comes  down  to  Locke, 
Leibnitz  and  Hume.  It  is  a fair  account  of  the  development  of 
philosophy  according  to  the  Germans.  The  translation  is  valuable 
as  being  by  one  who  is  such  a master  of  the  German  language.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  this  work  has  thrown  much  light  on 
the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Muller  will  never  have  the  same  name 
. in  philosophy  as  he  has  in  philology.  His  recent  work  on  the  de- 
pendence of  thought  on  language  is  a weak  one  in  argument. 

Muller  in  his  Preface  has  given  us  a lengthened  account  of  the 
eulogiums  which  have  been  pronounced  on  the  “ Critical  Philoso- 
phy.” I confess  that  I have  been  amused  by  their  extravagance. 
I quote  some  of  them  : Schiller  says  that  for  the  sake  of  Kant’s 
ideas  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  having  been  born  in  this  age.  Jung 
Stilling  writes  to  Kant:  “ Your  philosophy  will  work  a far  greater, 
far  more  general  and  far  more  blessed  revolution  than  Luther’s 
reform.  Your  philosophy  must  therefore  be  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, and  its  beneficent  effects  will  bring  back  the  religion  of  Jesus 
to  its  original  purity.”  Schopenhauer,  who  criticises  Kant  severely 
for  the  cowardice  shown  in  his  second  Preface,  declares  : “ Kant  is. 
I believe,  the  most  philosophic  mind  that  nature  has  produced.” 
Fichte : “ Kant’s  philosophy  will  in  time  overshadow  the  whole 
human  race,  and  call  to  life  a new.  more  noble  and  more  worthy  gene- 
ration.” Fortlage:  “Kant’s  system  is  the  gate  through  which  every- 
thing that  has  stirred  the  philosophic  world  since  his  time  comes 
and  goes.”  Prof.  Caird  : “ So  much  has  Kant’s  fertile  idea  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  intellectual  world  that  there  is  not  a single  prob- 
lem of  philosophy  that  does  not  meet  us  with  a new  face.”  Muller 
goes  beyond  all  the  others : “ The  bridge  of  thought  and  sight 
that  spans  the  whole  history  of  the  Aryan  world  has  its  first  arch 
in  the  Veda,  its  last  in  Kant’s  ‘ Kritik.’  ” “While  in  the  Veda  we 
may  study  the  childhood,  we  may  study  in  Kant’s  ‘Kritik  of  Pure 
Reason’  the  perfect  manhood  of  the  Aryan  mind.”  Surely,  we 
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Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  and  Yankees  may  feel  dismayed  as  we  gaze 
on  this  mailed  giant  on  the  opposite  side.  But  I verily  believe  that 
there  will  be  some  ruddy  youth  who,  in  the  pride  and  naughtiness 
of  his  heart,  will  cast  down  this  champion  by  a very  simple  instru- 
mentality (by  a sling  and  a stone),  that  is  by  pressing  home  a natural 
and  unsophisticated  reality,  which  should  determine  the  forms  in- 
stead of  the  forms  determining  things. 

O o 


II.  Text-book  to  Kaxt’s  “The  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,”  by 
James  Hutchison  Stirling,  LL.D* 

This  is  a volume  of  550  pages.  It  begins  with  a brief  but 
graphic  life  of  the  old  bachelor,  with  his  curious  ways.  We  have 
then  what  is  called  a Reproduction.  This  is  original  and  valuable  as 
showing  how  a thinking  youth  may  be  led  into  Kant’s  mode  of 
thought,  and  follow  it  throughout.  This  is  followed  by  a transla- 
tion which  may  not  always  be  very  literal,  but  always  clearly  ex- 
presses Kant’s  meaning.  Then  he  has  a Commentary  running 
parallel  to  his  translation,  clearing  up  difficult  points  and  offering 
important  criticisms.  He  carefully  explains  the  technical  terms 
used  by  Kant,  Erkenntniss,  Erkenntnissvermdgen,  Erfahrung,  Gegen- 
stand,  Vorstellung,  Verstand,  Eindriicke,  a priori , a posteriori , 
Empirisch,  Rein  (p.  347).  He  gives  a full  definition  of  Anschauung 
(p.  38).  He  sees  and  announces  clearly  that,  according  to  Kant’s 
system,  we  cannot  reach  a knowledge  of  things.  “ Not  only  do  we 
know  objects,  not  as  they  are  but  simply  as  they  appear,  but  even 
our  own  subject  we  know  not  in  any  respect  differently,  this  sub- 
ject, our  own  ego,  we  know  not  as  it  is,  but  only  as  in  sense  it 
seems  ” (p.  416).  He  is  everywhere  throwing  out  remarks  which 
show  that  he  is  ready  to  break  away  entirely  from  Kant.  “ Might 
not  space  and  time  be  things  in  themselves  and  yet  have  necessary 
relations,  though  it  were  only  a posteriori  that  we  could  come  to 
know  either  one  or  the  other  ” (p.  484).  He  frankly  acknowledges 
that  Kant  has  not  answered  Hume. 

Dr.  Stirling  is  a stalwart  and  strong-boned  (metaphysically  speak- 
ing) Scotchman.  His  style  reads  as  if  it  were  modeled  on  that  of 
Thomas  Carlyle ; yet  I am  not  sure  that  he  copies  his  Scoto-German 
countryman.  The  resemblance  may  arise  from  both  in  their  youth 
speaking  lowland  Scotch,  which  has  more  affinities  with  German  than 
the  English  tongue  has,  and  from  their  being  led  by  their  admiration 
of  German  thinking  to  adopt  the  powerful  style  of  Deutschland. 

I have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that  Dr.  Stirling  has  not  been 

Text-book  of  Kant:  Reproduction,  Commentary,  Index.  By  J.  H.  Stir- 
ling, LL.D.  London  : Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1881. 
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called  to  some  chair  of  philosophy  in  Scotland,  England  or  Amer- 
ica. I have  an  idea  that  this  neglect  has  been  caused  by  a fear  on 
the  part  of  academic  authorities  of  his  leading  his  pupils  into  “ the 
woods  and  wilds”  of  Hegelianism.  With  a great  admiration  of 
Hamilton,  he  has  given  us  a sharp  criticism  of  him  in  “ Sir  William 
Hamilton  ; being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception.”  He  shows  that, 
while  in  certain  passages  Hamilton  “has  asserted  presentationism  and 
appealed  to  common  sense,”  in  other  passages  he  has  asserted  Ger- 
man “ phenomenalism  and  appealed  to  the  philosophers.”  I am  glad 
to  find  that  he  has  been  called  to  deliver  lectures  on  “ Natural  Relig- 
ion,” on  the  foundation  of  a lately  deceased  professor  in  Edinburgh. 
It  is  the  first  recognition  of  his  great  abilities  by  college  authorities. 
I am  in  hopes  that  in  these  lectures  he  will  give  us,  not  criticisms  of 
others,  in  which  he  has  been  so  much  engaged,  but  a work  of  his 
own,  in  which  what  is  good  both  in  Reid  and  Kant  may  be  com- 
bined. 

Meanwhile  I would  place  his  strong  denunciations  of  Kant  over 
against  the  strong  eulogiums  of  Max  Muller.  He  declares  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant  to  be  “ a vast  and  prodigious  failure,”  and  his  method 
as  only  “ a laborious,  baseless,  inapplicable  superfetation  ” {Prince- 
ton Review , January,  1870).  He  announces  emphatically  that  Kant 
has  not  answered  Hume,  and  that  never  has  the  world  been  so  be- 
fooled by  a system  as  it  has  been  befooled  by  the  system  of  Kant. 

III.  “ Kant’s  Critical  Philosophy,”  by  Hr.  Mahaffy  and  Dr. 

Bernard.* 

It  is  a work  of  two  volumes  and  of  about  600  pages.  In  Vol- 
ume i,  “The  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason”  is  explained  and  unfolded. 
In  Volume  ii  “The  Prolegomena  to  any  Future  Metaphysics,’-’  the 
work  in  which  Kant’s  theory  of  knowledge  is  defended,  is  translated, 
with  cotes  and  appendices. 

In  Dublin  University,  Locke’s  philosophy,  introduced  by  the 
statesman,  Molyneux,  had  supreme  influence  from  the  date  of  his 
essay  on  “ Human  Understanding  ” in  1690,  down  through  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  third  of  this  century.  Since 
that  time,  Locke  has  been  superseded  by  his  great  rival,  Immanuel 
Kant,  who  has  powerful  supporters  in  Mahaffy,  Thomas  K.  Abbott 
and  others. 

Dr.  Mahaffy  is  professor  of  ancient  history.  He  writes  much 
on  Greece,  ancient  and  modern,  and  delights  to  branch  off  to  other 
and  lighter  subjects,  such  as  “ The  Art  of  Conversation,”  and  “ The 

* Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers.  London  and  New  York  : 
Macmillan  & Co.,  1889. 
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Decay  of  Modern  Preaching.”  He  visited  the  United  States  last 
year  and  went  to  the  Chautauqua  School,  where  he  had  a controversy 
on  an  American  subject.  It  is  a forgotten  circumstance  that  some 
years  ago  I had  a sparring  with  him  on  philosophy  in  the  pages  of 
the  Princeton  Review.  He  thought  that  on  my  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, in  which  I give  a place  to  induction,  not  in  guaranteeing  but 
in  discovering  fundamental  truth,  I was  in  danger  of  sinking  down 
into  materialism  with  Bain.  I could  show  that  there  is  a greater 
risk  of  the  “ Critical  Philosophy,”  which  begins  with  appearances 
and  ends  with  illusions,  being  led  by  Herbert  Spencer  into  agnosti- 
cism. But  I am  not  to  renew  the  controversy.  In  this  article  I 
am  simply  to  look  at  what  he  has  done  for  Kant. 

He  has  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 

His  translations  are  always  intelligible  and  are  often  easier  and 
more  pleasant  reading  than  the  original.  His  occasional  explana- 
tions often  clear  up  obscure  passages  in  the  “ Critical  Philosophy.” 
He  is  prepared  to  defend  Kant  in  almost  every  particular.  He 
argues  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  more  ideal  First 
Preface  and  the  less  ideal  Second  Preface.  The  views  which 
he  presents  are  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  I have  been  taking 
to  the  “ Critical  Philosophy  ” generally.  They  take  us  away  from 
reality,  which  is  the  first  truth  we  should  assume.  They  start  with 
appearances  instead  of  things,  and  build  up  a higher  philosophy 
which  denies  to  us  all  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  makes 
all  higher  ideas  to  be  illusory. 

IY.  “ The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,”  by  Prof. 

Edward  Caird.* 

Prof.  Caird  sits  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  of  old  Thomas 
Reid,  the  true  representative  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  I have 
at  times  pictured  Reid  as  rising  from  his  grave,  and  all  unseen 
sitting  in  the  class  room  of  his  successor,  to  learn  what  doctrine  is 
being  taught  to  the  students  of  the  college  for  which  he  did  so 
much.  Shrewd  as  he  was,  I believe  he  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  lecturer.  But  he  would  have  some  glimpses  of 
his  meaning,  and  would  say  of  the  philosophy  taught  what  he  said 
when  living  on  earth  of  Samuel  Clarke’s  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  not  more  sublime 
than  solid. 

The  work  is  in  two  bulky  volumes,  containing  1400  pages.  The 
exposition  is  full  and  able ; the  style  is  graceful  and  dignified.  But 

* The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant.  By  Prof.  Edward  Caird,  etc. 
Glasgow  : James  Maclehose  & Sons  ; New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.,  1889. 
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I confess  that,  in  reading  his  work,  I have  often  felt  wearied  travel- 
ing over  the  dead  level,  which  is  like  an  immense  expanse  of  corn 
and  hay  fields,  without  elevations  or  depressions,  without  “ peaks 
and  passes and  I have  at  times  wished  for  the  ruggedness  of  Kant 
or  the  precipices  of  Hegel. 

It  is  the  most  elaborate  work  that  I have  seen  on  the  “ Critical 
Philosophy.”  It  treats  of  the  whole  three  Kritiks,  that  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  that  of  the  Practical  Reason  and  that  of  the  Judgment — as 
also  of  Religion  in  relation  to  Reason.  It  shows  the  relation  and 
the  connection  of  these  parts  of  Kant’s  philosophy. 

It  is  not  a translation  of  Kant.  It  is  not  a commentary  on  Kant. 
It  explains  Kant ; it  defends  Kant ; it  would  also  amend  Kant.  It 
takes  up  the  ideal,  rather  than  the  agnostic  side  of  Kant’s  philos- 
ophy, and  would  carry  it  up  to  a higher  level.  It  is  a philosophical 
work  on  Kant.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Caird  is  to  a large  extent 
a follower  of  Hegel,  whom  he  is  defending  where  Germany  is  aban- 
doning him.  His  little  work  on  Hegel  is  the  most  sober  and  plau- 
sible that  has  been  written  on  his  philosophy ; it  avoids  all  the 
extravagances  and  paradoxes  of  the  original,  and  in  particular  it  is 
careful  to  escape  pantheism.  Perhaps  the  book  before  us  might 
best  be  described  as  Prof.  Edward  Caird’s  philosophy  founded  on 
Kant  and  soaring  towards  Hegelianism. 

1 do  not  propose  to  state  the  doctrine  expounded  in  Dr.  Caird’s 
work ; this  would  require  a volume  which  might  not  be  so  clear  as 
what  the  professor  himself  has  written.  Nor  am  I to  criticise  the 
philosophy  which  has  been  so  laboriously  enunciated  ; this  would 
require  another  volume,  the  reply  to  which  would  be  that  I do  not 
comprehend  the  system  which  I am  examining.  In  these  circum- 
stances I must  content  myself  with  simply  indicating  the  course 
pursued  in  these  volumes  and  the  fundamental  objections  which  I 
take  to  the  system. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  Volume  i,  the  professor  gives  a very  careful 
statement  of  the  historical  development  of  the  critical  philosophy  in 
the  mind  of  Kant.  In  his  earlier  treatises,  especially  his  “Disserta- 
tion,” Kant  had  adopted  the  common  dogmatic  view  of  the  reality 
of  things.  About  1772,  he  abandons  this  view,  and  falls  into  the  ideal 
method  which  he  afterwards  fully  developed  in  his  “ Kritik.”  He 
then  “ ceases  to  regard  the  a priori  conceptions  of  the  mind  as  deter- 
minations of  things  in  themselves,  and  regards  them  only  as  forms 
by  which  the  data  of  sense  under  the  forms  of  sense  are  determined 
as  phenomena  or  objects  of  experience.”  At  this  point  Kant  is 
taking  his  first  false  step ; it  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  has 
turned  his  back  upon  reality,  which  he  should  have  assumed  and 
started  with ; and  he  has  now  to  go  on  with  his  ideal  forms. 
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Prof.  Caird  goes  with  him  in  his  ^Esthetic  and  in  his  Analytic, 
and  in  the  subjective  Forms  of  Sense  and  the  Categories  of  the 
Understanding.  As  he  has  not  started  with  reality  he  cannot  have 
reality  in  the  Dialectic ; in  the  Ideas  of  Pure  Reason,  in  Substance, 
the  Interdependence  of  Phenomena  and  God.  The  human  mind 
can  know  only  phenomena ; and  “ a phenomenon  is  nothing  apart 
from  the  perception  of  it.”  He  allows  that  we  cannot  from  phe- 
nomena or  ideas  legitimately  argue  the  existence  of  the  living  and 
the  true  God. 

Prof.  Caird  goes  over  with  care  the  whole  three  “ Kritiks,”  the 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  the  Teleology  and  Aesthetic,  and  the  Prac- 
tical Philosophy.  We  have  seen  what  he  makes  of  the  Theoret- 
ical Philosophy;  it  ends  in  illusions.  Under  Judgment  he  has 
some  fine  remarks  on  Final  Cause  and  Beauty,  but  he  makes  both 
purely  subjective.  He  evidently  appreciates  the  profound  views 
which  Kant  expounds  as  to  moral  good.  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  philosophy  of  Ritschl  we  may  inquire  whether  he  can 
hold  them  in  consistency  with  the  nescience  in  which  his  Theoret- 
ical Reason  lands  us. 

Prof.  Caird’s  philosophy  throughout  is  liable  to  the  fundamental 
objections  which  I have  been  taking  to  Kant’s  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  passages  in  his  work  which  show  that  he  is 
anxious  to  break  out  from  the  narrowness  of  Kant.  From  time  to 
time  he  is  telling  us  that  he  can  bring  out  to  his  relief  “ certain 
connections  of  ideas  which  ruled  Kant’s  thoughts,  but  which  he 
does  not  always  fully  express”  (Yol.  ii,  p.  418).  He  would  thus 
lead  us  on,  if  not  to  Hegelianism,  to  a like  ideal  system. 

V.  “Kant  and  His  English  Critics,”  by  Prof.  Watson,  of 
Queen’s  University* 

The  Canadian  colleges  have  often  been  in  the  way  of  applying  to 
Glasgow  University  for  their  professors  of  mental  philosophy.  Prof. 
Watson  has  evidently  felt  the  influence  of  Prof.  Caird  of  Glasgow. 
He  expresses  his  obligations  to  him  and  also  to  Dr.  Green,  whose 
philosophy  led  to  the  creed  illustrated  in  “ Robert  Elsmere.”  His 
system  is  drawn  from  Prof.  Caird  and  the  “ Encyclopadie  ” and 
“ Logik  ” of  Hegel.  His  book  professes  to  be  a comparison  of  crit- 
ical and  empirical  philosophy.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  bet- 
ter than  either  the  critical  or  empirical  there  may  be  a philosophy 
of  fundamental  principles,  which  have  their  authority  within  them- 

* Kant  and  His  English  Critics.  A Comparison  of  Critical  and  Empirical 
Philosophy.  By  John  Watson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.,  1881. 
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selves,  but  the  nature  of  which  has  to  be  determined  by  an  induction 
of  what  passes  in  the  mind.  Dr.  W atson  is  evidently  a man  of  ability, 
and  defends  Kant  from  his  English  critics,  such  as  Balfour,  Sidgwick 
and  Stirling.  It  is  curious  to  find  Hegelianism  taught  in  Canada 
when  it  has  been  abandoned  largely  in  Germany,  in  favor  of  less 
extravagant  systems.  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  best  philosophy 
in  which  to  instruct  young  men,  in  Canada  or  in  any  other  country. 

VI.  “ Kant’s  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,”  by  Prof.  T.  K. 

Abbott,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin* 

We  may  notice  the  influence  which  the  philosophy  of  Kant  has 
had  of  late  years,  both  in  Glasgow  and  in  Dublin  University.  I 
have  before  me  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  work  (1883).  In 
the  memoir  of  Kant  prefixed,  I have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  account  given  of  the  nebular  theory  of  the  heavens,  in  which  Kant 
undoubtedly  anticipated  Laplace,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  discov 
ery  is  commonly  given.  The  book,  containing  400  pages,  contains 
the  whole  of  Kant’s  works  on  the  General  Theory  of  Ethics.  “ The 
principal  questions  on  the  Theory  of  Morals  may,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  present  purpose,  be  said  to  be  these:  First,  the 
purely  speculative  question,  ‘ What  is  the  essential  nature  of  moral 
rightness?’  Secondly,  the  practical  questions,  1 What  is  to  man  the 
criterion  of  his  duty  ?’  and,  ‘ What  is  the  foundation  of  obligation  ?’ 
The  additional  question,  ‘ By  what  faculty  do  we  discern  right  and 
wrong?’  is  properly  a psychological  one.”  Those  who  wish  to 
know  Kant’s  metaphysics  of  ethics  will  find  them  fully  expounded 
in  this  volume. 

VII.  “Kant,  Lotze  and  Ritschl.”  A Critical  Examination 

by  Leonhard  Stahlin.! 

The  evident  design  of  Stahlin  in  this  work  is  to  counteract  the 
teaching  of  Ritschl,  who  of  late  years  has  had  great  influence  in 
theology,  and  also  in  the  style  of  preaching  all  over  Germany.  He 
maintains  that  on  these  points  Ritschl  has  been  led  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  Lotze,  who  has  drawn  his  system  from  Kant.  He  therefore 
examines  the  system  of  Kant  more  searchingly,  I believe,  than  has 
been  before  done  by  any  German.  I hope  it  is  the  starting  of  a new 

* Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  And  other  works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics. 
By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  With  Memoir  and  Portrait.  London  : Longmans,  Green 
& Co.,  1873 ; new  edition,  1881  ; third  edition,  1883. 

\ Kant,  Lotze  and  Ritschl.  A Critical  Examination  by  Leonhard  Stahlin. 
Translated  by  D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.D.  Edinburgh  : T.  & T.  Clark  ; New  York  : 
Scribner  & Welford,  1889. 
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era  in  Germany,  which,  for  the  last  century,  has  been  looking  down 
with  contempt  on  all  philosophic  systems  of  modern  times  not  de- 
rived from  and  founded  on  Kant.  My  hope  is  that  these  late  criti- 
cisms of  the  “ Critical  Philosophy  ” will  lead  thinkers  to  review  the 
critical  method  which  for  the  past  century  has  been  gendering  only 
a succession  of  criticisms,  and  make  them  to  look  out  for  a natural 
system,  founded  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  man’s  mind,  as 
made  known  by  self-consciousness,  as  the  inner  sense — which  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  prevailing  agnosticism. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  I have  stated  the  objections 
which,  in  various  places  of  my  works,  I have  been  taking  to  the 
“Critical  Philosophy.”  I have  been  immensely  interested  in  the  ob- 
jections advanced  by  Stahlin.  In  some  respects  they  are  much  the 
same  as  those  urged  by  me  at  an  earlier  date.  Mine  are  the  more 
fundamental  as  opposing  the  very  method  pursued  by  Kant,  and 
the  principles  with  which  he  starts,  which  I show  must  end  in 
nescience  But  Stiihlin’s  objections  penetrate  more  thoroughly  into 
the  very  structure  of  Kant’s  theories,  and  exhibit  more  fully  the 
incongruities  and  contradictions  of  the  system.  I hope  that  the  two 
lines  of  opposition,  being  duly  pondered,  will  successfully  resist  the 
tendency  to  make  the  German  systems,  Kantean  or  Neo-Kantean, 
the  main  philosophy  of  America. 

The  translator  in  his  Preface  refers  to  “ the  agnosticism  which  is 
filtering  down  into  thousands  of  minds  all  over  Christendom  ” and 
“taking  the  form  of  aversion  to  systematic  or  dogmatic  or  specu- 
lative theology.  The  question  is  asked  very  much  in  the  tone  of 
Pilate’s,  What  is  truth ? ‘What’s  the  use?  What  can  we  know? 
Whose  theory  is  the  correct  one?’  ....  A like  impatience,  too, 
is  largely  influencing  the  Christian  laity.  The  tap-root  of  all  this 
semi-conscious  agnosticism  draws  its  chief  nourishment,  unknown 
to  itself,  from  ‘ Kant’s  ’ theory  of  cognition,”  which  he  adds,  “ it  is 
the  aim  of  Stahlin  to  hoist  on  its  own  petard.” 

“Kant’s  aim  was  to  vindicate  the  objectivity  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  opposition  to  the  skepticism  of  Hume.  This  he  deemed 
possible  only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  showing  that  that  which  gives 
objective  validity  and  necessity  to  our  knowledge  of  things  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  things  themselves,  but  in  the  human  mind  itself.” 
Kant’s  intention  was  to  establish  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  in  oppo- 
tion  to  the  skepticism  of  Hume.  But  what  he  meant  to  be  a rescue 
turns  out  to  be  rather  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  knowledge  of 
objective  truth.  For  the  method  which  he  follows  tends  to  show 
that  what  we  know  is  merely  the  phenomenal  appearance,  not  the 
truth  nor  the  thing  in  itself.  But  what  is  the  phenomenal?  The 
answer  is,  “ Phenomenon  in  the  Kantean  sense  is  not  objective  but 
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subjective  phenomenon,  that  is,  it  is  not  a coming  to  light  or  coming 
forward  of  the  thing  itself,  but  purely  a mode  in  which  we  repre- 
sent things,  an  affection  of  our  sensibility,  a modification  of  our 
consciousness,  which  reveals  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  as  it  is  in  itself.” 

This  is  the  very  objection  which  I have  been  taking  for  years 
past,  namely,  that  Kant  makes  the  mind  start  with  appearances  in- 
stead of  things,  and  that  we  cannot  know  things  except  under  forms 
imposed  by  our  own  minds.  He  insists  : “ Objective  knowledge,  a 
knowledge  of  any  thing  that  has  actuality  outside  and  independently 
of  our  consciousness,  there  is  not.”  This  is  true,  not  only  of  things 
external  to  ourselves,  but  of  the  mind  itself,  as  Kant  is  constantly 
asserting  that  “ we  do  not  know  even  ourselves,  but  merely  as  we 
appear  to  ourselves  ” (p.  106). 

In  his  “ Refutation  of  Idealism,”  directed  against  Berkeley,  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  “ Kritik,”  Kant  says : “ The  simple  but  em- 
pirically determined  consciousness  of  my  own  existence  proves  the 
existence  of  objects  in  space  outside  of  me  ” (p.  22).  But  then  he 
holds  that  the  nature  of  these  things  is,  and  must  be,  utterly 
unknown,  upon  which  Stahlin  remarks:  “I  have  no  right  or 
power  to  say  a thing  is  if  I am  in  entire  ignorance  how  or  what 
it  is”  (p.  26),  an  objection  which,  I may  add,  I have  been  constantly 
taking. 

Stahlin  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  realistic  philosophy,  which  I 
have  been  expounding.  “ The  real  existence  of  things  outside  of 
us,  and  independently  of  our  consciousness  of  them,  is  an  assumption, 
without  which  Kant  could  not  have  found  even  a beginning  for  his 
philosophy ; and  he  himself  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  apart  from 
this  presupposition,  thought  would  do  nothing  but  revolve  round 
itself  as  a centre.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  his 
theory  of  knowledge  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  very  presupposi- 
tion on  what  it  is  founded.  He  begins  with  this  realistic  assump- 
tion, and  ends  with  its  denial  ” (pp.  28,  29). 

With  the  great  body  of  English  and  American  thinkers  I have 
always  spoken  with  admiration  of  Kant’s  ethical  system  as  giving  a 
high  view  of  law  and  moral  obligation.  But  Stahlin  maintains  that 
his  ethical  doctrines  cannot  be  held  in  consistency  with  his  stric- 
tures on  knowledge  in  his  criticism  of  the  speculative  reason. 

“ Unless  every  thought  is  to  dissolve  away,  the  objects  of  the  moral 
consciousness  must  be  thinkable,  nay,  more,  thinkable  by  means  of 
the  categories  ; inasmuch  as  whatever  is  to  be  thought  at  all  must 
be  thought  by  their  means,”  so  the  “ Critical  Philosophy  ” main- 
tains. But  the  categories  deal  only  with  phenomena  and  not  with 
things,  and  thus  we  have  no  things  to  which  morality  can  be 
29 
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applied.  Kant  “ wished  ‘ to  do  away  with  knowledge  in  Order  to  make 
room  for  faith.’  Such  was  his  intention.  In  reality,  however,  room 
is  no  longer  left  for  faith.  The  realities  of  the  moral  and  religious 
consciousness  are  set  aside  in  advance  by  the  principles  of  the  theo- 
retical reason  ” (p.  68). 

The  conclusion  which  Stahlin  reaches  is : “ The  edifice  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  has  fallen  to  ruin  before  our  eyes,  crushed  be- 
neath the  weight  of  its  own  contradictions,  and  even  the  ruins  them- 
selves have  disappeared  in  a bottomless  abyss.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
the  result  of  the  Critical  System  is  null.  W e have  seen  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  the  system  of  truth ; that,  on  the  contrary,  its  conse- 
quences are  utter  illusion  and  nihilism.”  The  language  is  too 
strong  and  unqualified.  I disagree  with  the  method  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  “ Kritik,”  especially  in  their  overlooking  reality  and  giv- 
ing us  only  forms,  but  in  treating  these  forms  Kant  has  given  us 
profound  laws  and  distinctions,  which  should  be  attended  to  by  every 
student  of  mental  philosophy. 

Every  student  of  philosophy  knows  that  the  ideal  element  in 
Kant  was  carried  up  by  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel  into  an  abso- 
lute idealism  from  which  many  shrank  as  utter  logical  extravagance. 
There  arose  in  consequence  a strong  recoil  from  this  in  Germany, 
and  a loud  call  for  a “ return  to  Kant and  Neo-Kantism  was  in- 
stituted, and  has  had  considerable  power  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
I am  not  to  examine  this  school.  All  the  members  of  it  adopt 
Kant’s  erroneous  critical  method  and  the  most  of  his  fundamental 
principles,  which  are  all  ideal.  I could  show  that  they  are  liable 
to  the  objections  which  Stahlin  has  taken  (and  which,  I may  add, 
I have  been  urging)  against  the  “ Critical  Philosophy.”  I will 
here  simply  refer  to  Stahlin’s  acute  criticism  of  two  of  the  Neo- 
Kantians,  Lotze  and  Kitschl. 

Lotze  has  a sort  of  realism.  He  assumes  ‘‘  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  multiplicity  of  simple  beings,  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  world  of  sense ; and,  after  Herbart’s  example,  designates  them 
the  reals.  In  Lotze’s  view,  however,  these  same  reals  are  of  the 
nature  of  souls,  spirits,  because  of  their  independent  existence.” 
This  is  evidently  a mere  fancy.  “ He  followed  Kant  in  taking  for 
granted  that  the  world  of  sense  is  purely  phenomenal.”  “ What 
then  becomes  of  the  world  of  sense?  It  is  mere  phenomenon;  and 
not  even  objective  phenomenon,  but  phenomenon  in  a merely  sub- 
jective sense.”  Space  and  time  have  merely  an  ideal  existence. 
“ But  if,”  says  Stahlin,  “ space  is  a mere  form  of  subjective  intuition, 
that  which  we  intuite  in  space  is  as  exclusively  in  us  as  space  itself ; 
outside  of  us  there  is  nothing.  Time  also,  in  like  manner,  is  a form 
of  intuition  ; the  temporal-spatial  world  itself  is  phenomenon,"’  and 
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all  but  one  mode  of  existence,  namely,  “ existence  as  a mode  of 
consciousness.”  He  farther  bolds  that  things  have  no  sort  of  inde- 
pendent existence ; there  is  no  other  sort  of  actual  existence  then  but 
the  standing  in  relations.  His  philosophy,  according  to  Stahlin,  ends 
in  personal  pantheism.  This  is  a philosophy  which,  when  under- 
stood, is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  America.  Stahlin  says  that  it 
reduces  the  whole  world  known  to  us  “ to  mere  seeming.” 

Ritschl  claims  to  follow  Lotze,  but  Stahlin  denies  that  he  is 
entitled  to  do  so.  In  his  philosophy,  “ Ritschl  starts  from  the  posi- 
tion that  human  knowledge  is  restricted  to  phenomena,  and  that 
things  in  themselves  are  unknowable.”  “ By  thing  is  to  be  under- 
stood a unity,  which  we,  for  our  minds,  constitute  out  of  a sum  of 
phenomena.”  “ Ritschl’s  theory  of  cognition,  after  it  has  separated 
the  thing-in-itself  from  the  thing-for-us,  and  declared  the  former 
unknowable,  has  been  found,  upon  more  careful  examination,  to 
involve  the  denial  of  the  real  existence  of  things  in  themselves. 
The  last  reality  left  by  his  theory  of  cognition  thus  ipso  facto  dis- 
appears. Phenomenon  has  no  existence ; the  things  given  in  per- 
ception as  unities  of  phenomena  have  no  existence.  Things  in 
themselves,  too,  are  simply  shadows;  they  are  simply  memory  im- 
ages used  perversely — memory-images,  moreover,  of  actualities 
which  themselves  have  no  existence  save  that  of  phenomena  of 
consciousness.”  The  inference  follows  “If  we  can  know  nothing 
but  the  phenomenal,  clearly  the  suprasensual  must  be  unknowable.” 
It  is  clear  that  this  ideal  theory  of  knowledge  must  issue  in  an  ideal 
rather  than  a real  religion.  In  Ritschl’s  theology  “ vicarious 
atonement  is  denied,  as  also  original  sin ; and  Christ’s  sufferings 
are  a mere  test  of  faithfulness.”  In  the  end  Christ  is  “ nothing 
but  subjective  phenomenon;  an  objectivication  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  church.”  The  American  students  in  Germany 
who  fall  under  this  spirit  are  not  likely  to  bring  back  much  good  to 
their  own  country.  As  to  Stahlin’s  own  theology,  he  seems  to 
favor  the  views  of  Baader  and  Schleiermacher,  and  believe  that  we 
have  an  immediate  intuition  of  God.  For  myself,  I prefer  the 
brief  argument  through  the  things  that  are  made.  “For  the  invis- 
ible things  of  Him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  perceived  through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  ever- 
lasting power  and  divinity.” 

An  American  college  youth,  after  being  taught  a commonplace 
philosophy  at  home,  if  he  has  any  taste  for  the  study,  longs  for 
something  higher,  and  sets  out  for  Deutschland.  He  is  there  intro- 
duced to  phrases  and  distinctions  which  sound  very  deep — I am 
inclined  to  add  hollow — and  he  adopts  them  provisionally,  meaning 
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to  review  them  afterwards.  But  as  he  advances  he  finds  himself  so 
shut  in  that  he  has  to  go  on,  and  as  he  has  taken  no  clew  with  him 
into  the  labyrinth,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  escape.  After  being  a 
year  or  two  under  such  instruction  he  returns  to  his  own  country 
with  a considerable  reputation,  and  looks  out  for  a chair  of  philoso- 
phy. His  old  college,  or  some  neighboring  one,  being  in  need  of  a 
professor  of  metaphysics,  elects  him  to  the  office.  He  proceeds  to 
give  a course  of  lectures  which  consist  of  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  the  theories  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Lotze,  or  W undt,  with  certain  spec- 
ulations of  his  own  which  will  not  coalesce  with  the  profounder 
teachings  of  Germany.  His  pupils  admire,  or  strive  to  admire,  his 
imposing  nomenclature  and  his  comprehensive  theories,  which  seem 
to  explain  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe.  It  is  almost  amusing  to 
find  the  phraseology  of  Hegel,  who,  though  still  greatly  admired,  is 
believed  in  by  no  one  in  Germany,  sounding  in  colleges  in  Canada 
or  in  small  colleges  in  the  great  west  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
close  of  their  course  the  students  feel  somewhat  relieved,  and  go 
out  into  the  business  life  to  forget  all  that  they  have  learned,  returning 
to  dim  remembrances  of  it  on  rare  occasions,  wondering  whether 
there  has  been  anything  in  it,  and  prudently  leaving  the  question  un- 
settled. It  is  a happy  thing  when,  as  the  result  of  the  whole,  they  have 
not  lost  their  faith  in  the  simple  truths  of  God’s  W ord  in  favor  of 
some  pretentious  speculation,  which  has  appeared  for  a little  while, 
as  an  illuminated  cloud  in  the  sky,  but  is  soon  dissipated. 

The  philosophy  which  is  likely  to  do  the  most  good  in  America, 
and,  in  the  end,  to  be  most  acceptable,  is  one  which  consists  in  a 
careful  inductive  observation  of  the  human  mind  in  every-day  life, 
which  constitutes  psychology,  and  in  the  exposition  of  its  funda- 
mental principles,  which  constitutes  metaphysics.  I have  no  faith 
in  the  common  argument  in  favor  of  the  study  of  metaphysics  that, 
even  though  there  be  no  truth  in  it,  it  is  fitted  to  brace  and  disci- 
pline the  mind.  If  truth  is  not  aimed  at  and  gained,  the  tendency 
will  be  to  bewilder  and  unsettle  the  mind,  and  the  end  will  be  a 
feeling  of  disappointment,  discontent  and  ennui.  There  will  always 
be  a painful  contrast  drawn  between  the  solid  results  reached  in 
physical  science  and  the  inanity  and  emptiness  of  mere  speculation; 
and  the  student  will  feel  in  his  struggles  as  one  that  beateth  the  air. 
It  is  a realistic  philosophy  founded  on  the  facts  of  our  nature  that 
is  fitted  profitably  to  exercise  the  minds  of  students,  to  stimulate 
and  cultivate  their  observing  and  thinking  powers,  and  to  send  them 
forth  with  important  truths  incorporated  into  their  very  being,  fitted 
to  interest  and  guide  them  through  all  their  future  lives. 

James  McCosh. 


Pkinceton. 


VI. 


WHAT  IS  ANIMAL  LIFE  ? 

I. 

THE  success  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  define  life  has  not 
been  such  as  to  encourage  new  attempts.  Life,  it  would  seem, 
is  an  energy  or  form  of  energy  actuating  material  atoms  or  bodies,  but 
which  can  be  known  to  us  only  in  its  relations  and  effects.  Even  in 
regard  to  these  it  is  difficult  to  frame  any  statement  which  shall  not 
be  too  wide  or  too  narrow,  or  which  shall  not,  like  that  celebrated 
definition  formulated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  leave  out  the 
essence  of  life  itself. 

Energy  in  nature  appears  to  us  under  different  forms.  These  may 
be  distinct  in  kind,  but  are  more  probably  various  modifications  of 
the  operation  of  one  omnipotent  and  all-pervading  Power.  Energy 
actuates  either  ordinary  matter  in  some  of  its  kinds,  or  that  me- 
dium, different  from  the  grosser  kinds  of  matter,  known  as  ether. 
It  becomes  known  to  us  only  in  connection  with  these  material 
media.  It  may  be  that  matter  itself  is  only  a conflict  of  energies, 
and  that  ether  and  energy  are  inseparable.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  order  to  think  and  experiment  on  any  of  these  entities  we 
must  recognize  matter,  ether  and  energy  as  a triad  of  things  or  pow- 
ers, existing  together,  and  not  known  to  us  separately. 

Life,  like  other  energies,  has  relations  to  certain  special  kinds  or 
arrangements  of  matter.  It  always  appears  in  connection  with  that 
highly  complex  compound  of  carbon  and  other  elements  known  as 
albumen  or  protoplasm.  On  the  other  hand,  though  protoplasm 
may  be  either  living  or  non-living,  we  know  no  protoplasmic  mat- 
ter except  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  associated  with  life.  Further, 
in  order  that  life  may  produce  its  most  distinct  effects,  or,  perhaps, 
that  it  may  act  at  all,  the  protoplasm  must  be  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  constitute  an  organism  ; and  though  the  organism  may  be 
either  living  or  non-living,  we  know  no  organism  which  is  not,  or 
has  not  been,  associated  with  life. 

Thus,  we  have  here  another  inseparable  triad,  protoplasm,  organ- 
ism and  life,  distinct  in  properties  and  as  subjects  of  thought,  but 
practically  incapable  of  being  isolated.  We  know,  however,  that  it 
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is  the  vital  energy  which  sustains  the  protoplasm  and  the  organism 
against  the  influence  of  other  forces  ; and  when  life  is  removed  the 
protoplasm  and  the  organism  are,  in  a short  time,  pulled  to  pieces 
by  other  forces  which  life  has  for  a time  controlled.  These  state- 
ments apply  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Confining  ourselves  now  to  animal  life,  and  premising  that  its 
protoplasmic  matter  has  been  previously  prepared  by  the  plant,  let 
us  ask  what  effects  it  produces.  In  this  we  need  not,  at  present,  con- 
cern ourselves  with  any  possibility  of  the  superadded  power  of  the 
spiritual  as  distinct  from  merely  animal  life. 

These  effects  are  four : 1.  Growth  or  assimilation,  whereby  suit- 
able matter  from  without  is  added  to  the  organism,  often  with 
chemical  or  molecular  changes.  2.  Reproduction,  or  the  formation 
and  development  of  germinal  matter,  and  this  implies  specific  indi- 
viduality and  its  indefinite  continuance  by  heredity.  3.  Voluntary 
and  spontaneous  movement,  in  which,  by  an  expenditure  of  part  of 
its  material,  the  organism  is  enabled  to  overcome  the  inertia  and 
mechanical  forces  of  matter.  4.  Sensation,  whereby,  either  by  a 
general  sensibility,  or  by  organs  specially  constructed,  the  organism 
is  placed  in  communication  with  its  surroundings.  This  last  effect 
implies  not  merely  the  individuality  of  the  organism,  but  some 
degree  of  psychic  power,  the  precise-  relations  of  which  to  animal 
life  proper  we  need  not  now  consider. 

The  first  and  second  functions  above  stated  are  performed  by 
plants  as  well  as  by  animals,  but  with  differences  in  detail.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  distinctively  animal  powers. 

It  follows  that  the  most  comprehensive  idea  we  can  form  of  ani- 
mal life  is,  that  it  is  an  energy  or  modification  of  energy  actuating 
protoplasmic  organisms,  and  enabling  these  to  carry  on  not  only  the 
functions  of  growth  and  reproduction,  but  those  also  of  voluntary 
motion  and  sensation. 

This  statement,  be  it  observed,  leaves  out  of  the  account  two 
important  relations  of  animal  life — -first,  that  which  it  bears  to  the 
plant  which  is  the  producer  of  protoplasm,  and,  secondly,  that  which 
it  bears  to  the  psychical  and  spiritual  powers  that  may,  in  their 
turn,  be  founded  on  the  merely  animal  life.  On  the  principles  above 
stated,  however,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  define  the  functions  and 
effects  of  vegetable  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  spiritual  life  on  the 
other,  as  distinguished  from  animal  life  proper. 

J.  Wm.  Dawson. 

McGill  College,  Montreal. 
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II. 

The  distinction  in  nature  and  substance  between  matter  and 
mind  was  made  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  represent  the  best 
Greek  philosophy  ; by  Cicero,  who  represents  the  best  Roman  ; by 
Plotinus  and  Proclus,  who  represent  the  Later-Platonism ; by  the 
Christian  Fathers  ; by  the  Schoolmen ; by  the  great  discoverers  in 
modern  physics,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton  and  Linnaeus; 
and  by  the  leading  modern  philosophers,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leib- 
nitz, Locke  and  Kant.  The  distinction  has  also  gone  into  the  liter- 
atures of  the  world,  and  been  recognized  by  the  creative  minds : 
by  Homer  and  Aeschylus,  by  Virgil,  by  Dante  and  Cervantes,  by 
Pascal,  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The  denial  of  the  distinction 
is. confined  to  the  pantheistic  and  materialistic  schools,  to  which 
physical  science  is  not  indebted  for  any  of  its  leading  discoveries, 
and  to  which  literature  in  its  highest  forms  is  not  at  all  indebted. 
We  shall  assume  its  validity  preliminary  to  answering  the  question, 
“ What  is  animal  life  ? ” 

If  this  distinction  is  valid,  all  substance  in  the  created  universe  is 
either  matter  or  mind ; and  if  it  is  the  one,  it  cannot  be  or  become 
the  other.  A chasm  lies  between  the  two  realms  that  cannot  be 
filled  up.  The  limits  between  them  are  impassable.  There  is  no 
transmutation  of  matter  into  mind,  or  of  mind  into  matter.  Dual- 
ism, not  monism,  is  the  true  theory. 

To  which  of  these  realms  does  animal  life  belong?  We  answer, 
to  that  of  matter.  Animal  life  is  no  part  of  the  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  world.  It  belongs  to  the  material,  physical  and  non-moral.* 
What  then  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  which  differentiates  the 
mental  from  the  animal ; the  human  soul  from  the  animal  soul  ? 
We  answer,  the  presence  of  reason  in  the  former,  the  absence  of  it 
in  the  latter.  By  reason  is  not  meant  any  and  all  intelligence,  but 
a particular  kind.  Animal  life  is  intelligent  in  a certain  way  ; even 
in  its  very  lowest  forms  there  is  selection  of  means  to  an  end,  and 
this  implies  a kind  of  knowledge.  We  never  think  of  vegetable 
life  as  intelligent  in  any  manner  whatever,  but  the  action  of  instinct 
in  the  animal  world  shows  both  perception  and  volition.  The  voli- 
tions by  which  “ infusoria  avoid  each  other  as  well  as  obstacles  in 
their  way,”  and  “animalcules  move  by  undulations,  leaps,  oscillations, 

* Aristotle  virtually  asserts  this  in  his  doctrine  of  the  “fifth  essence.”  He 
taught  that  besides  the  four  elements  of  the  material  world,  of  which  all  things 
in  this  world  were  supposed  to  be  composed,  there  was  a “ fifth  essence  or 
nature,  peculiar  to  God  and  the  human  soul,”  which  had  nothing  in  it  that  was 
common  to  any  of  the  rest.  Cicero  adopts  and  defends  this  view  (Tusc.  Quaest., 
i,  27). 
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or  successive  gyrations the  intelligence  by  which  the  ichneumon- 
fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  kind  of  caterpillar  that  furnishes  the 
appropriate  food  for  its  young,  and  by  which  the  young  grubs  them- 
selves “gnaw  the  inside  of  the  caterpillar,  carefully  avoiding  all  the 
vital  parts,”  in  order  to  preserve  their  food  as  long  as  possible — such 
intelligence  as  this,  though  remarkable,  is  not  reason.  And  neither 
is  that  still  more  wonderful  instinct  by  which  the  bee  constructs  its 
hexagonal  cells,  and  the  ant  builds  its  galleries  and  corridors ; nor  is 
that  “ wisdom  ” by  which  the  hawk  flies  (Job  xxxix,  26),  and  by 
which  he  plunges  with  the  unerring  velocity  of  a cannon-ball  from 
his  height  in  the  clouds  to  the  depths  where  he  grasps  his  prey  ; nor 
is  that  foresight  by  which  the  migrations  of  birds  are  directed  ; nor 
is  the  still  higher  intelligence  of  the  dog,  horse  and  “ half-reasoning 
elephant  ” — nothing  of  all  this  adaptive  skill  and  foresight  in  the 
tribes  of  earth,  air  and  water  reaches  into  the  sphere  of  rational  in- 
tuitive perception  in  mathematics,  aesthetics,  ethics  and  religion. 
Though  it  be  the  highest  grade  of  instinct,  yet  it  is  no  grade  at  all 
of  reason.  As  one  sense  cannot  do  the  work  of  another ; as  the 
sense  of  smell,  however  acute,  cannot  possibly  see  objects  or  hear 
sounds ; so  the  intelligence  of  the  animal,  however  keen  in  its  own 
sphere,  cannot  possibly  enlighten  it  with  the  knowledge  of  things 
above  that  sphere.  The  whole  range  of  cognition  in  mathematics, 
aesthetics,  ethics  and  religion  is  absolutely  beyond  its  ken.  No  edu- 
cation whatever  can  give  an  animal  intuitive  perception.  He  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  an  irrational  creature.  It  is  not  so  with  mental 
and  rational  life  in  man.  The  most  degraded  savage,  conceivably, 
may  become,  by  instruction  and  the  development  of  his  created 
capacities,  even  a Newton  or  Milton,  because  the  kind  of  his  intelli- 
gence is  like  theirs.  He  is  not  barred  out  of  the  higher  regions  by 
the  structure  and  constitution  of  his  soul.  The  most  imbruted 
tribes  of  men  may  become  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened,  as  is 
seen  in  the  modern  Englishman  compared  with  his  progenitors ; but 
no  tribe  of  apes,  no  breed  of  dogs,  can  be  lifted  by  training  and 
education  above  their  animal  range  and  plane.  To  the  instinctive, 
irrational  intelligence  of  the  brute,  the  Creator  has  said : “ Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.” 

Eeason,  strictly  defined,  is  the  power  of  intuitively  perceiving  the 
ideas  and  truths  of  mathematics,  of  aesthetics,  of  ethics  and  of 
religion.  This  is  a species  of  cognition  that  puts  man  in  a higher 
plane  of  being  than  that  of  the  animal.  The  most  intelligent  and 
sagacious  dog  does  not  intuitively  perceive  that  the  whole  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  parts,  that  there  is  beauty  in  the  object  which 
strikes  his  eye,  that  his  anger  or  deception  are  wrong  and  damnable 
before  moral  law,  that  God  is  his  creator  and  he  is  obligated  to  Him. 
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Neither  can  he  be  taught  these  truths.  He  can  be  taught  a great 
variety  of  actions  and  tricks  that  stretch  his  animal  intelligence  to 
the  utmost,  but  no  action  or  trick  implies  the  perception  of  any  of 
these  higher  ideas.  He  cannot  be  trained  to  perceive  the  truth  of 
an  axiom,  the  beauty  of  a form,  the  guilt  of  a feeling  or  act,  the 
infinity  and  glory  of  God.  How  do  we  know  this  ? it  may  be 
objected.  Because  there  is  no  manifestation  of  such  knowledge. 
The  only  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a power  is  its  opera- 
tion. The  burden  of  proof,  consequently,  is  upon  him  who  affirms 
that  instinctive  intelligence  is  potentially  rational  intelligence,  and 
by  a natural  process  may  be  transmuted  into  it.  He  is  bound  to 
furnish  the  instances  and  examples. 

By  reason,  then,  of  the  absence  of  rational  intuitive  perception, 
the  animal  belongs  only  to  the  world  of  living  organic  matter , not 
of  mind  or  spirit.  His  animal  soul  is  not  spiritual  like  mind,  but 
non-spiritual  like  matter ; is  not  moral  like  mind,  but  non-moral 
like  matter ; is  not  immortal  like  mind,  but  mortal  like  matter. 
The  intelligence  with  which  he  is  endowed  is  related  only  to  the 
world  of  sense  ; it  has  no  connection  with  the  immaterial  world  of 
spirit.  It  is  given  to  him  by  his  Maker  only  to  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  a brief,  transitory  existence  here  upon  earth.  The  “ be  all 
and  the  end  all  ” of  the  animal  is  “ here,  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of 
time.” 

Having  thus  located  the  animal  within  the  world  of  matter,  and 
excluded  him  from  that  of  spirit,  we  proceed  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly the  nature  of  animal  life.  Life  in  all  its  forms  is  an  invis- 
ible principle  or  entity.  No  man  has  seen  or  can  see  it.  Be  it 
vegetable  or  animal,  it  is  a power  and  principle  that  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  naked  or  armed  eye.  The  vitality  that  builds  up 
the  individual  plant,  or  the  individual  animal,  eludes  all  observation. 
Its  effects  and  products  are  seen  abundantly,  but  itself  is  unseen. 
Consequently,  if  animal  life  belongs  to  the  domain  of  matter,  there 
must  be  a mode  or  form  of  matter  that  is  invisible , intangible  and 
imponderable.  In  common  phraseology,  however,  matter  is  de- 
scribed as  visible,  tangible  and  ponderable.  In  the  common  appre- 
hension, matter  and  mind  are  differentiated  as  the  visible  and 
invisible,  the  tangible  and  intangible,  the  ponderable  and  imponder- 
able. Matter  is  popularly  defined  as  extension  in  the  three  geomet- 
rical dimensions.  This  is  supposed  to  exhaust  the  subject.  But 
there  is  another  form  of  matter  which  the  scientific  mind  recognizes 
and  believes  in.  This  is  its  unextended,  invisible  mode  or  form.  The 
ultimate  of  matter,  on  either  the  dynamic  or  the  atomic  theory 
of  it,  is  without  extension  and  invisible.  If  we  adopt  Kant’s 
theory  that  extended  and  visible  matter  is  the  resultant  of  two 
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unextended  and  invisible  forces  that  meet  in  equilibrium,  and 
evince  tbeir  balancing  counteraction  by  a visible  product  that  fills 
space  with  a certain  degree  of  intensity  and  impenetrability;  or  if 
we  adopt  the  theory  that  visible  matter  is  composed  of  invisible 
molecules — in  either  case,  we  assume  an  invisible  mode  of  matter. 
Neither  these  primordial  forces  nor  these  primordial  atoms  are  ex- 
tended, visible,  tangible  or  ponderable.  And  yet  they  are  assumed 
to  be  entities.  Their  advocates  will  not  concede  that  they  are  mere 
fictions  of  the  imagination,  or  mere  notions  of  the  intellect,  like  the 
square  root  of  two.  These  unextended,  invisible  forces,  or  mole- 
cules, are  claimed  to  be  as  objectively  real  as  the  visible  matter  of 
which  they  are  the  underlying  substance  and  ground. 

Again,  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  cohesion,  of 
gravitation  and  chemical  affinity  are  not,  like  space  and  time  in  the 
Kantian  theory,  mere  forms  of  the  understanding  without  objective 
existence,  but  are  real  entities.  They  are  substance  or  being  of 
some  kind,  because  they  are  able  to  produce  effects,  which  absolute 
nonentity  cannot  do.  They  answer,  in  this  way,  to  Plato’s  defini- 
tion of  substance,  as  “that  which  has  the  power  of  doing  or  suffering- 
in  relation  to  some  other  existing  thing”  (Sophist,  247,  248).  They 
constitute  a part  of  the  material  universe.  Without  them  there 
would  be  no  extended  and  visible  phenomena  whatever.  But  they 
themselves  are  unseen ; they  are  matter  in  its  invisible  mode  or 
form.  They  were  created  ex  nihilo  in  that  “beginning”  spoken  of 
in  Genesis  i,  1,  when  the  chaotic  matter  of  the  universe  was  created 
of  which  they  are  the  constitutive  and  regulative  forces.  Once 
they  were  not ; now  they  are.  This  places  them  among  entities. 

But  if  non-extension  and  invisibility  may  be  a characteristic  of 
inorganic  and  dead  matter,  it  may  be  of  organic  and  living  matter. 
If  the  ultimate  form  of  matter  in  the  rock  is  an  invisible,  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  matter  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  certainly  is.  The 
unseen  vitality  which  is  the  substans  of  the  individual  tree  or  the 
individual  lion  is  a real  entity,  and  makes  a constituent  part  of  the 
material  universe  of  G*od,  the  creator  of  all  things. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  “ What  is  animal  life?”  is,  that 
it  is  an  invisible  material  principle  that  is  able  to  organize,  vitalize 
and  assimilate  inorganic  and  lifeless  matter,  and  thereby  build  up  a 
living  animal.  Having  reference  simply  to  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind,  it  is  no  higher  in  kind  than  the  inorganic  forces 
below  it ; than  gravitation  or  chemical  affinity.  Like  them,  it  is  an 
invisible  mode  of  matter.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  world  any  more  than  they  do.  It  is  no  more  rational, 
moral,  spiritual  and  immortal  than  they  are.  But  considered  within 
its  own  sphere  of  the  material  and  physical,  and  compared  with 
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other  varieties  of  matter,  animal  life  is  higher  than  vegetable  life, 
as  vegetable  life  is  higher  than  gravitation  and  chemical  affinity. 
Though  physical  and  material  in  its  nature,  animal  life  cannot  be 
produced  by  natural  evolution  from  vegetable  life,  and  still  less  from 
the  inorganic  forces.  A distinct  and  definite  fiat  of  the  Creator  is 
requisite  to  its  origination,  as  well  as  in  order  to  that  of  the  vege- 
table ; such  fiats  as  are  indicated  in  Gen.  i,  20,  24 : “ Let  the  waters, 
and  let  the  earth,  bring  forth  the  living  creature,”  and  in  Gen.  i,  11 : 
“ Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass.” 

This  view  of  animal  life,  and  of  the  animal  soul,  as  different  in 
kind  from  the  rational  life  and  the  rational  soul,  is  supported  by 
Revelation.  The  individuating  and  vitalizing  principle  in  the  ani- 
mal is  denominated  a “ soul  of  life,”  or  a “ living  soul  ” (Gen.  i,  20, 
21,  24).  When  God  created  it,  He  addressed  the  “ waters”  and  the 
“ earth,”  and  made  both  body  and  soul  together  and  simultaneously. 
He  did  not  “ breathe  ” the  animal  soul,  as  a distinct  and  separate 
thing,  into  the  body  which  it  vivified  and  inhabited ; nor  did  He 
create  it  after  His  own  “image  and  likeness.”  But  when  He  created 
the  “ soul  of  life  ” or  rational  soul  in  the  first  man,  He  addressed 
Himself,  not  the  waters  or  the  earth,  and  imbreathed  it  into  a dis- 
tinct and  separate  body  previously  made  of  “ the  dust  of  the  ground,” 
and  described  it  as  made  in  His  own  image.  This  difference  in  the 
manner  of  creation  infers  the  higher  grade  of  being.  Again,  Scrip- 
ture describes  death  in  the  instance  of  man  as  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body,  the  continued  existence  of  the  former  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  latter.  The  animal  is  never  represented  as  “ giv- 
ing up  the  ghost,”  nor  is  the  animal  soul  described  as  leaving  the 
body,  as  being  “ gathered  to  its  fathers,”  and  continuing  to  exist  in 
happiness  or  misery.  The  death  of  the  animal  is  the  destruction  of 
the  total  creature,  body  and  soul.  “ The  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth 
downward  to  the  earth”  (Eccl.  iii,  21). 

According  to  this  view,  the  entire  animal  world  and  animal  life  in 
all  its  varieties  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  It  is  matter,  not  mind.  It 
has  no  immortality,  no  permanency.  The  animal  soul,  though  it 
may  exhibit  a striking  kind  of  intelligence  that  allies  it  with  man 
in  some  degree,  yet  is  destitute  of  man’s  distinctive  characteristic  of 
reason  and  rational  intuition.  Having  no  moral  ideas,  and  holding 
no  moral  relations,  it  dies  with  the  body  which  it  has  organized, 
vitalized  and  used,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  Creator, 
within  that  narrow  and  transient  sphere  of  existence  to  which  alone 
it  belongs. 
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III. 

In  view  of  our  profound  ignorance  of  tlie  nature  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, a complete  and  satisfactory  reply  to  the  question  which  forms 
the  title  of  this  paper  is  obviously  not  to  be  expected.  An  outline 
or  suggestion  of  an  answer  may,  however,  be  given  by  comparing 
(1)  living  with  non-living  things,  (2)  animals  with  plants,  (3)  ani- 
mals with  men. 

The  doctrine  of  a special  vital  force  or  entity  has  now  been  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  all  the  functions 
of  a living  organism  are  performed  in  the  strictest  accordance  with 
ordinary  physical  and  chemical  laws.  This  admitted  fact,  while  of 
fundamental  importance,  does  not  bring  us  very  much  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  what  life  really  is.  Between  living 
matter  on  the  one  hand  and  non-living  matter  on  the  other,  there  is 
a great  gulf  fixed,  and  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  there  is 
no  way  of  bridging  this  gulf.  In  three  ways  all  living  things  are 
profoundly  different  from  all  not-living  things,  whatever. 

1.  In  chemical  composition.  All  organisms  consist  of  more  or 
less  modified  protoplasm,  which  is  made  up  of  water  and  various 
proteids,  and  these  again  are  very  complex  chemical  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  traces  of  other  ele- 
ments, such  as  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  This  chemical  composition 
is  of  less  importance  as  a distinction  than  the  other  features  to  be 
mentioned.  Modern  chemistry  has  succeeded  in  making  artificially 
many  compounds  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  could  only  be 
formed  by  the  agency  of  living  things,  and  I see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  artificial  production  of  protein  will  always  be  beyond  our 
reach  ; but  there  is  just  as  little  reason  to  imagine  that  a protein  so 
produced  would  be  alive. 

2.  Living  matter  assumes  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  production 
of  energy,  and  breaks  down  by  oxidation  into  simpler  compounds, 
the  waste  being  repaired  by  taking  in  new  material,  as  food,  which 
is  assimilated  and  becomes  alive  in  its  turn.  On  account  of  the 
continual  change  of  the  matter  which  makes  it  up,  a living  organ- 
ism has  been  aptly  compared  to  an  eddy  in  a stream,  always  station- 
ary at  one  point,  formed  by  continually  renewed  particles  of  water. 
This  is,  however,  only  an  illustration ; for  inorganic  matter  shows 
nothing  comparable  to  this  process,  the  parallels  which  have  been 
drawn  between  the  growth  of  a crystal,  for  example,  and  that  of  an 
organism,  presenting  no  real  analogies. 

3.  Living  matter  passes  through  a cycle  of  developmental  changes. 
Each  organism  begins  its  independent  existence  by  being  separated, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a germ,  from  some  preexisting  organism, 
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grows  to  maturity,  reproduces  its  kind,  declines  in  vigor  and  dies. 
The  living  world  is  thus  a continuous  existence,  which  never,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell,  is  recruited  by  additions  spontaneously  arising  in 
inorganic  nature. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  the  organic 
world,  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  of  only  less  importance  than 
that  between  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  but  is  far  less  easy  to 
draw.  Between  the  higher  members  of  the  two  kingdoms  the  dif- 
ferences are  very  obvious,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  an  animal  from  a plant.  But  as  we 
trace  down  the  two  series,  step  by  step,  from  their  higher  to  their 
lower  members,  we  find  their  distinctive  peculiarities  vanishing, 
one  after  another,  until  they  converge  into  a group  of  the  simplest 
kind  of  organisms  where,  if  there  be  any  distinction  between  animal 
and  vegetable,  we  have  no  means  of  making  it  out.  Of  all  the 
differences  which  distinguish  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  realm, 
the  most  important  is  a physiological  one.  Nearly  all  plants  are 
able  to  build  up  protein  from  simple  inorganic  compounds,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia  and  the  like  ; animals  cannot  do  this, 
but  must  obtain  their  protein  ready-made,  either  in  the  form  of 
plants  or  other  animals.  But  the  existence  of  a common  term  be- 
tween the  two  is  a fact  of  great  theoretical  interest. 

The  simplest  possible  expression  of  animal  life  is  to  be  found  in 
such  unicellular  types  as  the  Amceba,  which  is  a mere  tiny  speck  of 
clear,  jelly-like  protoplasm,  with  a denser  spot  in  the  centre  called 
the  nucleus.  There  are  no  organs,  no  differentiation  of  structure, 
and  yet  all  the  functions  of  which  the  higher  animals  are  capable 
are  here  shadowed  forth.  1.  The  creature  is  contractile  and  by 
virtue  of  this  contractility  it  is  freely  locomotive.  2.  It  exhibits 
irritability  ; i.  e.,  it  shows  itself  sensitive  to  external  stimuli,  such  as 
a touch,  or  a change  of  temperature  and  the  like.  More  than  this, 
it  has  spontaneity,  or  at  least  automaticity ; i.  e.,  it  moves  about  in 
obedience  to  internal  stimuli  conditioned  by  its  own  internal  changes, 
chemical  or  otherwise,  such  as  the  need  of  food.  3.  It  is  respira- 
tory, taking  in  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  chemical  changes  upon 
which  the  vital  processes  depend,  and  giving  out  carbonic  acid. 
4.  The  continual  waste  of  substance  is  repaired  by  taking  in  new 
material,  the  digestible  portion  of  which  is  assimilated  and  the  re- 
mainder rejected.  And  so  the  list  might  be  extended  until  all  the 
functions  of  the  higher  forms  of  life  were  included,  it  being  clear  that 
in  its  last  analysis  animal  physiology  is  but  the  study  of  the  activi- 
ties of  protoplasm. 

The  bodies  of  the  higher  animals  are  made  up  of  an  immense 
multitude  of  cells,  each  one  of  which,  in  its  primary  or  unmodified 
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state,  is  strictly  comparable  to  the  Amoeba.  But  these  cells  do  not 
remain  all  alike  ; a horse  does  not  differ  from  the  Amoeba  merely 
in  the  number  of  cells  which  compose  his  body.  Certain  groups  of 
cells  similarly  modified  are  set  aside  to  perform  certain  functions, 
thus  forming  separate  tissues  and  organs,  and  thus  the  functions  which, 
in  the  Amoeba,  are  all  performed  by  the  same  unmodified  protoplasm, 
are  in  the  higher  animals  parceled  out  among  the  various  tissues. 
The  tissue  whose  function  it  is  to  be  especially  contractile  becomes 
the  muscular  tissue ; the  eminently  irritable  and  automatic,  the  nerv- 
ous, and  so  on  through  the  list.  The  advance,  therefore,  from  lower 
forms  to  higher  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  indefinite  aggregation 
of  similar  cells,  but  in  the  advancing  “ physiological  division  of 
labor,  corresponding  to  the  morphological  differentiation  of  struc- 
ture.” The  unification  of  this  assemblage  of  organs  into  a single 
organism  is  secured  by  the  blood  vessels,  which  provide  for  a rapid 
and  easy  interchange  of  material  between  all  the  parts,  bringing 
oxygen  and  nutritious  material  to  the  most  secluded  cells,  and  re- 
moving the  waste  products  of  their  activity;  and,  secondly , by  the 
nervous  system,  which  provides  for  the  interchange  of  energy,  coor- 
dinating all  the  various  organs  into  harmonious  activity. 

A very  important  question  for  us  to  consider  is  as  to  whether  the 
Amceba  has  any  psychic  life  ; is  it  conscious  ? or  is  it  an  automaton  ? 
To  this  no  positive  answer  can  be  given,  as  we  interpret  the  signs 
of  consciousness  in  others  by  our  own  consciousness,  and  the  more 
remote  from  ourselves  in  structure  and  habits  the  creature  is,  the 
more  difficult  does  the  problem  become.  The  exhibition  of  pur- 
posive adaptations  of  motion  is,  of  itself,  no  sufficient  proof  of  con- 
sciousness, as  many  reflex  actions,  such  as  we  know  to  be  clearly 
mechanical,  exhibit  the  same  trait.  A brainless  frog  is  capable  of 
reflexes  which  are  very  surprisingly  like  conscious  choice.  Such  a 
frog,  however,  has  no  spontaneity,  and  when  left  to  itself  will  shrivel 
to  a mummy,  but  the  Amceba  shows  something  which,  if  not  spon- 
taneity, is  very  like  it,  as  when  it  moves  about  in  search  of  food 

Romanes  rather  inclines  to  the  view  that  such  unicellular  organ- 
isms have  no  true  consciousness.  W undt,  on  the  contrary,  believes 
that  they  have.  The  latter  view  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  lowest  plants  have  the  same  claim  to  be  regarded  as  conscious 
as  these  unicellular  animals,  and  if  we  admit  this,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  life  and  some  degree  of  consciousness  are  coextensive. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clearly  the  case  that  in  the  organic 
world,  no  high  degree  of  mental  life  is  possible  without  a complex 
nervous  system,  and  this  is  of  course  confined  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  a very  general  rule  that  the  larger  and  more  richly  convoluted 
the  brain  of  an  animal  is,  the  higher  is  its  level  of  intelligence. 
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A remarkable  characteristic  of  the  mental  life  of  animals  is  the 
large  part  played  by  instinct , which  may  be  thus  defined  : “ Instinct 
is  reflex  action  into  which  there  is  imported  the  element  of 
consciousness.  The  term  is  therefore  a generic  one,  comprising  all 
those  faculties  of  mind  which  are  concerned  in  conscious  and  adap- 
tive action,  antecedent  to  individual  experience,  without  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  means  employed  and  ends 
attained,  but  similarly  performed  under  similar  and  frequently  recur- 
ring circumstances  by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species” 
(Romanes).  Instincts  are  thus  closely  dependent  upon  structure  and 
upon  a very  delicate  adjustment  between  the  animal  and  its  envi- 
ronment, so  that  they  may  be  radically  changed,  suppressed  and 
new  ones  developed  by  new  conditions.  Even  a very  slight  distur- 
bance of  this  adjustment  is  often  sufficient  to  lead  the  instinct  ludi- 
crously astray.  But  besides  these  curious  and  often  extraordinary 
instincts,  the  higher  animals,  at  least,  possess  a large  share  of  intelli- 
gence and  even  reasoning  power.  The  latter  is  on  theoretical 
grounds  often  denied  them,  but  the  evidence  for  it  is  convincing  and 
is  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  that  from  which  we  infer  the  posses- 
sion of  reason  by  our  fellow-men. 

Since  the  time  of  Descartes,  the  doctrine  that  animals  are  auto- 
mata has  found  adherents,  and  it  has  lately  been  advocated  in  a 
modified  form  by  Huxley.  “ The  consciousness  of  brutes  would 
appear  to  be  related  to  the  mechanism  of  their  body  simply  as  a 
collateral  product  of  its  working,  and  to  be  completely  without  any 

power  of  modifying  that  working Their  volition,  if  they 

have  any,  is  an  emotion  indicative  of  physical  changes,  not  a cause 
of  such  changes.”  This  position  involves  great  difficulties.  If 
consciousness  is  a mere  by-product  of  physical  changes,  without  any 
power  of  modifying  those  changes,  why  should  it  ever  have  arisen  at 
all?  From  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  this  is  altogether  inex- 
plicable and  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  facts  of  development. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  what  animal  life  is  as  contrasted  with 
human  life.  If  we  have  regard  only  to  physical  structure  and  func- 
tion, the  answer  must  be  that  there  is  no  essential  difference.  The 
human  frame  corresponds,  bone  for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle,  tooth 
for  tooth,  and  even  in  the  details  of  brain  structure,  with  that  of  the 
anthropoid  apes.  A chimpanzee  differs  in  anatomical  structure 
much  more  widely  from  one  of  the  lower  monkeys  than  it  does  from 
man.  Every  human  being  begins  existence  as  a tiny  speck  of  pro- 
toplasm like  an  Amoeba,  and  passes  through  a course  of  develop- 
ment, which  in  its  early  stages  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  Man  grows  to  maturity,  reproduces  his  kind,  declines  and 
dies,  just  as  do  the  beasts  that  perish.  He  is  in  great  degree  subject 
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to  the  same  conditions  and  his  functions  are  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  same  physiological  laws.  If  we  accept  materialism  as 
applied  to  the  lower  animals,  we  cannot  escape  it  as  applied  to  our- 
selves. If  it  can  be  shown  that  a brain  of  a certain  degree  of  com- 
plexity can  generate  the  consciousness  and  intelligence  of  a dog, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  denying  that  a higher  degree  of  cerebral 
complexity  will  suffice  to  produce  the  consciousness  and  intelligence 
of  a man. 

There  being  this  complete  continuity  between  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  man  and  that  of  the  brutes,  are  we  justified  in  assuming  a 
like  continuity  between  their  psychical  natures?  Upon  this  ques- 
tion the  evolutionists  are  divided,  one  school  following  Darwin  in 
believing  that  human  nature  in  its  totality,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  is  a product  of  evolution,  while  the  other  school  maintains, 
with  Wallace,  that  man,  or  at  least  the  human  mind,  cannot  be  so 
accounted  for.  Even  such  a thorough-going  adherent  of  the  Dar- 
winian view  as  Mr.  Romanes  admits  freely  that  the  gap  between 
man  and  the  brute  is  enormous : “ The  question,  then,  as  to  whether 
or  not  human  intelligence  has  been  evolved  from  animal  intelligence 
can  only  be  dealt  with  scientifically  by  comparing  one  with 
another  in  order  to  ascertain  the  points  wherein  they  agree  and  the 
points  wherein  they  differ.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when 
this  is  done,  the  differences  between  the  mental  faculties  of  the  most 
intelligent  animal  and  the  mental  faculties  of  the  lowest  savage  is 
seen  to  be  so  vast,  that  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  so  closely  allied 
as  Mr.  Darwin’s  teaching  implies’,  appears  at  first  sight  absurd.” 

There  is  no  space  to  enter  here  upon  a discussion  of  this  most 
important  and  vitally  interesting  question,  nor  indeed  is  it  possible 
at  the  present  time  to  give  it  a definite  answer.  To  many  it  seems 
as  if  the  whole  truth  of  Christianity  hung  upon  this  reply.  Yet 
this  is  an  illogical  view.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  in  no  way 
involves  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  design  in  nature.  Evolu- 
tion is  simply  a question  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  results  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  certain  proximate  causes. 
Miss  Cobbe  has  somewhere  spoken  of  the  common  fallacy  of  infer- 
ring, when  we  find  out  how  a thing  is  done,  that  God  could  not 
have  done  it.  The  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork  j ust  as  truly 
now  in  the  days  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
David.  So  if  it  shall  eventually  prove  that  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  create  the  human  soul  by  a process  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion, rather  than  by  an  immediate  fiat,  I do  not  see  why  the 
scheme  of  Christian  philosophy  may  not  assimilate  that  new  truth 
(should  it  turn  out  to  be  one)  as  readily  as  the  once  startling  but 
now  familiar  doctrines  of  astronomy  and  geology. 

Princeton  College. 


W.  B.  Scott. 
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IV. 

The  claim  that  animal  life  is  a purely  mechanical  process  seems  a 
straightforward,  intelligible  view,  whether  true  or  not.  The  theory 
that  the  facts  of  life  demand  a force  distinct  from  and  superior  to 
mechanical  events  also  seems  simple  and  comprehensible,  whether 
correct  or  not.  But  a view  which  denies  both  of  these  positions 
appears  somewhat  strained.  The  reason  is  that  this  third  view — 
which  I shall  endeavor  to  present — depends  upon  a certain  whole 
theory  of  things,  and  considers  animal  life  not  in  isolation  but  in 
connection  with  the  rest  of  reality — as  a manifestation  of  a spiritual 
principle  of  self-activity  implied,  but  not  explicitly  developed, 
in  the  physical  world,  and  clearly  shown  forth  in  the  conscious  life 
of  man.  It  regards  animal  life,  in  short,  as  the  transition  from  the 
merely  “natural”  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  this  transition  occurring 
not  for  any  supernatural  reason  nor  by  any  miraculous  intervention 
but  simply  because  the  “ natural,”  from  its  very  structure,  depends 
upon  and  requires,  first  the  organic  and  then  the  spiritual. 

The  bearing  of  the  theory  may  be  most  easily  got  at  by  consid- 
ering that  both  the  mechanical  and  the  vitalistic  theory  really  rest, 
each  upon  the  weakness  of  the  other.  The  mechanical  theory  recog- 
nizes that  the  “ vital  force  ” of  its  opponent  is  but  a name  for  the 
sum  of  existing  phenomena,  and  this  is  the  problem  requiring  solu- 
tion, and  not  a vera  causa  ; that  taken  as  a cause  it  is  a hypostatized 
abstraction  ; that  it  belongs  in  the  same  region  as  the  various  entities 
and  faculties  of  the  scholastics ; and  that  science  has  always  advanced 
by  the  rejection  of  such  occult  powers  and  the  substitution  of  physi- 
cal explanation.  The  vitalistic  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  that 
its  opponent  ignores  the  most  distinguishing  character  of  animal 
life,  its  organic  and  teleological  character,  that  it  runs  hopelessly 
against  the  questions  of  the  origin  of  animal  life,  of  the  connection 
of  sensation  with  life,  and  that,  in  consistency,  it  must  regard  all 
animals,  man  included,  as  mere  automata  ; having  consciousness  only 
as  an  epiphenomenon , an  intruder,  a shadow  that  somehow  accompa- 
nies physical  processes  that  would  go  on  equally  well  without  it. 

Now  the  third  theory  seems  to  me  to  satisfy  the  interests  really 
but  one-sidedly  contended  for  by  the  mechanical  and  vitalistic  the- 
ories respectively.  It  admits,  or  rather  claims,  that  every  event 
in  animal  life  is,  as  an  event,  to  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  me- 
chanical considerations ; but  it  also  holds  that  animal  life  has  cer- 
tain characteristics  which  are  not  adequately  presented  by  the  mere 
occurrence  of  events.  This  does  not  mean  that  over  and  above  the 
events  there  is  something  unlike  in  kind  called  a vital  force ; it 
means  that  the  events  have  certain  interrelations  and  aspects  which 
30 
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science,  in  its  purely  mechanical  character,  does  not  and  need  not 
recognize,  but  which  must  be  considered  when  we  come  to  ask  the 
final  question  : “ What  is  animal  life?”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  scientific  and  philosophic  problems,  while  not  ultimately 
separate,  are  yet  proximately  distinct.  While  science  may — and 
should — object  to  every  attempt  to  foist  upon  it  any  force  excepting 
those  which  it  finds  everywhere,  it  has  nothing  to  say  against  an 
attempt  to  interpret  the  facts  of  animal  life  by  higher  and  more 
complete  categories — that  is,  tools  of  thought — than  physical  science 
itself,  reducing  the  universe  as  it  does  to  a congeries  of  numbered 
and  measured  events,  requires.  In  a more  final  and  comprehen- 
sive interpretation,  the  very  aspects  that  physical  science  neglects 
may  be  found  to  be  the  more  important. 

More  in  detail,  it  is  admitted  that  all  such  events  as  say  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  and  in  larger  matters  what  we  call  natural  selection, 
heredity  and  variation  are  to  be  treated  as  any  physical  occurrences 
would  be  treated.  But  it  is  contended  that  such  treatment  does 
not  exhaust  the  entire  significance  of  animal  life,  and  that  there  are 
certain  features  of  animal  life  which  must  forever  resist  reduction 
to  the  level  of  mere  physical  events,  these  features  not  being  any- 
thing over  and  above  the  events,  but  their  interrelated  unity.  Of 
these  features  we  may  specify  three:  (1)  the  organic  character  of 
animal  life,  that  is,  the  thorough- going  unity  of  action,  or  singleness 
of  end,  to  which  all  events  are  subordinated,  their  value,  indeed,  with 
reference  to  it  being  wholly  functional ; (2)  the  fact  that  animal  life 
is  not  determined  wholly  by  environment  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  movement  of  a stone  is  determined  by  outside  events;  and  (3) 
the  existence  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of  feeling,  at  least,  and 
the  influence  of  this  consciousness  upon  action. 

1.  The  unity  of  the  various  events  which  occur  in  animal  life  is 
so  striking  that  recognition  of  it  has  never  entirely  failed.  It  is  the 
trait  Avhich  is  mainly  used  to  mark  the  difference  between  life  and 
the  non-living — the  trait  of  organism.  Now  this  unity  is  not  some 
one  thing  over  and  above  the  various  processes  of  life ; if  it  were, 
the  vitalistic  theory  would  have  some  footing.  It  is  the  unity  of 
all  the  processes ; the  unity  of  end  to  which  they  contribute.  This, 
indeed,  is  just  what  we  mean  by  life;  that  unity  of  activity  to 
which  the  activity  of  every  member  is  subordinated  in  the  way 
of  specific  service  or  function.  Now  this  unity  is  incomprehensible 
upon  the  purely  mechauical  theory;  it  implies  that  the  events, 
as  mechanical,  are  subordinated  to  a purpose  which  they  fulfill. 

What  would  become  of  biological  science  without  the  idea  of 
function ? And  yet  the  conception  of  function  implies  something 
for  which  the  mechanical  in  its  strict  sense  makes  no  allowance  ; it 
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implies  degradation  of  the  mechanical  to  the  position  of  a servant. 
No  error  could  be  greater  than  supposing  that  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, since  it  gives  a mechanical  explanation  of  the  processes  by 
which  functions  have  been  brought  into  existence,  since  it  shows 
the  mechanical  occurrences  by  which  the  unity  of  the  organism  is 
secured,  thereby  abolishes  this  subordination  of  the  mechanical  to 
the  organic  and  teleological.  The  unity  of  the  organism,  and  its 
service  by  contributing  organs,  is  none  the  less  a fact  by  what- 
ever means  it  may  have  been  brought  about.  Indeed,  the  very  po- 
sition here  contended  for  is  that  all  occurrences,  as  occurrences,  are 
to^be  explained  mechanically,  but  that  in  life  we  find  something 
more  than  occurrences,  namely,  that  unity  to  which  occurrences 
contribute.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  great  philosophic  service 
which  the  theory  of  evolution  is  destined  ultimately  to  render  is  to 
bring  the  mechanical  and  the  teleological  interpretations  of  the  uni- 
verse into  harmonious  relationship,  giving  the  mechanical  its  due 
rights  by  surrendering  wholly  to  it  the  realm  of  events,  while  it  is 
recognized  that  in  and  through  these  events  an  end  is  realized. 

2.  Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  dealing  with  life  on  its  inter- 
nal side ; but  it  has  an  external  side  or  relation  to  the  environment. 
The  strictly  mechanical  theory  must  hold  that  life  is  as  entirely  a 
product  of  environment,  as  the  steam  or  smoke  escaping  from  a loco- 
motive is  a product  of  its  antecedents.  Yet  such  facts  as  the  impos- 
sibility, up  to  the  present  time,  of  producing  life  without  life, 
the  constant  subjection  and  transformation  of  the  inorganic  by  the 
organic,  the  adaptation  of  the  environment  to  the  organism  so  as  to 
sustain  the  latter,  or,  even  when  destroying  it,  so  as  to  develop  more 
perfect  forms,  suggest  that  it  is  rather  the  exigencies  of  the  theory 
than  the  facts  themselves  which  lead  to  such  a belief.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  proper  business  of  a theory  to  explain,  and  not  to  explain 
away,  facts.  When  we  find  a theory  compelled  to  hold  that  the  re- 
lation of  a lion,  or  of  man  himself,  as  a living  being,  to  his  sur- 
roundings is  precisely  that  of  a grain  of  dust  to  its  surroundings,  we 
can  but  ask  whether  it  is  the  observation  of  facts,  or  the  straight- 
jacket  of  a presupposed  theory  that  has  brought  us  to  such  a pass. 
Why  not  produce  the  one  phenomenon  at  will  as  we  do  the  other  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  among  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  life,  we  always  find  the  very  thing  we  are  attempting  to 
account  for  ? Is  the  marvelous  adaptation  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  world  to  life,  whereby  the  latter  is  maintained  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  and  whereby,  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  evolution, 
it  has  been  developed  from  the  simplest  forms  up  to  the  complexity 
of  existing  life,  a mere  accident  ? 

3.  But  it  is  when  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  the  powers 
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of  irritability,  of  relation,  of  adjustment  in  response  to  stimuli,  and 
of  feeling,  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  mechanical  view  as  a final 
theory  is  most  forcibly  thrust  upon  us.  The  position  that  animals 
are  automata  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  strict  mechanical  theory. 
The  impossibility  of  accounting  for  feeling,  from  mechanical  events, 
puts  the  upholder  of  that  theory  in  the  following  dilemma : he 
must  either  deny  that  the  animal  has  any  consciousness  at  all,  or 
must  hold  that  its  feelings  are  miraculous  and  supernatural,  abso- 
lutely incomprehensible,  having  no  assignable  ground.  But  the 
question  must  yet  be  faced.  We  are  sure  that  we , at  least,  have 
feeling.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  sensations?  Shall  we  deny 
that  there  is  any  connection  between  life  and  feeling?  Shall  we 
hold  that  the  sense  organs,  sensory  nerves  and  brain  centres,  being 
physiological,  have  no  essential  connection  Avith  feeling,  since  feeling 
is  psychical  ? I can  imagine  this  position  being  taken,  but  I can 
hardly  imagine  its  being  taken  by  one  who  is  interested  in  a strictly 
scientific  explanation  of  facts,  and  in  excluding  supernatural  entities 
from  natural  processes.  And  yet  to  this  position  the  logical  up- 
holder of  the  strictly  mechanical  view  of  life  is  forced  ; the  physi- 
ological processes  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  consciousness  is  a 
supernumerary  accompaniment.  The  denial  to  feeling  of  all  influ- 
ence upon  conduct  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  lower  animals  is  but 
the  other  side  of  this  same  position.  And  I would  ask  the  strict 
mechanist,  who  is  also  an  evolutionist,  how  he  reconciles  his  two 
views?  Unless  feeling  is  involved  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  whence  its  appearance  in  man?  But  I cannot  believe  that 
scientific  men  will  long  be  contented  with  the  present  self-contra- 
dictory evasion,  which,  on  one  hand,  asserts  the  sole  validity  of 
mechanical  ideas,  and,  on  the  other,  admitting  feeling  as  a fact, 
regards  it  as  mysterious,  and  inexplicable.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  sensation  to  life  must  be  fairly  faced, 
and  it  must  be  recognized  that  we  have  in  life  a teleological  and 
idealizing  function  which  brings  mechanical  processes  to  a focus,  to 
an  internal  unity,  and  this  is  feeling.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  animal 
life  we  have  the  more  explicit  manifestation  of  the  spiritual,  self- 
conscious  principle  through  relations  to  which  all  that  we  call  natu- 
ral has  its  existence. 

The  /act  is  we  are  going  through  a conflict  similar  to  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  that  time  men  had  become  conscious  of 
the  value  of  mathematical  principles  as  a scientific  instrument,  and 
the  attempt  to  advance  beyond  the  idea  of  quantity  to  that  of  force 
was  resisted  as  a movement  back  to  scholasticism.  The  Cartesians 
were  so  conscious  of  the  revolution  which  the  introduction  of 
mathematical  principles  had  effected  in  science  that  they  would  not 
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hear  of  force  and  motion.  But  the  advance  was  made  with  the 
result  not  only  of  winning  for  science  new  fields  from  out  the  void 
of  ignorance,  hut  of  revealing  the  full  meaning  and  application  of 
mathematical  ideas.  We  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle 
between  these  mechanical  ideas,  now  fully  established,  and  organic 
conceptions.  There  is  the  same  assertion  of  the  adequacy  of 
mechanical  categories,  the  same  fear  lest  the  recognition  of  function 
and  internal  unity  should  lead  to  vital  forces  and  other  mediaeval 
abstractions.  But  the  advance  is  demanded,  and  not  in  behalf  of 
metaphysics,  but  of  science  itself.  Biology  and  history  can  get  a 
firm  scientific  basis,  with  recognition  of  their  entire  significance, 
only  when  the  ideas  of  end,  function  and  ideal  unity  are  frankly 
utilized*  John  Dewey. 

University  of  Michigan. 


Y. 

Widely  differing  views  on  this  subject  are  entertained  by  thinkers 
equally  entitled  to  be  described  as  Christian. 

1.  Bishop  Butler,  while  presenting  no  theory  of  the  nature  of 
brutes,  teaches  (Anal.,  Pt.  i,  chap.  i)that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  belief  that  death  destroys  them.  Having  shown  the  strong  prob- 
ability that  men  survive  death,  and  having  rebutted  the  arguments 
in  support  of  the  position  that  death  destroys  personality  or  identity, 
he  meets  the  objection,  that  the  considerations  adduced  by  him  are 
“equally  applicable  to  brutes,”  with  two  remarks.  The  first  is, 
that  the  supposed  immortality  of  brutes  is  no  objection,  for  “ we  do 
not  know  what  latent  powers  and  capacities  they  may  be  endued 
with :”  and  the  second  is,  that  brutes  may  be  immortal  even  though 
they  are  not  endued  “ with  any  latent  capacities  of  a rational  or 
moral  nature.”  His  theory,  if  he  has  one,  is  that  each  brute  is  at 
its  centre  a simple,  immaterial  and  immortal  substance ; and  that  this 
substance  exists  in  the  mode  of  a person.  Hence,  the  brute’s  iden- 
tity will  continue  after  death.  Anima  ejus  in  se  ipsa  est,  sine 
materia. 

2.  Prof.  Shedd  (Dogmatic  Theol.,  Yol.  i,  p.  159)  presents  the 
opposite  theory.  Matter  may  be  and  often  is  invisible.  In 
the  inorganic  world  gravity  is  invisible  matter ; matter  without 
form.  Like  it  in  the  organic  world  is  the  principle  of  animal 
life.  “ The  so-called  soul  of  a dog  is  nothing  but  matter. 
It  dies  with  the  body  which  it  inhabits  and  vitalizes.”  The 
real  animal  is  a compound  of  matter  which  is  organized  by 

* For  this  analogy,  I am  indebted  to  Caird’s  “Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,” 
Vol.  i,  pp.  37-39. 
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vital  force ; which,  phrase,  “ vital  force,”  like  the  word  “ gravity,” 
denotes  only  a more  or  less  stable  relation  between  certain  material 
masses.  Hence,  an  animal,  being  a material  composition,  is  dis- 
cerptible  and  cannot  be  immortal.  The  difficulty  which  the 
mind  has  in  accepting  Prof.  Shedd’s  view  is  not  the  difficulty  of 
thinking  matter  as  existing  in  an  invisible  mode,  but  that  of  think- 
ing matter  as  existing  in  a conscious  mode.  Certainly  his  view 
involves  either  the  denial  of  consciousness  to  animals,  or  the  affirma- 
tion that  matter,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  conscious.  Moreover, 
the  only  difference  on  this  theory  between  unorganized  matter, 
vegetables  and  animals  is  the  difference  in  their  several  modes  of 
subsistence.  There  is  no  difference  in  substance  between  them  ; and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  inherent  improbability  that  vegetation  was  at 
the  beginning  “ spontaneously  generated  ” from  inorganic  matter, 
or  that  afterwards  the  animal  forms  were  evolved  from  vegetation. 
These  movements  are  not  the  development  of  “ the  homoge- 
neous into  the  heterogeneous,”  which  he  calls  “ pseudo-evolution.” 
They  are  simply  the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous.  For  no 
new  element  is  introduced. 

3.  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  in  his  “ Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,” 
says,  what  is  true,  that  on  the  question  whether  each  brute  possesses 
“ a soul,”  an  immaterial,  individual  substance,  it  is  out  of  place  to 
dogmatize.  But  he  goes  far  enough  towards  the  formation  of  a 
theory  to  say  that,  “ in  animated  organisms  there  is  the  manifestation 
of  mechanical  force  and  something  more.”  Instead,  however,  of 
undertaking  to  state  the  nature  of  this  “ something  more,”  he 
calls  it  a result  of  the  divine  activity.  An  animal  is  an  effect 
produced  by  the  “ Absolute  Power  limiting  and  conditioning 
and  thus  individuating  its  inexhaustible  energy.”  This  is  true. 
Brute  animals  as  well  as  men  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
in  God.  But  this  is  not  a scientific  theory  of  the  nature  of  animal 
life.  Dr.  Harris  can  be  criticised  only,  because,  having  a good 
opportunity  to  present  such  a theory,  he  neglected  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  I mention  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  because  it  is  the 
usual,  and  possibly  the  -wisest,  mode  among  Christians.  Perhaps 
it  is  best  to  substitute  the  theological  for  the  scientific  view ; and 
to  rest  content  with  the  statement,  that  brutes,  like  men,  were 
created  by  God. 

4.  Another  theory  which  in  one  of  several  forms  has  found  wide 
acceptance,  is  the  theory  that,  besides  matter  and  spirit,  there  is  a 
third  kind  of  substance — psychical  or  animal  substance.  Matter  is 
unconscious  and  insensate.  Spirit  is  self-conscious  (that  is,  its  mode 
of  subsistence  is  personal),  emotional  and  voluntary.  Now,  if 
there  can  be  consciousness  without  self-consciousness;  if  there  can 
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be  conscious  reactions  (feelings)  without  personality;  if  there  can 
be  executive  volition  where  there  is  no  choice  between  ends ; and 
if  all  these  can  be  organized  into  a unity  without  a knowl- 
edge of  self,  we  can  believe  them  to  be  the  qualities  of  a psy- 
chical or  animal  substance,  which  is  not  matter  on  the  one  hand, 
or  spirit  on  the  other.  On  this  theory,  life  (whether  vegetable  or 
animal)  is  one  of  the  forces  (the  highest,  the  organizing  force)  of 
matter.  And  matter  organized  by  life  is  the  theatre  on  which 
psychical  substance  appears  and  acts.  This  psychical  or  animal 
substance  is  distinguished  from  matter  by  mental  activity,  by  con- 
sciousness, by  freedom  from  confinement  to  a fixed  point  in  space 
and  by  sensation.  It  is  distinguished  from  spirit  by  its  impersonal- 
ity or  want  of  self-consciousness,  by  the  limitations  of  its  mental 
life  (this  being  confined  to  perceptions  of  singulars,  comparison 
between  them,  physiological  as  distinguished  from  logical  judgments 
[“judgment  according  to  sense” — Coleridge];  the  whole  process 
being  regulated  by  instinctive  impulses,  instead  of  by  reason),  and 
by  its  lack  of  real  choice  before  executive  volition. 

This  theory  may  be  held  in  three  forms.  Either  the  entire 
psychical  substance  may  be  thought  as  numerically  one,  and  as  dis- 
tributed among,  but  not  individualized  in,  the  several  units  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  ; or  it  may  be  thought  as  modified  in  each  species,  and 
this  modified  psychical  substance  distributed  among,  but  not  indi- 
vidualized in,  the  animal  units  constituting  the  species;  or  the  one 
kind  of  psychical  substance  may  be  thought  as  existing  really  only 
in  individual  animals.  The  first  two  may  be  called  the  realistic 
forms,  the  third  the  nominalistic  form  of  the  theory. 

Other  modifications  of  the  general  theory  are  due  to  speculations 
touching  the  nature  of  substance.  Thus  Lotze,  who  believes  in  the 
real  existence  of  the  animal  soul — “the  soul  which  not  only  concen- 
trates the  multitude  of  impressions  in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  but 
feels  pain  and  pleasure  in  respect  of  them,  and  uses  them  as  starting 
points  for  future  action”  (Micro.,  Vol.  i,  p.  533) — Lotze  hesitates  to 
employ  the  term  “ substance  ” in  order  to  designate  it,  and  prefers  in- 
stead the  word  “Idea  ” [Idee] . But  when  he  expounds  the  term  he 
uses,  especially  when  he  discriminates  the  Idea  in  itself  and  in  its 
unity  from  its  mental  equivalent  in  us,  that  is,  from  its  representation 
[ Vorstellung],  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Idea  of  the  animal  soul 
from  a substance,  which,  unlike  a quality  or  a mode,  exists  in  itself 
and  not  in  another  subject.  For,  according  to  Lotze,  the  “real  is 
nothing  else  than  the  Idea,  embodied,  in  a manner  incomprehensible 
by  us,  in  the  form  of  efficacious  substantiality.” 

In  order  not  to  complicate  the  question  before  us  (What  is  an  Ani- 
mal ?)  with  that  of  the  number  of  substances  that  enter  into  the  com- 
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position  of  man  (whether  three  or  two),  it  is  to  be  said  that  one  does 
not  need  to  believe  in  the  tripartite  nature  of  man,  as  a consequence 
of  his  belief  in  the  existence  in  brutes  of  this  psychical  or  animal 
substance.  For  the  whole  mental  life  of  man  may  be  the  rational 
mental  life  of  the  spirit,  and  the  rest  of  him  may  be  only  matter 
organized  by  life.  In  other  words,  the  spirit  is  quite  equal,  not  only 
to  its  own  higher  and  distinctive  intelligence  and  feeling,  but  also  to 
the  lower  intelligence  and  feeling  of  the  animal.  The  higher  intel- 
ligence knows  all  that  the  lower  knows  and  more.  If  this  is  true, 
we  do  not  need  to  suppose  as  a distinct  entity  in  man  a soul,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  spirit,  to  act  as  the  mediating  substance  between  spirit 
and  matter.  The  spirit  suffices.  Nor  is  it  more  difficult  on  this 
theory,  than  on  the  theory  of  three  substances,  to  interpret  and 
harmonize  the  Scriptural  statements  concerning  man. 

Of  these  four  theories  of  the  nature  of  animal  life,  the  fourth,  or 
the  theory  of  a psychical  substance  different  from  both  matter  and 
spirit,  seems  best  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  brute 
existence.  Of  course,  there  are  many  phenomena  which  no  theory 
accounts  for,  and  which  will  probably  continue  to  baffle  all  search 
for  their  second  causes.  The  wonderful  precision  of  instinctive  action, 
its  movement  without  hesitation  and  without  error  towards  ends,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  animal  has  any  intelligence — 
of  these  no  theory  of  the  mental  life  of  animals  can  offer  the  slight- 
est explanation.  The  instinctive  acts  of  the  animals  which  are  so 
near  to  us,  and  with  many  of  which  we  stand  in  such  close  rela- 
tions, are  just  as  mysterious  as  the  most  occult  or  the  most  distant 
forces  of  inorganic  nature.  And  one  might  as  reasonably  explain 
second-sight  by  a theory  of  vision,  as  attempt  to  account  for  instinct 
by  a theory  of  animal  intelligence. 

The  reasons  for  holding  to  this  fourth  theory  may  be  stated  very 
briefly.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot,  I think,  attribute  conscious- 
ness and  true  mental  activity  to  matter ; but  brutes  show  both.  On 
the  other  hand,  spirit  has  powers  and  capacities,  and  exists  in  a 
mode  not  to  be  affirmed  of  brutes.  What,  then,  are  distinctively 
animal  phenomena  the  phenomena  of,  if  not  of  matter,  and  if  not  of 
spirit?  Of  God’s  working?  Certainly.  But  immediately,  or 
through  an  abiding  medium  ? The  latter,  analogy  compels  us  to 
say.  But  this  medium  is  what?  A quality?  If  we  say  quality, 
we  shall  still  have  to  say  a quality  of  somewhat.  And  why  not 
call  this  somewhat  substance  ? Try  it  by  the  criteria  of  substance, 
as  these  are  presented  in  any  well  wrought-out  metaphysics.  So 
far  as  appears  it  stands  every  test. 

Supposing,  then,  this  animal  or  psychical  substance  to  be  real,  and 
to  be  the  nature  of  each  unit  of  the  brute  kingdom,  the  question 
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arises,  Is  it  individualized  in  eacli  unit  of  the  kingdom ; or  is  it 
numerically  one,  and  distributed  without  true  individualization 
among  the  units;  or  is  it  modified  in  each  species,  and  distri- 
buted without  further  change  of  mode  ? If  the  facts  warrant  any 
statement  on  this  subject,  they  warrant  the  last  statement  of  the 
three.  For  this  statement  alone  accounts,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
lack  of  personality  in  individual  brutes,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the 
fixity  of  species. 

But  while  species  seem  to  be  fixed  (certainly  no  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  transmutation  of  species  has  as  yet  been  offered),  we  can- 
not grade  species  by  additions,  so  to  say,  of  intelligence.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  animal  life  is  the  dead  level  of 
intelligence  that  seems  to  obtain  throughout  the  series.  Some  ani- 
mals, it  is  true,  are  more  like  us  in  bodily  organization  than  the 
rest,  and,  for  this  reason,  are  nearer  us  in  space  and  more  intimate 
with  us  in  intercourse.  But,  after  all,  the  flea  and  the  spider  (see  the 
account  of  Prof.  Langley’s  engineering  spider  in  Romanes’  “ Mental 
Evolution  in  Man,”  p.  62)  show  just  as  much  intelligence,  just  as 
great  flexibility  or  elasticity  of  instinct,  as  the  dog  or  the  horse.  And 
the  dog  and  the  horse  show  exactly  the  limitations  of  intelligence 
manifest  in  the  spider  and  in  the  flea.  I know  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  there  is  no  difference,  in  these  respects,  between  the  horse,  the 
spider  and  the  oyster.  Difference  in  physical  organization  is  not 
difference  in  intelligence. 

Finally,  the  question  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  gives 
to  this  subject  any  reflection,  Is  it  possible  for  man  imaginatively  to 
construct  and  so  to  “ enter  into  ” the  mental  life  of  the  animals 
about  him  ? I think  not.  How  can  we  imagine  the  feelings  of  a 
being  which  is  without  consciousness  of  a self  as  the  subject  of 
the  feelings  ? What  is  memory,  which  is  dissociated  from  the  idea 
of  time  ? What  can  we  know  of  the  thoughts  of  a being  that 
cannot  abstract  and  generalize?  What  account  can  we  give  to 
ourselves  of  the  hostility  or  the  affection  of  a horse  or  a dog 
that  knows  neither  the  “ me  ” nor  the  “ not  me  ?”  What  are 
the  discursive  processes  of  a mind  in  which  the  categories  of  the 
understanding  are  wanting  ? These  and  other  questions,  which 
will  suggest  themselves,  will  show  how  far  we  are  from  being  able 
to  appreciate  what  psychical  substance  is  in  its  processes,  even  when 
compelled  to  conclude  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  real  substance. 

John  De  Witt. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES. 

PRESBYTERIAN  UNION  IN  INDIA. 

The  Fifth  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Churches  in  India  which 
hold  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  polity,  met  in  Calcutta  in  the  clos- 
ing week  of  1889,  and  during  their  sessions  took  action  which  seems 
likely  to  give  the  Council  some  historical  importance.  At  the  request 
of  the  (Am.  Presb.)  Presbyter}'  of  Lahore,  each  of  the  thirteen  Pres- 
bj'terian  bodies  in  India  had  previously  appointed  a representative  to 
be  member  of  a committee  thus  formed,  in  order  to  prepare  a Plan 
of  Union  for  submission  to  the  different  Presbyteries  in  the  country. 
This  committee  met  in  Calcutta  the  week  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  prepared  resolutions  on  doctrine  and  on  polity  and  wor- 
ship ; which  were  adopted  by  the  Council ; as,  also,  the  following  reso- 
lution, which,  as  will  appear,  brings  forwai-d  the  question  of  the 
formation  of  a Presbyterian  Church  of  India,  to  comprehend  all 
bodies  holding  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  polity,  for  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  churches  in  India  and  the  various  parent  churches 
at  home.  The  resolution  reads  : 

Whereas,  There  is  nothing  in  Doctrine,  Polity  or  "Worship  to  keep  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  India  apart,  and,  Whereas,  The  interests  of  Christianity, 
more  especially  from  a missionary  point  of  view,  will  be  advanced  by  that 
union,  it  is  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Presbyterian  Union  be  appointed  a 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  to  formulate  a Basis  of  Union  on  the  lines  of  the  res- 
olutions arrived  at  to  day,  and  send  it  to  the  various  Presbyteries  and  bodies  cor- 
responding thereto,  for  approval  and  transmission  to  the  home  authorities  for 
their  sanction. 

The  resolutions  herein  referred  to  in  substance  recommend  the 
following  action  : 

1.  As  regards  Polit}’  and  Worship:  That  a constitution  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India  based  upon  those  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Europe  and  America ; that  in  all  meetings 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  where  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
America  is  represented,  the  Psalms,  alone,  be  sung — not  only  out  of 
regard  to  their  opinion,  but  because  the  Psalms  alone  are  a sufficient 
medium  for  the  praise  of  God  ; that,  as  regards  foreign  missionaries, 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  only  as  they  shall  have  previously 
severed  their  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  home  churches  ; other- 
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wise,  they  shall  be  only  corresponding  members  of  the  Indian  As- 
sembly ; finally,  that  in  all  cases  originating  in  Presbytery  or  Session, 
of  a purely  provincial  character,  appeal  shall  terminate  with  the 
Synod,  excepting  only  as  Synod  shall  itself  determine  to  refer  them 
to  the  Assembly. 

2.  As  regards  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  Union,  the  resolutions  recom- 
mend that  it  shall  be  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  together 
with  some  modern  Statement  or  Declaration  of  Doctrine,  as,  either  the 
Twenty-four  Articles  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  or  a “ State- 
ment of  Doctrine  ” drawn  up  by  three  of  the  four  Scotch  missions  in 
India  for  the  use  of  their  native  ministry  in  the  mission  fields.  The 
Westminster  and  the  Heidelberg  Standards  are  to  he  “ held  in  venera- 
tion and  as  useful  for  edification.” 

3.  As  regards  Organization,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  a 
General  Assembly  meeting  biennially  or  triennially,  in  which  English 
shall  be  the  chief  medium  of  communication  ; although  not  excluding 
the  various  Indian  vernaculars  when  necessary  : that  there  be  consti- 
tuted five  Synods,  viz.,  that  of  Madras,  in  the  south  ; Bombay,  in  the 
west;  Bengal,  in  the  east ; Hindustan,  in  the  north,  and  of  the  Pun- 
jab, in  the  north-west,  and  that  in  these  respectively  shall  be  twTo, 
four,  three,  four,  and  four  Presbyteries. 

Such  is  a very  brief  summary  of  the  action  of  the  late  Council  in 
Calcutta,  which  is  likely  to  bring  the  whole  subject  thereby  covered 
before  our  home  churches  for  discussion  in  the  near  future. 

Not  only  Presbyterians,  but  all  Christian  people  will  be  gratified 
with  this  evidence  of  the  life  and  growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
India,  which  this  action  so  attests.  The  proposed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  India,  if  it  shall  be  constituted,  will  unite  under  one  supreme  juris- 
diction Christian  congregations  at  present  divided  among  thirteen 
different  bodies  and  comprehending  7000  communicants  and  12,000 
adherents.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  desirability  or 
practicability  on  the  foreign  mission  field  of  any  organic  union  of 
bodies  holding  divergent  and  mutually  exclusive  views  of  doc- 
trine and  polity,  certainly  there  appears  no  valid  objection  to  this 
action  regarding  the  thirteen  Presbyterian  bodies  of  India,  but  the 
strongest  reason  for  the  consummation  of  such  union  at  so  early  a day 
as  practicable. 

Such  a union  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  no  small  influence  upon 
the  native  mind,  both  heathen  and  Christian,  as  a visible  evidence 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India  is  not  a casual  foreign  impor- 
tation, but  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  not  as  a foreign  but  as  a native 
body,  self-governed  and  self-determining.  The  consciousness  of  this 
should  do  much  to  develop  that  sense  of  independence  and  self-re- 
liance, the  lack  of  which,  in  many  parts  of  India  at  least,  has  been  and 
still  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  native 
church.  And  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  see  that  there  are  various 
interests  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Church, 
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which  can  be  much  more  efficiently  promoted  under  the  supervision 
of  such  a General  Assembly,  comprehending  all  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  India,  than  at  present.  There  are  several  matters  of  immediate 
and  primary  urgency  on  which  it  is  of  great  importance  that  all  the 
India  Presbj’teries  should  shape  their  policy  upon  the  same  or  similar 
principles,  which,  apart  from  such  union  with  all  that  it  implies,  is 
almost  or  quite  impossible.  Thei’e  is,  for  example,  the  question  as  to 
the  standard  of  education  for  the  native  ministry.  Most,  in  India, 
we  judge,  would  agree  that  the  requisitions  of  our  home  Standards  on 
this  subject  are  inapplicable  to  the  Church  in  India.  Yet  the  matter 
should  not  be  left  loose  and  undetermined,  and  it  is  plainly  desirable 
that  the  Presb}-teries  in  different  parts  of  India  should  unitedlj’  fix 
upon  certain  principles,  at  least,  respecting  this  subject,  which  should 
apply  everywhere. 

Then  there  is  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  the  lay  ministry  in  the 
Church,  and  the  conditions  under  -which  it  should  be  exercised.  In 
this  matter  the  Church  in  India,  led  by  providential  necessities,  is,  we 
venture  to  believe,  far  in  advance  of  the  home  churches,  at  least,  in 
America  ; for  a lay  ministry,  under  the  names  of  Catechists  and  Scrip- 
tui’e  Readers,  is  long  ago  a fact  everywhere  in  India,  and  the  service 
of  these  is  little  less  than  indispensable.  Moreover,  in  the  missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  at  least,  the  lay 
helpers  are  trained  for  their  woi’k  in  courses  of  suitable  study  pre- 
scribed by  Presbj’tery.  But  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that,  with  due 
regal’d  to  the  special  conditions  of  widely  remote  parts  of  the  Indian 
continent,  the  status  of  these  lay  pi’eachers  and  the  conditions  of  their 
office  should  be  prescribed,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a good  degree  of  uni- 
formity. This  can  scarcely  be  secured  in  any  other  way  than  through 
an  organic  union  of  the  different  bodies.  Of  still  greater  importance, 
if  possible,  is  the  unification  of  the  educational  work  in  the  various 
Presbyterian  missions,  especially  that  concerned  with  preparation  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.  With  the  present  ease  of  intercommuni- 
cation throughout  India,  there  is  no  occasion  for  duplication  of  such 
work  in  the  territory  of  any  given  language.  There  is  no  reason  why 
each  separate  mission  should  longer  educate  its  own  ministers  and  lay 
preachers.  One  well-equipped  theological  school  for  each  of  the  lead- 
ing languages  would  seem  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and  with  the  united 
Church  it  would  be  possible  to  select,  for  instruction  in  these  schools, 
not  merely  the  best  men  in  any  one  mission,  but  the  best  men  for 
that  woi’k  to  be  found  in  all  the  missions  using  that  language.  The 
expense  of  such  education  could  then  easilj’  be  divided  on  a pro  rata 
basis  among  the  various  home  churches  represented  in  the  missions 
concerned.  But  the  matter  scarcely  needs  argument,  and  these  illus- 
trations  must  suffice. 

Regarding  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  Union,  we  see  some  difficulties, 
though  not  such,  we  hope,  as  shall  prove  insuperable.  We  quite 
agree,  indeed,  with  the  evident  judgment  of  the  India  Council  that 
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the  doctrinal  Basis  of  Union,  as  compared  with  the  Westminster  or 
Heidelberg  Symbols,  should  be  brief  and  simple,  leaving  the  native 
Church  to  develop  details  as  Providence  may  indicate,  and  their 
special  surroundings  may  make  needful.  But  while  this  requisition  is 
fulfilled  in  both  of  the  modern  “ Statements  ” which  the  Council  recom- 
mend as  a part  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  each  of  them  is  lacking  on  one 
of  two  points  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  prime  importance. 
The  statement  of  the  three  Scotch  missions,  satisfactory  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  silent  as  to  the  duration  of  future 
punishment,  and  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  almost  any  error  on 
that  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Summary  of  Doctrine 
proposed  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  is  explicit  on  this 
point,  it  carefully  avoids  committing  any  one  as  regards  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  even  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
These  questions,  of  first-class  importance  anywhere,  are,  if  possible, 
even  more  important  in  India  than  in  our  western  lands.  We  should 
expect  that  the  Hindu  mind,  ever  used  to  think  of  future  retributions 
as  limited  in  duration  and  capable  of  being  shortened  by  works  and 
penances  of  the  sinner,  would  be  especially  ready  to  adopt  the  palsy- 
ing error  of  restorationism.  So  also,  if  space  permitted,  it  would,  we 
think,  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Hindu  tendency  to  religious  mysticism 
would  render  it  even  more  necessary  than  with  us,  to  insist  strenu- 
ously upon  the  inerrant  authority  of  the  objective  standard  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  For  these  reasons,  especially  in  view  of  the  evident 
drift  in  some  of  the  home  churches  represented,  we  look  with  some 
considerable  anxiety  for  the  final  decision  as  to  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed union  which  shall  be  finally  accepted  by  the  Indian  churches. 
Meantime,  as  the  question  of  this  union,  with  the  basis  on  which 
it  shall  be  formed,  is  certain  soon  to  come  before  our  home  Assem- 
blies for  their  sanction,  it  is  well  to  note  these  points,  that  if  neces- 
sary our  home  Assemblies  may  be  prepared  to  use  all  possible  influence 
to  prevent  error  on  so  fundamental  matters  finding  any  place  in  the 
doctrinal  foundation  of  the  Church  of  India,  which,  by  God’s  bless- 
ing, we  have  been  privileged  to  have  some  part  in  building. 

Samuel  H.  Kellogg. 

Toronto. 


THREE  VIEWS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

No  question  has  presented  itself  in  modern  times  fraught  with 
more  practical  difficulty  than  the  relation  of  popular  education  to 
morals  and  religion.  It  is  a subject  which  is  now  perplexing  the 
wisest  and  most  thoughtful  citizens  ; and  it  is  evident  to  all  that  such 
a question  should  be  approached  and  discussed  calmly,  dispassionately, 
practically, earnestly  and  patiently. 

It  is  by  no  means  a new  question  in  the  United  States,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  widely  and  thoroughly  discussed  during  the  past 
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forty  or  fifty  years.  Among  the  prominent  articles  which  have  appeared 
upon  the  subject  in  our  leading  reviews,  during  that  time,  are  these  : 
“ Religion  and  Morals,”  “ Religion  in  the  Public  Schools,”  “ Moral 
Education  in  Schools,”  “ Moral  Training  and  School  Government,” 
“The  School  Question,”  “Impending  Issue,”  “Bible  in  Public 
Schools,”  “ Religion  and  Culture,”  “ Religion  and  Literature,”  “ Reli- 
gion and  the  State,”  “ Religious  Education  by  the  State,”  “ Religious 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,”  “ Religious  Education  for  the 
Masses,”  “ School  Question  and  the  Catholics,”  “ The  Secular  View,” 
“ Religious  Education  for  the  Poor,”  and  numerous  others,  bearing 
upon  the  theme,  which  cannot  be  mentioned. 

Nor  has  the  discussion  been  confined  to  the  columns  of  the  reviews 
and  magazines,  but  the  religious  and  secular  press  has  teemed  with 
information  upon  the  subject ; and  it  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  few 
subjects  receive  more  attention,  to-day,  than  this  one.  The  literature, 
upon  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  education,  in  connection  with 
State  schools,  is  prolific  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  thoughtful 
minds  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation justif}'  all  that  has  been  written. 

The  discussion  has  not  been  confined  to  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  in  nearly  every  country  where  popular  education 
exists  and  the  communities  consist  of  diverse  and  heterogeneous  reli- 
gious populations  that  there  the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  State 
to  morals  and  religion  is  earnestly  discussed.  This  is  true,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  It  is,  therefore,  an  inter- 
national, a world  question,  and  demands  the  most  earnest  and  careful 
thought  and  the  highest  statesmanship. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
triangular  conflict.  For  nearly  half  a century  the  forces  have  been 
gathering,  massing  and  concentrating  around  three  standards  and  are 
now  ready  for  battle  ; let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  a conflict  of  pen 
rather  than  powder,  of  brain  than  of  bayonet,  of  conscience  than  of 
cannon,  and  of  peace  rather  than  of  persecution. 

In  the  space  allotted  it  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
moral  and  religious  education  thoroughly  and  comprehensivel\\  I 
shall,  therefore,  state  as  briefly  and  cogently  and  yet  as  fairly  and 
fully  as  possible,  the  three  leading  positions  taken  upon  the  question. 

The  first  view  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  This  is  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  thought,  both  because  their  position  is  well  defined 
and  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  belong  to  this 
faith,  though  all  Roman  Catholics  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
church  in  the  position  which  it  occupies. 

It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  ascertain  what  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  really  is,  since  there  have  been  numerous  papal  encyclicals  and 
syllabi  and  many  of  the  hierarchy  have  expressed  themselves  freely 
upon  the  question. 
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The  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  that  education  belongs  to  the 
church  and  not  to  the  State.  The  church  must  control  education.  Of 
course,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  church  can  often  do  this 
through  the  State,  since  the  church  dominates  the  State.  This  being 
impossible  in  a Protestant  State,  the  Roman  Church  is  constrained  to 
set  up  parochial  or  parish  schools  in  opposition  to  common  schools. 

And  here  we  may  cite  authorities.  Pope  Pius  IX  said  in  sub- 
stance that  the  government  of  the  schools  of  a Christian  State 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  belong  to  the  civil  authorities.  It  is 
interesting  to  hear,  also,  what  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  have  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Says 
Archbishop  McQuade : “ The  State  has  no  right  to  educate,  and 
when  the  State  undertakes  the  work  of  education  it  is  usurping 
the  powers  of  the  church.’’  The  present  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  presented  to  him  by  the  Committee  on  Religion 
and  Public  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York,  in 
1885,  asking  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  cooperate 
with  other  religious  denominations  in  having  incorporated  into  the 
common  school  curriculum  such  truth  of  religion  as  the  existence  of 
a personal  God,  human  responsibility  to  Him,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  reality  of  a future  life,  replied  as  follows  : “ We  could  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  teaching  of  our  whole  faith.  The 
points  you  propose,  while  better  than  none,  would  never  satisfy  us, 
and  we  think  they  ought  not  to  satisfy  many  of  the  Protestant  churches  ; 
while  the  infidels,  who  are  now  very  numerous,  would  certainly  reject 
them.  We  believe  the  country  will  yet  see  the  ruinous  effects  of  an 
education  from  which  religion  has  been  excluded.” 

Because  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  control  popular  education  it  is 
sternly  opposed  to  our  system  of  instruction,  on  principle.  They 
have  not  been  sparing  in  their  denunciations  of  the  system,  though, 
at  the  present  time,  they  seem  more  guarded  in  their  public  state- 
ments. Indeed,  Bishop  Gilmour  said  recently  : “ Catholics  have  no 
contention  with  the  public  schools  because  they  are  public  schools, 
nor  because  they  are  State  schools  ; nor  do  Catholics  seek  to  destroy 
the  public  schools.”  If  this  be  true,  then  there  must  have  been  a 
great  change  of  sentiment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the 
time  that  Archbishop  Hughes  denounced  the  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  following  intemperate  language:  “The  public 
school  is  a disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  New  York  will  look  back  upon  it  with 
shame  and  horror  that  such  a gross  and  miserable  delusion  could  ever 
have  been  suffered  to  take  possession  of  the  public  mind.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  plan,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  is 
silently  but  successfully  working,  is  to  establish  parochial  schools  in 
opposition  to  the  common  schools. 

Archbishop  Corrigan  said,  in  a private  conference  a few  years  ago  : 
“ Denominational  schools  are,  to  our  mind,  the  only  solution  of  the 
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question.  This  plan  would  satisfy  every  one,  and  would  save  the 
State  a vast  outlay  of  expense.  ” These  schools  have  been  multiply- 
ing rapidly  in  recent  years,  and,  according  to  Bishop  Gilmour,  now 
number  three  thousand  one  hundred,  with  over  half  a million  pupils. 
They  are  numerous  in  California,  Xew  York,  Oregon  and  Minnesota, 
and  are  on  the  increase  in  South  Carolina,  Xew  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi  and  Washington. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  intend 
to  insist  upon  a division  of  the  school  fund  just  as  soon  as  the  number 
of  their  schools  and  pupils  increase  sufficiently  for  them  to  make  a loud 
plea.  Indeed,  this  is  openly  advocated.  We  may  accept  it  as  the 
policy"  of  the  church. 

In  a lecture,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston,  now  Yicar-Gen- 
eral  to  Archbishop  Corrigan,  in  Cooper  Union,  Xew  York,  in  1870, 
we  find  the  following  clear  exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of 
the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  school  fund.  “ Xow,  this  is  our  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  civil  power  should 
provide  for  the  great  charities  of  the  body-  politic,  and  that  it  should 
relieve  distress  and  want,  and  extend  its  succor  to  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant. Education  is  one  of  these  charities,  and  not  the  least  in  impor- 
tance. To  support  the  State,  in  its  beneficent  mission,  large  funds 
are  raised  byr  taxation.  We  Catholics  admit  the  propriety"  of  this 
rule  and  bear  our  share  of  the  burden.  Have  we  not,  then,  a just 
claim  to  our  proportion  of  this  fund?  We  cannot  use  the  common 
schools  because  they"  answer  not  our  ends,  nor  satisfy"  our  consciences. 
When  we  educate  children  and  pay  our  proportion  of  the  taxes,  have 
we  no  right  in  justice  to  our  share  of  the  public  money  which  we,  as 
well  as  others,  have  contributed  ? We  say,  therefore,  '■Either  remove 
all  taxes  for  education , or  give  to  us  our  just  share  of  the  fund.'  We 
say  that  every  religious  denomination,  which  has  its  own  schools, 
shall  have  its  proportion  of  the  sum  raised  by  general  taxation, accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  which  it  educates.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  insists  on  giving  a Christian  educa- 
tion to  all  the  children.  But  with  them,  that  means  a Roman 
Catholic  education,  and  they"  will  never  be  content  with  any"  conces- 
sions which  may"  be  made.  Education  should  not  be  secular  and 
infidel,  but  it  must  be  candidly  admitted  that  the  Roman  hierarchy* 
has  been  largely*  responsible  for  the,  secular  and  infidel  tendency*  of 
our  schools  at  the  present  time.  At  first  they  claimed  that  the 
schools  were  sectarian  and  Protestant,  and  a weak  public  sentiment 
took  the  Bible  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  largely  out  of  the  schools.  Xow 
the  cry*  is  that  the  schools  are  godless,  and,  therefore,  Catholic 
children  cannot  be  educated  in  them.  It  must  be  a blind  man  who 
cannot  see  the  way  in  which  Rome  is  working.  The  faith  of  our 
people  in  our  common  schools  has  been  shaken  more  by  the  cry*  that  they* 
are  “ godless  and  infidel  ” than  by  anything  else. 
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We  cannot  enter  into  criticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  position. 
But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  Romanism  must  be  watched  with  a 
jealous  eye,  for  it  seeks  to  subvert  our  popular  institutions.  The 
Jesuits  are  in  our  land  in  large  numbers,  and  are  making  their  influ- 
ence felt.  Our  only  hope  is  in  vigilance,  and  every  effort  to  weaken 
the  common  school  system  should  be  frowned  upon  by  an  intelligent 
public.  The  school  fund  must  not  be  divided.  Our  schools  must  be 
strengthened  morally  and  religiously  and  maintained  against  all 
adverse  criticism  and  scheming. 

The  second  view  is  that  of  secularists  who  affirm  that  no  religion 
and  no  religious  morality  should  be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
Some  would  go  much  further  and  eliminate  all  traces  of  religious 
observance  from  State  institutions ; would  remove  the  Bible  and 
prayers  from  reformatory  and  penal  institutions,  and  insist  that  the 
State  should  have  no  connection  with  religion,  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  having  oaths  in  courts  of  justice,  prayers  in  Congress  and  legisla- 
tures or  thanksgiving  proclamations.  They  would  get  rid  of  the 
vexed  question  of  religion  and  morality  by  simply  ignoring  these 
altogether.  They  insist  that  civil  government  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  subjects,  and  that  when  it  does  touch  them  the  rights 
of  the  minority  are  encroached  upon.  Their  great  mistake  is  in  con- 
founding religion  with  the  church,  and  in  thinking  of  religion  as  sec- 
tarianism. Among  those  who  hold  this  view  are  agnostics,  infidels, 
numerous  Christians  and  a few  Christian  ministers.  To  this  theory, 
whether  applied  to  the  common  schools  or  to  State  action  in  general, 
there  are  many  serious  objections. 

It  means  neutrality  in  religion  and  morality  which  is  an  impossi- 
bility. No  school  can  be  absolutely  colorless  in  its  teaching,  but 
must  favor  some  class  at  the  expense  of  some  other  classes.  Exclude 
all  reference  to  morality  and  religion  from  education  and  it  must 
become,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  infidel  and  un-Christian  in  its 
tendency.  Secularism,  pure  and  simple , is  the  worst  possible  form  of 
sectarianism.  The  influence  of  the  school  must  be  either  for  truth, 
morality  and  religion,  else  it  will  be  against  them. 

But  secularism  is  contrary  to  the  true  conception  of  education,  and 
is,  therefore,  unphilosophical.  True  education  seeks  to  develop  the 
whole  being,  including  the  body,  mind,  heart,  conscience  and  spiritual 
nature.  It  must  touch,  especially  in  its  higher  forms,  the  seat  of 
authority,  and  reveal  the  ground  of  right  and  the  springs  of  action. 

Secularism  fails  to  reach  the  whole  nature  and  is  unable  to  trace 
truth  to  its  origin  and  mould  the  conscience  ; it  is,  therefore,  as  a 
system  of  education,  partial,  unsj^mmetrical  and  imperfect.  Between 
secularism  and  sectarianism  the  latter  is  preferable  and  safest  for 
the  nation. 

But  secularism  fails  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  State  establishes 
schools  which  is  to  make  good  citizens ; and  this  requires  more  than 
mere  reading  and  writing.  A sound  education  must  have  at  least 
31 
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four  R’s,  and  religion  should  come  first  of  all.  Mere  education  of 
the  intellect  cannot  save  a people  and  the  spelling  book  should  not  be 
deified.  The  State  must  educate  its  citizens  to  be  true,  pure,  honest, 
upright  and  virtuous  ; and  failing  in  this,  it  fails  in  the  very  thing  for 
which  educational  institutions  are  established.  But  how  can  the  State 
educate  the  children  who  are  to  become  the  future  citizens,  in  a 
proper  manner,  by  feeding  them  on  the  dry  husks  of  secularism  ? 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  this  scheme  ; secularism,  carried  to 
its  full  length,  would  mutilate  our  finest  literature.  First  of  all  it  would 
rule  out  the  Bible.  Then,  in  turn,  the  pure  and  ennobling  spiritual 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  writers  would  be  cast  aside  on  the  ground 
that  thej’  are  moral  and  religious.  In  the  universities  moral  philos- 
ophy could  not  be  pursued,  for,  according  to  this  theory,  the  State 
has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  and  morals , and  must  give  a colorless 
education,  which  is  another  term  for  an  imperfect  education. 

In  the  famous  Cincinnati  debate  upon  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  it  was  held  that  if  the  Bible  were  cast  out  then  Scripture 
passages  and  religious  selections  would  also  be  expunged  from  the 
text-books.  This  idea  was  ridiculed  by  such  a man  as  the  Hon. 
Stanley  Matthews.  But  what  do  we  now  see  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  ? That  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  eliminate  from  the  school 
books  the  ethical,  moral  and  religious  selections.  If  this  process 
goes  on  much  further  there  will  be  a strong  sentiment  aroused  among 
the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States.  An  atheistic  and  irre- 
ligious education  is  worse  than  no  education.  Whatever  else  happens, 
the  schools  must  not  be  under  the  control  of  free-thinkers,  infidels 
and  atheists. 

And,  last  of  all,  the  theory  of  secularism  has  a false  conception  of  the 
State.  With  consistent  secularists  the  State  is  atheistic  ; and,  as  has 
been  said  recently,  “ atheism  in  the  State  is  anarchy  in  its  outcome.” 
Secularism  reduces  the  State  to  a “ mere  soulless  corporation  of 
rational  animals,  aiming  at  nothing  higher  than  their  own  self-interest, 
guided  by  no  nobler  vision  than  that  which  the  present  affords.” 
And,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes,  in  a certain  sense,  a religion  most 
intolerant,  zealous  of  its  own  supposed  rights,  and  bitterly  opposed 
to  everything  which  savors  of  Christianity.  Being  such  a system,  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  foe  to  our  common  schools  ; and  blighting,  wither- 
ing and  enervating  in  its  effects.  Friends  of  true  education  should 
never  permit  secularism  to  control  popular  instruction. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  view,  which  holds  that  education  should 
not  be  divorced  from  the  sanctions  of  religion,  but  that  there  should 
be  in  all  schools  instruction  based  on  the  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  the  words  of  a recent  writer,  we  should  have 
“ a State  Christian  but  not  ecclesiastical,  with  faith  but  no  creed, 
reverence  but  no  ritual,  a recognized  religion  but  not  a recognized 
church.”  In  other  words,  there  should  be  in  the  schools  religious  but 
not  sectarian  instruction,  and  this  not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
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family  and  the  church,  but  for  the  State’s  own  interest  and  perma- 
nence. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  impossible.  We  reply  that  this  is  the 
system  which  we  now  have  in  most  of  our  schools.  The  founders  of 
our  government  and  schools  placed  both  upon  this  sure  basis.  They 
never  dreamed  of  separating  government  and  schools  from  religion, 
but  they  did  separate  both  from  church  control.  Religion  is  the  very 
corner  stone  of  our  institutions,  but  it  is  not  religion  in  its  sectarian 
sense.  A careful  discrimination  must  be  made  here. 

State  education,  like  all  other  instruction,  should  rest  upon  a relig- 
ions basis  and  touch  the  religious  instincts  of  the  child.  Otherwise 
the  State  cannot  have  good  citizens.  The  very  life  of  the  State  is 
bound  up  in  the  children,  and  they  must  be  taught  to  be  true,  pure, 
and  virtuous  and  to  love  their  fellows.  But  two  things  are  to  be  kept 
separate ; the  church  educates  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
human  souls  in  eternity ; the  State  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
moral  conduct  of  man  on  earth  and  in  his  earthly  relations.  With 
these  two  thoughts  kept  distinctly  before  the  mind,  there  will  be  no 
conflict  between  the  church  and  the  State  and  no  danger  of  any  union 
between  these  great  institutions.  They  should  be  helpful  to  each 
other,  while  not  encroaching  on  the  province  of  one  another. 

This  theory  brings  us  in  harmony  with  the  founders  of  the  public 
schools.  They  were  not  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  religion  as  con- 
nected with  education.  Take  the  messages  of  some  of  the  governors 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Governor  Clinton  recommended  educa- 
tion to  the  legislature  because  “ of  the  advantage  to  religion,  morals, 
liberty  and  good  government.  ” Governor  Lewis  urged  the  founding 
of  common  schools  because  “ religion  and  morality  cannot  be  too  sedu- 
lously inculcated.”  Governor  Tompkins  urged  that  the  legislature 
establish  schools  “ to  inculcate  correct  principles  of  morality  and 
religion.”  The  commissioners  appointed  to  formulate  a plan  of  pop- 
ular instruction  came  to  the  conclusion  that  schools  ought  to  be 
established  “ to  disseminate  religion,  morality  and  learning  throughout 
the  country.”  Hon.  Mr.  Weaver  hit  the  secular  fallacy,  in  1841, 
when  he  said  : “ It  is  believed  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
absence  of  all  religious  instruction,  if  it  were  practicable,  is  a mode  of 
avoiding  sectarianism ; on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  itself  sectarian- 
ism, because  it  would  be  consonant  to  the  views  of  a peculiar  class, 
and  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  other  classes.” 

When  the  Free  School  Society  was  formed  in  New  York,  the  appeals, 
issued  to  the  public,  contained  thoughtful  wrords  which  should  be 
emphasized.  “We  wish  them  (the  children)  to  feel  that  virtue  is  the 
first  distinction  among  men,  and  knowledge  the  second.  ” Schools 
“ should  be  provided  with  teachers  of  pure  morals  and  sound  learn- 
ing.” They  appealed  to  the  public  in  the  name  of  “ religion,  of 
humanity  and  of  freedom.”  These  are  not  the  words  of  men  who 
were  striving  to  establish  a system  of  education  on  a secular,  non- 
Christian,  irreligious  and  atheistic  basis. 
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This  plan  is  in  line  with  advancing  modern  education.  Nearly  all 
the  great  States  of  Christendom  have  public  school  systems,  and  in 
few  of  them  is  education  divorced  from  religion.  In  England  there 
is  a religious,  non-sectarian  basis  ; no  dogmas  are  taught,  but  it  is  a 
system  which  de  facto  respects  religion  and  does  not  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  it.  In  France,  the  system  claims  to  be  neutral  but  not 
hostile  to  religion.  There  is  a society  in  Paris  whose  object  is  to 
purge  the  school  books  of  all  references  to  religion,  but  it  is  small  and 
not  influential. 

In  Switzerland  and  Germany  religion  is  the  basis  of  education. 
The  same  is  true  in  Canada.  In  Belgium  the  constitution  guarantees 
rights  of  conscience  to  the  Protestant  minority,  but  in  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  there  is  instruction  in  morals  and 
religion  by  authorized  teachers. 

Why  should  we  depart  from  our  established  custom  and  from  the 
practice  of  other  nations?  Are  all  our  people  so  virtuous,  and  is  our 
atmosphere  so  pure  that  the  children  need  no  moral  and  religious 
influences  thrown  around  them  in  their  tender  years  ? Let  our  pris- 
ons and  reformatories,  crowded  with  youth,  answer.  Nor  will  it  do 
to  say  that  the  family  and  the  church  should  perform  this  duty,  for 
the  “ State  has  its  own  responsibility  in  the  matter,”  and  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  within  its  institutions  whom  the  family  and  the 
church  cannot  reach.  The  State  has  assumed  the  right  to  educate 
and  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  perform  the  work  well  or  pass  it  over  to 
the  family  and  the  church. 

Our  schools,  in  the  past,  have  not  been  hostile  to  the  religious 
spirit,  and  there  has  been,  and  yet  is,  a vast  amount  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  imparted.  Why  should  there  be  a change  now  ? 
There  is  no  good  reason  except  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  con- 
gested centres  of  population  there  are  many  enemies  of  the  public 
school  system  who  abhor  the  name  of  religion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  while  there  are  strong  tendencies  to 
eliminate  what  is  ethical,  moral  and  religious  from  our  school  books 
and  from  the  schools  themselves,  there  is  also  a growing  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  many,  educators,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  that 
the  schools  of  America  can  stand  the  strain,  which  will  be  put  upon 
them,  during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  only  by  making  them  health- 
ful centres  of  moral  and  religious  influences.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion we  ma}'  quote,  briefly,  some  of  the  opinions  which  have  been 
recently  expressed.  These  show  that  the  tide  is  turning  in  the 
direction  of  more  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  common 
school. 

Says  Superintendent  Welcher,  of  California : “ The  one  great  need 
of  the  public  schools  is  a closer  attention  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
other  authorities  to  moral  instruction — to  character-building.  To 
turn  out  good,  honest,  clean-living  men  and  women  should  be  the  end 
and  aim  of  public  schools.”  Superintendent  Finger,  of  North  Carolina 
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says,  speaking  of  moral  culture  : “ The  teacher  who  neglects  it  is 
a failure.” 

The  county  superintendents  of  Colorado  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion at  a recent  meeting  : 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  development  of  character  as  the  highest  end  of 
education  and  the  only  safe  basis  of  American  citizenship,  and  we  urge  upon 
superintendents  the  duty  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  purify  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  schools  and  their  surroundings. 

The  most  recent  and  noteworthy  utterance  along  this  line  was  made 
by  the  National  Education  Association  at  its  meeting,  in  New  York, 
February,  1890.  At  that  time  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  we  can  but  meet  the  hostile  criticisms  openly  made  against 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  by  making  these  schools  sources  of  the  most 
wholesome  moral  influence,  without  at  all  interfering  with  religious  denom- 
inational differences. 

This  has  the  right  ring  about  it.  What  we  want  is  not  less  attention 
to  the  great  subjects  of  morals  and  religion,  but  more  and  more  ; for, 
if  the  American  system  of  education  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  never 
set  itself  up  against  the  interests  of  moralit}"  and  religion.  Let  it 
once  be  understood  that  our  schools  are  seminaries  of  agnosticism, 
skepticism,  infidelity  and  atheism  and  they  cannot  stand,  for  ten  years, 
the  opposition  of  an  enlightened  Christian  public  sentiment.  And  while 
not  claiming  that  it  is  their  province  to  teach  dogma,  we  do  affirm  that 
there  should  be  in  every  school  a reverent  attitude  maintained  with 
respect  to  the  great  principles  of  religion  in  general  and  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  particular,  because  it  is  the  religion  of  the  major- 
ity and  the  religion  upon  which  our  morality  is  based. 

Just  two  or  three  things  remain  to  be  said.  All  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  public  schools  should  study 
well  the  tendencies  of  the  hour.  The  citizens  of  America  should 
not  permit  the  very  foundations  of  our  institutions  to  be  silently 
undermined.  A slumbering  public  should  arouse  itself.  The 
books  used  in  the  schools  should  be  watched  with  eagle  eye.  And 
above  all,  Christian  people  throughout  the  land  should  see  to  it  that 
reverent  and  religious  persons  occupy  the  places  of  teachers,  for  their 
indirect  influence  may  be  made  more  potent  for  good  than  any  merely 
formal  book-instruction  in  morality  and  religion.  Honorable  and 
upright  men  alone  should  be  appointed  to  the  positions  of  school 
trustees  and  superintendents.  In  other  words,  there  is  hope  for  the 
permanency  of  our  system  of  instruction  only  when  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  shall  make  the  schools  of  America  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge, purity,  truth  and  righteousness. 

David  G.  Wylie. 

New  York. 
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NOTE  OX  1 COR.  XY.  20-28. 


AUTHORIZED  VERSION.  REVISED  VERSION.  VARIATION  SUGGESTED. 


20.  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept. 

21.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

22.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive. 

23.  But  every  man  in  his  own 
order:  Christ  the  first-fruits; 
afterwards  they  that  are 
Christ’s,  at  His  coming. 

24.  Then  cometh  the  end, 
when  He  shaU  have  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father;  when  He  shall 
have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power. 

25.  For  He  must  reign,  till 
He  hath  put  all  His  enemies 
under  His  feet. 

26.  The  last  enemy  that  shall 
be  destroyed  is  death. 

27.  For  He  hath  put  all 
things  under  His  feet.  But 
when  He  saith.  All  things  are 
put  under  Him,  it  is  manifest 
that  He  is  excepted,  which  did 
put  all  things  under  Him. 

28.  And  when  all  things 
shall  be  subdued  unto  Him, 
then  shall  the  Son  also  Him- 
self be  subject  unto  Him 
that  put  all  things  under  Him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

The  variation  suggested  is  wholly  a matter  of  punctuation.  The 
common  reading  joins  lira  to  t^.o?  with  verse  24.  It  is  suggested  to 
place  it  at  the  close  of  verse  23. 

If  the  second  member  of  the  paragraph  is  made  to  read,  “ Then 
cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom,  etc. ,”  then 
two  difficulties  occur  : 1.  A distinction  is  forced  between  the 

-aVre?,  who  die  in  Adam,  and  the  -Avtcs,  who  are  made  alive  in  Christ — a 
distinction  which  the  text  will  liardty  allow.  In  order  to  steer  clear 
of  Universalism  we  are  compelled  to  read  “ all  who  are  in  Adam”  on 
the  one  hand,  and  “all  who  are  in  Christ”  on  the  other.  But  the 
text  is  not  "dvreg  ol  iv  rS  ’ASa/i,  nor  is  it  "dvrs?  of  lv  toj  Xpiazu).  It 
reads  iv  tu>  Adapt  rdvre?  and  tS  XptoTut  7zd> rec : just  as  in  Adam 
all,  so  in  Christ  all.  The  text  does  not  suggest  a restriction  in 
the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

2.  If  lira  to  tDos  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  verse  24,  it  becomes 
the  preceding  apodosis,  of  which  orav  napadut . . . .ozav  KaTapyrjerrj .... 
is  the  protasis  ; a construction  wholl}'  unnatural.  Moreover,  eayazot; 
iyOpo^  KaTapyeiTat  6 Sa/aTot;  of  verse  26,  the  natural  apodosis  of 


] 20.  But  now  hath  Chnst  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  are 

21.  asleep.  For  since  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resurrection  of 

22.  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall 

23.  all  be  made  alive.  But 
each  in  his  own  order : 
Christ  the  first-fruits  ; then 
they  that  are  Christ’s,  at  His 

24.  coming.  Then  cometh  the 
end,  when  He  shall  deliver 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father ; when  He  shall 
have  abolished  all  rule  and 
all  authority  and  power. 

25.  For  He  must  reign,  till  He 
hath  put  all  His  enemies  un- 

26.  derHis  feet.  The  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  abolished  is 

27.  death.  For,  He  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under 
His  feet.  But  when  He  saith, 
All  things  are  put  in  subjec- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  He  is 
excepted  who  did  subject  all 

I 28.  thingsuntoHim.  And  when 
all  things  have  been  sub- 
jected unto  Him,  then  shall 
the  Son  also  Himself  be  sub- 
I jected  to  Him  that  did  subject 
all  things  unto  Him, that  God 
may  be  all  in  all. 


20.  But  now  Chnst  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  a first-fruits  of 
them  that  are  asleep.  21.  For 
since  through  man,  death,  also 
through  man,  a resurrection  of 
the  dead.22.For  just  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  all  will 
be  made  alive.  23.  But  each 
in  his  own  order  : a first-fruits, 
Christ ; afterward  they  that  are 
Christ’s,  at  His  coming  ; then, 
the  end. 

24  When  He  shall  have  given 
over  the  kingdom  to  God  the 
Father ; when  He  shall  have 
put  down  all  rule  and  all  au- 
thority and  power  (25.  for  He 
must  reign  until  He  shall  have 
put  all  His  enemies  under  His 
feet),  26.  the  last  enemy, 
Death,  is  abolished.  27.  For 
He  did  put  all  things  in  sub- 
jection under  His  feet.  But, 
when  He  shall  have  said  that 
all  things  are  in  subjection  (it 
is  evident  that  the  one  who 
subjected  all  things  to  Him  is 
excepted),  28.  But,  I say,  when 
all  things  shall  have  been  put 
in  subjection  to  Him,  even 
then  will  the  Son  Himself  be 
in  subjection  to  the  one  who 
subjected  all  things  to  Him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 
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Srav  napadu) , becomes  by  this  reading  an  obiter  dictum , having 
no  logical  or  grammatical  connection  with  its  context.  This 
dislocation,  in  turn,  compels  a forced  translation  of  verse  26, 
whereby  a verb  in  the  present  tense  is  made  to  appear  future, 
and  a relative  is  supplied  without  any  authority  whatsoever.  It  is 
made  to  read  “ The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  abolished  is  death,”  in- 
stead of  “ The  last  enemy,  Death,  is  abolished.” 

These  difficulties  are  both  obviated  by  a simple  change  of  punctua- 
tion, placing  the  period  after  instead  of  after  auroo. 

The  argument  for  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  men,  based 
on  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  twofold. 

1.  The  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  so  far  representative  of  human- 
ity that  it  binds  humanity  to  Him  either  for  salvation  or  for  judgment. 

2.  The  mediatorial  power  of  Christ  which  guarantees  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  opposing  rule,  or  power,  death  included. 

1.  Paul  is  discussing  only  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Therefore 
he  contemplates  in  his  first  argument  only  the  feature  of  representation 
which  brings  bodily  death  on  the  one  hand,  bodily  resurrection  on 
the  other.  As  representation  in  Adam  insures  bodily  death,  so  rep- 
resentation in  Christ  insures  bodily  resurrection.  As  all  men  are 
represented  in  Adam  to  the  extent  that  makes  dead  the  bodies  of  all, 
so  all  men  are  represented  in  Christ  to  the  extent  that  will  make 
alive  the  bodies  of  all.  But  it  is  not,  with  all  men,  a resurrection 
unto  life.  With  some  it  is  a resurrection  unto  judgment.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  wicked  for  the  purpose  of  judgment  is  as  truly  a part 
of  Christ’s  mediatorial  reward  as  is  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
for  the  award  of  glory  (John  v.  22  and  27).  This  is  the  thought  of 
Paul  when  he  turns,  with  the  use  of  the  strong  adversative  particle, 
to  distinguish  between  the  ranks  of  the  resurrected  ones.  All  will  be 
made  alive,  but  each  one  in  his  own  rank,  or  platoon.  Christ  a first- 
fruits,  the  first  rank;  afterward,  they  that  are  Christ’s,  in  His 
r.apouala,  the  second  rank,  to  come  forth  when  Christ  comes  for  His 
saints  ; then  the  end,  the  final  rank,  they  that  are  not  Christ’s,  at  the 
last  judgment.  His  first  proposition  is  proved,  viz.,  that  as  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  also  comes  a resurrection  of  the  dead  ; proved 
by  analogy  of  representation  which  brings  bodily  death  to  all  men  in 
the  one  case,  bodily  resurrection  to  all  men  in  the  other. 

2.  The  second  argument  is  that  the  mediatorial  power  of  Christ 
also  certifies  a resurrection  of  the  bodjr. 

Its  logical  statement  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  covenant  guarantees  that  Christ’s  reign  must  and  shall  put 
all  His  enemies  under  His  feet  (verse  25  as  parenthesis). 

(2)  This  covenant  is  fulfilled  “ when  He  shall  have  given  over  to 
(given  alongside  of,  placed  in  harmony  with)  God  the  Father  the  king- 
dom (the  rule  which  Satan  has  so  long  usurped  and  which  it  is  Christ's 
purpose  to  restore)  ; when  He  shall  have  abolished  all  [opposing] 
headship,  prerogative  and  might”  [verse  24]). 
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3.  In  that  verj^  achievement  (guaranteed  in  covenant)  the  abolish- 
ment of  death  is  necessarily  included : “ The  last  enemjr,  death , is 
abolished  ” (verse  26). 

With  the  punctuation  as  above  indicated  (beginning  verse  24  with 
8ra>  xa.pa.5l!)  th  e paragraph  (verses  24-26)  is  closely  and  clearly  log- 
ical. It  is  also  strictly  grammatical.  Terse  26  becomes  the  easy  and 
natural  apodosis  of  which  verse  24  is  the  protasis,  and  every  forced 
translation  of  verse  26  is  avoided. 

The  absolute  destruction  of  death  is  certainly  involved  in  the  cove- 
nant. For  (verse  27)  He  did  put  all  things  under  His  feet.  But  in  cove- 
nanting to  put  all  things  under  Christ,  God  the  Father  evidently  ex- 
cepted Himself.  Hence,  when  the  covenant  is  fulfilled  in  the  actual 
subjecting  of  all  things  to  Christ,  even  then  (tots  koX)  the  mediatorial 
subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  will  continue  (verse  28).  There- 
fore the  covenant  faithfulness  of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
pledged  to  the  destruction  of  death.  The  mediatorial  power  of 
Christ  is  a trust  delegated  to  Him  by  the  Father,  and  accepted  by  the 
Son  for  this  specific  end.  Because  it  is  a delegated  power,  given  and 
accepted  for  a certain  specified  purpose  and  exercised  in  a position  of 
official  subordination,  which  official  subordination  is  to  continue 
throughout  eternity,  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  sure  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  mediatorial  office  was  accepted  and  its  power  delegated  will 
be  accomplished. 

That  purpose  is  clearly  set  forth  in  verses  25  and  27,  viz.,  that  all 
things  shall  be  subject  to  the  Son.  Its  accomplishment  is  assumed  in 
verse  24,  viz.,  the  delivery  to  the  Father,  as  a restored  heritage,  of 
the  kingdom  which  Satan  had  usurped,  aud  the  bringing  to  naught  of 
all  (opposing)  headship  aud  prerogative  and  power.  This  necessarily 
includes  the  abolishment  of  death.  Therefore,  Death  must  be 
destro}red.  Therefore,  the  dead  will  rise. 

David  C.  Marquis. 

Chicago. 


EXEGETICAL  XOTES  OX  THE  PSALMS. 

5.  Psalm  in.  5. 

: ’jpOD’  nW  ’3  vrirpn 

It  was  mine  to  lie  down  and  to  yield  me  to  sleep, 

I awaked,  for  Jehovah  sustained  me. 

The  significance  of  the  emphatic  pronoun  in  Hebrew  is  often  over- 
looked, and  when  observed  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  translate.  Its 
first  occurrence  in  the  Psalms  is  at  ii.  7,  where  it  is  disregarded  in  the 
English  Bible : “ It  is  I who  this  day  have  begotten  thee.”  The 
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weight  of  the  emphasis  is  apparent.  Thou  art  My  very  Son,  Mine 
own  Son,  and  J,  Thy  Father  indeed,  must  surely  give  Thee  all  things. 

In  iii.  5,  as  above,  the  emphatic  pronoun  ’am',  7,  is  antithetical  to 
“ Jehovah  ” in  the  following  line.  David  composed  this  Psalm  as  a 
morning  song  of  praise  for  his  preservation  from  the  murderous  ene- 
mies that  besieged  him.  At  the  approach  of  the  preceding  night  he 
could  feel  that  he  had  done  everything  possible  to  human  vigilance  and 
strength.  Excessive  weariness  demanded  rest  in  preparation  for 
.another  day  of  danger  and  toil,  and  he  determined  to  commit  himself 
fearlessly  to  divine  protection,  not  only  to  lie  down,  but  to  dismiss 
unbelieving  anxiety  and  to  sleep. 

This  is  finely  expressed  in  the  Hebrew.  The  second  verb, 
’ ishdnah , is  in  the  imperfect  tense  with  the  voluntative  termination  ah. 
It  is  connected  by  strong  vav  with  the  preceding  verb  shakabtl,  which 
is  in  the  Perfect  Tense.  The  two  verbs  are  thus  unified  in  time  as  past, 
and  both  express  personal  resolve.  It  was  his,  a simple  duty,  as 
much  so  as  to  labor  in  the  day  time,  to  yield  himself  unresistingly  to 
sleep,  confident  that  God  would  faithfully  perform  His  own  gracious 
part  in  shielding  him  from  harm.  “Jehovah,”  in  the  second  line, 
bears  the  antithetic  emphasis  to  the  pronoun  in  the  first.  David,  trust- 
ing in  God,  sleeps ; while  God,  accepting  the  trust,  sustains  him. 

In  Psalm  iv.  8 we  have  the  counterpart  to  this  in  an  evening  song. 
There  are  the  same  use  of  the  voluntative  form  of  the  verb,  the  same 
combination  of  sleep  with  lying  down  as  simultaneous,  and  the  same 
antithetical  distribution  of  parts,  the  human  and  divine,  but  with 
special  stress  on  the  emphatic  “ Thou  ” in  the  second  line.  We  give 
the  eighth  verse  in  Hebrew,  and,  with  its  translation,  that  of  the  two 
verses  that  precede.  We  will  need  them  in  determining  whether  ’ attah 
in  verse  8 receives  additional  emphasis  from  the  following  lebidad , 
and  they  should  be  combined  in  the  rendering,  “ For  Thou , Lord , 
alone,'1'1  as  Revised  Version. 


Ttrw  rfcatP'N  HIT  DWa  -8 
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6.  Very  many  are  saying  : 

“ Oh,  for  the  sight  of  good  fortune  ; ” 

Lift  upon  us,  Jehovah,  the  light  of  Thy  presence  ; 

7.  Greater  joy  hast  Thou  put  in  my  heart  than  is  theirs 
When  their  corn  and  new  wine  are  increased. 

8.  I will  lie  down  in  peace,  and  forthwith  I shall  sleep, 
For  Thou,  0 Jehovah,  were  I left  all  alone, 

Wouldst  make  me  to  dwell  without  care. 
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In  the  foregoing,  at  verse  6,  by  the  rendering  “ Very  many ,”  we  re- 
cognize the  emphasis  upon  “ rabbim ,”  as  placed  before  its  verb,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  line. 

In  the  second  line,  “ 0/?,  /or  the  sight  of  good  fortune  ” (as  Prof. 
Cheyne,  very  excellently),  we  have  in  the  Hebrew  a common  expres- 
sion of  the  optative — lit.,  who  ivill  make  me  see  ; as  in  lv.  6,  “ Oh  that 
I had  wings  like  a dove” — Heb.,  “ Who  will  give  me  wings ,”  etc.  It  is 
a wish,  not  a prayer  ; and  the  good  they  crave  is  not  the  joy  of  God’s 
presence,  but  the  “ corn  and  wine,”  the  product  of  the  elements,  of 
nature,  chance,  evolution  or  what  not.  These  are  the  sordid,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  king’s  standard  because  they  imagined  the  rebellion 
would  soon  collapse,  and  they  would  thus  better  their  own  fortunes, 
and  they  now  are  disgusted  with  the  miserable  fare  of  the  camp.  It 
is  only  by  apprehending  this  that  we  get  the  full  force  of  contrast  in 
the  following  address  to  God. 

The  clause,  “ were  I left  all  alone  f in  verse  8,  is  represented  in  the 
text  by  the  single  word  lebadad  (alone).  The  Massoretic  accentual 
division  connects  this  with  the  pi’eceding  Jehovah,  as  in  the  English 
Bible.  All  the  ancient  versions  connect  it  with  the  speaker.  Modern 
authorities  are  almost  equally  divided.  In  usage,  Deut.  xxxii.  12 
is  quoted  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  28,  of  the 
latter.  Riehm  sa}-s,  and  Moll  regards  it  as  decisive,  “ The  thought 
that  Jehovah  is  the  only  protection  is  without  motive  in  the  context, 
as  it  is  not  said  that  he  lacked  other  protection,  or  that  the  ‘ many  ’ 
sought  protection  anywhere  else.”  But  on  either  supposition,  may 
we  not  reasonably  look  for  some  “ motive  in  the  context  ?”  What 
suggested  the  thought  of  being  “ alone,”  whether  of  God  or  him- 
self? We  find  the  probable  answer  in  verse  6.  The  worldly  and 
irreligious  men  in  his  own  company  were  impatient  of  continued 
hardship,  toil  and  danger,  and  almost  ready  to  abandon  the  cause  and 
leave  their  king  to  his  fate.  He  contemplates  even  this  possibility, 
and  faces  it  fearlessly.  Though  “ left  all  alone  ” he  will  still  trust  in 
Jehovah. 

If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  indeterminateness  of  the  expres- 
sion, and  for  its  suspension  between  the  two  personalities,  so  as  not 
to  be  severed  from  either.  As  if  he  had  said,  “Let  them  go;  Jeho- 
vah does  not  need  their  aid  to  keep  me  in  safety,  and  I do  not  need 
their  presence  to  give  me  confidence.”  We  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
press this  by  placing  the  adverb  in  a separate  clause. 

Another  brief  remark  before  we  pass  on,  with  regard  to  the  final 
word  in  verse  8,  “ without  care;  Hebrew,  lebetahh  (nton1?)  ; lit.  in 
confidence,  and  so  securely , rather  than  safely.  Yet  even  this  is  insuffi- 
cient, inasmuch  as  common  usage  confounds  the  two  words  as 
s37nonymous.  But  secure  is  from  the  Latin  sine  cura,  without  care. 
The  Hebrew  word  and  the  context  alike  contemplate  not  only  deliver- 
ance from  danger,  but  from  all  fearful  or  anxious  thoughts. 
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Returning  now  to  the  emphatic  pronoun,  it  occurs  twice  in  Psalm 
cxvi,  10,  11,  a more  difficult  place  than  either  of  the  foregoing : 

"oik  d ♦nJONrr 
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10.  In  firm  faith  am  I speaking — 

I,  that  was  sorely  afflicted, 

11.  I that  said  in  my  peril, 

That  all  men  are  false  ; 

12.  What  shall  I render  to  Jehovah 
For  all  his  benefits  toward  me  ? 

In  verse  10  the  former  of  the  two  verbs  is  in  the  Perfect  Tense, 
but  not  of  a past,  but  a present  activity  as  full  and  complete  ; a firmly 
established  confidence,  in  distinction  from  transient  emotion.  Lit., 
I believe  when  I speak.  The  pronoun  ’ant,  immediately  following, 
is  in  grammatical  apposition  with  the  subject  of  these  verbs,  and 
assures  us  that  the  speaker  had  learned  to  trust  in  God,  not  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  but  from  his  own  personal  experience  of 
suffering  and  deliverance.  He  refers  to  the  “ anguish  and  sorrow,” 
“ the  cords  of  Death  ” and  “ the  tortures  of  Sheol,”  as  described  in 
verse  3 ; and  then  by  another  emphatic  'ani,  I,  as  a personal  voucher, 
he  tells  us  that  in  his  danger  and  alarm  he  had  looked  to  men  for  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  and  had  to  testify  that  their  fairest  promises  were 
falsehood.  They  all  failed  him  in  the  dark  hour.  The  contrast  between 
human  treachery  and  divine  faithfulness,  as  thus  tested  and  attested 
is  very  striking,  and  would  be  much  less  effective  in  the  absence  of 
the  emphatic  pronoun. 

John  DeWitt. 

New  Brunswick. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 

The  obligation  to  observe  a weekly  clay  of  rest  and  worship  is 
recognized  by  the  whole  Christian  Church,  with  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions.  But  there  is  a great  difference  as  to  the  ground  on  which 
this  obligation  is  supposed  to  rest.  Very  man}"  agree  with  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  which  traces  the  duty  back  to  the  Deca- 
logue and  insists  upon  the  continued  and  binding  authority  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  But  there  is,  at  least,  a large  minority  who 
deny  that  this  Commandment  has  any  force  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  is  not  proposed  to  canvass  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  denial  is  made.  That  is  sufficiently  done  in  all  the  popular  treat- 
ises on  the  subject.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  is 
offered  to  us  in  place  of  the  divine  command  given  with  so  much 
solemnity  from  the  blazing  summit  of  Sinai.  For  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance ; that  it  is  necessary  to  man’s  physical  and  social 
welfare,  and  especially  to  his  spiritual  interests ; and  that  without  it 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  true  religion  would  perish  from  the 
earth.  We  need,  therefore,  to  look  well  to  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
is  commended  to  the  attention  of  men. 

The  most  common  and  obvious  of  these  is:  1.  The  Authority  of  the 
Church , which,  it  is  claimed,  has  a right  to  appoint  a day  of  rest  and 
worship  and  to  enforce  obedience.  So  Dean  Alford,  in  his  comment  on 
Rom.  xiv.  5 (“  Gr.  Test.,”  ii.  452),  calls  the  Lord’s  Day  “ an  institution  of 
the  Christian  Church,  analogous  to  the  ancient  Sabbath,  binding  upon 
us  ...  . by  the  rules  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  us.”  To  this  may  first  be  replied  what  John  Owen 
said  in  his  “ Exercitations  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ” (Part  v, 
Exer.  iii.  Sec.  58),  viz.:  “ When  God,  by  His  authority,  had  command- 
ed the  observation  of  a day  to  Himself,  and  the  Lord  Christ,  by  the 
same  authority,  hath  taken  off  that  command  and  abolished  that  in- 
stitution, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  churches  in  the  world  to 
take  up  the  religious  observance  of  that  day  to  the  same  ends  and 

purposes Be  it  that  the  Church  may  appoint  holy  days  of  its 

own,  that  have  no  foundation  in  nor  relation  to  the  law  of  Moses,  yet 
doubtless  it  ought  not  to  dig  any  of  his  ceremonies  out  of  their  grave, 
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and  impose  them  on  the  necks  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ; yet  so  must 
it  be  thought  to  do  on  this  hypothesis  that  the  religious  observance 
of  one  day  in  seven  is  absolutely  abolished  by  Christ  as  a mere  part 
of  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances,  which  was 
nailed  to  His  cross  and  buried  with  Him.  ” But  passing  this  point, 
which  has  more  weight  than  seems  generally  to  have  been  given  to  it, 
the  proposed  authority  cannot  be  recognized  by  any  who  hold  the 
cardinal  principle  of  Protestantism  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  A Church  can  command  only  what  it  is  authorized 
to  do  by  the  Scripture,  but  in  this  case  it  undertakes  to  do  what  the 
New  Testament  declined  to  do.  The  question  was  distinctly  before 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  but  according  to  the  theory  they  abrogated 
the  Fourth  Commandment  and  yet  put  nothing  in  its  place ; nor  any- 
where is  there  to  be  seen  even  the  semblance  of  an  authorization  for 
the  churches  to  take  action  on  the  subject.  Again,  the  Church  may 
appoint  what  it  deems  suitable  times  for  public  worship,  and  may  re- 
quire obedience  of  its  members,  which  is  one  thing,  but  it  is  quite 
another  for  it  to  make  a day  holy  so  that  secular  work,  which  may  be 
innocently  performed  at  other  times,  becomes  sinful  by  being  done  on 
this  day.  This  is  surely  beyond  its  powers.  Moreover,  according  to 
this  theory,  each  Church  is  at  liberty  to  make  its  own  enactment  on 
the  subject,  for  no  one  body  has  a right  to  control  the  action  of  an- 
other. They  might  then  adopt  different  days,  or  at  least  might  adopt 
different  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  observing  the  sacred  day. 
Na}r,  they  might  adopt  the  modern  opinion  of  some  eminent  men  that 
the  entire  notion  of  a sacred  day  is  unwise  and  harmful,  since  every 
day  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  unto  the  Lord.  What  now  are 
plain  men  to  do  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  varying  authority  ? 
And  how  are  they  to  feel  the  constraint  of  an  obligation  which  is  alto- 
gether human  in  its  origin,  which  comes  from  fallible  men,  and  which 
is  often  questioned  by  some  who,  on  other  grounds,  are  worthy  of 
respect?  But  even  if  ecclesiastical  sanction  could  control  the  con- 
duct of  confessed  believers,  how  small  an  influence  would  it  have  on 
the  outside  public  ? Men  at  large  would  say  that  a Sunday  statute 
was  very  well  for  those  who  were  in  full  communion  with  the  body 
that  enacted  such  a statute,  but  it  could  not  possibly  have  any  bind- 
ing force  upon  others.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  answer  could  be 
made  to  them.  Surely,  this  point  is  one  of  no  small  importance  at  a 
time  when  there  is  such  a growing  desecration  of  the  sacred  day.* 

2.  A second  substitute  is  found  in  Apostolic  Example.  The  most 
conspicuous  advocate  of  this  is  Dr.  Hesse,  in  his  Bampton  lecture  for 
1860.  He  says,  “The  Lord’s  Day  is  not  a continuance,  in  the  strict 

* To  show  how  far  this  view  of  the  obligation  of  the  rest-day  has  spread,  the 
writer  may  state  that  some  years  ago  he  was  in  the  company  of  two  theological 
professors,  one  a great  light  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  other  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  both  of  whom  declared  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  did  not  bind  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  sufficient. 
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sense  of  that  word,  of  the  Sabbath,  but  rests  upon  a foundation  of 
its  own;”  which  is  thus  stated,  “ The  Lord’s  Day  (a  festival  on  the 
first  day  in  each  week  in  memory  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection)  is  of 
divine  institution  and  peculiarly  Christian  in  its  character,  as  being 
indicated  in  the  New  Testament,  and  having  been  acknowledged  by 
the  apostles  and  their  immediate  followers  as  distinct  from  the  Sab- 
bath (a  Jewish  festival  on  the  seventh  day  in  each  week),  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  which  is  denied,  both  expressly  and  by  implication,  in 
the  New  Testament.”  This  is  a singular  statement.  The  Lord’s  Day 
is  “a  divine  institution yet  he  does  not  refer  to  a single  utterance 
of  God,  or  of  an}’  of  his  representatives,  appointing  its  observance. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  claim  rests  upon  “ the  example  of  the  apostles 
and  their  immediate  followers.”  This  is  very  complete  and  efficacious 
if  we  view  the  sanction  of  the  Decalogue  as  still  surviving,  but  not 
otherwise;  as,  indeed,  the  same  writer  seems  to  admit  in  his  article  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  in  Smith’s  “Bible  Dictionary”  (p.  1677),  where,  after, 
enumerating  all  the  passages  referred  to  (Acts  xx.  7 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  1,  2 ; 
Heb.  x.  25,  and  Rev.  i.  10),  he  adds,  “Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and 
eA'en  all  together,  these  passages  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  prove  that 
the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  purposes  above 
mentioned  was  a matter  of  apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  apostolic 
practice.”  All  that  their  example  covers  is  simply  the  propriety  of 
holding  religious  services  on  the  first  day  of  the  week — a point  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute,  save  with  an  insignificant  handful  of  sec- 
taries. The  cases  cited  prove  nothing,  say  nothing,  as  to  keeping  the 
day  holy,  renouncing  secular  labor,  cultivating  individual  and  family 
religion,  etc.  And  every  habitual  profaner  of  holy  time  could  justly 
reply  to  any  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  “ I do  all  that  the  apostles 
did  : I go  to  church  once,  and  that  having  been  done,  I consult  my 
own  taste  about  the  rest  of  the  day.”  And  surely,  if  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is  an  entirely  new  institution,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Jewish,  we  should  need  some  clear  and  definite  precept  concerning  it ; 
and  one  may  well  ask  in  wonder  why  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  day 
so  clearly  stated,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be,  and  yet  nothing  at  all  said  in 
the  way  of  command  respecting  the  new  one  ? Besides,  experience 
shows  that  men  need  to  have  points  of  duty  laid  down  in  well- 
defined  lines.  That  which  comes  to  them  only  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference they  are  sorely  tempted  to  dispute  under  various  pretexts, 
such  as  that  the  apostles  were  in  a peculiar  position,  that  circum- 
stances have  changed,  that  what  was  proper  at  one  time  may  not  be 
called  for  at  another,  etc.,  whereas  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  evade 
a clearly  drawn  and  express  statute.  The  objections,  then,  to  this 
substitute  for  the  commandment  are,  that  it  does  not  cover  the  ground  ; 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  day  from  secular  to 
sacred  uses  ; it  has  no  binding  authority,  and  it  puts  the  apostles  in 
the  attitude  of  setting  themselves  up  against  their  Master,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  He  abolished  the  day  of  rest,  but  they  of  their  own 
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accord  introduced  it,  and  we  are  asked  to  follow  them  rather  than 
Him.  Example  in  the  line  of  a precept  or  an  acknowledged  duty  has 
great  weight,  but  standing  by  itself  has  none  at  all,  for  it  is  always 
and  everywhere  true  that  we  are  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and 
the  holiest  of  believers  cannot  bind  another  man’s  conscience. 

3.  A third  substitute  is  found  in  Humanity  and  Religious  Expe- 
diency, a phrase  used  by  Dean  Alford  in  the  passage  before  cited. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a valid  and  cogent  argument  for  the  day  of 
rest  may  be  constructed  on  these  grounds.  Sunday  observance  is 
fraught  with  manifold  blessings  to  the  world.  It  is  especially  a boon 
to  the  poor.  It  is  a pleasant  interruption  to  the  hard  grind  of  daily 
toil.  It  furnishes  opportunity  for  mental  and  moral  culture.  It  en- 
ables the  laborer  to  spend  one  whole  day  with  his  family.  This  is  so 
plain  that  many  who  see  no  sacredness  at  all  in  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  yet  admit  that  the  institution  is  most  benign  in  its  results,  and 
for  that  reason  deserves  universal  recognition.  But  how  large  a por- 
tion of  the  race  can  be  made  to  see  this  truth  and  act  upon  it,  when 
it  runs  counter  to  their  interests,  their  habits  or  their  tastes  ? How 
easily  could  a manufacturer  or  other  employer  of  labor  persuade  him- 
self that  the  men  under  him  were  just  as  well  off  without  a Sunday 
rest  as  with  one  ? What  chance  has  humanity  when  there  is  arrayed 
against  it  avarice,  or  ambition,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ? Surely, 
this  is  a broken  reed  upon  which  to  rest  the  right  of  our  fellow-men 
to  a weekly  day  of  rest.  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  appeal  is 
to  “ religious  expediency,”  for  the  very  nature  of  this  principle  is  that 
it  is  to  be  determined  by  every  man  for  himself.  The  expediency 
referred  to  means  that  it  is  only  by  having  a fixed  day,  regularly  re- 
curring, for  the  purpose  that  men  can  meet  for  worship  and  religious 
instruction.  What  multitudes  there  are  who  would  admit  cheerfully 
the  propriety  of  such  a day  for  others,  or  even  for  the  community  as 
a whole,  but  would  insist  that,  in  their  own  case,  it  was  “ expedient  ” 
to  take  a walk  or  a drive,  or  go  on  an  excursion,  or  give  an  entertain- 
ment ? How  many  would  feel,  as  some  have  been  known  to  say,  “ Yes, 
Sunday  is  a blessed  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  the  best  return  we  can 
make  to  Him  is  to  enjoy  His  gift  and  spend  the  time  in  whatever  min- 
isters pleasure  to  the  sense,  the  taste  or  the  reason.”  And  as  they 
think  so  they  act.  They  are  right,  then,  who  say  that  to  place  the 
observance  of  the  rest-day  on  such  grounds  as  these  is,  and  must  be, 
disastrous.  It  is  giving  to  the  average  man  a far  larger  measure  of 
liberty  than  he  is  capable  of  wisely  enjoying.  It  leaves  so  much  that 
is  discretionary  with  us,  that  the  majority  of  men  will  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  rather  than  any  lofty  regulative  principle.  Even 
Christian  people  cannot  safely  trust  themselves  to  a fast-and-loose 
theory  of  this  kind.  When  an  obligation  is  reduced  to  a calculation 
of  interest,  or  has  its  authority  made  dependent  upon  its  results,  the 
temptation  often  becomes  irresistible  to  give  up  attendance  • upon 
church,  Sunday-school  and  other  means  of  grace,  and  substitute  pro- 
miscuous reading,  or  lounging,  or  visiting. 
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But  one  is  not  left  to  mere  theory  on  this  point.  A good  illustra- 
tion from  actual  fact  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  Pierre  Joseph 
Proudhon,  the  famous  author  of  the  motto,  “ Property  is  Bobber}’,” 
■who  flourished  in  the  last  generation.  He  was  an  extreme  Socialist 
and  thoroughly  skeptical,  but  a scholarly  and  thoughtful  man,  and 
his  power  as  a writer  has  never  been  denied.  Among  his  published 
works  is  one  containing  an  able  argument  for  the  observance  of 
Sunday.  It  is  entitled  “ De  la  Celebration  du  Dimanche.”  While  he 
repudiated  the  very  idea  of  a divine  revelation,  he  admired  the  Dec- 
alogue, and,  most  of  all,  its  fourth  commandment.  “ Nothing  equal 
to  the  Sabbath,  before  or  after  the  legislator  of  Sinai,  has  been  con- 
ceived or  executed  among  men.”  While  disclaiming  utterly  any 
religious  authority  for  the  institution,  he  elaborately  indicates  its  pro- 
priety on  several  grounds.  The  first  is  civil.  This  weekly  festival 
made  the  Jews  not  a mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  but  a society  of 
brethren.  It  secured  them  instruction  concerning  their  history,  their 
ritual  and  their  laws.  It  drew  out  their  affections  and  fused  them 
together  as  one  in  origin  and  in  character.  And  thus  it  contributed 
largely  to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  the  stability  of  the 
State.  Again,  it  had  a domestic  value.  It  upheld  and  guarded  the 
family.  The  statute  included  the  household,  with  its  servants,  depen- 
dents and  even  guests.  All  had  a common  interest  in  its  observance, 
and  were  brought  together  in  close  and  joyous  fellowship.  The  rest- 
day  curbed  the  master  while  it  gave  a lift  to  the  underling.  It  checked 
the  lust  of  gain  and  arrested  the  wear  and  tear  of  making  haste  to  be 
rich.  Further,  it  had  a moral  bearing.  The  rest  enjoined  is  not  one 
of  sloth  or  frivolity,  but  of  self-possession  and  thought.  Release  from 
toil  and  care,  allowed  time  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  converse  with 
nature  and  to  study  one’s  own  character.  So  consecrated,  the  day 
would  be  one  of  tender  memories,  heroic  dedications,  costly  sacri- 
fices, lofty  musings  and  noble  aspirations.  Once  more,  there  is  the 
argument  of  public  hygiene.  Rest  is  necessary  to  health,  but  it  must 
be  periodical  and  stated.  Experience  shows  that  one  day  in  seven  is 
just  what  is  required.  Less  would  be  insufficient,  more  would  be 
excessive.  “ If  you  give  forty-eight  hours  of  rest  after  twelve  con- 
secutive days  of  labor,  you  kill  the  man  with  inertia  after  having 
worn  him  down  with  fatigue.”  Nor  would  it  answer  to  rest  half  a day 
after  three  days  of  work. 

Now,  on  this  fourfold  ground,  Proudhon  urged  with  great  ability  the 
claims  of  the  Sabbatic  institution,  founding  them  upon  reason  and  the 
nature  of  things,  and  appealing  to  all  that  a man  holds  dear.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  He  founded  no 
school,  had  no  followers.  There  has  indeed  been  considerable  improve- 
ment among  the  F rench  within  the  last  thirty  years  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  Sunday  is  observed.  But  that  improvement  is  in  no  sense 
due  to  Proudhon's  forcible  argument.  Men  read  it  and  praised  it  and 
then  went  on  just  as  they  had  been  doing.  It  was  the  influence  of 
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the  church,  speaking  in  the  name  of  a lofty  and  supreme  authority, 
that  was  effective.  Men  will  yield  to  the  “ categorical  imperative” 
of  a divine  law  when  they  will  yield  to  nothing  else.  Take  away  the 
religious  sanction  of  Sunday,  and  its  hold  on  the  individual  and  on 
the  public  mind  is  gone.  What  men  need  to  hear  is  the  call  of  Duty, 

Stem  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God. 

This  has  power,  even  amid  the  rush  of  passion  and  the  conflict  of 
interest.  It  addresses  the  strongest  elements  of  our  nature  and  insists 
upon  being  heard.  It  may  be  disregarded,  but  this  is  always  with 
misgiving  and  fearful  apprehension. 

4.  A fourth  substitute  is  found  in  what  is  called  the  Liberty  of  Love. 
Assuming  that  the  law  on  the  subject  is  done  away,  although  written 
and  engraved  on  stones,  the  duty  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  answer  to 
such  questions  as  these  : “ Does  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us  to  it? 
Does  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  man,  the  love  of  our  own  souls, 
impel  us  to  the  voluntary  commemoration  of  this  first  day  of  the 
week  ? Or  does  this  love  find  fit  and  useful  expression  in  such  a com- 
memoration ?”  Of  course,  there  is  but  one  answer  to  such  queries. 
These  motives  are  high  and  lofty,  and  they  make  the  day  far  more 
joyful  and  profitable  than  it  possibly  can  be  to  one  who  considers  the 
day  to  be  a burden  and  keeps  it  only  because  he  feels  that  he  ought. 
At  the  same  time  very  slight  observation  shows  the  folly  of  putting 
the  obligation  of  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  on  any  such  ground.  It 
is  far  above  the  reach  of  the  average  Christian.  It  may  be  disagree- 
able to  make  such  a confession,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided.  True,  the 
ideal  of  Christian  character  is  that  men  should  do  what  is  right 
because  they  love  to  ; but  if  it  be  said  to  men  in  general,  do  as 
you  please,  they  will  please  to  do  wrong.  The  apostle  found  that  the 
Christians  of  his  time  were  ready  enough  not  only  to  use  but  to  abuse 
the  liberty  which  he  proclaimed  as  their  right  in  Christ,  and  they- 
even  claimed  the  liberty  to  indulge  in  gross  sin.  Hence,  his  caution 
to  the  Galatians  (v.  13),  “ For  ye,  brethren,  were  called  for  freedom  ; 
only  use  not  your  freedom  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  through 
love  be  servants  one  to  another.”  The  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  is 
that  men  never  can  rise  above  the  law  as  a rule  of  conduct,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  do  not  obey  it  gladly  and  spontaneously,  they  are  to 
obey  it  from  a sense  of  obligation.  And  the  history  of  the  church 
shows  that,  whenever  liberty  has  been  asserted  to  the  exclusion  or 
neglect  of  law,  license  has  been  the  immediate  result.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  can  rise  superior  to  the  law,  who  does  not  need  to  recall  its 
directions,  because  his  sense  of  Christ’s  love  impels  him  gladly  to  do  what 
it  commands;  but,  until  such  an  advanced  stage  of  Christian  progress 
is  attained,  we  must  acknowledge  and  observe  the  law’s  restraints.  There 
is  a serious  danger  in  making  love  the  sole  foundation  of  the  duty  to 
keep  the  Lord’s  Day,  because  it  will  be  understood  by  those  in  whom  this 
motive  is  not  sufficiently  strong  that  they  need  not  keep  it  at  all.  Nor 
32 
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is  it  a sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  they  ought  to  love  Christ, 
and  that  this  is  the  first  obligation  to  be  put  before  them.  For  while 
this  is  true,  we  do  not  therefore  hold  back  all  other  duties,  and  tell 
men  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  neglect  them  until  they  do  love  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  we  reiterate  the  law  and  appeal  without  ceasing  to 
the  conscience  until  the  heart  is  made  right,  when  liberty  becomes 
safe  and  is  in  no  danger  of  being  used  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh. 

This  view  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  obligation  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  rests  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  some  of  the  previous  sub- 
stitutes that  have  been  mentioned.  It  leaves  too  much  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  individual.  It  is  remitted  entirely  to  his  own  judgment 
whether  he  will  keep  the  dajT  of  rest  and  worship  or  will  disregard  it, 
and,  also,  if  the  former,  in  what  way  or  to  what  extent.  It  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  methods  in  other  positive  duties  to  leave 
men  so  entirely  to  their  own  notions  of  what  is  right.  Their  tendency 
is  to  go  astray  when  allowed  to  choose  their  own  course.  Men  in 
general,  even  converted  men,  have  so  much  of  the  old  Adam  remain- 
ing in  them,  are  so  exposed  to  insidious  temptation  and  so  much 
influenced  by  casual  associations  of  time  and  place,  that  they  need  the 
counsel  of  an  unerring  guide  in  all  matters  of  conduct.  As  well 
leave  a patient,  delirious  with  fever,  to  choose  his  own  medicine  as  to 
leave  a man  to  take  his  own  course  in  a matter  so  vitally  related  to 
his  eternal  welfare  as  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  It  is  true 
that  a genuine  believer  delights  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  there  is  a different 
law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind.  And  in  this 
conflict  he  needs  the  help  which  comes  from  an  external  authority. 
He  needs  to  reinforce  faltering  resolutions  with  the  thought  of  the  great 
Lawgiver,  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  and  whose  words  are  an  end 
of  controversj7. 

5.  A fifth  substitute,  and  the  last  one  we  shall  mention,  is  that  which 
denies  the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  any  sacred  day,  maintaining 
that  All  Time  is  Holy.  Dr.  Arnold  said  (“  Life,”  i,  315)  : “ St.  Paul 
would  have  been  utterly  shocked  could  he  have  foreseen  that,  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  Christianity  had  been  in  the  world,  such 
an  institution  as  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  still  needed.”  So 
Baden  Powell  (“  Christianity  against  Judaism,”  1871)  laid  it  down 
that  “relegating  religious  duties  to  certain  periods  and  days  is  most 
grateful  to  human  nature,  but  radically  hostile  to  Christian  princi- 
ples.” F.  W.  Robertson  advocated  the  same  view,  saying  that  “the 
spiritual  intent  of  Christianity  is  to  worship  God  every  day  in  the 
spirit.”  But  owing  to  the  dull  hearts  of  the  Jews  “ a law  was  given 
specializing  a day  in  order  to  lead  them  to  the  broader  truth  that 
every  day  is  God’s”  (“  Sermons,”  second  series,  pp.  204,  205).  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  loftiness  of  this  conception  and  the  great  names 
by  which  it  is  advocated,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
fallacious  in  principle  and  ruinous  in  practice.  It  is  very  true  that 
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religion  is  to  pervade  the  whole  life  and  should  not  be  confined  to 
certain  days  and  acts.  Eating  and  drinking  and  all  things  else  are  to 
be  done  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  this  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  special  seasons  of  communion  with  God.  And,  therefore,  God  has 
appointed  such  seasons  in  order  that  they  who  observe  them  may  be 
fitted  for  the  right  discharge  of  secular  duties.  It  is  not  true  that  all 
things  are  alike  holy.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word — that  which  is 
set  apart — forbids  such  a supposition.  Worldly  things,  indeed,  should 
be  cared  for  in  the  light  of  heavenly  things,  but  the  difference  exists 
notwithstanding.  And  to  confuse  the  two  endangers  all  the  interests 
of  man.  In  fact,  they  who  pretend  to  make  all  things  equally  sacred 
make  nothing  so.  Men  who  are  obliged  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread 
on  farms,  or  in  factories,  or  shops  or  wherever  else  a livelihood  is 
gained,  must  give  their  chief,  often  their  whole,  attention  to  that  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  hence  they  require  to  have  days  when 
they  can  rest  and  give  their  supreme  attention  to  other  things.  The 
quiet  and  meditation  and  private  and  public  worship  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  true  spirit  of  consecration 
on  other  days.  Without  these  all  time  becomes  secularized.  The 
best  believer  alive  would  wreck  his  own  spiritual  interests  did  he 
attempt  to  do  the  same  things  on  the  sacred  day  that  he  does  on  other 
days,  under  the  idea  that  he  would  make  them  all  religious.  The  sure 
result  would  be  to  make  them  all  alike  worldly.  It  is  true  all  our 
time  belongs  to  God,  but  it  is  that  we  may  use  it  as  he  directs.  And 
his  direction  is  to  labor  six  days  and  give  the  seventh  to  rest  and 
religion.  And  all  who  set  out  to  be  wiser  and  holier  than  their  Maker 
should  remember  that  “ To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.” 

The  principle  underlying  this  theory  would  make  an  end  of  all 
festivals,  anniversaries  and  celebrations.  Days  of  public  thanksgiv- 
ing have  been  recognized  the  world  over  and  in  all  ages.  But  thank- 
fulness being  a duty  imperative  at  all  times,  it  has  been  argued  that 
to  confine  it  to  a single  day  in  the  year  is  to  lessen  the  permanent 
obligation.  Yet  experience  shows  that  the  solemn  observance  of  one 
day,  instead  of  weakening  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  other  parts 
of  the  year,  rather  enkindles  it,  whereas  to  relinquish  the  public 
observance  would  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

These  various  substitutes  for  the  Fourth  Commandment,  however 
they  differ  in  other  respects,  all  agree  in  one  point,  and  that  the  chief 
one,  viz.,  that  they  have  no  grip  on  the  conscience  of  men.  They  do 
not  speak  with  authority.  They  admit  of  evasion  or  even  denial. 
Whereas,  the  voice  that  spoke  from  Sinai  admits  of  neither.  It  brings 
men  face  to  face  with  their  Creator  and  their  Judge.  They  are  con- 
fronted with  a specific  commandment  in  plain  words,  and  with  motives 
drawn  from  the  unseen  and  eternal.  This  holds  and  ever  will  hold, 
but  nothing  else  will.  Two  centuries  ago  John  Owen  said,  of  the 
day  of  rest  and  worship : “ Take  this  off  from  the  basis  whereon 
God  hath  fixed  it,  and  all  human  substitutions  of  anything  in  the  like 
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kind  to  the  same  purposes  will  quickly  discover  their  own  vanity. ’ 
Every  generation  since  bears  witness  to  the  absolute  truth  of  his  dec- 
laration. Men  may  multiply  arguments  and  illustrations  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  its  benefits  to  man’s  phy- 
sical and  moral  nature,  its  importance  to  the  family  and  the  State,  its 
conformity  to  natural  law  and  the  testimonies  of  a wide  and  varied 
experience  to  its  usefulness,  but  it  is  in  vain.  All  such  considerations 
are,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  what  the  green  withes  of  the  Philistines 
were  to  Samson.  Nothing  human,  nothing  earthly,  has  abiding  force 
upon  human  convictions.  For  that  is  required  the  leverage  of  a per- 
sonal God,  the  God  of  knowledge  by  whom  actions  are  weighed.  This 
is  confirmed  by  all  observation.  Wherever  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  has  been  made  to  rest  upon  the  express  divine  authority 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Gen.  ii,  3,  and  Ex.  xx,  8),  there  the 
duty  has  been  performed  with  strictness  and  regularity,  at  least 
among  the  people  of  God  ; but  w7herever  it  has  been  inculcated  on 
other  grounds,  no  matter  what,  the  observance  has  become  irregular, 
formal  and  sadly  imperfect.  Scarce  anything  is  more  notorious  than 
the  difference  between  the  British  and  American  Lord’s  Day  and  the 
Continental  Sunday. 

If  this  be  so,  the  matter  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  For  the 
existence  of  a weekly  day  of  rest  and  worship  is  vital  not  only  to  the 
prosperity  but  to  the  continuance  of  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  this  whether  one  considers  the  public  and  solemn  profession  of 
our  faith  before  the  world,  or  the  exercise  of  its  rules  and  principles 
in  the  private  life  of  individuals.  Neither  can  be  maintained  without 
the  aid  of  the  day  of  sacred  rest,  for,  apart  from  the  opportunities  it 
affords,  they  become  fitful,  vague  and  inefficient.  The  tree  begins  to 
decay  at  once  in  its  root  and  in  its  branches.  The  affair,  therefore,  is 
not  one  of  trifling  or  temporary  or  outward  interest,  but  touches 
the  foundation.  It  is  not  a question  of  more  or  less,  but  of  all  or 
none.  It  does  not  concern  the  outworks  of  the  Christian  sj'stem,  but 
its  citadel.  Theologians  and  exegetes  discuss  wdiether  the  command 
is  positive  or  moral  or  both  ; one  thing  is  sure,  that  obedience  to  it 
is  essential,  is  indispensable.  No  man,  no  church,  no  land  can  do 
without  the  holy  rest-day.  Our  best  issues  for  time  and  eternity  are 
bound  up  with  it. 

T.  W.  Chambers. 

New  York. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  a notable  meeting.  It  was  notable  for  the  large 
amount  of  important  business  which  came  before  it,  and  for  the  skill- 
ful rather  than  hasty  rapidity  with  which  it  was  dispatched.  It  was 
more  notable  still  for  the  high  plane  on  which  its  discussions  moved, 
and  the  earnest  regard  which  it  paid  to  all  the  interests  which  came 
before  it.  It  was  most  notable  of  all  for  the  fraternal  spirit  in  which 
matters  on  which  opinion  was  divided  and  concerning  which  feeling 
was  aroused,  were  debated  and  issued.  Where  strife  had  been  feared, 
a spirit  of  mutual  concession  rather  ruled ; and  the  Assembly  was  able 
to  present  to  the  world  a spectacle  of  Christian  brethren  sitting  down 
together  to  discuss  their  differences,  without  acrimony  and  in  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  yield  to  one  another  all  preferences,  the  yielding  of 
which  did  not  involve  treason  to  principle.  The  detailed  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  have  already  been  for  some  weeks  before  the  Church, 
in  the  reports  published  in  the  weekly  papers.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  recite  them  here  anew.  Some  of  the  most  important  measures  in- 
augurated have  been  intrusted  to  committees,  as,  for  instance,  the  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  Confession  of  Faith , and  the  initiation  of  corre- 
spondence with  sister  Reformed  bodies  looking  towards  the  framing  of 
a “ Consensus  Creed,”  as  a visible  sign  of  our  unity  in  the  faith.  Others, 
scarcely  less  important — such  as  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  ministry  and  unemployed  ministers — have  been  passed  over 
to  the  next  Assembly.  But  the  Presbyteries  are  apt  to  discover  that  a 
very  onerous  and  difficult  yrear’s  work  has  been  committed  to  them.  Not 
only  are  they  asked  to  discuss  and  determine  upon  the  proposed  ad- 
ditional chapter  to  the  Form  of  Government , defining  the  methods  to 
be  pursued  in  amending  our  Constitution  and  doctrinal  formularies ; 
but  also  to  advise  the  next  Assembly  upon  the  whole  subject  of  minis- 
terial supply  and  the  means  of  bringing  vacant  churches  and  unem- 
ployed ministers  together ; and  to  give  formal  ecclesiastical  recogni- 
tion and  direction  to  woman’s  work  in  the  Church  by  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  the  office  of  deaconess. 

The  matter  which  aroused  the  most  intense  interest,  both  in  the 
Assembly  and  out  of  it,  was  naturally  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  great  unwisdom  of  the  Assembly  of  1889 
in  sending  down  its  sweeping  overture — an  unwisdom  which  was  early 
demonstrated  by  the  opportunity  taken  under  it  by  some  who,  while  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  are  not  of  it,  to  attack  the  very  citadel  of  our 
creed — has  been,  it  is  hoped,  largely  neutralized  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Assembly  of  1890  in  proceeding  to  attempt  the  desired  revision  under 
a safe-guard  which  confines  it  within  the  limits  of  “ the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith." 
No  other  course,  indeed,  was  open  to  the  Assembly.  One  hundred 
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and  thirty-four  Presbj’teries  had  expressed  their  wish  for  some  revis- 
ion : and  no  one  of  those  who  wish  no  revision  has  ever  doubted  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  amend  or  even  recast  her  subordinate  stand- 
ards whenever  to  her  wisdom  it  shall  seem  desirable,  or  was  inclined 
to  throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  had  sixty-eight  Presbyteries  expressed  themselves  as  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  Confession  as  it  now  is,  but  sixty-nine  others  were 
formally  reported  as  insisting  that  no  changes  should  be  made  which 
would  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  therein  ; 
and  it  was  made  known  on  the  floor  that  many  more  had  intended  to 
make  or  thought  they  had  made  the  same  requisition.  If  then  a large 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  desired  revision  of  the  Confession , the 
overwhelming  majority  demanded  that  there  should  be  no  revision  of 
the  truth  taught  in  the  Confession.  In  these  circumstances,  the  way 
was  open  to  a conclusion  in  which  harmony  could  be  attained  : and 
under  the  able  and  magnanimous  leading  of  President  Patton,  in  a 
speech  of  singular  candor  and  power,  delivered  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  discussion,  the  Assembly  happily  found  it.  The  large  and 
representative  committee  which  has  been  appointed  to  formulate  and 
report  to  the  Assembly  of  1891  “such  alterations  and  amendments 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith f as  do  not  “ in  any  way  impair  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  f but  “ in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  desira- 
ble,” will  be  able  to  address  themselves  to  their  difficult  task  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  have  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  the  whole 
Church  behind  them.  Those  wTho  have  desired  that  certain  changes 
shall  be  made  in  the  mode  of  stating  the  truths  brought  to  expression 
in  the  Confession , have  warmly  and  unmistakably  testified  to  their 
undiminished  devotion  to  the  whole  content  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
taught  in  it,  while  the  loyalty  of  those  who  have  opposed  revision  is 
to  the  truth  formulated  and  not  to  the  mere  mode  of  its  formulation. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  may  congratulate  herself  that  out  of  a cloud 
that  seemed  to  be  lowering  upon  her  doctrinal  horizon,  she  has  made 
opportunity  rather  to  announce  anew  (to  use  the  eloquent  language  of 
Dr.  Patton’s  speech)  “ her  unalterable  devotion  to  that  system  of  truth 
which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  her  life,  in  the  proclamation  of 
which  she  has  grown  so  great,  and  which  has  been  her  watchword  on 
many  a hotly  contested  field  of  theological  battle.” 

The  way  to  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  the  revision  question  was 
undoubtedly  prepared  by  the  discussion  and  settlement  with  almost 
entire  unanimity,  of  the  even  more  important  matter  of  the  proper 
methods  of  effecting  changes  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  This  came  before  the  Assembly  through  a very 
able  report  of  a committee  appointed  as  long  ago  as  1887.  The  debate 
that  arose  about  it  was  a remarkably  illuminating  one.  There  have  long 
existed  in  the  Church  serious  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional methods  of  effecting  amendments  in  the  various  documents 
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which  together  make  up  our  doctrinal  and  formal  Constitution.  They 
can  scarcely  survive  the  light  cast  on  the  whole  matter  by  this  searching 
debate.  Probably  never  before  have  the  whole  history  and  effect  of 
the  creation  of  the  Assembly  in  1183-1189  been  so  fully  investigated 
or  so  lucidly  expounded.  What  has  seemed  dark  or  bungling  in  that 
work  is  now  clear  and  seen  to  be  straightforward.  The  salient  points 
in  the  history  are  the  following  : The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms were  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  1129,  and  only  amended  in  1188. 
The  Adopting  Act  of  1188,  therefore,  was  primarily  the  adoption  only 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  Constitution,  and  only  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  binding  authority  of  the  doctrinal  standards  as  now  amended. 
The  preparation  and  adopting  of  these  formularies  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  was  part  of  the  very  cautious  preparation  of  the  Synod 
for  constituting  the  Assembly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Synod  claimed  and  exercised  plenary  legislative  functions,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  imposed  this  Constitution  on  the  Church.  But  it  did  not 
transmit  these  functions  unlimited,  to  the  Assembly  which  it  created 
as  its  successor,  but  carefully  guarded  the  Church  against  hastjr  legis- 
lation by  that  merely  representative  body  by  so  distributing  the  legis- 
lative power  between  the  new  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries  that 
neither  could  legislate  apart  from  the  other.  Accordingly,  it  embodied 
in  the  Form  of  Government  a “Barrier  Act,”  taken  almost  bodily 
from  Pardovan,  which  provided  that  even  “ Standing  Buies”  could  not 
be  enacted  by  the  Assembly  alone,  but  required,  before  they  became 
obligatory  on  the  churches,  the  written  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  Presbyteries.  Accordingly,  too,  in  embodying  in  the  Adopting 
Act,  a provision  for  amending  the  Constitution  with  which  it  had  now 
supplied  the  Church,  the  Synod  required  a similar  concurrence  of 
action — providing  that  amendments  could  only  be  made  by  the  pro- 
posal of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  and  the  agreement  of  the 
Assembly.  The  bringing  out  of  these  facts  made  it  abundantly  plain 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  fundamental  law  on  which  our  whole 
present  organization  is  based,  is  that  no  legislation  is  valid  which  is 
not  enacted  concurrently  by  the  Presbyteries  and  the  Assembly.  To 
invade  the  rights  of  either  would  be  revolutionary,  and  not  merely 
revolutionarjq  but  dangerous  as  well  to  the  franchises  obtained  on  the 
faith  of  our  constitutional  law,  as  to  the  liberties  secured  by  it.  The 
debate,  thus,  in  the  end,  turned  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  any 
provision  for  amending  the  standards,  the  core  of  the  Adopting  Act, 
viz.,  the  concurrent  action  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  followed 
by  the  agreement  and  enacting  of  the  Assembly.  This  being  made 
clear  to  the  Assembljq  a paper  was  adopted  which  differed  from  the 
original  report  of  the  committee  in  its  careful  preservation  of  this 
essential  feature.  Thus,  also,  the  raising  of  the  question  of  the  unal- 
terableness of  the  Adopting  Act  was  avoided,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
careful  inclusion  of  its  essence  in  the  provisions  proposed,  they  became 
merely  the  authoritative  publication  by  the  Church  of  a method  of 
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procedure  for  amending  under  the  authority  of  that  Act.  Whatever 
may  be  our  theories,  the  adoption  of  this  paper  by  the  Church  will 
give  us  legal  certitude. 

In  bringing  out  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  fathers  in  placing 
such  safe-guards  around  the  amendment  of  our  standards,  the  debate 
threw  unexpected  side-light  also  upon  their  wisdom.  The  anomalies 
and  difficulties  of  our  practice — and  we  ma}r  add  the  divergencies  of 
our  theories — have  nearly  all  grown  up  out  of  the  amazing  misinter- 
pretation of  the  “ Barrier  Act”  by  the  Assembly  of  1199,  as  if  it  were 
a provision  for  amending  the  Form  of  Government  itself — a misinter- 
pretation that  was  fixed  a few  years  afterwards  by  a change  of  the 
language  of  the  act  to  suit  the  new  purpose  to  which  it  wras  being 
put.  The  Church  would  do  wisely,  if,  instead  of  striking  out 
Form  of  Government,  XII,  vi,  it  would  restore  it  to  its  original 
form  and  purpose.  In  that  case,  to  mention  but  a single  instance, 
such  “ Standing  Rules”  as  were  proposed  by  the  committee  on  the 
increase  of  the  ministry,  wrould  no  longer  puzzle  the  Church,  and 
could  be  adopted  and  put  into  effect  -without  overloading  the  Form  of 
Government.  It  w'ould  also  be  wise,  in  our  judgment,  to  return  to 
the  original  provision  of  the  Adopting  Act,  which  required  two-thirds 
of  the  Presbyteries  and  a subsequent  enactment  by  the  Assembly,  in 
order  to  amend  the  Form  of  Government , the  Book  of  Discipline , and 
the  Directory  for  Worship , as  well  as  the  doctrinal  standards.  As  it 
is,  such  striking  anomalies  face  us  as  (to  mention,  again,  but  a single 
instance)  this  : that  by  a simple  majority  vote  of  Assembly  and  Pres- 
byteries, those  sections  of  the  Form  of  Government  may  be  stricken 
out  which  require  our  office-bearers  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith , 
while  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  and  a subsequent  Assembly 
must  concur  in  making  the  slightest  change  in  the  Confession  thus 
adopted.  Our  fathers  acted  with  careful  consistency  when  they 
bound  all  the  parts  of  the  Constitution  together  in  a single  bundle,  and 
subjected  it  as  a whole  to  the  same  law  of  amendment.  We  would 
be  wise  to  return  to  their  arrangement.  We  should  be  sorry,  of 
course,  to  counsel  any  action  that  could  endanger  the  adoption  by 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  proposed  new  chapter  to  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  forget,  and  we  hope  that  the  Presbj'teries  will  not 
forget,  that  this  chapter  must  be  adopted  or  rejected  entire.  But 
nothing  prevents  the  sending  up  of  independent  overtures  embodying 
such  proposals  as  we  have  hinted  at,  as  manifest  improvements. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


Princeton. 
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I.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

//  KAINH  AIA61IKH.  Novum  Testamentum  cum  parallelis  S.  Scrip- 
tune  locis,  vetere  capitulorum  notatione,  canonibus  Eusebii.  Accedunt 
tres  Appendices.  Oxonii,  e typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1889. 

The  new  edition  of  Lloyd’s  “Greek  New  Testament,”  with  three  appen- 
dices by  Prof.  W.  Sanday,  is  noteworthy  on  several  accounts.  Lloyd’s  first 
edition  was  issued  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  1828,  with  the  paragraphs  and 
punctuation  of  Bengel,  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  etc.,  and  an  abundance  of 
Scripture  references.  It  was  a very  beautiful  and  handy  book.  Its  text  was 
said  in  the  Preface  to  be  “ idem  fere  cum  ed.  Milliana the  editor,  pardon- 
ably perhaps,  having  the  loose  notions  of  many  editors  of  (he  period,  with 
their  implicit  but  baseless  faith  that  their  text  conformed  to  a fixed  and  com- 
mon standard.  In  fact,  however,  Lloyd’s  text  was  not  at  all  Mill,  nor  the 
Stephanie  (which,  barring  misprints,  Mill  intended  to  adopt);  but  it  is  a 
Stephano-Beza-Elzevir,and  directly  copied  from  an  edition  of  1742,  “ Oxonii, 
e theatro  Sheldoniano,  impensis  E.  Broughton  ” — a book  said  to  have  been 
edited  by  a bishop  of  the  Moravians  named  Gambold,  and  provided  with  the 
Bengel  punctuations  and  paragraphs.  Thus  Bishop  Lloyd’s  editorial  work 
on  the  text  was  reduced  to  the  clearest  minimum.  This  mixed  text  depended, 
for  its  latest  links  of  transmission,  on  the  meritless  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
common  editions,  with  some  little  other  mixture  from  Stephanie,  Elzevirian 
and  contemporary  English  sources.  Accordingly,  Bishop  Lloyd’s  “ moni- 
tum,”  or  Preface,  was  never  true,  but  merely  one  specimen  in  the  line  of  the 
careless  followers  of  tradition,  who  have  so  sorely  tried  the  candid  critics, 
however  they  may  have  confirmed  the  blind  and  the  prejudiced.  But  this 
new  edition  has  a text  entirely  reset,  and  has  “ textum  ilium  Millianum  sive 

Stephanicum ad  exemplar  editionis  Stephanicse  anni  MDL  denuo  castiga- 

tum,”  as  a new  “ monitum  ” informs  us.  An  examination  shows  that  this 
claim  is  entirely  true ; the  variations  (oversights  excepted)  from  Stephanus  of 
1550  being  only  the  corrections  made  by  Mill.  Otherwise  the  text,  even 
where  emendation  would  be  desirable,  is  entirely  conformed  to  that  of 
Stephanus.  An  example  of  the  correction  from  Mill  is  to  be  found  in  the 
insertion  of  ayadiv,  £ r/rrjffdriu  in  1 Peter  iii.  11.  An  oversight  is  to  be  seen 
in  the ‘insertion  of  ixra  before  Rev.  iii.  1,  which  both  Mill  and 
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Stephanus  omit.  This  new  edition  is  thus  a rarity  in  the  so-called  textus  re- 
ceptus  family,  for  it  does  not  sail  under  false  colors,  but  actually  exhibits  a 
text  that  does  not  shame  the  statements  of  the  Preface  or  title  page.  It 
finally  makes  Bishop  Lloyd’s  Preface  tell  the  truth  also.  For  this  part  of 
the  work,  however,  Prof.  Sanday  is  not  responsible.  That  part,  we  believe, 
was  executed  by  Archdeacon  Palmer,  to  whom,  together  with  the  other 
awakened  and  enlightened  men  in  charge  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  all  honor 
is  due.  The  appendices  of  Dr.  Sanday  consist  of : 1.  A collation  of  the  text 
of  “Westcott  and  Hort,  “ cum  textu  Stephanico  Anni  MDL  ” (though  it  is 
with  the  text  of  this  edition , and,  from  what  is  stated  above,  not  precisely  St. 
1550),  made  as  compendious  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  and  thoroughness, 
and  accurate.  2.  A selection  of  readings  most  worthy  of  note,  intended — and 
well  adapted — to  give  information  to  the  average  student  respecting  the  pas- 
sages of  more  than  common  interest  in  modern  discussion.  3.  Certain  read- 
ings from  the  MSS.  of  the  Memphitic,  Armenian  and  Etliiopic  versions.  In 
all  three  appendices  the  work  is  clear  and  tasteful,  and  the  information, 
whether  about  documents  or  about  readings,  such  that  an  inexpert  will  hardly 
go  astray.  The  work,  moreover,  is  up  to  the  times,  drawing  upon  the  latest 
accessible  discoveries.  The  edition  is  especially  to  be  recommended  to  those 
who  still  revere  the  Stephanie  text,  particularly  if  they  wish  to  have  in  small 
and  beautiful  compass  the  more  important  positions  (we  should  say,  results) 
of  the  modern  critics ; but  all  who  love  honesty  and  hate  pretense,  will  love 
and  profit  by  it,  even  though  they  may  question  the  expediency  of  any  more 
publishing  a text  proved  faulty. 

New  York.  Isaac  H.  Hall. 

Novum  Testamextum  Greece  ad  antiquissimos  testes  denuo  recensuit, 
apparatum  criticum  apposuit  Constantenus  Tischendorf  : editic 
octava  critica  maior.  Volumen  iii : Prolegomena  scripsit  Casparus 
Eexatus  Gregory  additis  curis  f Ezne  Abbot.  Pars  Altera.  Leip- 
zig: J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1S90.  Pp.  441-800,  8vo.  New  York:  B.  Wester- 
mann  & Co. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  prolegomena  to  Tischendorf’s  great  “ Greek 
Testament  ” appeared  in  1884,  and  carried  the  work  through  the  description  of 
the  uncial  MSS.  This  second  part  contains  a supplement  to  the  uncials,  and  the 
description  of  the  minuscules  and  lectionaries.  The  versions  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  are  left  for  still  a third  section.  To  the  general  reader,  this  vol- 
ume is  little  more  than  a catalogue,  and  has  no  attractions  to  offer.  To  the 
special  student,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  seem  a marvel  of  tireless  labor  and 
skill.  All  that  is  known  of  these  three  thousand  MSS.  is  here  condensed  and 
tabulated,  with  references  to  whatever  has  been  written  about  them,  while 
much  not  hitherto  known  is  now  first  recorded — gathered  by  Dr.  Gregory 
from  personal  inspection  of  the  MSS.  Dr.  Gregory  tells  us  that  while  his 
catalogue  contains  only  some  2080  minuscules,  he  has  himself  seen  some  200 
more,  and  that  the  number  extant  cannot  be  less  than  3000.  The  diligence 
with  which  he  has  gathered  his  list  may  be  measured  by  its  advance  over 
the  fullest  preceding  one— Dr.  Scrivener's  in  the  third  edition  of  his  “ Plain 
Introduction.”  Dr.  Scrivener  gave  737  minuscules  of  the  Gospels,  261  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  336  of  Paul,  122  of  Revelation,  with  414 
Evangelia  and  127  Apostoli ; Dr.  Gregory’s  figures  for  these  classes  are  1274, 
417  , 480,  1S3,  936,  267,  making  a grand  catalogue  total  of  2354  minuscules, 
and  1199  lectionaries,  or  3553  items  in  all.  The  labor  that  has  been  expended 
on  gathering  the  descriptions  of  all  these  is  immense.  It  is  a little  unfortu- 
nate, though  apparently  unavoidable,  that  the  symbols  are  not  always  the 
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same  as  those  given  by  Scrivener.  How  this  has  come  about  may  be  seen 
from  the  notes  on  pp.  541,  542,  and  the  difficulties  that  must  arise  from  it  are 
minimized  by  the  tables  on  p.  792  sq.  The  appearance  of  the  work  more  than 
justifies  the  hopes  which  were  set  on  it  for  a large  improvement  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  minuscules.  It  only  remains  now  for  some  devoted  scholars  to 
make  continuous  and  fruitful  investigations  into  the  texts,  relations  and 
values  of  these  almost  innumerable  documents  which  a kind  providence  has 
preserved  for  us.  But,  as  Hr.  Gregory  remarks,  the  laborers  are  few  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  enter  into  this  harvesting. 

The  supplementary  pages  on  the  uncials,  besides  adding  somewhat  to  the 
information  we  had  of  a few  others,  record  a number  of  MSS.  new  to  the 
lists.  There  are  ten  of  these  for  the  Gospels,  viz.:  Oh  Tk  Wklmo  Xb  3, 
to  which  may,  perhaps,  be  added  from  the  Rainer  fragments  Thij.  There 
are  two  for  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  S and  3 ; and  three  for  Paul,  S, 
T*  and  3.  We  think  it  a pity  to  label  Zalin’s  codex  T«,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  T as  including  a number  of  small  fragments  from  the 
Gospels.  Of  the  Rainer  fragments,  Dr.  Gregory  speaks  with  commendable 
hesitancy.  He  includes  two  of  them  among  the  Evangelia,  and  looks  upon 
three  others  as  possibly  deserving  to  be  placed  among  the  fragments  already 
grouped  under  T ; while  he  leaves  the  particular  fragment  which  Bickell 
and  Harnack  still  proclaim  a Gospel  fragment,  but  which  seems  to  us 
obviously  a patristic  relic,  unclassified.  Of  the  uncials  described,  some  like  I 
are  already  well  known  ; the  most  interesting  of  the  others  is  undoubtedly  Ur} 
an  Athos  MS.  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  containing  the  whole  New 
Testament  from  Mark  ix.  5 to  the  end  of  Hebrews  (with  the  loss  of  one  sheet 
from  Hebrews).  It  preserves,  apparently,  an  old  mixed  text,  reading  t <>T> 
nupiou , in  Acts  xx.  28,  omitting  John  vii.  53-viii.  11,  reading  in  1 Tim. 
iii.  16,  etc.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  treatment  of  the  last  verses  of 
Mark,  similarly  to  L.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Gregory  promises  a 
more  detailed  account  of  it.  The  fifth-century  palimpsest  of  Acts,  the 
Catholic  Epistles  and  Paul,  which  Dr.  Gregory  calls  3,  will  evidently  add 
greatly  to  our  material  for  those  sections  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  closing  part,  completing  the  first  adequate  prolegomena  to  any  of  the 
great  modern  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  giving  us  our  first 
adequate  conspectus  of  the  material  for  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
text,  is  promised  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Studies  on  the  Epistles.  By  Prof.  Godet.  Translated  by  Annie  II. 

Holmden.  London:  Hodder  & Stoughton;  New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton 

& Co.  Pp.  359. 

Although  this  series  of  deeply  interesting  studies  has  appeared  in  The 
Expositor  and  met  with  appreciative  recognition,  it  richly  merits  the  wider 
reach  of  influence  possible  to  it  in  book  form.  As  one  work  after  another 
comes  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Godet,  students  have  found  new  reasons  for 
gratitude.  The  “ studies  ” before  us  make  no  exception.  They  may  be 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  New  Testament  Introduction,  being 
largely  concerned  with  the  date,  circumstances,  purpose  and  contents  of  each 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  These  are  taken  up  in  their  chronological  order  and 
their  relationship  to  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  to  the  changes  in  the  thought 
of  the  early  Church  and  to  the  development  of  doctrine  succinctly  set  forth. 
The  same  general  qualities  which  characterize  the  commentaries  of  Prof. 
Godet  are  here  manifest,  viz.,  discriminating  insight,  firm,  wise  indepen- 
dence, spiritual  sympathy  and  unmistakable  clearness.  No  words  are  wasted. 
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The  discussion  of  varying  and  opposing  theories  is  compact  and  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  every  study  impresses  one  as  much  by  the  careful  work  it  presup- 
poses as  by  that  which  actually  appears.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
studies  on  Romans,  Corinthians,  Colossians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Posi- 
tions already  known  from  the  author’s  commentaries  reappear  here,  as,  e.  g., 
in  Corinthians,  the  denial  of  the  teaching  of  formal  excommunication,  the 
singular  character  of  the  gift  of  tongues  and  the  position  of  women  in  the 
Church.  The  prophecy  in  2 Thessalonians  is  declared  to  be  essentially  Jewish, 
and  the  “ man  of  sin  ” is  to  be  some  “ Jew  wonderfully  gifted,  who  will,  by 
raising  the  standard  of  atheistic  pantheism,  proclaim  himself  the  incarnation 
of  the  absolute  ” — a conclusion  from  the  form  of  the  prophecy  to  its  content 
which  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  What  there  is  in  the  present  general 
course  of  mankind  to  make,  as  is  said,  the  “ fatal  term  ” prophetically  spoken 
of  by  Paul  seem  “ very  near,”  is  certainly  not  conspicuously  evident.  In 
regard  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
second  is,  properly  speaking,  the  fourth,  and  the  first,  the  second,  since  two 
letters  have  been  lost.  Weiss  has  shown  conclusively  the  indefensibility  of 
the  supposition  of  a lost  letter  intervening  between  our  present  first  and 
second  Epistles.  After  setting  forth  several  reasons  for  considering  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  a “ circular  letter,”  Prof.  Godet  accounts  for  the 
iv  ’Eeiffw  of  the  fii'st  verse : “ the  original  letter  remained  in  the  archives  of 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  just  as  Tychicus  brought  it,  with  no  indication  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  In  the  copies  the  blank  was  filled  in  according  to 
the  destination  of  each  letter.  When,  subsequently,  the  various  churches 
of  Christendom  were  desirous  to  possess  it,  they  naturally  sent  to  Ephesus 
for  copies.  The  Epistle  came  to  be  spoken  of  throughout  Christendom  as 
4 the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.’  The  words  E 'Eaiow  were  then  added  to  the 
superscription.”  This  is,  of  course,  only  a variation  of  the  “ circular  letter  ” 
hypothesis,  but  it  fits  in  well  to  the  documentary  evidence.  The  interrelation 
of  the  two  Epistles,  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  is  carefully  and  explicitly 
marked.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  accounted  as  a commentary  on 
the  last  two  verses  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and  its  great  Christological  pas- 
sage, in  chap,  ii,  as  a striking  commentary  on  the  words  of  John,  “ the  word 
was  made  flesh.”  As  Prof.  Godet  finds  in  the  passage  on  Philippians  a clear 
teaching  of  Kenosis,  as  that  word  is  technically  understood,  the  relation  of  this 
to  John  commits  the  Gospel  to  the  same  theory.  With  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
come  the  questions  connected  with  the  closing  scenes  of  Paul’s  life,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles  themselves.  The  author  contends  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Paul  from  prison  after  two  years’  confinement,  for  another  visit  to 
the  churches,  for  a possible  journey  to  Spain,  for  a second  imprisonment,  and 
for  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  dating  from 
the  time  succeeding  the  first  imprisonment.  The  detailed  order,  as  gathered 
from  the  Epistles  themselves,  is  given  on  pages  301-303.  The  chapters  on 
these  Epistles  are  remarkable  for  their  clear,  convincing  presentation  of  fact 
and  inference  for  the  genuineness  of  these  later  letters  of  the  great  apostle. 
Under  the  heads  of  (1)  “ The  Teaching  of  the  Apostle,”  (2)  “ The  Heresies  At- 
tacked in  the  Epistles.”  and  (3)  “ Church  Organization,”  is  given  in  surprising 
compactness  an  able  refutation  of  heterodox  theories.  The  three  forms  of 
the  ministry  in  the  early  Church  are  aptly  distinguished  and  arranged  as 
“the  foundation,  extension  and  edification  ministries,  the  last  of  which  is 
described  in  these  Epistles,  and  committed  to  pastors  and  teachers.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  book, 
for  its  Pauline  authorship  is  denied  by  Prof.  Godet.  It  is,  according  to  him, 
addressed  to  J udseo-Christians  is  Palestine,  and  may  have  been  written  by 
Barnabas  or  Silas.  The  last  study,  which  is  a general  review  of  the  Epistles 
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of  Paul,  is  replete  with  instruction.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a careful  inductive 
study  of  all  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  sets  forth  their  order,  grouping  and  dis- 
tinctive teaching.  There  are  four  groups,  written  at  different  times  between 
52-66  A.D.  The  general  subjects  of  the  groups,  in  order,  are  Christ’s 
return,  the  Salvation  offered  by  the  Gospel,  the  personality  of  Christ,  the 
future  Church,  and  how  it  is  to  be  maintained  on  earth.  Again,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Church  to  J udaism  is  traced  through  the  groups  and  to  the  devel- 
opment of  ecclesiasticism.  Bernard,  in  his  “ Progress  of  Doctrine,”  traces 
the  course  of  doctrine  in  the  Epistles  following  the  present  order  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  his  order,  “ they  stand,”  he  says,  “ as  they  ought  for  purposes 
of  progressive  instruction.”  Strange  that  a wholly  unnatural  order  should 
be  the  best  order  for  instruction.  The  fact  is  that  the  Pauline  Epistles 
would  gain  in  every  way  by  a proper  chronological  arrangement  in  our 
Testaments  such  as  Prof.  Godet  here  marks  out.  The  one  objection  to  this 
might  come  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  but  the  question  regarding  these  has 
narrowed  itself  to  a date  subsequent  to  the  first  imprisonment,  and  even  this 
cannot  be  successfully  disputed.  They  must  be  placed  last  or  not  at  all. 
The  whole  book  shows  a familiarity  with  recent  scholarship  that  inspires 
confidence  in  the  value  of  its  conclusions,  which,  even  though  not  accepted, 
are  always  worthy  of  respect.  We  doubt  if  a better  guide  can  be  found  for 
helping  one  through  the  realm  of  Pauline  thought. 

Auburn.  J.  S.  Kiggs. 


The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Expounded  by  Dr.  C.  Yon  Orelli, 
Basel.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  Headingley  College,  Leeds. 
Edinburgh  : T.  & T.  Clark  ; New  York : Scribner  & Welford,  1889.  8vo, 
pp.  384. 

The  German  original  of  this,  and  the  same  author’s  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
formed  the  first  issued  Old  Testament  volume  in  Strack  and  Zockler’s 
“ Kurzgefasster  Commentar.”  This  work  is  marked  by  the  excellencies  that 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  such  a specialist  in  prophetical  literature, 
as  the  author  of  “ Old  Testament  Prophecy.”  The  design  of  the  series  in 
which  it  occurs  is,  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  book  com- 
mented on,  but  rather  to  furnish  the  aid  most  useful  to  the  student  of  the 
original  text,  in  seeking  to  get  an  accurate  and  connected  knowledge  of  it  as 
a whole.  The  present  volume,  both  in  plan  and  substance,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  serve  this  purpose.  In  an  Introduction  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the 
history  of  the  prophet’s  times  and  labor  is  sketched,  his  personal  characteris- 
tics are  skillfully  and  sympathetically  delineated,  and  a general  account  is 
given  of  leading  critical  questions  connected  with  his  book.  For  the  com- 
mentary proper,  the  book  is  divided  into  thirty-one  sections,  with  chap,  lii  as 
an  Appendix.  In  each  section  an  independent  translation  of  the  text  is 
given,  with  grammatical  and  critical  foot-notes  on  the  separate  verses,  fol- 
lowed by  an  exposition,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  passage  are  analyzed, 
and  the  course  of  thought  throughout  it  traced.  The  foot-notes  and  exposi- 
tions are  at  once  concise  and  comprehensive,  show  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
sults of  recent  scholarship,  are  judicially  cautious  and  eminently  fair  in  esti- 
mating these,  and  are  based  on  a careful  grammatico-historical  exegesis. 
They  set  forth,  clearly  and  forcibly,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  text.  The 
grammatical  hints  are  made  more  valuable  by  references  to  the  numbered 
sections  in  Gesenius.  The  Septuagint  version  is  kept  in  view  throughout,  and 
occasionally  used  to  correct  the  Hebrew  text.  Such  instances,  however, 
occur  only  when  it  is  thought  that  the  character  and  contents  of  the  Hebrew 
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imperatively  demand  a change.  The  author  agrees  with  Wichelhaus,  Graf, 
etc.,  in  regarding  the  Greek  as  not  only  critically  inferior  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  but  utterly  untrustworthy.  He  will  not  even  admit  that  the  Septuagint 
translator  had  an  independent  Hebrew  recension  before  him.  The  differences 
between  the  two  are  to  be  put  down  very  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  care- 
lessness, lack  of  scholarship  or  designed  alteration,  on  his  part.  Such  a sweep- 
ing arraignment  of  his  competence  and  trustworthiness  is,  however,  probably 
as  extreme  as  the  opposite  view,  which  would  discover  from  the  Septuagint 
a Hebrew  text  decidedly  superior  to  the  Masoretic.  Neither  is  the  arrange- 
ment regarded  as  more  original  in  the  Septuagint.  The  present  strange 
absence  of  arrangement  in  Jeremiah  is  explained,  partly,  by  the  interpolation 
of  prophecies  from  Zedekiah’s  days,  in  the  book  originally  written  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  embraced  all  the  previous  discourses  of  the 
prophet,  and  followed  chronological  order,  except  as  regards  the  heathen 
oracles.  Partly,  also,  it  is  explained  by  the  later  addition  of  historical  nar- 
ratives, a portion  of  whose  contents  would  entitle  them  to  a place  in  the  first  / 
book  of  discourses.  With  the  exception  of  chap,  lii,  the  author  holds  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  entire  book,  admitting,  however,  the  occasional  interpo- 
lation of  a verse  or  two.  In  chap.  x.  1-16  he  recognizes  peculiarities  both  in 
style  and  matter,  and  also  many  resemblances  to  Isaiah  xl-lxvi.  But  while 
acknowledging  that  its  originality  is  open  to  dispute,  he  prefers  to  see  in  it 
an  evidence  of  the  diversified  literary  activity  of  Jeremiah.  In  chaps.  1 and 
li  he  admits  that  the  author  had  in  view  Isaiah  xiii,  xiv,  xxi.  1-10,  xxxiv  and 
xxxv,  but  upholds  the  Isaianic  origin  of  these.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
tends that  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  presupposes  the  definite  oracles  against  Babylon, 
which  these  chapters  supply.  The  translator’s  work  is  well  done. 

Toronto.  Bobert  Y.  Thomson. 

The  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M. A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc., 
etc.  New  York  : Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  & Company,  1889. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  useful  and  instructive  books  upon  “ The  Men 
of  the  Bible.”  It  necessarily  departs  from  a strictly  biographical  character, 
the  lives  of  the  kings  passing  into  the  history  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
reign.  The  book  opens  with  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam, 
and  carries  the  history  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Judean  kingdom  under  Zede- 
kiah,  following  in  the  main  the  outline  given  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
passing  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other  as  the  successive  kings  rise  and  fall. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  give  as  distinct  and 
vivid  an  impression  of  the  history  of  each  kingdom  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  author,  like  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  “ Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,”  given  us  the  history  of  each  kingdom  by  itself,  tracing  out  its  sepa- 
rate and  divergent  lines  of  policy  to  their  results  in  the  progress  or  decay 
of  the  nation.  But  the  method  which  the  author  has  chosen  has  its  obvious 
and  perhaps  its  preponderating  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  keeps  to 
the  Biblical  order,  but  brings  out  more  clearly  the  bearings  of  the  separate 
histories  upon  each  other,  and  leaves  the  final  impression,  which  is  substan- 
tially true,  that  the  history  is  one. 

It  covers  a period  interesting  and  instructive  religiously  and  politically. 
Fidelity  to  God  leads  to  national  prosperity,  and  apostasy  from  Him  is  the 
sure  precursor  to  disaster  and  ruin.  The  sources  of  the  history  grow  more 
varied  and  ample  with  its  progress,  the  people  of  God  sharing  in  the 
political  changes  going  on  around  them,  especially  in  the  movements  of  the 
great  world-powers  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Canon  Rawlinson  makes 
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free  use  of  these  recently  discovered  sources,  and  of  his  own  personal  studies 
in  that  direction.  There  are  few  men  whose  literary  life  and  attainments  so 
admirably  fitted  them  for  the  work  he  has  here  undertaken,  and  which  he  has 
successfully  completed.  No  one  will  read  his  book  without  feeling  in- 
debted to  him,  for  his  labors,  his  learning,  his  candor,  and  his  reverent  use  of 
the  Scripture  record. 

Canon  Rawlinson  has  not  the  same  brilliancy  of  style,  the  same  wealth  of 
happy  illustration  drawn  from  classical  and  modern  history,  which  make 
Stanley’s  lectures  so  attractive,  but  he  gives  a more  sober  and  a truer  view 
of  the  history.  He  approaches  the  facts  from  a different  point  of  view  and 
sees  them  in  different  relations  ; and  his  work  is  amply  justified,  though  he 
is  gleaning  the  ground  which  has  been  reaped  before  him,  and  follows  one 
who  has  stored  his  garnered  sheaves  in  the  splendid  diction  of  the  “ Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Church.”  He  does  not  accept  to  the  same  extent  as  his  pre- 
decessor, if  he  accepts  at  all,  the  extreme  results  of  “ the  higher  criticism.” 
He  makes  the  Biblical  records,  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  the 
basis  of  his  history,  availing  himself  of  all  other  authentic  sources,  especially 
the  contemporary  prophets,  who  not  only  complete  the  statements  which  the 
history  leaves  incomplete,  but  give  the  shade  and  coloring  in  which  the  facts 
are  set,  and  oftentimes  throw  light  upon  what  seemed  dark  and  inexplicable. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  history,  indeed,  is  the  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  prophetic  order  and  teaching.  Its  influence  was  great  and  salu- 
tary. It  was  a dark  sign  when  the  prophets  withheld  their  warnings  or  when 
their  counsel  was  disregarded.  They  reminded  kiugs  of  their  obligations 
and  of  their  sins ; they  served  to  restrain  the  progress  of  the  people  toward 
idolatry  and  corruption ; their  counsel  often  shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government.  At  every  critical  point  in  the  history  they  come  into  promi- 
nence, and  determine  largely  its  tendency  and  progress. 

While  Dean  Stanley  not  only  regards  the  Northern  Kingdom  as  the  result 
of  Solomon’s  apostasy  and  oppression,  but  clothes  it,  at  least  in  its  origin,  with 
a reformatory  purpose  and  tendency,  which  the  facts  will  scarcely  justify,  it 
is  certain  that  from  the  great  rent  in  the  kingdom  down  to  its  fall  these  poli- 
tical changes  or  convulsions  were  permitted  in  the  purpose  of  God,  either  to 
stay  the  progress  in  sin,  to  convert  prevalent  iniquity,  or  to  bring  back  the 
people  to  their  true  faith  and  loyalty.  The  prophetic  messages  in  which  the 
moral  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  is  often  signalized  and  dwelt  upon,  make 
it  evident  that  neither  went  to  the  extreme  apostasy  to  which  it  would  have 
gone  had  it  not  been  counteracted  by  the  other. 

We  could  wish  that  the  author  had  qualified  his  judgment  as  to  the  faith  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  future  world  (p.  197).  Whatever  may  be  true  as  to 
the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  period  before  us 
here,  subsequent  to  David  and  the  Davidic  Psalms,  and  during  which  some  of 
the  Psalms  had  their  origin,  the  unseen  world,  with  its  retribution,  was  much 
more  largely  in  their  thought  and  life  than  our  author’s  statement  recognized. 
Canon  Itawlinson  notes  very  properly  the  bearing  of  the  use  of  the  book  of 
the*law,  at  the  reformation  under  Jehoshaphat,  and  at  the  coronation  of  Joab, 
upon  “ the  question  of  the  preservation  of  ‘ The  Book  of  the  Law  ’ between 
the  times  of  Solomon  and  Josiah  and  he  might  have  added  upon  the  criti- 
cal questions  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament.  Readers  of 
this  book  will  not  only  gain  a clearer  view  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  during  this  period  of  sin  and  separation,  of  strife  and  victories  and 
defeats,  of  dynasties  and  revolutions,  and  of  the  final  fall  of  the  king- 
dom, but  they  will  gain  larger  views,  of  what  the  Biblical  records  only  inti- 
mate, of  the  fact  that  motives  of  worldly  policy  had  great  weight  in  the  coun- 
selsaof  the  kingdom,  that  the  sacred  history  is  closely  connected  with  the 
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profane,  and  that  the  study  of  the  monuments  and  records  which  Oriental 
scholars  are  now  prosecuting  with  such  vigor  and  success,  is  full  of  hope,  as 
it  throws  light  upon  the  records  of  the  Bible  and  confirms  its  statements. 
Lawrenceville , N.  J.  A.  Gosmax. 


We  have  occasion  also  to  notice : 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson,  M.  A.  (Expositor’s 
Bible.)  12mo,  pp.  424.  (New  York : A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son,  1890.)  This 
volume,  which  is  the  first  of  its  series  for  the  current  year,  fully  maintains 
the  good  reputation  established  by  its  predecessors.  The  main  topics  are 
strongly  grasped  and  very  effectively  handled,  and  the  minor  subjects  are 
never  slighted.  The  historical  and  moral  problems  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
are  treated  with  excellent  judgment.  The  author’s  style  is  unusually  fresh 
aud  bright,  and  should  make  the  volume  popular  and  effective.  The  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  are  happily  conceived.  Thus,  in  the  exposition  of  Ruth, 
our  attention  is  asked  to  “ Naomi’s  Burden,”  “ The  Parting  of  the  Ways,” 
“ In  the  Field  of  Boaz,”  “ The  Hazardous  Plan,”  and  “ The  Marriage  at  the 

Gate.” The  Pulpit  Commentary:  Hosea.  8vo,  pp.  462,  v.  Joel.  pp.  65. 

(New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.)  2 Kings,  pp.  504,  v.  (New  York: 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.)  These  two  volumes  are  recent  additions  to  the 
series  to  which  they  belong,  although  the  title  page  to  the  first  of  them, 
designating  the  senior  editor  as  Canon  Spence,  would  seem  to  carry  it  back 
at  least  four  years.  Dr.  Spence  became  Dean  of  Gloucester  in  1886.  The 
Introductions  to  Hosea  and  Joel  are  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Deane,  who  has  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  “ Men  of  the  Bible  ” series  of  exegetical  helps. 
The  expositions  and  the  primary  homiletic  sections  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Rev.  Prof.  J.  J.  Given,  of  Londonderry.  The  subsidiary  homilies  come 
from  authors  whose  names  are  for  the  most  part  familiar  in  connection  with 
earlier  volumes  of  the  series.  A commentary  so  composed  necessarily  lacks 
unity,  and  conflicting  views  are  now  and  then  advocated  by  different  con- 
tributors to  the  same  volume.  The  homiletic  part  of  the  work  seems  to  us 
seriously  overdone.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  more  than  sermonettes.  We 
question  whether  the  volume  is  really  enriched  by  the  hundred  (more  or  less) 
of  poetical  quotations  brought  in  from  Shelley,  Burns,  Tennyson,  Shakespeare, 
and  we  know  not  how  many  other  poets,  ancient  and  modern.  The  main 
author  of  the  commentary  on  2 Kings  is  Prof.  Rawlinson,  whose  qualifica- 
tions for  valuable  work  on  this  book  and  period  are  so  wrell  established,  and 

have  been  so  often  illustrated. The  Lily  among  Thorns.  A Study  of  the 

Biblical  drama  entitled  the  “ Song  of  Songs.”  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  275.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1890.) 
Dr.  Griffis  regards  ‘‘Solomon’s  Song”  as  “a  cantata  or  series  of  songs 
making  a dramatic  unity,  celebrating  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  temptation, 
and  illustrating  the  contrast  between  virtuous  and  sensual  love,  praising  the 
former  and  stigmatizing  the  latter.”  With  a slight  modification  at  a single 
point,  he  adopts  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version,  and  in  his  history  and  criti- 
cism, studies  and  comments,  defends  his  view  of  the  Canticle,  and  seeks  to 
develop  its  meaning.  He  rejects  every  allegorical  conception  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  holds  the  song  to  be  “ the  completion,  the  crowning  wrork  of  in- 
spired Hebrew^  wisdom.”  He  wTrites  with  rare  enthusiasm,  giving  here  to 
the  general  public  a view'  and  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
which  he  has  more  than  once  given  from  the  pulpit  to  his  people,  a view 
wffiich  he  maintains  as  the  only  one  that  is  at  the  same  time  exegetically 
legitimate  and  ethically  valuable,  alike  for  the  time  for  wffiich  the  song  was 
WTitten  and  for  every  succeeding  age.  Without  any  allegorizing  transforma- 
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tion,  he  holds  the  song  to  be  absolutely  pure,  eminently  wholesome,  and 
always  seasonable  in  its  inculcation  and  illustration  of  a simple,  ardent, 
steadfast,  and  unassailable  love.  Dr.  Griffis  makes  the  most  attractive  and 
successful  popular  presentation  of  this  view  of  the  scope  of  the  song  that  we 

have  seen. The  “ WorTcs  and  Days  ” of  Moses;  or , A Critical  Dissertation 

on  the  First  Two  Chapters  of  Genesis.  By  Sir  Philip  Perring,  Bart.,  etc. 
12mo,  pp.  135.  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1889.) 
The  author,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  also  heir  in  the 
third  generation  to  a title  won  by  a former  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  at 
one  with  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  of  Jews  also,  in  the  faith  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  these  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  that  he  owes 
to  inspiration  his  knowledge  of  what  is  here  recorded  as  fact.  He  also  holds 
the  common  faith  that  theology  and  anthropology  are  the  great  concern  of 
the  narrative  rather  than  physical  science.  At  the  same  time  the  “Scrip- 
tures of  the  earth  ” must  be  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  written 
record.  Our  problem  is  to  discover  this  harmony,  if  possible.  The  author, 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  “literal  day  theory,”  and  the  “long  day 
theory,”  is  brought  by  the  concurrent  revelations  of  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Genesis  to  the  “ epoch  theory,”  held  in  a way  which  takes  its  clue 
from  the  not  uncommon  habit  of  the  later  prophets,  to  combine  in  one  com- 
pact utterance  the  divine  purpose,  promise  and  performance,  although  these 
may  have  been  separated  by  wide  intervals.  So  “and  God  said,”  and  “it 
was  so  ” may  have  been  separated  in  fact  by  vast  cycles  of  time,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  second  causes,  such  as  the  second  chapter  now  and  then  sug- 
gests, while  the  first  keeps  in  the  foreground  the  efficiency  of  the  great  First 
Cause.  We  need  not  refer  to  all  the  details  of  the  author’s  theory  in  regard 
to  the  “ Works  and  Days.”  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  reverently  set  forth 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  lays  chief  stress  on  the  great  religious 
aims  of  the  revelation,  and  on  the  necessity,  and  not  the  propriety  only,  of 
its  passing  over  much  that  would  have  been  unintelligible  and  bewildering 
to  those  to  Avhorn  Moses  first  announced  what  he  had  been  taught  by  God. 
“ Men  of  the  Bible  ” Series : Joshua:  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Rev.  Wil- 
liam J.  Deane,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  217.  (New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & 
Co.)  Samuel  and  Said:  Their  Lives  and  Times.  By  Rev.  William  J. 
Deane,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  213.  (New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.) 
Elijah:  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Rev.  W.  Milligan,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  205- 
(New  York  : A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.)  Mr.  Deane  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  author  to  the  volumes  of  this  series,  and  therefore  needs  no 
introduction  to  our  readers,  or  special  characterization.  While  his  volumes 
would  hardly  be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  they  are  judicious  and  scholarly. 
His  other  contributions  were  the  two  volumes  on  Abraham  and  David,  the 
good  qualities  of  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  of 
these.  In  general,  his  discussion  of  knotty  questions  is  discreet  and  temper- 
ate. Now  and  then  it  is  a little  difficult  to  decide  which  way  liis  judgment 
inclines.  Probably  it  does  not  always  incline.  Dr.  Milligan’s  volume  on 
Elijah  should  not  be  left  even  inadvertently  without  the  decided  commenda- 
tion which  it  merits. Palestine.  By  Major  C.  R.  Conder,  D.C.L.,  R.E., 

etc.  12mo,  pp.  270.  (New  York : Dodd,  Mead  & Co.)  A concise  and  popu- 
lar work  like  this  has  been  a desideratum.  Many  of  the  books  which  embody 
the  results  of  the  recent  explorations  in  Palestine,  in  which  Major  Conder 
was  so  prominent,  are  costly  and  inaccessible  to  many  of  our  most  eager 
students  of  the  Bible.  This  volume  contains,  moreover,  some  interesting 
new  material,  and,  beyond  its  main  subject,  it  sometimes  very  naturally 
touches  other  questions;  as,  e.  g.,  on  pp.  122  sg.,  when  it  enters  for  a few 
pages  upon  the  living  question  of  the  comparative  vitality  and  power  of  the 
33 
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Christian  and  Moslem  faiths,  and  supplies  valuable  lay  testimony  not  favor- 
able to  Islam.  The  illustrations  and  maps  although  plain  are  a helpful 
addition  to  the  work. Calvin  Hebraisant  et  Interprete  de  VAncien  Testa- 

ment. Par  Ant.  J.  Baumgartner,  Professeur  a l'Ecole  de  Theologie  de 
Geneve.  8vo,  pp.  62.  (Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher,  1889.)  These  two 
lectures  from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  in  the  Old  Testament  department  in 
the  School  of  the  Oratory  at  Geneva  discuss,  first,  the  place  where  Calvin 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  The  decision  is  in  favor  of  Paris  under 
Yatable,  and  Basle  under  Munster  as  having  done  the  most  for  this  part  of 
the  great  reformer’s  training.  The  second  lecture  is  an  interesting  presenta- 
tion of  Calvin’s  spirit  and  method  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Both  are  thorough  and  scholarly  investigations,  and  will  be  used  by  future 
biographers  of  Calvin.  What  is  Calvinism  ? is  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
hour.  Nothing  is  worthless  that  helps  us  to  estimate  Calvin  himself  more 
justly. 

Princeton.  Charles  A.  Aiken. 


II.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Die  Abfassfngszeit  der  Schriften  Tertullians.  Yon  Prof.  Dr. 
E.  Xoeldechen,  Oberlehrer  am  Domgymnasium  in  Magdeburg.  Neue 
FrAGMENTE  DES  PAPIAS,  HeGESIPPUS  USD  PlERIFS  IN  BISHER  UN- 
BEKANNTEN  EXCERPTEN  AUS  DER  KlRCHEXGESCHICHTE  DES  PHILIP- 

pus  Sidetes.  Yon  Dr.  C.  de  Boor,  Kustos  der  Universitats-Biblio- 
thek  in  Bonn.  (Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Gesch.  der  altchrist. 
Literatur,  von  O.  v.  Gebhardt  und  A.  Harnack.  Band  v,  Heft  2.)  Leip- 
zig : Hinrichs,  1888.  Pp.  184. 

Prof.  Noeldeehen  devotes  164  pages  of  this  book  to  a detailed  discussion 
of  the  time  of  composition  of  all  the  extant  works  of  Tertullian.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  he  has  been  busying  himself  with  that  father,  as  his  numerous 
articles  in  German  periodicals  testify.  He  is  therefore  prepared  to  give  us 
the  results  of  long  and  careful  study,  and  that  his  study  has  borne  fruit  is 
evident  on  every  page.  The  principles  on  which  the  investigations  proceed 
are  laid  down  with  great  clearness  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  must 
be  recognized  as  in  the  main  sound,  though  some  of  them  appear  too  artifi- 
cial and  seem  not  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  the  author.  The  great  mass  of  material  which  the  writer  has  gathered 
from  all  sources  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  involved 
throws  new  light  upon  many  hitherto  obscure  points  in  the  life  as  well 
as  in  the  literary  activity  of  Tertullian.  His  works  are  divided  by  Xoel- 
declien  into  six  groups  : I.  From  about  the  year  194  (“  de  Baptismo”  is  made 
the  earliest  of  his  writings)  to  200;  II.  204-207;  III.  207-210;  IY.  211-213; 
Y.  213-217  ; YI.  217-221.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Noeldeehen  is  cor- 
rect so  far  as  the  outlines  of  these  groups  and  the  general  order  of  the  works 
are  concerned,  and  that  he  has  made  a decided  advance  upon  all  previous 
critics.  We  cannot  enter  into  details,  but  may  remark  that  among  the  most 
important  results  of  his  investigations  is  the  demonstration  of  the  facts  that 
Tertullian's  literary  activity  covered  a period  considerably  longer  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed,  that  a number  of  his  works  were  written  before  the 
Apology  (which  is  proved  to  have  been  composed  in  the  summer  or  fall  of 
197),  and  finally  that  his  Montanistic  tendencies  did  not  begin  to  show  them- 
selves until  204,  in  which  year  the  “ de  Poenitentia ’’  was  written. 
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Dr.  de  Boor  publishes,  on  pp.  169  sq .,  seven  brief  historical  extracts  from 
the  Cod.  Baroccianus  142,  consisting  of  passages  from  the  Church  history  of 
Eusebius,  somewhat  enlarged  by  additions  from  another  source,  which  the 
editor  shows  was  in  all  probability  the  lost  history  of  Philip  of  Side.  The  im- 
portance of  these  additions  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  statements  based  upon 
the  authority  of  Papias,  Hegesippus  and  Pierius,  or  direct  quotations  from 
their  works.  Though  very  brief,  they  contain  some  interesting  information, 
particularly  respecting  Pierius  in  regard  to  whom  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
enjoyed  so  great  a reputation  in  Alexandria,  that  he  was  called  “ the  younger 
Origen  ”)  our  knowledge  is  very  limited.  The  titles  of  two  hitherto  unknown 
works  of  his  are  mentioned,  one  of  them  a “ Life  of  the  Holy  Pamphilus.” 
We  would  suggest,  that  instead  of  confirming  Photius’  report,  that  Pierius 
was  the  teacher  of  Pamphilus  (Photius,  Cod.,  118),  this  title  leads  rather 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a fellow-pupil  of  the  latter,  a conclusion 
which  his  dates  (he  lived,  according  to  Jerome,  de  vir.  ill.  76,  until  sometime 
after  the  close  of  the  Diocletian  persecution)  would  seem  to  support. 

In  one  of  the  fragments,  it  is  said  that  Papias  recorded  “ in  his  second 
book,”  that  “ John  the  theologian  and  James  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Jews.”  This  report  (confined  to  John,  which  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  an  error  for  “James”)  is  found  also  in  one  MS.  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Georgius  Monachus  (see  Nolte,  in  the  “ Tiibinger  Quartalscrift,”  1862,  p.  466 
sq.),  and  de  Boor  regards  the  present  extract  as  putting  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  report  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Papias.  In  the  face,  however,  of  the 
silence  of  Irenseus,  Eusebius  and  others,  who  certainly  knew  Papias’  writings, 
we  are  constrained  to  doubt  this  fact,  and  to  conclude  that  the  report  crept 
into  Papias’  work  at  some  later  time.  If  the  remainder  of  the  same  frag- 
ment is  to  be  trusted,  we  have  evidence  that  Papias  wrote  after  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  a fact  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament  canon.  Other  interesting  questions  are  suggested  by 
these  fragments,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  here. 

Cincinnati.  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert. 

The  Arian  Controversy.  By  II.  M.  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and 
Late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  New  York:  A.  D.  F. 
liandolph  & Co. 

This  little  volume  is  the  fifteenth  of  the  series  entitled  “ Epochs  of  Church 
History,”  edited  by  Prof.  Creighton.  None  of  these  volumes  can  have  a 
more  important  theme.  No  period  of  the  Church’s  life  is  more  pregnant 
than  that  which  begins  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  It  is  an  epoch 
of  great  beginnings.  In  it  the  Church  came  into  a new  environment,  and 
under  new  influences  both  for  good  and  evil.  No  feature  of  this  important 
age  is  more  important  than  the  development  and  formulation  of  doctrine 
which  is  here  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gwatkin  as  it  centred  in  the  Arian  controversy. 
This  controversy  was  a mortal  conflict,  within  the  Church,  between  heathen 
philosophy  and  Christianity.  On  its  issue  depended  the  existence  of  what 
we  know  as  Christianity.  If  Christ  is  God,  then  Catholic  Christianity  is  at 
least  self-consistent.  If  He  is  anything  less  than  God,  there  is  not  a doctrine, 
scarcely  a prayer,  in  the  historic  Church  that  is  not  out  of  harmony. 

Mr.  Gwatkin’s  book  is  a narrative  of  the  events  connected  with  the  formu- 
lation of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity,  from  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
century,  to  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381.  He  has  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  all  matter  that  is  not  essential  to  the  good  understanding  of  the 
points  at  issue,  and  out  of  the  entanglement  of  political,  ecclesiastical  and 
social  complications  has  brought  a narrative  that  is  simple  and  easily  read. 
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The  opening  chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  book,  and  the 
substance  of  it  is  excellent,  but  it  is  much  below  the  rest  of  the  book  in  style. 
The  author  confesses  that  the  whole  book  is  largely  a condensation  of  his 
“ Studies  in  Arianism,”  and  the  first  chapter  bears  the  worst  marks  of  such 
condensation.  Laboring  to  be  brief,  he  becomes  both  obscure  and  inharmo- 
nious, yet  one  can  hardly  read  the  chapter  without  wishing  that  the  author 
had  room  to  say  fully  what  he  here  mutilates  and  crushes  out  of  shape. 
That  he  can  do  good  literary  work  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  sixth  chapter, 
on  “The  Reign  of  Julian.”  This  is  as  fine  a piece  of  composition  as  wre 
have  seen  in  recent  literature,  and  a just  estimate  of  that  much-abused  and 
much-belauded  man,  whom  he  calls  “ one  of  the  noblest  wrecks  of  history.” 
The  closing  words  of  the  chapter  are  as  true  as  they  are  poetical.  “ Myste- 
rious and  full  of  tragic  pathos  is  the  irony  of  God  in  history,  which  allowed 
one  of  the  very  noblest  of  the  emperors  to  act  the  part  of  Jeroboam, 
and  brought  the  old  intriguer,  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  to  cry  against  the  altar 
like  the  man  of  God  from  Judah.  But  Maris  was  right,  for  Julian  was  the 
blinder  of  the  two.”  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  very  fair  in  its  statement  of 
the  points  at  issue  in  the  controversy,  and  just  in  its  estimate  of  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  Arian  doctrine ; as,  also,  of  the  “ incurable  badness  of 
method,”  which  is  declared  to  be  “ the  crowning  weakness  of  Arianism.”  Yet 
the  whole  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  hardly  a fair  one  to  the  Arians. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  “ those  wicked  Arians,  ” and  their  doctrine  is  “ a life- 
less system  of  spiritual  pride  and  hard  unlovingness.”  We  must  not  forget 
that  Arianism,  even  in  its  worst  days,  could  count  such  a man  as  Ulfilas 
among  its  members,  and  point  to  such  works  as  the  Teutonic  missions. 

Lincoln  University.  S.  A.  Martin. 


The  Lutherans  in  America.  A Story  of  Struggle,  Progress,  Influence 
and  Marvelous  Growth.  By  Edmund  Jacob  Wolf,  D.D.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.D.  Hier  stehe  ich,  ich  kann 
nicht  anders.  8vo,  pp.  544.  New  York  : J.  A.  Hill  & Co. 

The  character  of  this  volume  is  well  described  in  the  thoughtful  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Jacobs.  The  main  facts  which  have  been  gathered  by  minute 
and  extensive  research  it  weaves  together  “ into  a continuous  narrative, 
which  does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive,  but  simply  at  giving  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  historian,  is  most  important  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.”  This  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  any  reputable  body  of  Chris- 
tians, but  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  a denomination  so  large  and  prosperous 
as  the  Lutheran  has  grown  to  be.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  a great 
number  of  cuts,  but  they  are  so  poorly  executed  as  to  be  a drawback  rather 
than  an  attraction.  Dr.  Wolf,  however,  has  done  his  work  wrell,  and  has 
given  us  a readable  account,  written  in  a good  spirit  and  abounding  in  fruitful 
suggestions.  He  holds,  too,  an  impartial  hand,  for  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  General  Council,  or  the  General  Synod,  or  to  one  of 
the  independent  Synods. 

He  begins  at  the  beginning,  for  the  first  chapter  treats  of  the  Church 
under  the  Papacy;  the  second  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  third  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  fourth  tells  of  the  earliest  Lutherans 
in  America.  These  came  with  the  Dutch,  but  alas  were  persecuted  in  New 
Amsterdam,  a fact  the  more  discreditable  to  its  authors  because  it  was 
directly  opposed  to  what  they  had  learned  in  Holland,  where  the  Lutherans 
were  always  tolerated.  The  next  who  came  were  the  Swedes,  who  did  a good 
work  on  the  Delaware.  But  the  largest  immigration  came  from  Germany  in 
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the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  these  were  Palatines,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  cruel  inroads  of  Louis  XIV  ; others  were  Saltzburgers,  in  like 
manner  exiled  by  religious  persecution.  Some  settled  on  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mohawk,  and  afterwards  found  their  way  into  Pennsylvania ; others 
settled  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia ; but  the  greater  portion  went 
direct  to  the  colony  founded  by  Penn.  For  a time  they  suffered  greatly 
through  their  poverty  and  their  lack  of  churches  and  schools  ; and  such  min- 
isters as  came  to  them  were  often  a hindrance  rather  than  a help.  But  a 
delegation  sent  to  Europe,  in  1733,  succeeded  in  bringing  over  from  Halle, 
Heinrich  M.  Muhlenberg  (1711-1787),  a man  of  rare  excellence,  who  labored 
with  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  an  apostle,  and  laid  the  solid  foundations  upon 
which  all  his  successors  have  built.  He  did  much  toward  bringing  the 
widely  scattered  people  into  union  and  fellowship  and  stability,  but  his  efforts 
were  sadly  interfered  with  by  the  nine  years’  struggle  (1754-1763)  between 
the  French  and  English  for  possession  of  the  country,  and  soon  afterwards 
by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  people 
to  accept  the  English  language,  a difficulty  which  in  like  manner  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Dr.  Wolf  says  justly,  “ The 
effort  to  make  the  Lutheran  Church  a Church  for  the  Germans  only  was  a stab 
at  her  life  ” (p.  283).  Still,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
church  enjoyed  the  service  of  a number  of  eminent  men,  the  preaching  of 
one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  G.  Storch,  is  thus  described  : “ His  thoughts 
were  presented  with  such  admirable  perspicuity  that  the  most  illiterate  could 
comprehend  them  ; and  yet  they  were  so  rich  and  elevated  and  often  powerful 
that  the  best  educated  minds  could  not  but  admire  them”  (p.  305).  Inl748,  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod  or  Ministerium  was  formed  ; in  1786,  a similar  body  for 
New  York,  and,  in  1788,  one  for  the  Carolinas.  These  organizations  increased 
in  number,  but  continued  distinct  until  the  year  1821,  when  the  General 
Synod  was  formed,  which  however  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  all  together, 
for  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  had  more  than  three  in  its  constituency.  Still 
its  existence  was  a great  blessing,  as  all  acknowledge. 

We  cannot  follow  the  details  of  the  narrative  Dr.  Wolf  gives.  It  shows 
the  surprising  progress  of  the  Church , although  hindered  from  coming  into 
any  general  union,  either  by  the  fear  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  or  by  doctrinal 
differences.  The  denomination,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  divided  into  a Synodical 
Conference  (1221  ministers),  a General  Council  (895  do.),  a General  Synod 
(997  do.),  a United  Synod  (186  do.),  certain  Independent  Synods  (1132  do.), 
and  a hundred  congregations  which  have  no  connection  with  a Synod.  It 
has  twenty  theological  seminaries  and  as  many  colleges  under  its  control. 
One  of  the  Synods,  known  as  the  Missourians,  is  wonderful  for  its  rapid 
growth,  its  enormous  publication-house  and  its  unwearied  enterprise. 

The  denomination  as  a whole  is  the  fourth  in  point  of  numbers  in  our 
country,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians, 
and  is  destined  to  play  a very  important  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
continent.  The  author  has  reason  for  the  self-congratulation  which  he 
expresses,  but  he  makes  some  very  strange  assertions.  For  instance,  he  says 
(p.  516)  that  nearly  all  other  Protestants  hold  the  Eucharist  to  be  “ but  a 
memento  of  the  dying  Saviour,”  whereas  all  the  historical  confessions  of  the 
Reformed  teach  just  the  contrary.  Again,  he  says  the  Lutheran  is  “the 
only  Protestant  communion  that  has  retained  the  Catechism  as  an  indispen- 
sable feature  of  religious  training,”  whereas,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
the  Dutch  Church  every  year  asks  every  pastor  and  consistory  if  the  cate- 
chising of  the  youth  has  been  attended  to.  Of  like  value  is  Dr.  Wolf’s  con- 
tention that  the  Lutheran  is  “ the  mother  of  all  the  great  Protestant  commu- 
nions,” “they  are  the  branches,  she  is  the  trunk  ” (pp.  506,  512).  Any 
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tolerable  history  of  the  Reformation  will  show  how  far  out  of  the  way  this 
assertion  is.  He  says,  too,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
borrowed  from  a Lutheran  creed  ’—which  provokes  the  inquiry,  from  what 
part  of  the  Augustana  the  celebrated  Seventeenth  Article  was  borrowed. 

But,  apart  from  all  criticism,  we  rejoice  to  see  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
factor  in  American  Christianity,  covering  so  large  a part  of  the  country, 
giving  so  much  attention  to  education,  and  publishing  the  good  news  of  Cod 
in  so  many  lauguages  (English,  German,  Norwegian  or  Danish,  Swedish, 
Icelandic  and  Finnish).  We  hope  that,  year  by  year,  they  will  come  closer 
together  and  exert  the  influence  upon  the  national  life  and  character,  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  their  numbers,  position  and  faith.  We  hope,  too, 
that  their  efforts  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  will  be  greatly 
increased.  If  we  understand  Dr.  Wolf’s  statements,  the  Lutherans  do  not 
contribute  as  much  as  another  Church  only  one-tenth  as  large.  Surely  the 
body  wdiich  so  justly  boasts  of  Francke  and  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz  ought 
to  do  better  than  this.  They  have,  indeed,  a great  missionary  field  at  home, 
but  other  Churches  have  just  the  same  domestic  call,  yet  hear  and  heed  the 
Macedonian  cry  from  the  regions  beyond. 

New  York.  T.  W.  Chambers. 


History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Washington.  Including  a Brief 
Account  of  the  Planting  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Parts  Adjacent,  with  Sketches  of  Pioneer  Ministers  and 
Ruling  Elders  ; also,  Sketches  of  Later  Ministers  and  Ruling  Elders. 
Philadelphia : James  B.  Rodgers  Printing  Co.,  54  N.  Sixth  Street,  1889. 
Pp.  viii,  450.  8vo. 

In  their  prefatory  note  the  Committee  of  Publication  inform  us  that  the 
Assembly’s  Centenary  occasioned,  in  Washington  Presbytery,  action  long 
proposed  and  deferred.  The  strictly  historical  fruits  of  a special  memorial 
service  are  edited  here  in  “a  well-connected  history  of  the  Presbytery, 
including  the  antecedent  period,  during  -which  its  churches  had  belonged  to 
previously  existing  Presbyteries.”  The  “Antecedent  History”  (pp.  1-40), 
by  Rev.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  has  vastly  more  than  mere  local  interest,  and 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  accept  the  position  held  throughout  the  sketch,  that 
“ the  real  pioneers  of  Western  civilization  were  the  men  who,  at  the  first, 
scaled  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  settled  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,” 
that  “ the  planting  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  region  was  a great 
historic  event,  and  the  period  in  which  it  occurred  was  an  historical  epoch  ; 
for  the  planting  of  the  Church  and  the  settlement  of  the  country  were  not 
simply  contemporaneous  events — they  were  really  identical.”  Dr.  Hamilton 
also  contributes  two  appendixes  to  the  work  : 1.  Statistics  up  to  1819;  2. 
Sketches  of  Early  Ministers. 

The  Presbyterial  History,  1819-88,  Tributes  to  Deceased  Ministers,  Educa- 
tion, Missionary  History,  Deceased  Ruling  Elders,  Sketches  of  Churches, 
are  presented  by  Drs.  Woods,  Brownsou,  Cunningham,  Lester,  Rev.  S.  F. 
Grier,  the  several  pastors  and  others,  respectively.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  (151)  “ life  likenesses  ” of  ministers,  educators, 
missionaries,  official  members  of  Presbyterial  Missionary  Societies,  and  ruling 
elders.  In  the  frontispiece  we  find  the  faces  of  such  men  as  McMillan, 
Macurdy  and  Dr.  Matthew  Brown.  If  the  effigies  of  these  ancients  are  as 
true  to  life  as  those  of  some  of  the  moderns  known  personally  to  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  we  have  in  them  a worthy  aid  toward  the  reproduction  of  the  past. 
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If  any  one  desires  to  test  the  fitness  of  this  volume,  to  give  powerful  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Seotch-Irish,  in  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, let  him  read,  for  example,  of  the  Western  Missionary  Magazine  (p.  34), 
of  “A  Religious  Agreement  ” (p.  37),  of  Cross  Creek  (p.  260),  and  the  sketch 
on  Education. 

An  exact  man  might  be  offended  to  find  the  name  of  Elisha  Macurdy 
written  indifferently,  even  on  the  same  page,  Macurdy  and  McCurdy  (p.  35). 
The  same  name,  taken  as  a basis  of  comparison,  will  show  that  the  indexes 
are  probably  not  very  thoroughgoing.  Yet  the  contents  of  the  volume  are 
quite  accessible,  and  the  thanks  of  all  who  glory  in  the  grace  of  God  displayed 
in  the  annals  of  our  goodly  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  heritage  are  due  to  the 
joint  authors  of  this  valuable  work. 

Allegheny.  Henry  T.  McClelland. 


We  notice  also  the  following : 

American  Religious  Leaders.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  By  W.  W.  Newton,  D.D. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1889.)  Dr.  Muhlenberg— an  exceptionally  strong 
and  beautiful  Christian  character — was  above  all  a faithful  and  energetic 
pastor,  very  active  and  efficient  in  organizing  institutions  of  Christian  char- 
ity, in  the  spirit  of  Basil  the  Great.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York  city 
and  St.  Johnland,  L.  I. — an  experiment  in  Christian  cooperation  and  self- 
support  which  Dr.  Donald,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  a careful 
and  able  judge,  says,  “ is  now  a success,” — are  monuments  of  his  ability,  in- 
dustry and  bravery  as  well  as  of  his  Christian  love  of  men.  Strongly 
attached  to  his  own  communion  and  never  violating  its  canons,  he  did  all  he 
could  as  an  Episcopalian  to  promote  the  external  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Newton,  did  a great  deal  to  awaken 
in  his  own  Church  the  desire,  now  widely  manifested,  for  closer  relations 
with  Christians  of  other  Churches.  He  had  also  the  gift  of  poetic  expression ; 
and  one  at  least  of  his  lyrics,  “ I Would  Not  Live  Alway,”  will  live  long  as 
a favorite  hymn.  Dr.  Newton  has  written  admirably  this  account  of  him. 
Perhaps  his  enthusiasm  for  Dr.  Muhlenberg  appeal's,  at  times,  untempered 
with  discrimination.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans— the  people  from  whom  Dr.  Muhlenberg  sprang — was  scarcely  the 
place  that  Dr.  Newton  would  have  us  believe  it  was : “ This  unaspiring  and 
sordid  community “ a society  without  ideas,  without  refinement,  almost 
without  language “ everything  moved  on  the  earthly  plane,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  vapors  of  a dead  and  decomposing  materialism.”  A little 
more  moderation  in  statement  would  have  improved  the  book  at  several 
points.  But  the  reader  will  easily  make  the  necessary  abatements.  He  will 
soon  see  that  when  the  writer  admires,  he  admires  with  emphasis ; and  that 
when  he  dissents,  he  exhibits  a tendency  to  dissent  with  rhetorical  violence. 

Gescliichte  der  strassburger  Sectenbewegung  zu  der  Zeit  der  Reformation, 

1534-1534.  Yon  Dr.  Camill  Gerbert.  (Strassburg,  1889.)  A critical-histori- 
cal study  that  brings  vividly  before  the  reader  the  personality  of  the  secta- 
ries. One  is  surprised  by  the  number  of  them.  The  author’s  opinion  of  the 
various  “ come  outers  ” of  the  period  is  on  the  whole  rather  more  favorable 
than  the  opinions  recorded  in  most  Protestant  Church  Histories.  He  recog- 
nizes, however,  their  want  of  large  and  sure  grasp  of  the  crisis  in  which  they 
appeared  and  the  waste  of  their  powers  in  unnecessary  quarrels.  They  shared 
in  the  abounding  religious  life  of  the  time;  and  many  of  them  win  respect  by 
their  sincerity,  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  But,  as  in  nature  so  in  history,  the 
most  of  the  germs  that  appear  in  spring-time  fall  off  and  die ; very  few  bear 
fruit.  With  the  expression  of  this  general  conclusion  the  author  closes  an 
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interesting  volume  written  after  a careful  study,  under  favorable  conditions, 
of  the  sources  and  literature  of  his  subject.-^ — Pamphlet  Souvenir  of  the  Six- 
tieth Anniversary  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Containing  papers  read 
before  the  Lane  Club,  Cincinnati,  1890.  Pp.  110.  The  Lane  Club  is  composed 
of  the  faculty,  students  and  alumni  of  the  seminary.  It  holds  three  regular 
meetings  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers 
read  by  its  members.  This  pamphlet  contains  those  relating  to  the  seminary 
itself,  read  before  the  club  during  the  past  four  years.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  White 
of  Cincinnati,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bishop,  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard  and  President  J.  F. 
Tuttle  of  Wabash  College  contribute  interesting  papers  embodying  their 
recollections  of  Lane  when  they  were  students.  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris  describes 
briefly  the  theology  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  L.  J.  Evans  contributes  to  Dr. 
Morris’  paper  his  estimate  of  Dr.  D..  H.  Allen,  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology, 1851-1867  (Prof.  Evans  was  one  of  Dr.  Allen’s  students),  and  a synop- 
sis of  the  lectures  read  to  his  classes.  If  the  lectures  can  be  inferred  from 
the  synopsis,  they  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  able  presentation  of  the 
New  School  Calvinism.  After  reading  the  abstract,  one  appreciates  Dr. 
Evans’  statement  that  “ the  lectures  were  so  orderly  and  luminous  that  it 
was  easy  to  take  notes  of  them.”  Dr.  Evans’  address  before  the  club  in 
memory  of  his  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Literature,  Dr. 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  is  also  part  of  the  pamphlet.  The  “ Souvenir”  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  theological  education  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley   Christian  Unity.  Being  an  Appendix  to  the  author’s  “ Studies  in 

Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Religion.”  By  J.  MacBride  Sterrett,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  Seabury  Divinity  School.  (New  York:  Appleton,  1890.)  We  welcome  of 
course  all  contributions  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ministry  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Christian  unity. 
Prof.  Sterrett  writes  with  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  its  solution,  and  with 
ability.  His  view  of  the  function  of  the  Episcopate  is  not  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church.  In  their  view  it  is 
more  than  the  historic  centre  of  the  Church  organization,  and  the  fountain  of 
clerical  power;  it  is  the  exclusive  channel  of  the  supernatural  grace  of 

orders. History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  W.  M. 

Hetherington,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  Robert  Williamson, 
D.D.  (New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.,  1890.)  A comparison  of  the 
American  reprints  of  the  edition  of  1843,  a copy  of  which  lies  before  us,  with 
the  reprint  of  the  fifth  edition  reveals  great  progress  in  book-making.  The 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  printing,  margins  and  binding.  Dr. 
Williamson,  by  his  corrections  and  additions,  has  restored  the  usefulness  of 
an  interesting  history.  Our  ministers  and  laymen  ought  all  to  possess  it.  It 
is  likely  to  continue  the  standard  popular  history  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly for  some  time  to  come.  Of  course  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  inval- 
uable “ Minutes.”  But  it  throws  light  on  them,  and  the  two  may  well  be 
studied  together. 

Chicago.  John  De  Witt. 


III.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Heart  of  the  Creed.  Historical  Religion  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Thought.  By  Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton.  2d  Ed.  New  York 
and  London  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1889. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Eaton’s  book  has  reached  a second  edition  in  its  second 
year,  shows  that  a certain  number  of  people  take  it  seriously,  and  yet  a sense 
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of  humor  is  desirable  in  those  who  read  it.  Written  upon  theological  themes, 
it  contains  no  theology  of  a scientific  sort.  The  author  is  an  extremely  lib- 
eralJEpiscopalian  clergyman,  whose  views,  as  far  as  they  are  set  forth  in  this 
book,  are  founded  neither  upon  the  history  of  doctrine  nor  upon  the  Bible. 
He  feels  under  no  obligation  to  believe  the  xxxix  Articles  of  his  own 
church,  and  seemingly  is  as  much  influenced  by  the  thought  of  Emerson  as 
by  the  thought  of  Paul.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  his  “ abomination  of 
desolation  ” is  Calvinism.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Calvin- 
ism he  attacks  is  not  the  theology  taught  by  the  Reformer,  and  is  not  the  the- 
ology believed  in  by  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  to-day.  The  most  connected 
caricature  of  Calvinism  is  found  on  pages  8-10.  Many  will  agree  with  the 
author’s  following  statement  that  the  view  he  presents  “ requires  less  grasp 
of  intellect  ” — less  than  what  he  does  not  state — although  it  certainly  requires 
a considerable  swing  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  Eaton  thinks  that  man  is  not 
so  depraved  as  Calvinism  makes  him  out  to  be,  and  objects  to  the  doctrine 
that  “ whatever  of  good  God  gives  us  is  of  His  ‘ free  grace  and  bounty.  ’ ” 
He  cannot  avoid  a reference  to  the  fact  that  Christ  “ gave  the  world  the  im- 
portant lesson  of  the  new  birth  “ but  that  meant  the  awakening  within  men 
of  the  deepest  instincts  and  emotions,  the  opening  of  their  eyes  to  see  the 
beauty  of  divine  truth  and  life  as  it  was  natural  for  them  to  see  it.”  He 
regrets  that  the  dogma  of  original  sin  still  haunts  the  Church,  lurking  “ like 
a dark  shadow  behind  the  devotional  words  of  certain  parts  of  the  Prayer 
Book.”  And  even  worse  than  this,  the  mediaeval,  Miltonic  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  seems  to  find  expression,  once  at  least,  in  the  same  book. 
Some  mitigation  of  regret  at  this  comes  with  the  thought  that  “ the  words 
(everlasting  damnation)  have  for  us  a deep  spiritual  truth  and  meaning.” 
Theodore  Parker’s  idea  of  Christ  was  that  held  by  John  and  Peter.  No  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  substitution  could  possibly  satisfy  the  “best  thinkers.” 
The  reader  wonders  what  explanation  Mr.  Eaton  will  make  of  the  statement 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed  (which  he  adopts),  that  Christ  was  born  of  a virgin, 
since  he  clearly  does  not  believe  in  the  true  divinity  of  Christ.  Later  he 
makes  his  meaning  plain  in  a foot-note,  as  follows : “ When  we  say  of  Jesus, 
‘ Conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  went  into  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits,’  we  simply  mean  to  declare  our  belief  in  the  facts  of  His  his- 
tory whatever  they  are.”  There  is  certainly  nothing  narrow  (or  Calvinistic) 
about  this  style  of  exegesis.  The  Bible  has  for  the  author  two  values;  its 
appeals  to  the  divine  in  man,  and  its  literary  greatness.  There  is  a touch  of 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  story  of  a Unitarian  pastor  who  made  a trip  West  and 
returned  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  having 
found  it,  with  its  orderly  and  beautiful  service,  in  rude  and  rough  places  on 
the  frontier.  “It  was,”  he  said,  “the  only  bit  of  refined  civilization  they 
had.” 

The  author’s  views  on  the  sacraments  are  not  severe.  He  traces  baptism 
back  to  the  dust,  heat,  and  scanty  clothing  that  characterized  oriental  coun- 
tries. When  John  came  “ he  naturally  coupled  with  his  preaching  the  sim- 
ple, healthful  act  of  bathing  the  body.’’  The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  lurk  behind  the  further  elucidation  of  this  rite.  In 
the  Lord’s  Supper  “ the  bread  symbolizes  the  blessed  character  of  Jesus,  and 
the  wine  represents  his  love.”  There  is  no  heresy  of  the  “ Real  Presence  ” 
here.  In  the  last  chapter,  on  the  future  life,  Calvinism  comes  in  for  its  meed 
of  misrepresentation.  The  opinion  of  the  author  is  universalistic.  The 
book  closes  with  the  question,  “ How  shall  we  escape  hell  and  gain  heaven  ?” 
and  the  answer,  “ By  following  conscience  and  true  self-love.”  Of  the  book 
as  a whole  it  may  be  said  that  it  sails  safely  between  the  Scylla  of  Revelation 
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and  the  Charybdis  of  tradition  out  upon  the  calm  and  shoreless  sea  of  a cul- 
tured personal  consciousness. 

Princeton.  J.  H.  Dulles. 


The  Permanent  Elements  of  Religion.  Bampton  Lectures,  1887. 
By  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  London 
and  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.,  1889. 

These  Lectures  should  have  appeared  more  than  a year  ago,  but  the  author 
explains  that  “ constant  occupation  and  incessant  interruptions  must  bear 
the  blame  of  delay.”  They  are  not  a weighty  contribution  to  apologetic  lit- 
erature. The  style,  however,  is  crisp  and  attractive,  and  the  volume  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  usually  turn  away  from  theological  discus- 
sions of  far  higher  merit  as  intolerably  dull  and  heavy.  It  is  not  burdened 
with  learning,  patristic  or  modern.  If  the  Bishop  is  skilled  in  the  lore  of 
metaphysicians,  he  makes  no  display  of  it,  and  he  carefully  shuns  the  turgid 
diction  and  profound  thoughts  in  which  some  of  them  delight.  He  does  not 
once  mention  the  ambitious  dogmatisms  of  the  “ higher  criticism.”  Both 
his  method  and  matter  are  simple  and  easily  followed.  While  the  Lectures 
were  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  they  are  so  lucid  and  admira- 
bly enlivened  by  apposite  illustrations,  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
a congregation  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  first  Lecture  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  “ Probable  Perma- 
nence of  Religion,”  which  is  argued  wholly  from  the  permanence  of  man’s 
nature  and  from  “certain  laws  of  man’s  spiritual  being  which  seem  con- 
stant, and  which  must  be  reckoned  with  by  any  religion  which  aspires  to  be 
enduring.”  These  are : 

1.  The  Law  of  Environment,  stated  thus:  “Ms  we  think,  we  are."  The 
meaning  is  that  conduct  is  the  result  of  thought.  Religious  ideas,  whatever 
they  may  be,  mould  and  determine  the  character  and  career  of  a man. 
We  may  despise  and  detest  narrow  dogmatists,  and  cry  out  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  creeds  as  much  as  we  please ; we  may  deem  the  doctrinaire  a nui- 
sance, but  “ the  effort  to  get  rid  of  dogma  is  vain  and  illusory.”  Its  power 
has  ever  been  and  must  continue  to  be  felt  in  the  world.  The  order  has  been, 
“ the  teachers  to-day,  the  actors  to-morrow ; Christ  and  His  apostles  to-, 
day,  a Christianized  empire  to-morrow  ; Luther  and  Erasmus  to-day,  the 
Reformation  to-morrow  ; Diderot,  Helvetius  and  Raynal  to-day,  the  revolu- 
tion to-morrow.” 

2.  The  Law  of  Organism.  “Ms  we  are,  we  see."  This  is  the  complement  of 
the  first  law.  It  is  true  that  we  act  under  the  control  of  the  opinions  and  views 
which  we  have  been  taught  and  which  we  have  inherited.  And  then  “ our 
thoughts  take  color  from  our  wishes  and  from  our  character.”  Hence,  one 
man  sees  no  beauty  or  attractiveness  in  a scene  which  completely  captivates 
another.  The  condition  of  the  organism  must  be  taken  into  account.  “ALs 
we  are,  we  see." 

3.  The  Law  of  Sacrifice.  The  defects  in  organism  which  render  us  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  things  aright  are  to  be  removed  by  sacrifice.  Pride, 
pleasure,  every  hindrance  to  success,  must  thus  disappear.  To  become  fruit- 
ful the  corn  of  wheat  must  first  die.  Cross-bearing,  the  discipline  of  sorrow, 
in  a word,  sacrifice  is  the  law  of  progress,  and  it  must  be  an  element  in  any 
religion  that  is  to  exercise  abiding  power  among  men. 

4.  The  Law  of  Indirectness.  “ A man  cannot  perfect  himself  in  anything 
if  he  seek  perfection  directly."  Self-forgetfulness  is  essential  to  this  end. 
The  poet  and  artist  may  be  ruined  by  self-consciousness,  and  by  aiming 
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directly  at  making  verse  and  the  skillful  handling  of  the  brush  and  of  colors, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  the  promptings  of  genius  and  daily  communing 
with  nature.  And  so  with  the  man  who  makes  saintship  his  direct  aim  in- 
stead of  acting  under  the  impulse  of  pure,  generous,  unselfish  love. 

From  these  laws  it  is  inferred  that  the  religion  which  is  to  have  a perma- 
nent hold  upon  men  must  supply  pure  and  great  thoughts — an  adequate  doc- 
trinal environment  of  this  character— must  provide  means  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  may  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  appreciating 
the  truth  presented  to  him — must  also  give  scope  for  and  inculcate  cross- 
bearing as  the  true  secret  to  real  progress,  and,  finally,  it  must  supply  the 
inspiration  of  love  without  which  failure  is  inevitable. 

The  Permanent  Elements  of  Religion  are  declared  to  be  dependence,  fel- 
lowship and  progress.  This  conclusion  being  accepted,  the  various  religions 
of  the  world  undergo  a cursory  review  to  ascertain  how  far  they  supply  the 
means  of  developing  these  elements.  “The  lesser  religions,”  viz.,  the  an- 
cient religion  of  Mexico,  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  are  examined,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  superficially,  and  found  wanting  in  this  respect.  The  universal 
religions,  Islamism,  Buddhism  and  Christianity  yield  more  satisfactory  results. 
As  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  a prelate  of  the  national  Church  of 
England,  Christianity  is  placed  first,  while,  in  harmony  with  the  theological 
fashion  of  the  day,  he  finds  much  in  the  other  two  so-called  universal  reli- 
gions deserving  of  commendation.  Islamism,  for  example,  “ meets  the 
demand  of  dependence,  fails  to  satisfy  naturally  the  instinct  of  fellowship, 
and  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  upon  as  affording  any  efficient  stimulus  towards 
progress.”  Buddhism,  in  its  more  recent  form,  gratifies,  to  some  extent,  the 
desire  for  fellowship,  but  fails  with  respect  to  the  other  two  elements.  Even 
Positivism,  “ in  a measure,  meets  the  demands  of  mankind  for  dependence, 
fellowship  and  progress,”  and  might  be  accepted  as  the  religion  destined  to 
ultimate  success  but  for  the  fatal  difficulty  that  it  limits  itself  to  the  pres- 
ent life. 

The  Bishop  exerts  himself  from  first  to  last,  as  many  others  have  done,  to 
find  as  much  good  as  possible  in  non-Christian  religions.  He  treats  them 
with  uniform  and  considerate  gentleness;  and  seems  anxious  to  discover 
among  their  disjecta  membra,  scattered  over  the  historic  past,  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  mankind.  This  is  the  criterion  by  which  everything 
is  tested.  The  old-fashioned  Protestant  rule  of  faith  is  not  much  drawn 
upon  except  towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  where  a great  deal  is  made  of 
religion  and  personality  and  the  prominence  which  must  be  given  to  love  in 
the  religion  of  the  future. 

One  cannot  help  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  fervor  and  gush  of  the  writer,  as  if 
he  were  at  times  strangely  oblivious  of  the  great  fact  that  “ salvation  is  of 
the  Lord,”  and  not  a patchwork  effected  by  the  human  mind,  or  the  outcome 
of  evolution.  And  to  those  accustomed  to  follow  the  Word  of  God  as  their 
guide,  it  must  be  deeply  disappointing  to  observe  how  little  is  made  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  work  of  His 
Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  attempt  made  to  deal  with  “ the  varying 
standards  of  morals”  (pp.  270-273).  He  either  overlooks  or  has  never  dis- 
covered that  the  eternal  and  immutable  basis  of  the  standard  of  right  is 
the  divine  nature.  That  nature  is  revealed  in  the  works  of  God,  and  pre- 
eminently in  His  Word  and  in  the  person  and  life  of  His  Son,  “ who  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person.” 
Hence,  men  have  a fixed  code  of  morals,  if  they  will  accept  Christ  as  Lord 
of  the  conscience,  listen  to  His  testimony — “ He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father,”  and  obey  His  command,  “ Follow  Me.” 

Montreal.  D.  H.  MacVicah. 
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We  have  occasion  to  notice  also  the  following : 

Diabolology . The  Person  and  Kingdom  of  Satan.  By  Rev.  Edw.  H.  Jew- 
ett, S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York.  (The  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  1889.)  8vo,  pp.  xiii, 
197.  (New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  1889.)  Dr.  Jewett  has  given  us  a 
very  useful  and  eloquent  series  of  lectures,  concerning  which  we  chiefly 
regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  them,  so  that  the  whole  subject  might  be 
fully  discussed.  That  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach  that  man  is  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  personal  powers  of  wickedness,  and  that  reason  has  nothing  to 
object  but  rather  something  to  say  in  corroboration,  Dr.  Jewett  convinc- 
ingly makes  good  against  all  opposers.  How  intimate  a part  of  Christ’s 
teaching  this  is,  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  last  two  lectures— the  latter  of 
which  is  a careful  discussion  of  the  sixth  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  rendering  “ Deliver  us  from  the  Evil  One  ” is  an 
example  of  that  class  of  changes  which  Dr.  Vaughan  (“  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,”  p.  xxi)  describes  as  appearing  startling  or  even  shocking  at 
first  sight,  but  gradually  winning  palliation  and  at  last  acceptance.  Demo- 
niacal possession  is  excellently  but  scarcely  sufficiently  treated  in  the  fifth 
lecture.  The  third  lecture  is  a brave  but  not  obviously  successful  attempt 
to  construct  “ a rational  and  satisfactory  theodicy  ” in  view  of  the  existence 
of  evil.  That  its  origin  is  not  to  be  ascribed  in  any  way  or  degree,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  God,  but  that  it  is  rather  a consequence  “ flowing  from  mis- 
directed powers  on  the  part  of  moral  beings  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of 
freedom”  (p.  37),  Dr.  Jewett  is  safe  in  affirming.  But  herein  is  only  a 
partial  theodicy : though  God  is  neither  the  author  nor  approver  of  sin,  in 
any  case  He  has  permitted  it.  Dr.  Jewett’s  solution  is  that  the  possibility  of 
sin  was  involved  in  the  possibility  of  virtue.  “ As  neither  virtue,  nor  vice, 
depravity  nor  holiness,  ethically  considered,  can  be  created,  but  must  be 
developed  by  free,  self-directed  action  ” (p.  41 ),  God  could  not  include  moral 
agents  among  His  works  without  creating  them  with  and  leaving  them  to  the 
possibility  of  sin.  There  are  several  logical  flaws  in  this  theodicy.  But 
there  is  one  common-sense  objection  to  it  that  is  so  fatal  that  the  ordinary 
man  will  never  accept  it.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  met  the  excuse,  “ But 
a man  must  live,”  with  the  reply,  “I  do  not  see  the  necessity;”  a reply 
which  has  its  affinities  with  our  blessed  Master’s  answer  to  the  tempter 
(Matt,  iv,  4).  The  “could  not”  philosophy, as  applied  to  God,  is  always 
dangerous,  and  in  the  present  application  it  is  liable  to  the  query,  Under 
what  necessity  was  God  for  making  rational  free  agents  at  all,  if  their  making 
involved  the  possibility  or  (if  we  will  not  curtail  His  infinite  foreknowledge) 
the  foreseen  certainty  of  sin  ? On  Dr.  Jewett’s  line  of  argument,  are  we 
not  shut  up  to  saying  either  (1)  that  God  could  not  help  making  them,  or 
(2)  that  He  judged  their  existence  a good  so  great  that  the  possibility  (or 
rather  foreseen  certainty)  of  sin  was  outweighed  by  it  ? On  the  first  hypo- 
thesis, God  is  no  longer  free  ; on  the  second,  evil  is  certainly  conceived  as 
permitted  “as  a means  of  greater  good”— a position  repudiated  abhorrently 
by  Dr.  Jewett  on  pp.  36  and  63,  but  practically  accepted  on  p.  59.  In  any  real 
theodicy  must  we  not  begin  by  admitting  (1)  that  God  could  have  prevented 
sin  ; and  (2)  that  the  fact  that  He  has  not  prevented  it  proves  that,  in  this 
sense,  He  chose  to  have  sin  in  the  world— not  as  if  He  directly  or  indirectly  is 
the  author  of  it,  or  approves  of  it— but, as  one  who  permitsit  ontheonehand 
righteously,  and  on  the  other  not  arbitrarily,  but  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son ? This  is  the  sound  position  quoted  from  Edwards  on  p.  63  only  to  be 
disapproved.  The  simple  question,  Why  did  God  create  those  special  angels 
in  whom,  as  He  clearly  foresaw,  the  metaphysical  possibility  of  evil  would 
pass  into  the  hideous  actuality  of  sin  ? uncovers  many  common  fallacies. 
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Christian  Philosophy,  ii.  By  Ephraim  L.  Frothingliam  and  Arthur  L. 
Frothingham.  8vo,  pp.  72-131.  (Baltimore:  A.  L.  Frothingliam,  805  Cathe- 
dral St.,  1890.)  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Frothingham’s  “ Christian  Philosophy  ” 
was  reviewed  in  The  Presbyterian  Review , for  October,  1888  (Vol.  ix,  p.  689). 
Its  essentially  dualistic  conception  of  “primordial  opposites”  is  even  more 
prominent  in  this  second  part  and  leads  to  the  further  dualistic  conception 
of  a creation,  as  such,  needing  redemption  (why  re-demption  V)  (p,  1241. 
Redemption  thus  becomes  rather  the  completion  of  the  creative  process,  and 
as  such  necessary  ; and  a twofold  incarnation  of  God— one  eternal  and  uni- 
versal, the  other  temporal  and  individual — is  posited  as  its  necessary  ground. 
“ We  conceive  that  as  the  Universe  of  Phenomenal  Nature,  or  the  macro- 
cosmic  creation  comes  into  existence  in  a natural  condition — chaotic  and 
lawless  in  form,  essentially  dead  and  unconscious,  discordant  and  diverse  in 
principle— so  human  nature,  as  a microcosmie  creature,  must  first  exist  as  a 
natural,  dualistic,  and  discordant  phenomenon,  representing  absolute  and 
dissolutive  principles,  conscious  of  nothing  but  unreal  appearances  which  are 
the  opposite  of  what  they  seem,  and  governed  internally  by  the  dissolutive 
laws  of  diversity,  partiality,  and  separation,  by  which  it  is  antagonized  to 
God,”  etc.  (p.  116).  As  it  was  “ the  object  of  God  in  His  Eternal  and  Uni- 
versal Incarnation,  to  raise  the  phenomenal  nature  out  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  natural  death,  in  which  it  is  governed  by  the  Infernal  Separative  prin- 
ciple and  is  antagonized  to  Him,  into  an  orderly  condition  of  Spiritual  Life, 
in  which  it  is  governed  by  the  divine  Unitive  Principle,  and  is  reconciled  or 
made  at  one  with  Himself  ” (p.  104) ; so  it  is  “ the  object  of  God,  in  His 
Temporal  and  Individual  Incarnation  as  Christ-Jesus,  to  raise  the  human 
nature  out  of  the  natural  condition,  in  which  it  is  governed  by  destructive 
law  and  antagonized  to  Him  and  to  His  Christ,  into  a spiritual  condition 
governed  by  Divine  law  and  reconciled  to  Himself,  by  realizing  in  Himself  a 
form  of  human  existence  at  one  with  His  Divine  Existence,  and  ‘ an  image 
of  His  Own  Eternity,’”  etc.  (p.  120).  Mr.  Frothingham’s  logic  here  seems 
to  us  to  be  perfect ; no  other  view  of  redemption  is  possible  on  dualistic  pre- 
suppositions, however  subtle.  But  the  Scriptures  obviously  teach  precisely 
the  opposite  doctrine.  The  effort  to  Christianize  dualism  can  result  no 

otherwise  now  than  in  the  early  days  of  Christian  thought. Studies  in 

Eschatology.  The  Thousand  Years  in  Both  Testaments.  With  Supplementary 
Discussions,  etc.  By  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  xxii,  493. 
(Chicago  and  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell,  [1889].)  In  this  elaborate 
work,  Dr.  West  has  brought  not  only  the  light  of  learning  but  also  some- 
thing very  like  the  fire  of  genius  to  the  defense  of  the  premillennial  explana- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  the  End-time;  but  has  not  succeeded  in  free- 
ing it  from  its  essential  artificiality.  In  the  first  section  of  the  book  (from 
which  it  obtains  its  name)  he  seeks  Old  Testament  adumbrations  of  “ the 
thousand  years  ” in  such  passages  as  Hos.  vi,  2 ; Isa.  xxiv,  22;  Ezek.  xxxviii, 
8.  Elsewhere  (p.  260  sq.),  he  finds  similar  New  Testament  hints  in  such 
passages  as  John  v,  21-29;  1 Cor.  xv,  23-28.  In  the  supplementary  discussions 
we  have  among  other  things  a full  study  of  Daniel’s  seventy  weeks — Dr. 
West’s  theory  of  which  is  that  they  must  be  calculated  with  an  interval  in 
the  midst  of  the  first  week  and  another  long  one  after  the  sixty-ninth.  The 
admission  of  intervals,  however,  destroys  at  once  their  chronological  value. 
Were  we  shut  up  to  their  literal  interpretation,  we  should  be  forced  into 
Rabbi  Isaac’s  judgment  (p.  177),  that  “ the  Christians  know  nothing  clearly 
about  either  their  beginning  or  their  ending.”  AVe  have  read  with  most 
interest  the  discussions  on  symbolical  numbers,  the  structure  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  Jewish  testimony  to  the  thousand  years.  Dr.  West  thinks 
that  the  recapitulation  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been 
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the  bane  of  exposition  since  Augustine  (p.  405);  we  are  afraid  we  must 
rather  consider  its  frank  recognition  the  condition  of  all  successful  interpre- 
tation of  the  book,  which  seems  to  us  to  advance,  so  to  speak,  in  a spiral 
movement.  Our  own  tendency  is  also  to  return  to  Augustine  in  interpreting 
the  thousand  years ; in  which  again  we  cannot  expect  Dr.  West’s  approval. 
Without  pretending  to  certainty  in  the  matter,  we  think  very  much  can  be 
said  for  the  view  that  the  thousand  years  are  the  Christian  dispensation,  as 
looked  upon  from  the  standpoint  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  in  accordance  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  section,  xix,  11-xxii,  5,  which  portrays  the 
“sevenfold  triumph.”  The  same  period,  from  one  point  of  view,  may  be  a 
period  of  death  and  conflict — three  and  a half  years ; and  from  another,  a 
period  of  triumph — one  thousand  years,  whether  the  thousand  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cube  of  ten  or  (more  probably)  as  twice  ten  jubilees.  In  general, 
we  regard  the  premillennial  view  as  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  constant 
representation  by  the  Hew  Testament  of  the  Second  Advent  as  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment;  though  no  doubt  the  extreme  post- 
millennial  view  is  equally  untenable  in  view  of  the  consistent  Scriptural  teach- 
ing that  we  know  not  when  the  Lord  may  come.  A satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  eschatology  must  begin  by  recognizing  the  present  dispen- 
sation as  “ the  last  days,”  during  which  Christ  makes  His  conquests,  and 
after  which  is  only  that  “ world  to  come”  on  which  every  Christian’s  death- 
less hope  is  set. The  Scriptural  View  of  Divine  Grace.  Is  it  Universalistic, 

Arminian,  or  Calvinistic  ? Ten  Propositions.  By  Rufus  M.  Stanbrough. 
12mo,  pp.  292.  (Chicago  and  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell.)  This  is  a 
plain  and  popular  Scriptural  refutation  of  Universalism  in  a logically  ordered 
series  of  propositions,  beginning  with  Christ  the  Judge  and  ending  with  the 
irreversibleness  of  the  penalty.  “Jesus,”  says  Mr.  Stanbrough  truly,  “has 
so  shaped  His  teachings  as  to  make  probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
believers  in  Christianity  understand  Him  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
condemnation”  (p.  200).  He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  case  is  so  plain 
as  really  to  be  undeniable.  This  is  acknowledged  even  by  open-minded 
Universalists.  For  example,  Theodore  Parker  declares,  “ To  me  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Jesus  taught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  if  the  Evangelists 
— the  first  three  I mean— are  to  be  treated  as  inspired.  I can  understand  His 
language  in  no  other  way  ” (p.  112).  Similarly,  Samuel  Davidson  might  have 
been  cited,  who,  after  quoting  Matt,  xviii,  8 ; xxv,  41, 46,  and  the  like,  sums 
up,  “ If  the  words  of  Jesus  in  these,  places  be  correctly  reported,  He  taught 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment”  (“The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things,”  p. 
135).  At  an  earlier  point  he  says  of  the  Bible  at  large,  “If  a specific  sense 
be  attached  to  words,  never-ending  misery  is  enunciated.  On  the  presump- 
tion that  one  doctrine  is  taught,  it  is  the  eternity  of  hell  torments 

Bad  exegesis  may  attempt  to  banish  it  from  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
but  it  is  still  there,”  etc.  (p.  133).  Mr.  Stanbrough ’s  volume  is  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  we  know  of  the  Bible’s  teaching  on  this  matter,  for  a popular 

audience. The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolution.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  etc.  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  x,  119. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1890.)  This  edition  differs  from  the 
first  (noticed  in  The  Presbyterian  Review , July,  1888,  Yol.  ix,  p.  510),  only  in 
the  insertion  of  an  interesting  chapter  on  “ Final  Cause  in  Evolution,”  pp. 

69-92. Inspiration  and  the  Bible.  An  Inquiry.  By  Robert  F.  Horton, 

M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xiv,  256.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1889.)  This  book,  then,  in  its 
second  edition,  was  reviewed  rather  fully  in  The  Presbyterian  Review  for 
April,  1889  (Yol.  x,  p.  324).  The  fourth  edition  appears  to  be  an  unaltered 
reprint  of  the  second.  "We  see  no  reason  for  withdrawing  or  modifying  our 
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adverse  judgment  on  the  book. Der  riclitige  Standpunkt  zur  Beurtheilung 

der  abweichenden  theologischen  Anschauungen.  Vortrag  gelialten  in  Olten  auf 
der  Generalversammlung  der  sckweizeriscli-kirclilichen  Gesellschaft,  den  19. 
Juni  1889,  von  Lie.  Karl  Marti,  Pfarrer  in  Muttenz.  8vo,  pp.  26.  (Basel: 
Louis  Jenke,  1890.)  Pastor  Marti  is  a Swiss  Ritschlite  and  desires  tolieal  the 
strifes  of  theological  parties  through  the  application  of  the  Ritschlian  prin- 
ciple that  Christianity  consists  not  in  formulated  truth  but  in  an  ethical  life. 
The  right  standpoint  for  estimating  theological  conceptions,  he  thinks,  is  not 
by  comparison  with  the  theological  conceptions  we  have  already  attained, 
much  less  by  comparison  with  the  formulated  creeds  whether  of  the  Protest- 
ant or  universal  Church,  not  even  by  comparison  with  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  solely  by  the  test  whether  their  adherents  practically 
live  in  the  conviction  that  Christ  is  their  Lord,  awakened  by  the  experience 

of  His  living  power. Sound  Doctrine  and  Christian  Ritual.  By  H.  K. 

Lewis.  An  Address.  12mo,  pp.  58.  (London : T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1890.) 
The  feeling  expressed  by  some  that  Ritschlianism  cannot  take  root  among 
English-speaking  peoples  may  be  dispelled  by  a comparison  of  this  pamphlet 
with  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Lewis  knows  nothing  of  Ritschl ; but  his  ground- 
conception  is  the  same.  So  far  as  this  one-sided  attitude  is  a reaction  from 
an  over-emphasis  of  the  intellectual  or  institutional  sides  of  Christian  life,  we 
will  all  sympathize  with  it.  Christian  fellowship  is  “ the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit and  saving  faith  is  “ not  a Creed,  but  a living  trust,  which  worketh 
by  love.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  “ for  personal  sanctity,  a formulated  sys- 
tem of  dogmas,  however  correct,  is  totally  inadequate ; for  holiness  is  of  the 
spirit,  not  of  the  intellect.”  But  it  does  not  follow  that  theology,  therefore, 
“ is  a science  which,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the  Christian  life , is  a super- 
fluity,” or,  as  it  is  hinted,  a hindrance  (p.  11).  Nor  does  it  follow  from  the 
overstress  laid  on  ritual  in  the  Anglican  “ Catholic  revival,”  that  therefore 
the  “ Sacraments  ” have  been  a source  of  delusion,  of  incalculable  mischief, 
and  a great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christ’s  Christianity  in  the  world ; 
“ seeing  that  He  intended  His  Church  to  disavow  all  outward  rites  and  to  be 
only  and  altogether  spiritual  in  deed  as  well  as  in  spirit.”  Christianity  is  a 
life;  but  as  Dr.  Darling  says,  so  is  an  idiot— a life  with  the  brains  left  out ; 
and  we  may  add,  a life  without  an  organism  through  which  to  manifest  itself 
is  not  for  this  world.  One-sided  emphasis  on  the  “ spiritual  ” side  of  Chris- 
tianity is  only  a little  less  false  or  dangerous  than  one-sided  emphasis  on  the 
intellectual  or  the  institutional  side.  We  cannot  consider  that  spirit  hope- 
ful which  only  flounders  in  the  depths  of  the  apostle’s  argument  in  Romans 
(p.  33)  and  disregards  the  Lord’s  parting  command  to  “ Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  Me.” A Review  of  Dr.  A.  V.  G.  Allen’s  Biography  of  Jonathan 

Edwards.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  46.  (Boston  : Our  Day 
Publishing  Co.,  1890.)  Prof.  Allen  has  been  unfortunate  as  a historian  of 
religious  thought.  Mr.  Spalding’s  pamphlet  was  a not  very  satisfactory,  in- 
deed, but  a deserved  rebuke  of  his  misunderstanding  of  Augustine,  in  “ The 
Continuity  of  Christian  Thought;”  and  Dr.  Wellman’s  pamphlet  is  a just, 
though  sometimes  overdrastic,  protest  against  his  occasional  misunderstanding 
of  the  theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  With  that  theology  Prof.  Allen  has 
little  sympathy ; and  although  his  remarks  on  it  are  sometimes  suggestive,  he 
sometimes  shows  insufficient  acquaintance  with  it,  and  sometimes  wholly 
misapprehends  it.  It  remains  an  inexplicable  problem  on  what  principle  the 
preparation  of  this  biography  was  committed  to  hands  so  little  suitable.  Dr. 

Wellman’s  criticism  is  a clear  exhibition  of  some  of  its  faults. Why  I am 

a New  Churchman.  By  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  126.  (Phila- 
delphia : American  New  Church  Tract  and  Publication  Society,  1890.)  A 
very  attractive  statement  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Church;  but  less  sue- 
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cessful  in  its  occasional  statement  of  the  common  Christian  belief.  It  is  not 
the  common  opinion  that  the  spirit  is  without  substance.  Neither  is  it  the 
common  faith  that  God  “ stood  aloof  and  in  stern  majesty  closed  His  ears  to  the 
imploring  cry  of  suffering  and  dying  men  for  help,  imtil  some  one  had  paid 
their  debt  to  the  uttermost  farthing;”  or,  that  God  sent  “another  Divine 
Being  ” to  die  for  them.  We  all  believe  that  He  loved  us  from  the  beginning’ 
and  that  “He  came  Himself.”  To  all  who  want  in  succinct  and  popular 
shape  the  most  acceptable  statement  of  the  Swedenborgian  faith,  this  little 

book  may  be  safely  recommended. The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  Church 

Unions.  Lecture  and  Letters.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Maelaren,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  Knox  College,  Toronto.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Rev.  Dr.  Langtry's  Letters  in  reply  to  Dr.  Maelaren,  and  also  the 
Lambeth  Articles.  8vo,  pp.  61.  (Toronto  : Presbyterian  News  Co.,  1890.) 
Dr.  Maelaren  having  delivered  a judicious  lecture  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  Church  and  Church  Unity  at  the  opening  of  Knox  College,  last  autumn, 
it  became  the  subject  of  a mild  newspaper  controversy ; hence,  this  interest- 
ing pamphlet.  The  view  which  Dr.  Maelaren  takes  is  the  common  Protestant 
and  obviously  Scriptural  one,  and  he  states  it  with  clearness  and  force.  If 
the  churches  would  strive  a little  more  for  “ brotherly  union  and  concord,” 
rather  than  for  ecclesiastical  uniformity,  our  Lord’s  high-priestly  prayer  for 

His  Church  would  be  more  fully  realized. Five  Sermons  on  the  “ Five 

Points.,,  By  Edward  B.  Hodge,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bur- 
lington, N.J.  8vo,  pp.  67.  (Burlington,  N.J. : The  Author,  1890.)  A series 
of  calm,  judicious,  and  convincing  sermons  on  the  “ Five  Points ” of  Cal- 
vinism, which  may  set  a worthy  example  to  Presbyterian  pastors  in  this  day 
of  anti-Calvinist ic  agitation.  Presbyterian  pastors  should  see  to  it  that  the 
reproach  shall  not  be  true  of  them,  that  the  “ doctrines  of  the  Confession  are 
not  preached.”  The  preaching  that  has  awakened  the  world  to  righteousness 
in  the  mouth  of  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Edwards,  Whitfield, 
Malan,  Spurgeon,  has  the  future  in  its  hands  whenever  it  once  more  is  sounded 
forth  as  faithfully  and  boldly  as  they  proclaimed  it. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


IY.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Musica  Ecclesiastica  ; The  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
Kempis.  With  a Preface  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  New  York : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.,  1889. 

This  is  an  edition  of  a book  of  devout  meditations  and  prayers  more 
widely  translated  and  used  in  the  Christian  world  than  any  other,  except  the 
Bible.  The  special  peculiarity  of  the  present  version  in  English  appears 
from  the  wrords  at  the  head  of  the  title-page,  “Musica  Ecclesiastica,”  and 
from  the  added  claim : “ Now  for  the  first  time  set  forth  in  rhythmic  sen- 
tences, according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  author.”  The  version  is 
made  from  the  text  of  the  edition  of  Dr.  Carl  Hirsche,  Berlin,  1874.  He 
first  restored  the  text  to  its  original  form,  following  out  a suggestion  found 
by  him  in  an  old  Belgian  chronicle,  contemporary  with  the  “Imitatio,” 
which  states  that  Thomas  “ wrote  the  ‘ Qui  Sequitur  ’ in  metre.”  On  subject- 
ing the  MSS.  of  1441,  written  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  and  preserved  in  the 
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Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  to  the  most  minute  and  skillful  study,  not  of  its 
words  only,  but  especially  of  certain  hitherto-neglected  points  and  stops  and 
marks  of  division ; and  after  elucidating  also  the  rhythmical  structure  per- 
vading the  whole  work,  Dr.  Hirsche  rearranged  the  entire  text  accordingly. 
It  thus  appeared  evidently  composed  so  as  to  be  chanted  by  devout  readers, 
either  in  literal  obedience  to  St.  Paul’s  repeated  injunctions,  as  in  Col.  iii, 
16,  “ Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom  ; teaching  and 
admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing 
with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord or  because  of  a mystical  and  poetic 
bent  of  mind  like  that  of  our  own  Edwards,  who  often,  as  he  tells  us,  “ sung 
or  chanted  forth  in  a low  voice  his  praises.”  A further  close  comparison  of 
this  MSS.  with  other  writings  of  Thomas,  as  to  punctuation,  rhythm  and 
rhymes,  also  showed  the  close  similarity  between  the  “ Imitatio  Cliristi  ” and 
other  undoubted  writings  of  his.  This  not  only  explains  the  title,  “ Musica 
Ecelesiastica,”  found  on  the  earliest  English  MSS.  of  the  work,  but  is  an 
important,  if  not  decisive,  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  evidence,  both 
external  and  internal,  of  its  authorship  by  Thomas  lLemmerchen,  of  Kem- 
pen,  named  in  school  and  cloister  and  known  to  the  world  since  as  Thomas  a 
Kempis. 

Canon  Liddon’s  brief  Preface  answers  the  question,  “ Why  is  it  that  for 
the  last  four  centuries  the  “ Imitation  of  Christ  ” has  stood  higher  than 
any  other  book  of  devotion  in  the  heart  and  judgment  of  millions  of 
Christians  ?”  He  closes  it  with  saying  : “ To  all  previous  editions,  Hirsche’s 
is  related  as  a Hebrew  or  English  edition  of  the  Psalter  which  exhibits  the 
parallelisms  to  an  edition  which  prints  the  Psalms  as  though  they  were 
prose.  The  difference  is  not  only  or  chiefly  one  of  literary  form ; the  mind  is 
led  by  the  poetical  arrangement  to  dwell  with  a new  intelligence  and  intensity 
upon  clauses  and  words,  and  to  discern  with  new  eyes  their  deeper  meanings, 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts.” 

The  translator’s  Preface  briefly  marks  the  contrast  between  the  surround- 
ing era  of  contending  nations  and  rival  popes,  and  of  discontent  and  evil  in 
clerical  and  private  life,  and  this  serene  and  devout  meditation  in  that 
secluded  cloister,  so  wholly  unmoved  by  or  unaware  of  it  all.  He  touches 
upon  Thomas’  simple  childhood  in  the  peasant  home  at  Kempen,  near 
Cologne,  and  school  training  among  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life  at  Deven- 
ter, and  his  pious  industry  during  a lengthened  life  in  the  monastery  of  Mt. 
St.  Agnes,  near  Zwolle,  copying  for  many  years  missals,  the  Bible,  and 
religious  books;  and,  later,  himself  writing  and  sending  abroad  letters,  reli- 
gious biographies,  treatises,  sermons,  and  hymns,  and  teaching  sacred  things. 
The  leading  religious  thought  and  attitude  of  the  one  work  of  Thomas 
which  has  lived  to  feed  the  spiritual  life  of  so  many  world-wide  generations 
of  believers  are  briefly  estimated  and  explained  in  their  connection  with 
preceding  and  contemporary  phases  of  Christian  life  and  teaching,  and  in 
contrast  with  their  more  ethical  and  outwardly  active  forms  in  recent  times. 
He  is  “ the  St.  John  of  devotional  literature,”  and  his  work  “ is  a record  of 
hidden  spiritual  struggle,  and  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  soul  and  God 
alone  it  is  separated  from  all  creeds.  Resting  on  them,  it  is  above  them.” 
This  various  introductory  matter,  though  of  course  brief  and  incomplete, 
and  sometimes  rather  too  sketchy  in  its  style  to  befit  the  work  which  follows 
it,  will  yet  be  serviceable  to  the  general  reader. 

The  version  itself  is,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  close  to  the  original,  and 
generally  good,  but  marred  occasionally  by  a hardly  successful  attempt  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  rhythmical  expression,  or  to  reproduce  with  felicity 
the  real  meaning,  or  the  terse  simplicity,  or  dignity,  or  grace  of  the  Latin 
phrase.  Without  citing  many  single  words  and  lines,  we  have,  as  illustra- 
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tive  of  these  imperfections,  selected  the  most  marked  instance  in  the  pas- 
sage in  chapter  34,  rendered  thus : 

“ O blaze  that  shines  forever 
High  above  all  the  fires  of  earth, 

Lighten  in  flashes  from  above, 

Finding  a way  into  the  secret  chambers  of  my  heart. 

Singular  pains  seem  to  be  taken  here  to  avoid  some  such  natural  and 
equally  rhythmical  rendering  as  this : 

“ O Everlasting  Light, 

Surpassing  all  created  beams, 

Flash  forth  thy  brightness  from  on  high, 

Piercing  to  all  recesses  of  my  heart.” 


The  American  reprint,  which  is  tasteful  and,  in  one  form,  very  inexpen- 
sive, may  well  extend  very  widely  among  us  the  devout  use  of  this  priceless 
hook. 

Princeton.  William  A.  Packard. 


The  Sunday-school  : Its  Origin,  Mission,  Method  and  Auxilia- 
ries. The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures,  before  Yale  Divinity  School,  1888. 

By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Editor  of  the  “ Sunday  School  Times,”  etc. 

Philadelphia:  John  D.  Wattles,  1888.  8vo,  pp.  415. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  Dr.  Trumbull  would  receive 
the  invitation  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  the  Sunday-school,  on  the 
Lyman  Beecher  foundation,  at  Yale  University.  For  a man  who  for  thirty 
years  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  great  Sunday-school 
movement  of  this  country,  and  on  whom  the  importance  of  this  work  has 
been  growing  all  these  years,  this  invitation  would  be  a recognition,  not  of 
himself  simply,  but  of  the  incalculable  value  of  that  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life  work.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  beforehand,  the  earnest- 
ness, concentration  of  powers  and  material,  developed  and  gathered  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  profound  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  literary  industry,  and 
painstaking,  with  which  he  has  prepared  these  lectures. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  has  ever  appeared  a better  treatise  on  the 
Sunday-school  than  these  Yale  lectures.  “The  Sunday-school — Its  Jewish 
Origin  and  Christian  Adoption ; Seventeen  Centuries  of  its  Varying  Progress ; 
Its  Modern  Revival  and  Expansion  ; Its  Influence  on  the  Family;  Its  Mem- 
bership and  its  Management ; Its  Teachers  and  their  Training ; The  Pastor 
and  the  Sunday-school ; Its  Auxiliary  Training  Agencies ; Preaching  to  Chil- 
dren, its  Importance  and  its  Difficulties;  Its  Principles  and  its  Methods.” 
The  book  is  great  in  its  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
as  distinguished  from  the  preaching,  as  one  of  God’s  chief  methods  of  evan- 
gelization and  nurture  of  souls.  It  is  especially  great  in  its  grasp  of  the 
fundamental  idea  underlying  all  Sunday-school  work,  that  the  Church  of 
God  in  all  dispensations,  and  in  all  ages,  is  essentially  a teacher  of  His  Word, 
and  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  purpose  is  impossible  unless  the  Church 
obeys  the  divine  command  to  disciple,  make  scholars  out  of  all  nations,  turn  the 
whole  world  into  a school  of  the  Word  of  God,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Trumbull  himself  tells  us  that 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  first  entered  the  Sunday-school  field  as  his  life 
work,  he  was  led  by  criticisms  to  enter  “ upon  a critical  examination  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  of  outside  history,  in  order  to  learn  more  surely 
what  was  God’s  chiefest  provision  for  the  ingathering  and  for  religious 
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up-bringing  of  the  children  of  men.”  It  was  thus  he  was  led  to  recognize  the 
Sunday-school  as  substantially  God’s  chosen  agency  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  for  converting  and  training  those  whom  His  Church  is  designed  to 
evangelize  and  instruct.  The  material  which  he  thus  gathered  has  been  pre- 
served, and  with  ideas  and  experiences  enlarged  by  his  labors  as  editor  of  that 
preeminent  religious  periodical,  the  Sunday  School  Times,  has  been  completed 
and  systematized  in  these  lectures.  Although  himself  facile  princeps  of  Sun- 
day-school advocates  and  expositors  and  editors,  he  has  not  been  content  to  use 
his  own  powers  and  material — he  has  called  to  his  assistance  eminent  spe- 
cialists, such  as  Drs.  J.  A.  Broadus,  M.  B.  Riddle,  E.  T.  Bartlett,  W.  J.  Mann 
and  seven  others.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  any  variation  of  style 
or  thought  in  the  volume,  so  thoroughly  has  the  trained  editor  and  author 
fused  all  their  investigations  in  the  furnace  of  his  own  heart  and  mind,  and 
stamped  upon  them  his  own  image  and  superscription. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking  and  important  chapter,  or 
rather,  lecture.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  chapter  is  the  third,  in 
which  he  pictures  the  religious  life  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  modern  Sunday-school  movement  began ; then  the  great  re- 
vival under  Whitfield  and  W esley ; the  nature  and  the  progress  of  the  Sunday- 
school  movement  begun  by  Robert  Raikes,  and  its  influence  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  He  gives  the  best  account  here  of  the  introduction  of  Sunday- 
schools  into  America,  and  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  their  power.  In 
this  connection  he  attributes  much  of  the  success  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  beginning  of  the  English  system  of  public-school  education,  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  adoption  of  penny  postage  in  Great  Britain,  the  organization 
of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London,  to  the  Sunday-school  movement.  He  quotes  the  eloquent  words  of 
Mr.  John  Bright,  and  the  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Adam  Smith.  Indeed,  this 
lecture  is  a masterpiece. 

If  the  reviewer  is  called  upon  to  point  out  defects,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
mention  the  definition  of  his  subject : “ A Sunday-school  is  an  agency  of  the 
Church  by  which  the  Word  of  God  is  taught  interlocutorially,  or,  catecheti- 
cally,  to  children  and  other  learners,  clustered  in  groups  or  classes,  under 
separate  teachers : all  these  groups  or  classes  being  associated  under  a com- 
mon head.”  The  question  might  be  asked  by  any  one  who  has  studied  Dr. 
Trumbull’s  book  on  “ Teachers  and  Teaching,”  why  he  uses  the  expression 
“taught  interlocutorially  or  catechetically.”  In  that  work  he  hammers, 
drills,  reiterates  and  emphasizes  over  and  over  again,  that  there  can  be 
no  teaching  that  is  not  interlocutory  or  catechetical.  And  then  one  might 
ask,  Is  it  absolutely  indispensable  to  a Sunday-school  that  “ children  and 
other  learners  should  be  clustered  in  groups  and  classes  under  separate 
teachers  ?”  Might  there  not  be  a Sunday-school  in  which  one  preeminent 
instructor  did  all  the  teaching  V By  insisting  on  all  these  parts  of  his  defini- 
tion, as  containing  essential  characteristics  of  the  Sunday-school,  he  compels 
the  reader  to  fear  that  many  of  his  assertions  concerning  the  Jewish  origin 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  antediluvian  origin — of  the  Sunday-school,  are  far 
fetched.  He  exhibits  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Tar- 
gums  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  Sunday-school.  It  would  be  somewhat 
of  a task  for  the  untrained  imagination  to  picture  Methuselah,  Sliem,  and 
Eber,  Melchizedek,  Moses,  and  Samuel  as  Sunday-school  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents ; or  Jacob  and  Dinah,  his  daughter,  and  Joshua  as  Sunday  scholars. 
If,  however,  the  accomplished  author  had  been  content  to  define  the  Sunday- 
school  as : the  Church  studying  and  teaching  the  Bible,  it  would  not  be  so  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  Abraham,  Moses,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  taught  the  Word  of 
God  to  assembled  youth  and  adults,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  the  Sunday-school, 
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as  the  teaching  service  of  the  Church,  had  an  integral  position  in  the  Church 
from  its  very  beginning.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  sixth 
lecture,  that  Dr.  Trumbull  has,  in  his  life,  given  far  more  attention  to  teach- 
ers’ meetings  than  to  normal  or  training  classes  for  teachers.  And  I have  my 
doubts  whether  he  is  altogether  judicious  in  the  preference  which  he  gives 
to  young  teachers  over  those  of  greater  age  and  experience.  But  these  are 
mere  specks  in  the  marble  of  a beautiful  statue.  Typographically  the  vol- 
ume is  a beautiful  one  ; the  binding  is  superb,  the  clearest  of  type,  margins 
broad,  the  heaviest  of  paper.  Opposite  the  title-page  is  a fac  simile  of  the 
letter  from  the  faculty  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  commending  these  lec- 
tures as  instructive  and  interesting,  and  in  this  commendation  every  reader 
unites. 

Philadelphia.  James  A.  Worden. 


The  following  are  also  worthy  of  mention : 

From  Westermann  & Co.  we  have  received  Biiclierlcleinode  Evangelischer 
Theologen.  Yon  Friederich  Zimmer.  Zweite  Auflage.  (Gotha:  F.  A. 
Perthes.)  This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  Library  of  Theological  Classics  to 
which  it  is  to  serve  as  an  Introduction.  It  consists  of  the  opinions  of  well- 
known  evangelical  theologians  of  the  present  time  upon  the  books  which  are 
of  particular  value  for  culture  and  edification.  The  editor  obtained  these 
opinions  by  direct  communication  with  their  authors.  They  are,  of  course, 
subjective,  but  this  rather  adds  to  their  value  as  being  the  results  of  experi- 
ence. At  the  end  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  writings  referred  to,  with 
brief  bibliographical  details.  The  only  American  name  that  we  have 
observed  is  that  of  H.  W.  Beecher  (1).  Among  the  contributors  are  Dorner, 
Erdmann,  Dusterdieck,  Christlieb,  Delitzsch,  Hase,  Hausrath,  Hilgenfeld, 
Lechler,  Luthardt,  Merx,  Ohler,  Scherer,  Schiirer,  Stocker,  Strack,  Zockler, 
Godet,  and  Grimm.  The  interest  of  such  a compilation  is  greater  than  its 
profitableness,  because,  the  editor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  use- 
fulness of  a book  depends  so  much  upon  the  eyes  that  read  it,  there  being 
few  writers  like  Calvin  and  Bengel  that  successfully  challenge  universal 
attention.  But  its  aid  will  no  doubt  render  the  Library  of  Classics  it  intro- 
duces more  worthy  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims. Laudes  Domini.  A Selec- 

tion of  Spiritual  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern,  for  the  Sunday-school.  By 
Charles  S.  Bobinson.  (The  Century  Co.)  This  book,  the  latest  from  the  hand 
of  its  experienced  author,  bears  witness  to  his  taste  and  skill.  Yet  we  are 
of  the  old-fashioned  people  who  think  that  the  hymns  that  are  best  for  adults 
are  also  the  best  for  the  children,  and  should  be  the  staple  of  what  they  are 
called  to  sing  and  to  get  by  heart ; and  that  therefore  the  same  book  should 
be  used  in  the  congregation  and  in  the  class-room,  with  the  addition  for  the 
latter  of  a few  leaflets  for  special  occasions.  But  novelty  seems  to  be  all  the 
rage  in  these  days,  and  hence  the  celerity  with  which  one  new  book  chases 
another  out  of  use ; the  vocabulary  being  exhausted  for  titles  with  which  to 

designate  the  fresh  candidates  for  popular  favor. What  Jesus  Says.  An 

Arrangement  of  the  Words  of  our  Saviour  under  Appropriate  Headings.  By 
the  Rev.  Frank  Russell,  D.D.  (The  Baker  & Taylor  Co.)  This  book  shows 
the  skillful  execution  of  a very  good  plan,  one  that  tends  to  make  those  who 
use  it  more  familiar  than  they  would  otherwise  be  with  the  variety  and  in- 
tensity of  Christ’s  teachings.  Yet  we  observe  some  questionable  things. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  life  described  in  Matthew  xxii,  30,  is  indeed  one 
without  marriage,  but  one  sees  no  reason  to  call  it,  as  Dr.  Russell  does,  “A 
life  above  marriage.”  So  again,  under  “ Hell  ” are  quoted  alike  the  passages 
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which  speak  of  Hades  and  those  which  speak  of  Gehenna.  There  is  an  Index 
that  is  minute  and  full.  The  only  objection  we  see  to  the  book  is  its  apparent 
countenance  of  the  popular  error  that  there  is  a superior  excellence  and 
authority  in  what  Christ  said  over  what  He  by  the  Spirit  taught  and  enabled 
the  apostles  to  say,  thus  setting  one  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  opposition 
to  the  other  part.  To  sanction  this  distinction  is  to  dishonor  the  Holy 

Ghost  and  play  into  the  hands  of  errorists. The  People's  Bible.  Discourses 

upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Jos.  Parker,  D.D.  Yol.  ix : 1 Chron.  x ; 2 Chron. 
xx.  (Funk  & Wagnalls.)  The  previous  issues  of  this  voluminous  work 
having  been  noticed  as  they  appeared,  it  is  not  needful  now  to  do  much  more 
than  announce  the  new  volumes  as  they  come  from  the  press.  All  bear  the 
same  general  character.  There  is  not  much  of  fresh  or  trustworthy  exposi- 
tion, but  there  is  a great  deal  of  vigorous  and  often  impressive  remark  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  Scripture.  The  prayers  continue  to  be  sui  generis, 
trains  of  serious  thought,  sometimes  studied  and  magniloquent,  but  never 
devotional  or  such  as  to  lift  the  worshiper  up  to  heaven’s  gate.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  Dr.  Parker,  in  quoting  and  commenting  on  the  eulogy 
pronounced  in  1 Chronicles  (viii,  14)  on  the  Gadites  who  came  to  David’s  aid 
in  Ziklag,  fails  to  observe  the  increased  vigor  and  point  given  by  the  Revised 
Version  to  the  clause,  “ One  of  the  least  was  over  an  hundred  and  the  greatest 
over  a thousand,”  by  the  more  accurate  rendering,  “ He  that  was  least  was 
equal  to  an  hundred  and  the  greatest  to  a thousand.”  Exegesis  is  not  the 

author’s/orie,  though  he  can  at  times  make  very  acute  remarks. Studies 

in  the  Book.  First  Series.  By  Revere  F.  Weidner,  Professor  and  Doctor  of 
Theology.  (Chicago  and  New  York : F.  H.  Revell.)  This  volume,  prepared 
for  the  students  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  Moody  is 
President,  treats  of  the  New  Testament  Historical  Books,  the  general  Epis- 
tles and  the  Apocalypse.  Each  study  is  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Word,  and  the  other  with  a doctrinal  theme.  The  whole  is 
extremely  well  done  and  must  prove  a valuable  help  to  any  careful  student. 
A feature  of  special  importance  is  the  array  of  proof-texts  given  to  sustain 

and  elucidate  every  point  stated  in  the  outlines. College  of  Colleges.  Led 

by  D.  L.  Moody  and  Taught  by  Rev.  I.  D.  Driver , Bishop  Foss , Prof.  Har- 
per, etc.  Session  of  1889.  Edited  by  Fred.  L.  Norton.  (Ibid.)  Under  this 
somewhat  blind  title  are  gathered  the  sermons  and  speeches  at  the  summer 
conferences  held  at  Nortlifield  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  evan- 
gelist. Some  of  the  papers  are  excellent,  such  as  Prof.  Harper’s  summary  of 
Joel’s  teachings,  and  Dr.  Hoge  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  Dr.  Gordon  was 
not  at  his  best  when  he  explained  (p.  200)  “ Who  being  the  brightness  of  His 
glory  ” as  meaning  “ Who  being  the  reunion  of  forces  of  his  Father’s  glory,” 

which  looks  very  much  like  nonsense. The  Shepherd  Psalm.  By  F.  B. 

Myer,  B.A.  (Ibid.)  This  is  a series  of  fresh  and  interesting  meditations 
upon  the  23d  Psalm.  The  author  is  wise  enough  to  explain  “ still  waters  ” 
as  waters  of  rest,  but  falls  into  the  common  error  of  mistaking  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  for  the  valley  of  death.  The  former  means  any 
period  of  trial  in  mind,  body  or  estate ; while  the  latter  refers  to  the  end  of 
life.  This  mistake  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  thought,  and  mars  the 
teaching  of  the  Psalm.  Nor  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  last  verse  stated 
as  clearly  as  it  should  be.  Still  the  nicely  printed  volume  will  serve  a useful 

purpose  to  many  readers. The  Questions  of  the  Bible,  Arranged  in  the 

Order  of  the  Books  of  Scripture.  Compiled  by  W.  Carnelley,  with  Preface 
by  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  The  Preface  of  Dr. 
Green  is  interesting,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  of  what  use  this  volume  can  be.  It 
suggests  an  artificial  method  of  studying  Scripture,  and  one  that  is  at  war 
with  the  true  idea  of  such  study,  viz.,  the  apprehension  of  truth  in  its  rela- 
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tions  and  as  a whole.  This  end  cannot  be  gained  by  the  use  of  mechanical 

means. The  Swiss  Guide.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  (Ibid.) 

This  little  brochure  sets  forth  the  points  in  common  between  the  experience 
of  a Christian  in  his  dependence  upon  the  guidance  of  God,  and  that  of  a 
climber  among  the  Alps  in  his  dependence  upon  the  care  of  his  guide.  The 
parallel  is  set  forth  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  no  Christian  can  consider  it 
wfithout  pleasure  and  profit.  The  volume  is  beautifully  gotten  up,  and  has  a 
number  of  fine  illustrations.  But  why  should  so  good  a writer  as  Dr.  Park- 
hurst say,  “ You  have  got  to  obey  Him  ” (p.  31),  the  word  got  being  a dis- 
agreeable superfluity  ? The  Presbyterian  Hand-book  for  1890.  Edited  by 

the  Rev.  W.  P.  AVhite.  (New  York:  W.  B.  Ketcham.)  This  convenient 
manual  furnishes  a list  of  the  Boards  and  Committees  of  the  Church,  of  the 
Theological  Seminaries  and  their  Faculties,  of  the  Foreign  Missionaries, 
and  of  the  Ministers,  with  their  post-office  addresses.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 

the  statements  are  correct,  and  the  publication  will  be  found  very  useful. 

The  Prodigal  Son.  A Monograph.  With  an  Excursus  on  Christ  as  a Public 
Teacher.  By  G.  B.  Wilcox,  Professor  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
(American  Tract  Society.)  This  is  a fresh  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
pearl  of  parables,  though  the  author’s  claim  that  the  elder  brother  furnishes 
“ a chief,  if  not  the  chief,  object  for  wdiich  the  parable  was  spoken  ” seems 
to  us  far  out  of  the  way.  The  excursus  presents  some  important  features  of 

our  Lord’s  teaching  methods. Around  the  Wicket  Gate;  or,  A Friendly 

Talk  with  Seekers  concerning  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon. (Ibid.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  slender  volume  answers 
perfectly  its  proposed  end.  The  author’s  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the 
work  of  winning  souls  for  Christ  enables  him  to  see  the  difficulties  that  are 
common  in  the  case  of  inquirers  and  to  meet  them  in  the  most  direct  and 

Scriptural  manner. How  to  Grow.  By  Helen  E.  Brown.  (Ibid.)  This 

is  a little  book  intended  to  give  to  the  youngest  Christians  instruction  and 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  growing  into  maturity  and  usefulness.  It  is 

very  well  calculated  for  this  excellent  purpose. Christie's  Next  Things. 

By  Minnie  E.  Kinney.  (Ibid.)  This  volume  is  designed  to  show  how  a 
young  girl  was  trained  for  service  by  obedience  to  the  old  rule,  “ Doe  ye  nexte 
thynge.”  The  same  remark  may  be  made  about  this  book  that  has  been 
made  about  others  of  a similar  class,  issued  by  Tract  Society.  They  are  not 
specimens  of  first-rate  fiction,  they  do  not  draw  character  like  the  great  mas- 
ters, nor  do  they  abound  in  life-like  descriptions.  Y et  in  their  sphere  they 
render  good  service,  as  we  have  occasion  to  know  from  those  who  have  put 
these  books  into  the  hands  of  the  older  scholars  in  Sunday-schools  and  Bible 
classes.  The  testimony  that  has  come  to  us  is  strong  and  clear,  and  we  are 

sure  wholly  unbiased. The  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  F.  S.  Schenck,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  (New 
York  : Funk  & Wagnalls.)  This  is  a clever  volume  and  one  that  is  adapted 
to  be  very  useful.  It  is  not  a profound  treatise,  and  omits  several  points  one 
would  expect  to  be  handled,  as.  for  example,  the  exact  force  of  the  sanction 
added  to  the  second  Commandment  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Deca- 
logue. But,  as  a vigorous  application  of  the  code  given  from  Sinai  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  modern  life,  the  book  is  worthy  of  cordial  com- 
mendation. For  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  save  where  the  exposition  of  the 
law  is  required  by  statute  the  divine  rule  of  duty  is  not  as  often  or  as  plainly 
set  forth  from  the  pulpit  as  it  used  to  be.  And  yet,  how  can  a man  appreci- 
ate the  Gospel  if  he  does  not  understand  the  law  ? The  Sermon  Bible. 

Isaiah  to  Malachi.  (New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  <fc  Son.)  This  new  in- 
stallment of  a well-known  work  presents  no  new  features  that  require  atten- 
tion. The  selections  are  from  a wide  range  and  well  made,  and  the  refer- 
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ences  at  the  close  of  each  section  are  adapted  to  be  useful.  But  the  preacher 

who  relies  upon  helps  such  as  this  volume  furnishes  is  to  be  pitied. The 

Salt-Cellars.  Being  a Collection  of  Proverbs,  together  with  Homely  Notes 
thereon.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  (Ibid.)  This  is  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  of  a series,  the  first  of  which  appeared  a year  ago.  On  the  title-page 
we  are  told  that  three  things  go  to  the  making  of  a proverb,  viz.,  shortness, 
sense  and  salt.  But  the  authorities  on  the  subject  would  add  to  these,  cur- 
rency as  indispensable.  It  is  no  wonder  Mr.  Spurgeon  omits  this,  for  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected  that  many  of  the  sayings  gathered  in  these  volumes  are 
his  own  coinage.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  all  sensible,  and  well  adapted 
to  attract  and  reward  attention.  Would  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  pithy  sayings 
had  the  wide  circulation  and  popularity  of  those  of  Poor  Richard,  a century 

ago. The  Unchanging  Christ , and  Other  Sermons.  By  Alexander  Mac- 

laren,  B.A.,D.D.  (London:  Alexander  & Shepherd.)  These  discourses  are 
shorter  than  those  that  have  been  hitherto  given  to  the  press  by  the  distin- 
guished author,  but  they  show  his  peculiar  characteristics.  Natural  without 
being  obvious,  they  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  a way  at  once  pleasing 
and  forcible,  and  furnish  a very  good  model  for  any  one  to  set  before  himself. 
They  are  marked  by  good  sense,  insight  into  Scripture,  and  a happy  faculty 
of  speaking  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  No  one  can  charge  the  Man- 
chester pastor  with  giving  an  uncertain  sound  or  beating  the  air.  He  goes 
straight  to  the  mark. 

New  York.  T.  W.  Chambers. 


V.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  London, 

Glasgow,  Manchester  and  New  York:  George  Routledge  & Sons,  1889. 

Pp.  492. 

The  recent  coming  of  Miss  Edwards  to  the  United  States  has  given  a new 
impetus  to  the  reading  of  her  books.  We  search  the  libraries  for  her  early 
stories  and  her  later  tales  of  travel,  but  our  interest  culminates  in  whatever 
she  has  to  tell  of  the  land  to  which  she  has  devoted  special  study.  This  book 
is  a new  and  cheaper  edition  of  one  first  published  in  1877,  and  for  several 
years  out  of  print.  We  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  leaving  the  narrative 
untouched,  while  she  has  corrected  the  historical  notes  by  the  light  of  later 
discoveries.  To  her  a Nile  journey  means  far  more  than  “ A donkey  ride 
and  a boating  trip  interspersed  with  ruins.”  She  travels  leisurely,  with  a 
small  party,  in  her  own  chartered  boat,  lingering  long  enough  at  each  place, 
not  merely  to  visit,  but  to  study,  and  with  her  facile  pen  and  equally  facile  and 
accurate  pencil  to  sketch  for  us  the  scenes,  and  the  incidents,  and  the  ruins. 
The  coloring  of  the  pictures  is  oriental ; the  grouping  is  admirable ; and 
the  composition  preserves  throughout  a happy  balance  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern — in  touch  and  tone  betraying  the  artist  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tured woman  and  the  scholar.  And  while  we  are  enjoying  the  pictures,  she 
teaches  us  the  lesson  in  such  a sprightly,  simple,  delightful  way  that  we  feel 
sure  she  is  trying  to  entertain  rather  than  to  instruct  us.  Whether  at  Sak- 
karah  broiling  in  the  tomb  of  the  Ti,  or  suffocating  in  the  sepulchral  temple 
of  the  sacred  bulls,  or  at  Denderah  tracing  the  meaning  of  the  intricate  and 
elaborate  sculptures — whether  bartering  with  the  natives,  or  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  Miss  Edwards  is  always  interesting. 
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We  learn  that  the  central  idea  of  every  Egyptian  temple  and  the  key  to  its 
construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ceremonial  of  worship  was 
essentially  processional.  “ It  was  a treasure  house,  a sacristy,  a royal  ora- 
tory, a place  of  preparation,  of  consecration,  of  sacerdotal  privacy but  it 
was  not  used  for  public  worship.  The  images  of  the  gods  were  kept  there, 
in  precious  shrines.  And,  now  that  science  has  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
mural  inscriptions,  in  each  hall  and  chamber  the  sculptured  record  of  its  use 
may  be  read,  and  the  patient  student  may  follow  the  long  procession  with  the 
king  marching  at  its  head.  “ Fresh  and  uninjured  as  if  they  had  but  just 
left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor,  these  figures — each  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  each 
with  his  foot  upon  the  step— mount  with  us  as  we  mount,  and  go  beside  us 
all  the  way.  Their  attitudes  are  so  natural,  their  forms  so  roundly  cut,  that 
one  could  fancy  them  in  motion  as  the  lights  flicker  by.  Surely,  there  must 
be  some  one  weird  night  in  the  year  when  they  step  out  from  their  places  and 
take  up  the  next  verse  of  their  chanted  hymn,  and,  to  the  sound  of  instru- 
ments long  mute  and  songs  long  silent,  pace  the  moonlit  roof  in  ghostly 
order  I” 

The  author  protests  against  the  habit  of  travelers,  who  hurry  up  the  river 
and  leave  the  ruins  to  be  seen  on  the  return,  thus  reversing  the  course  of 
history  as  handed  down  through  Egyptian  art.  Eor  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt  goes  against  the  stream.  The  earliest  monuments  lie  between  Cairo 
and  Siout,  while  the  latest  temples  to  the  old  gods  are  chiefly  found  in  Nubia. 
This  is  noteworthy  when  even  so  careful  a writer  as  Rosengarten  has  fallen 
into  the  error  of  tracing  the  course  of  civilization  down  the  Nile. 

The  pleasure  of  reading  this  book  is  enhanced  by  the  excellence  of  the  type 
and  the  variety  of  illustrations.  The  latter  number  more  than  seventy ; and 
they  are  engraved  on  wood,  after  finished  drawings  executed  on  the  spot,  by 
the  author. 

Auburn.  R.  B.  Welch. 


Darwinism  : Ax  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, with  Some  of  its  Applications.  By  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  London  and  New  York  : Macmillan 
& Co.,  1889. 

Here  we  have  what  is  in  substance  a new  edition  of  Darwin’s  “ Origin  of 
Species,  ” with  the  arguments  rearranged  and  amended,  and  a summary  of  the 
discussions  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years.  Starting  with  a view  of 
the  old  anti-Darwin  views  about  the  production  of  species,  the  author  carries 
us  over  the  controversy  to  our  own  day,  in  which  he  says  that  the  origin  of 
species  by  “ descent  with  modification  ” is  universally  accepted,  and  that 
objections  to  this  doctrine  only  apply  to  particular  views  as  to  the  mode,  but 
not  to  the  fact  of  the  change  of  species.  As  is  commonly  known,  Wallace 
propounded  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  independently  of  Darwin ; 
and  he  now  supports  it  as  against  various  writers,  especially  Prof.  Cope 
and  our  American  naturalists  generally,  who,  accepting  the  descent  of 
species,  insist  on  innate  tendencies  of  organisms  to  vary  in  beneficial  direc- 
tions. Charles  Darwin  yielded  somewhat  to  these  views  ; but  Wallace  argues 
that  they  rest  on  ignorance  of  the  large  measure  of  variation  exhibited  by 
organisms  in  a state  of  nature,  and  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  these 
variations  afford  ample  material  for  natural  selection  to  fix  on  so  as  to  conserve 
beneficial  variations.  He  does  not  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  internal  cause 
of  variation,  which  still  remains  as  a difficult  problem.  But  in  picturing  the 
struggle  for  existence  he  is  careful  to  discard  pessimism.  The  animals  that  fall 
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victims  to  others  are  not  rendered  miserable  by  gloomy  anticipations  or  by 
prolonged  tortures  ; on  the  contrary,  they  normally  spend  a happy  life  and 
meet  an  easy  death.  Variations  of  species  do  not  become  fixed  so  as  to 
produce  new  species  when  there  is  no  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  ; and 
in  this  case,  which  is  the  commonest  case,  natural  selection  keeps  all  the 
species  in  perfect  health,  and  preserves  the  balance  already  existing.  But 
when  a change  of  conditions  arises,  its  effect  is  to  preserve  new  forms  that  in 
any  way  are  specially  suited  to  the  new  conditions,  and  these  new  forms  will 
be  permanent  so  long  as  the  new  conditions  remain.  Thus  new  species  may 
be  developed. 

The  discussion  of  objections  takes  up  the  case  of  hybrids,  on  which  much 
misapprehension  prevails.  Peculiarities  of  domesticated  species  have  misled 
people;  but  hybrids  are  not  always  sterile,  nor  are  varieties  of  a single 
species  always  fertile  among  themselves.  With  both  kinds,  parallel  grada- 
tions, extending  from  complete  fertility  to  utter  sterility,  are  observed.  In 
India,  a hybrid  race  of  geese,  originating  from  two  perfectly  distinct  species, 
is  kept  in  flocks  without  any  defect  of  fertility. 

Wallace  observes  that  our  knowledge  of  evolution  mainly  concerns  spe- 
cies ; for  the  higher  groups,  genera,  families,  and  orders,  we  are  left  chiefly 
to  conjecture,  as  they  must  have  had  their  origin  at  remote  periods.  As  to 
species  he  holds  that  all  their  distinctive  characters  must  of  necessity  be 
beneficial.  Many  characters  which  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  of  no 
advantage,  as  the  colors,  markings,  perfumes,  hairs,  and  special  forms  of 
flowers,  are  now  explained  as  “ adaptive,”  or  useful  to  the  species.  The 
long  ears  of  the  harvest-mouse,  once  deemed  meaningless,  are  now  known  to 
be  rich  in  nerves,  and  serve  to  feel  its  way  through  the  grass  at  night,  and  its 
long  tail  is  semi-prehensible  for  climbing.  The  white  tail  of  the  English 
rabbit,  supposed  to  be  injurious  when  upturned,  as  it  forms  a mark  for  the 
sportsman,  is  now  explained  as  a nocturnal  signal  to  show  its  comrades  the 
way  to  its  burrow  when  danger  is  nigh,  and  thus  to  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. The  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake  is  a warning  to  troublesome  birds 
that  they  had  better  not  disturb  its  sluggish  majesty. 

The  author  next  gives  us  a fine  discussion  of  colors  in  animal  and  vegetable 
nature,  and  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  mimicry,  by  which  helpless  animals 
find  protection  through  imitating  withered  leaves  or  uneatable  or  dangerous 
animals.  He  omits  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  separation  of  sexes  in  its 
bearing  on  evolution,  and  he  combats  Darwin’s  theory  of  “ sexual  selection  ” 
as  explanatory  of  bright  colors  in  the  males  of  animals.  Wallace’s  explana- 
tion of  these,  that  they  are  natural  results  of  abundance  of  food,  etc.,  fails 
to  find  them  (except  where  protective  or  subserving  recognition)  of  any 
advantage  to  the  species,  and  thus  falls  short  of  his  own  rule. 

The  importance  of  cross-fertilization  of  plants  and  animals,  though  recog- 
nized by  our  author,  is  represented  as  having  been  exaggerated.  Darwin’s 
maxim,  that  “ nature  abhors  perpetual  self-fertilization,”  is  too  strong  ; many 
common  weeds,  and  our  common  peas,  are  not  cross-fertilized  ; and  some  breeds 
of  healthy  animals  have  been  produced  in  defiance  of  the  maxim.  The 
general  benefit  of  crossing  is  thought  by  Wallace  to  depend  on  the  necessity 
of  a change,  which  may  be  effected  in  many  cases  equally  well  by  removal  to 
new  conditions  of  life.  The  relations  of  the  colors  of  flowers  to  visiting  in- 
sects bring  out  the  general  result  that  we  are  indebted  to  insects  for  all  bi'ight 
flowers.  This  is  graphically  set  forth  by  Grant  Allen,  who  says  that  while 
man  has  tilled  a few  spots  on  earth,  the  insects  have  been  the  great  gardeners, 
filling  every  field  and  hill  and  moorland  and  Alpine  height  with  floral  beauty, 
and  covering  ponds  and  rivers  with  lilies,  turning  all  the  earth  into  a flower 
garden. 
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After  discussing  Weismann’s  view  of  acquired  characters  not  being  inher- 
ited, Wallace  discusses  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man,  here  making  his 
widest  divergence  from  Darwin  in  regard  to  the  source  of  our  spiritual 
nature.  He  thinks  that  man's  bodily  organism  has  probably  come  by  descent, 
though  the  separation  must  have  started  far  back,  and  not  from  any  of  the 
existing  monkeys ; he  admits,  however,  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of 
this,  and  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  complete  absence 
of  human  remains  from  deposits  which  are  rich  in  the  remains  of  land  ani- 
mals. He  examines  and  rejects  the  doctrine  that  man’s  moral  and  mental 
faculties  are  developed  from  the  lower  animals ; and  holds  that  wre  have  a 
spiritual  nature  capable  of  a progressive  development,  and  that  this  points 
clearly  to  the  unseen — to  a world  of  spirit  to  which  the  world  of  matter  is  alto- 
gether subordinate ; that  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  not  in  any  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  his  evolution ; and  that  “ the  whole  purpose,  the 
only  raison  d'etre  of  the  wTorld— with  all  its  complexities  of  physical  structure, 
and  its  geological  progress,  and  the  slow  evolution  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  and  ultimate  appearance  of  man — was  the  development  of  the 
human  spirit  in  association  with  the  human  body.” 

Princeton.  George  Macloskie. 


Ricardi  de  Bury  Philobiblon.  Ex  Optimis  Codicibus  Recensuit, 
Versione  Anglica  necnon  et  Prolegomenis  Adnotationibusque  Auxit, 
Andreas  Fleming  West,  in  Collegio  Princetonise  Professor.  Pars 
Prima,  Textus.  Xovi  Eboraci,  Typis et  Impensis  Societatis  Grolieriame, 
MDCCCLXXXIX.  Pp.  132. 

The  Philobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury.  Edited  from  the  best  manu- 
scripts and  translated  into  English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Xotes,  by 
Andrew  Fleming  West,  Professor  in  Princeton  College.  Part  Second. 
English  Version.  Xew  York : Printed  for  the  Grolier  Club,  18S9.  Pp.  147. 
Part  Third.  Introductory  Matter  and  Xotes.  Xew  York : Printed  for 
the  Grolier  Club,  1889.  Pp.  174. 

The  Grolier  Club,  of  Xew  York,  no  longer  needs  an  introduction  to  any 
portion  of  American  readers.  Founded  in  18S4,  to  stimulate  interest  in  all  the 
arts  which  enter  into  the  making  of  a book,  it  has  in  five  short  years  asserted 
itself  as  such  a power  for  good,  that  only  the  inattentive  have  not  in  one  way 
or  another  noted  its  influence.  Our  later  American  books  please  not  only 
connoisseurs,  but  even  the  uninitiated , by  the  evident  care  in  design  as  to 
paper,  margin,  ink,  proportion  and  binding.  Much  of  our  former  reproach  as 
to  lack  of  taste  in  such  essential  details  has  been  removed  by  the  influence 
either  of  individual  members  of  the  Grolier  Club,  or  by  the  connected  work 
of  the  association  as  a whole.  The  books  first  chosen  by  the  society  to  illus- 
trate its  aims  found  favor  for  various  reasons.  They  were,  “A  Decree  of  Starre- 
Chamber,”  concerning  printing,  etc. ; Fitzgerald’s  “ Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam;”  Irving’s  “Knickerbocker  ;”  two  lectures,  one  on  “ Bookbinding  as 
a Fine  Art,”  by  Robert  Hoe,  and  another  on  “ Historic  Printing  Types,”  by 
Theodore  De  Vinne,  and  a short  story  by  Charles  Reade  The  Grolier  editions 
were  thus  far  merely  reprints,  although  each  in  its  way  is  nearly  perfect  and 
entirely  delicious  as  to  type  face,  press  work,  illustration,  paper  and  binding. 
The  latest  enterprise  of  this  noble  association  marks  a new  departure,  which 
shows  that,  having  settled  down  to  serious  and  sincere  work  in  one  direction, 
a further  conception,  we  had  almost  said  an  inspiration,  of  lofty  purpose 
lends  still  greater  dignity  and  importance  to  its  labors.  In  this,  their  latest 
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book,  not  only  has  every  elegance  of  the  book-maker’s  art  been  cultivated  to  a 
brilliancy  never  hitherto  attained  in  America,  but  also  a splendid  new  edi- 
tion of  the  book-lover’s  Magna  Charta,  the  “Philobiblon”  of  Richard  de  Bury, 
worthy  in  novelty  and  sterling  value  of  the  lavish  care  bestowed  on  the  vol- 
umes, is  given  to  the  world  of  letters.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  the 
initiation  of  a settled  policy  which  shall  strive  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  the 
casket  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  its  contents.  In  no  other  way  could  the  Grolier 
Club  gain  higher  distinction  in  the  line  of  public  service  it  has  so  oppor- 
tunely chosen  for  itself.  As  to  immortality,  it  is  a truism  with  the  book- 
man that  the  ages  have  spared  few  volumes  for  their  external  beauty,  while 
the  sterling  value  of  its  chapters  has  preserved  many  a tall  copy  from  de- 
struction by  iconoclasts  and  vandals. 

The  “ Philobiblon  ” is  a short  treatise  in  praise  of  learning.  Its  author  had 
suffered  in  the  ecclesiastico-political  jangles  of  the  early  fourteenth  century 
from  charges  of  pride  in  displaying  his  knowledge  and  his  books.  “ We  were 
ill  thought  of,  now  for  our  superfluity  of  curiosity,  now  for  greediness  in  ma- 
terial things,  now  for  our  appearance  of  vanity,  and  still  again  were  we  cen- 
sured for  the  intemperateness  of  our  love  for  letters.”  Accordingly  he 
writes  an  autobiographical  sketch,  the  personal  story  of  disgust  with  the  vul- 
gar tendencies  of  the  times,  of  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  education  and 
tender  regard  for  the  tools  of  the  scholar.  This  leads  him  to  mention  all  the 
niceties  of  fancy  in  making  manuscripts,  in  caring  for  and  preserving  them, 
which  foreshadow  the  later  passion  of  the  lover  of  printed  books.  The  whole 
narrative  is  redolent  of  what  is  best  and  most  gentle  in  medievalism  on  the 
eve  of  its  disappearance.  The  contrasts  of  ease  and  want  in  the  proud 
bishop’s  own  life ; his  clerk,  to  whose  faithful  and  helpful  cooperation  is  due 
the  later  mistaken  view  that  he,  Robert  Holkot,  is  the  real  author  of  the  book ; 
the  sturdy  and  slothful  friars ; the  poor  scholars  ; the  conventual  library  with 
its  racks  and  rolls  of  besmirched  parchment ; the  chicane  of  public  life  in  the 
contamination  of  both  Church  and  State  by  their  ill-assorted  union — such 
are  a few  elements  in  the  picture  suggested  by  the  “Philobiblon,”  which  we 
might  replace  from  other  sources,  but  not  with  the  same  vividness  as  that  of 
the  original.  The  volume  was  well  worthy  of  a treatment  more  tender  and  ap- 
preciative than  any  which  it  had  received  during  the  five  centuries  since  its 
composition.  Until  the  year  now  past  there  was  not  an  edition  of  any  real 
value;  no  scholarly  criticism  had  examined  the  extant  manuscripts  to  estab- 
lish an  authentic  text,  and  as  a necessary  consequence  no  adequate  transla- 
tion had  ever  been  made,  and  the  loving  care  for  books  of  which  the  brisk 
bishop  of  Durham  had  written  was  never  shown  until  our  day  for  the  choice 
treatise  which  he  composed. 

When  three  years  ago  Prof.  West  accepted  the  commission  of  the  Gro- 
lier Club,  the  outlook  was  as  dreary  as  any  which  ever  confronted  a scholar’s 
eyes.  But  to  the  true  student  and  critic  it  was  for  that  very  reason  attractive, 
and  his  unremitting  industry,  his  own  critical  insight  and  the  friendly  aid  of 
students  in  both  hemispheres  find  their  justification  in  the  splendid  achieve- 
ment which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  furnished  the  material  'assist- 
ance, and,  in  the  true  spirit  expressed  by  Grolier  on  the  stamp  of  his  bind- 
ing, “ of  their  friends.”  The  received  text  of  previous  editions,  even  that  of 
Thomas,  fairly  good  as  it  is,  which  appeared  in  London  almost  simultaneously 
with  this  one,  had  not  been  derived,  as  is  now  proven,  from  the  present  extant 
manuscripts  according  to  the  canons  of  sound  criticism.  The  distinctive  feat- 
ure of  Prof.  West’s  work  is  the  classification  of  the  thirty-five  manuscripts 
now  known,  four  of  which  had  been  forgotten  and  were  discovered  by  our  edi- 
tor in  the  British  Museum.  They  fall  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  English 
tradition,  embracing  at  least  twenty-three  numbers  and  including  every  one 
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antedating  1450,  and  the  German  variants,  seven  in  number,  copied  in  Ger- 
many between  1450  and  1491.  These  latter  contain  a text  corrupted  by  no  less 
than  sixteen  hundred  variations  from  the  English  tradition,  and  from  them 
was  taken  the  text  of  the  Editio  Princeps,  Cologne,  1473,  and  as  a consequence 
that  of  nearly  every  printed  edition.  In  the  Grolier  edition  a return  is  made  to 
the  fountain  head  from  which  these  have  flowed  in  an  ever  more  contaminated 
stream,  and  while  the  autograph  is  lost,  having  been  almost  certainly  destroyed 
in  the  great  “ visitation  ” of  the  Oxford  libraries,  in  1550,  under  Edward 
VI,  we  have  the  “ Philobiblon”  from  sources  as  early  as  1370,  twenty-five  years 
after  it  was  written.  The  Latin  thus  restored  to  us  is  bad  enough  when 
viewed  from  the  classical  standpoint,  but  far,  far  better  than  what  the  world 
had  hitherto  accepted  as  written  by  the  tutor  of  Edward  III,  the  polished 
courtier  and  diplomat,  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  But  it  contains 
only  two  insoluble  difficulties  in  the  text.  The  style  becomes  lively  and 
intelligible,  infelicities  in  grammar  and  sense  disappear  by  the  score,  and  the 
whole  treatise  becomes  luminous  as  a backward  glance  in  the  dawn  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  expression.  It  still  contains,  however,  many  a nut  for  the 
ingenious  interpreter,  even  after  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  copyist’s 
errors.  Many  of  these  difficulties  have  been  perfectly  explained,  some  by 
Thomas  and  some  by  our  editor.  The  editing  done  by  Prof.  West  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  conjecture,  and  is  marked  by  a calm  scientific  method, 
which  is  very  refreshing  amid  the  spasmodic  intuitional  “ higher  criticism  ” 
of  this  century.  Favored  by  an  abundance  of  complete  manuscripts,  the 
investigation  has  proved  that  the  editor  or  scribe  who  amends  what  is  to  him 
unintelligible  in  his  text,  never  clears  away  obscurities,  but  creates  new 
error,  while  the  mechanical  copyist  who  reproduces  what  is  before  him  ren- 
ders the  highest  service  to  truth,  because  what  is  unintelligible  in  the  condi- 
tions of  one  age  becomes  clear  as  sunlight  in  the  better  perspective  of  a later 
one. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  proper  place  is  a fine  display  of  the  con- 
structive imagination,  which  is  the  great  support  of  historical  research.  The 
prolegomena  of  the  third  volume  are  characterized  by  a comprehensive  and 
thorough  scholarship  and  form  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  conscientious  reader. 
The  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  author,  of  his  character,  attain- 
ments and  of  his  book,  is  pleasantly  written,  but  contains  little  which  is 
new  to  any  one  except  to  the  general  reader.  The  discussion  of  the  text  is 
entirely  new,  full  of  vigor  and  very  convincing.  And  in  the  explanatory 
notes  there  is  a wealth  of  learning,  a display  of  critical  acumen  and  the 
exercise  of  a sound  judgment,  to  all  of  which  we  call  attention  as  an  orna- 
ment to  American  scholarship.  We  note  as  of  the  highest  value  the  discus- 
sions of  antonomastice , 32:1;  volumen  Theophrasti  vel  Valerii,  37  : 12 ; ves- 
pillo,  57  : 5 ; septuaginta,  57:18;  (pm  primus  Adam  proeviderat,  59  : 3-5 ; liber 
Logostilios,  59  : 7-8;  sublunaris,  66  : 20  ; avges,  66  : 21 ; “ lay  violent  hands  on 
holy  Moses,”  80  : 7 ; amor  hereos,  88  : 11 ; synderesis , 89  : 8 ; Elefaga,  93  : 19 ; 
incalpandos , 94:12;  species  piscium , 103:8;  separatas  substantias,  104:4; 
c omprehensor,  109:18;  euexias , 110:13;  librorum  lilia,  116:20;  speciem 
boni,  119  : 1-14 ; “ Right  reason,”  121  : 9 ; Junii , 125  : 12 ; consessorem  in  coelis, 
130 : 9.  In  the  same  connection,  we  remark  the  novelty  and  value  of  the 
notes  on  the  Vulgate  element  in  the  book.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Vul- 
gate played  a similar  role  in  Christian  Latinity  to  that  which  makes  all  our 
modem  English  the  debtor  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Un- 
der this  heading,  the  editor  shows  that  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  “ Philo- 
biblon,” or  thirteen  hundred  words,  are  from  fifty  different  books  of  the  Vul- 
gate. Every  scrap  is  traced  with  accuracy ; every  instance  where  the  author 
patched  together  words  and  phrases  from  the  Bible  is  noted ; and,  more  pains- 
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taking  still,  a distinction  is  carefully  drawn  between  quotation,  substantial 
derivation  and  significant  reminiscence.  The  following  notes  have  uncom- 
mon interest : 16  : 6-12 ; 17  : 5-12 ; 24:5;  37  : 18-20 ; 47  : 5-10  ; 48  : 8-12 ; 

51:14-18;  53  : 7;  70:20,21;  109:1,2;  110:18. 

The  erudition  displayed  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  is  comprehensible 
only  when  it  is  known  that  Prof.  West  spent  months  of  arduous  toil  in  Lon- 
don, Oxford  and  Cambridge,  collating  the  best  manuscripts  of  England  and 
France,  favored  on  the  spot  by  the  competent  advice  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars like  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  Dr.  E.  A.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Madan ; that  he 
addressed  circulars  to  all  the  great  libraries,  receiving  replies  from  Bollig, 
Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library;  from  De  Lisle,  of  the  [National  Library 
in  Paris;  from  palaeographers,  like  Mau  and  Oltentlial,  and  from  many 
other  kindly  helpers  in  all  the  great  capitals,  and  that  he  had  made  by  Prae- 
torius,  the  photographer  of  the  British  Museum,  a complete/ac  simile  of  the 
Royal  Manuscript,  which  he  marks  as  “A,”  for  his  use  in  America.  The  whole 
story  is  modestly  told  in  the  third  volume,  and  due  credit  given  to  every  one 
who  has  lent  a helping  hand.  But,  judging  from  his  method  and  results,  he 
must  have  conned  with  diligence  such  mediaeval  writers  as  Roger  Bacon, 
John  of  Salisbury,  Alanus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Alcuin  and  Boethius.  His 
familiarity  with  the  fathers,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Tertullian  and  others,  is 
evident.  Only  by  intimate  knowledge  of  mediaeval  usage  could  he  have 
elucidated  the  technical  meaning  of  recondite  words  and  phrases  and  accu- 
rately determined  the  form  of  the  text  in  many  instances.  Proofs  will  be 
found  in  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  strange  phrases  as  “ Throwing 
stones  on  the  heap  of  Mercury,”  “Aristotle  carried  from  the  house  of  Socrates 
upon  the  shoulders  of  gladiators,”  “ Laying  violent  hands  on  holy  Moses,” 
and  many  others;  and  in  the  notes  to  auges,  genzahar  and  similar  weird  words. 

But  nowhere  is  the  versatility  of  the  editor  so  well  shown  as  in  the  transla- 
tion. The  original  has  a flavor  all  its  own,  which  would  be  lost  entirely  in 
what  school-boys  call  a “ construe,”  and  equally  so  in  a smooth  and  polished 
English  version  in  the  idiom  of  this  century.  To  reproduce  it  in  part,  there- 
fore, Prof.  West  has  courageously  and  boldly  set  himself  to  create  an  eclectic 
style  suited  to  the  variable  and  changing  humor  and  power  of  the  author, 
but  recalling  to  the  English  reader’s  fancy  somewhat  of  the  intention  of  the 
bishop  himself  who  strove  to  write  stylo  quidem  levissimo  modernorum  be- 
cause “it  is  absurd  that  a light  matter  should  be  written  in  a lofty  style.” 
There  is  a rich  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  ground  tone  in  the  original.  The 
translator  has  sought  by  suitable  variation  to  sustain  the  same  in  his  render- 
ing. For  ourselves,  we  find,  as  does  another  critic,  that  the  English  is 
“ sturdy  and  precise,”  whether  or  not  a reader  unfamiliar  with  the  original 
might  find  the  somewhat  antique  phraseology  too  “ lofty  for  the  light  mat- 
ter,” seems  to  us  an  open  question. 

In  one  of  the  appendices  to  the  third  volume,  Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne, 
the  famous  printer  and  equally  famous  writer  about  printing,  gives  an  all  too 
short  account  of  the  typography  of  these  volumes.  The  black-letter  types 
from  which  the  first  volume  is  printed  were  made  from  matrices  in  the 
vaults  of  Mr.  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  of  London.  As  they  have  the  peculiarities 
of  French  black  letter  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  it  is  thought  that  the 
punches  were  cut  about  that  time  in  Rouen.  It  was  because  of  their  Nor- 
man French  origin  that  they  were  chosen  to  print  a work  by  an  author  of 
Norman  French  descent  in  preference  to  the  Caxton  black,  which  has  Flem- 
ish characteristics.  The  illuminated  capitals  are  of  later  period,  and  the 
initials  were  drawn  by  Mr.  James  West,  of  London,  after  originals  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  also  designed  the  broad  black  bands  dividing  the 
chapters,  the  chapter  ornaments  and  the  smaller  head-bands  for  the  second 
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volume.  The  larger  head-bands  were  designed  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Jenckes,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards,  of  New  York.  The  paper  is 
by  the  Browns,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  the  binding  was  done  by  Mr. 
William  Matthews,  of  the  Grolier  Club. 

The  happy  possessor  of  these  volumes  will  prize  the  pure  white  of  the  vel- 
lum binding,  stamped  with  a gold  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  will  admire  the  hand-made  paper,  whiter  and  better  than  any 
made  in  other  lands,  the  exact  register  of  the  type,  the  firm  strong  presswork, 
the  rich  vermilion  of  the  rubricated  initials,  and  the  full  rich  black  of  the 
ink.  He  will  rejoice  in  the  perfect  proportion  of  the  page  and  margin  and 
the  rough  edges  of  the  uncut  leaves.  In  fact,  even  the  doubter  as  to  book- 
lore  will  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  education  in  the  possession, 
handling  and  reading  of  such  volumes  not  to  be  had  from  common  books. 
The  thorough  and  loving  work,  unstinted  in  the  preparation  of  both  con- 
tents and  container,  gives  pleasure  to  the  senses  and  weight  to  the  words 
as,  to  use  De  Bury’s  own  thought  and  Prof.  West's  rendering,  “written 
truth  discloses  itself  plainly  to  the  sight,  and,  passing  through  the  open  por- 
tals of  the  eyes,  the  antechamber  of  perception  and  the  halls  of  the  imagi- 
nation, enters  the  chamber  of  the  understanding  and  reclines  upon  the  couch 
of  memory,  where  it  engenders  the  eternal  truth  of  the  mind.” 

Princeton.  William  M.  Sloane. 


The  following  books  also  require  notice : 

The  Renaissance:  Studies  in  Art  and  Poetry.  Fourth  Thousand.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  252.  And  Appreciations,  with  an  Essay  on  Style. 
8vo,  pp.  254.  By  Walter  Pater,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  (London  and 
New  York : Macmillan  & Co.,  1890.)  These  volumes  are  a delightful  series 
of  essays  on  literature  and  literary  biography  in  the  translucent  style  which 
makes  all  that  Mr.  Pater  writes  so  charming.  The  former  is  a fourth  edition, 
the  first  having  appeared  in  1873,  but  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  freshness,  and 
its  singularly  happy  presentations  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  different 
phases  of  the  Renaissance  have  been  rather  accentuated  than  superseded  by 
the  elaborate  works  of  Mr.  Symouds  and  others  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Under  the  felicitous  title  of  “ Appreciations  ” we  have  a series  of  studies  in 
English  literature,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Rossetti  and  several  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  being  the  principal  subjects.  They 

are  thoroughly  enjoyable  from  cover  to  cover. Master  Virgil.  By  J.  S. 

Tunison.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  250.  (Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  1890.) 
This  entertaining  study  of  Virgil  as  he  was  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages  has 
passed  to  its  second  edition,  and  as  the  only  work  on  the  subject  in  English, 
it  has  richly  deserved  its  popularity.  Our  chief  criticism  of  it  is  that  it  is 
not  something  more  than  it  is.  The  author  has  rather  written  about  his  sub- 
ject than  supplied  the  real  want — a thorough  treatise  where  English  readers 
can  find  full  information  on  Virgil  as  a master  of  the  ars  magic  a.  As  it  is 
we  must  still  go  to  such  sources  as  Comparetti’s  “ Virgilio  nel  Medio  Evo ,” 
if  we  want  to  really  know  what  was  believed  of  Virgil  by  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  chapters  on  Virgil  and  the  Devil,  in  Literary  Tradition,  as  a 
Writer  on  Magic,  as  a Man  of  Science,  as  the  Savior  of  Rome,  as  the  Lover 
and  as  a Prophet,  we  have  an  interesting  analytical  study  of  the  various 
aspects  in  which  the  poet  was  regarded,  and  a strong  side  light  on  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  pervasive  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  so  affected 

the  revival  of  learning. Martin  Van  Buren.  To  the  End  of  Ilis  Public 

Career.  By  George  Bancroft.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  239.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1889.)  This  appreciative  and  entertaining  biography  by  the  great 
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master  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  of  our  history,  was  written 
many  years  ago,  and  “the  manuscript  was  seen  by  Van  Buren,  who  pro- 
nounced it,  as  a record  of  facts  relating  to  himself,  authentic  and  true.” 
Owing  to  the  warmth  of  party  feeling  at  the  time  of  its  preparation,  Mr. 
Bancroft  laid  away  the  work  till  a more  favorable  moment  for  its  publication 
arrived.  It  now  appears  after  a revision  which  involved  “no  change  that 
could  affect  Van  Buren’s  approval  of  it.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  it  is  an  able  and  scholarly,  if  a somewhat  slight,  work.  Mr.  Bancroft 
arbitrarily  fixes  the  close  of  Van  Buren’s  public  career  at  his  retirement  from 

office,  thus  closing  his  sketch  with  1841. The  Kansas  Crusade.  By  Eli 

Thayer.  8vo,  pp.  294.  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1889.)  We  have 
here  a valuable  treatise  on  an  important  episode  of  the  struggle  against  the 
spread  of  slavery  from  the  pen  of  an  actor.  The  influence  of  the  “ Emi- 
grant Aid  Company  ” has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  determining  the  result  in  favor  of  free  soil,  and  Eli  Thayer  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  that  organization.  “ The  mission  of  this  book  is  to  supply 
the  missing  links  ” in  the  accounts  heretofore  given  and  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  students  especially  to  the  work  of  the  emigration  societies.  It  is  vig- 
orously written  and  contains  much  severe  criticism  on  the  positions  assumed 
by  the  extreme  abolitionists  which  deserves  a careful  weighing  even  if  it 
deals  sharply  with  matters  by  tacit  consent  hitherto  allowed  to  rest  in  an 

honorable  oblivion  for  the  sake  of  the  results  they  helped  to  realize. The 

Beginnings  of  American  Nationality , and  Local  Government  in  Wisconsin 
embrace  Numbers  i-iii  in  the  eighth  series  of  the  “ Johns-Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.”  The  former  is  an  analytical 
study  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Colonial  and  State  Assemblies  with  a 
view  to  the  constitutional  relations  existing  between  them  from  1774-1789. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Albion  W.  Small,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Colby  University, 
and  though  brief  (8vo,  pp.  70)  it  is  a suggestive  study  of  a too-much  neglected 
subject.  To  it  is  added  an  entirely  disconnected  note  of  ten  pages  on  The 
Needs  of  Self-supporting  Women,  by  Miss  Clare  de  Graffenreid,  of  the 
Labor  Department,  Washington,  which  is  a sensible  and  earnest  inquiry  into 
one  of  the  most  important  social  problems  of  the  day.  Mr.  David  E.  Spen- 
cer’s study  of  Local  Government  in  Wisconsin  is  chiefly  valuable  as  carrying 
forward  the  general  plan  of  supplying  the  materials  for  a comparative  study 

of  local  government  in  the  United  States. The  Political  Problem.  By 

Albert  Stickney.  8vo,  pp.  189.  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1890.) 
This  is  a study  of  the  problem  which  is  forcing  itself  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  symptoms  of  which  are  the  Civil  Service  Reform,  the  free 
ballot  and  the  Australian  ballot  agitations.  The  discussion  embraces : “ The 
Theory  of  our  Political  System;”  “ The  Practical  Results;”  “ The  Changes 
Needed ;”  and  closes  with  some  general  considerations.  The  theses  laid  down 
are  that  “ any  government  which  deserves  the  name  of  ‘ democratic  ’ must 
secure  (1)  the  most  full,  free,  and  healthy  political  action  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  citizen,  (2)  the  supremacy  of  the  people’s  will  and  the  people’s 
judgment,  (3)  efficient  administration ;”  and  that  “ our  experience  in  the  last 
hundred  years  ” has  evolved  the  principles  that  “(1)  the  popular  assembly,  or 
public  meeting,  is  the  organ  whereby  any  people,  that  is,  any  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  to  take  combined  political  action,  must  form  and  utter  its 
common  judgment  and  its  common  will,  (2)  administration  must  have  one 
head,  (3)  the  popular  assembly  must  have  the  supreme  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  all  its  public  affairs,  of  its  administrative  methods,  of  its  administra- 
tive head,  and  of  its  own  members.”  The  style  is  incisive  and  the  arguments 
advanced  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  even  from  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  unable  to  accept  all  of  the  author’s  premises  or  reach  all  of  his 
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conclusions.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  discussion  of  the  election  and 
responsibility  of  the  executive. The  Scotch-Irisli  in  America.  Proceed- 

ings of  the  Scotch-Irisli  Congress  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  May  8-11, 1889. 
8vo,  pp.  iv,  210.  (Cincinnati  : Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  1889.)  This  is  the  first 
fruits  of  the  recently-organized  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America.  Besides 
the  official  reports  it  contains  addresses  on  different  phases  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
influence  in  America  by  Governor  Proctor  Knott  of  Kentucky,  Prof.  George 
Macloskie,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York,  Hon. 
William  Wirt  Henry  of  Virginia,  and  a number  of  others.  The  addresses 
are  too  general  to  possess  any  permanent  value,  but  they  serve  to  reveal  the 

rich  field  which  the  society  has  for  its  labors. Western  China.  A Journey 

to  the  Great  Buddhist  Centre  of  Mount  Omei.  By  Rev.  Virgil  C.  Hart,  B.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  306.  (Boston:  Ticknor 
& Co.,  1888  ) This  is  an  entertaining  narrative  of  travels  in  a little-known 
region,  presented  in  unexceptionable  form,  the  book-making  as  to  paper, 
type  and  illustrations  being  excellent.  The  author’s  observations  on  the 

mission  fields  of  Western  China  will  be  found  especially  interesting. The 

Story  of  Emin's  Rescue  as  told  in  Stanley's  Letters.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie, 
Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  8vo,  pp.  176.  (New  York  : Har- 
per & Brothers,  1890).  A well-edited  and  neat  cheap  edition  of  Stanley’s  let- 
ters to  various  persons,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  etc.,  affording  a 
graphic  and  succinct  account  of  his  great  expedition.  Many  readers  will 
find  all  the  information  which  they  desire  on  the  subject  in  this  little  book, 
and  will  enjoy  it  the  more  for  the  dashing,  hasty  style  in  which  most  of  the 

letters  are  written. Oxford:  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By 

Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  282. 
(London  : Seeley  & Co.,  1890.)  Though  the  papers  which  comprise  this  vol- 
ume “ do  not  profess  even  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a history  of  Oxford,” 
and  “ are  merely  records  of  the  impressions  made  by  this  or  that  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  University,  as  it  has  been  in  different  ages,”  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  book  is  one  calculated  to  charm  every  reader.  Mr.  Lang 
has  long  ago  proved  his  capacity  to  make  a dull  subject  attractive,  and  here 
he  had  a subject  which  ought  to  make  the  dullest  writer  agreeable.  We  have 
glimpses  at  “ The  Town  before  the  University,”  “ A Day  with  a Mediaeval 
Undergraduate,”  “ The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,”  “ High  Tory 
Oxford,”  “ Poets  at  Oxford  : Shelley  and  Landor,”  “ Undergraduate  Life  ” 
and  other  chapters  with  titles  scarcely  less  prophetic  of  the  feast  prepared  for 
well-educated  literary  palates.  For  ourselves,  this  little  book  has  awakened 
many  a pleasant  undergraduate  reminiscence.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated  and 
is  a beautiful  bit  of  book-making. 

Miami  University.  Etiielbert  D.  Warfield. 
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I. 

THE  EGYPTICITY  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH, 
AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  ITS  TRADI- 
TIONAL AUTHORSHIP. 

BEFORE  it  was  possible  to  read  the  monumental  inscriptions, 
the  world  was  wholly  dependent  for  its  knowledge  of  ancient 
Egypt  (apart  from  Scripture)  on  the  traditions  of  classical  authors. 
Now,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  annals  themselves  can  be  read, 
the  value  of  these  traditions  can  be  tested,  and  with  the  result  of 
demonstrating  their  untrustworthy  character  (or,  at  least,  small 
value)  as  compared  with  the  perfectly  trustworthy  character  of  the 
Hebrew  tradition.  However  difficult  it  yet  remains  to  solve  many 
of  the  problems  suggested  by  the  Hebrew  writings,  he  would  be  a 
reckless  man  indeed  who,  in  this  year  of  grace,  would  dare  to  say 
that  a single  error  can  be  cited  in  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Egypt, 
as  thus  far  tested  by  the  Egyptian  annals.  But  more  than  that, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it 
be  regarded  in  its  last  analysis  as  the  work  of  one  or  of  many  men, 
a critical  comparison  of  the  two  records  will  be  sure  to  leave  the 
impression  that  its  compiler  or  editor  was  a man  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  history  and  literature  of  Egypt  at  the  different  eras 
covered  by  the  Pentateuch.  We  feel  constrained  to  go  further  and 
to  say  that  a careful  comparison  of  the  Pentateuch al  and  Egyptian 
stories  has  induced  the  conviction  that  the  traditional  belief  best 
accounts  for  its  phenomena.  We  therefore  still  believe  in  the  tra- 
ditional view  of  the  Pentateuch,  viz.,  that  it  was  fashioned  by 
Moses’  hands  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration. 
To  be  sure,  the  closing  verses,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Moses,  and  a few  evidently  explanatory  verses,  must  have 
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been  added  by  a later  band  authorized  to  act  as  continuator,  but 
otherwise  the  Pentateuch  appears  to  be  a unit  in  its  design  and  ex- 
ecution. We  believe  that  Moses  prepared  it  as  God’s  prophet,  influ- 
enced thereto  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  both  revealed  to  His 
servant  what  was  needful,  and  preserved  him  from  error  in  recording 
facts  of  which  he  was  already  cognizant.  And  we  hold  that  this  (as 
we  understand  inspiration),  did  not  interfere  with  Moses’  use  of 
existing  documents  of  authority,  whether  patriarchal  or  found  in  “ the 
wisdom  of  Egypt.” 

The  argument  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  some  have  founded  on  its  admitted  composite  character,  can 
readily  enough  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  Moses  was  both  author 
and  editor — author  of  the  parts  with  which  he  was  immediately 
concerned,  and  editor  of  the  rest;  and  that,  as  an  editor,  he  exer- 
cised an  editor’s  prerogative  of  examining,  sifting,  and  using  for 
his  purposes,  all  that  tradition  in  and  out  of  Egypt  had  conserved. 
An  author’s  purpose,  if  it  can  be  discovered,  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
satisfactory  key  to  his  work.  In  Moses’  case,  his  purpose  in  com- 
piling the  Pentateuch  we  believe  is  discoverable — a purpose  that 
should  be  evident  enough  when  one  considers  the  general  purpose  of 
the  Bible  as  a whole,  and  easily  enough  gathered  when  one  atten- 
tively examines  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture.  All  must  admit  that  his  purpose 
was  not  to  write  a scientific  treatise,  nor  a philosophical  essay,  nor 
even  a history  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  The  Bible,  as  a 
whole,  as  has  many  a time  been  said,  may  be  described  as  a summary 
account  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  garden-promise  of  redemption. 
From  that  point  of  view,  the  Pentateuch  should  be  concerned,  as  it 
is,  with  exhibiting  the  successive  steps  of  that  fulfillment  from  the 
beginning  up  to  Moses’  own  era.  To  be  sure,  it  was  first  necessary 
to  explain  why  such  a promise  (as  the  garden-promise)  was  made  at 
all ; and  therefore  the  story  begins,  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  in 
the  beginning  God  made  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and 
without  sin  ; and  that  it  was  man’s  sin  that  changed  all  and  rendered 
needful  the  history  of  redemption,  with  which  theme  alone  the  Bible 
is  concerned.  The  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  began  his 
work  where  it  should  begin,  with  creation;  and  guided  by  his  pur- 
pose, introduced  into  his  further  account  only  history  enough  to 
show  that  God  never  for  a moment  forgot  his  promise,  but  was  the 
rather  busied  with  its  progressive  fulfillment  throughout  the  era. 

It  can  be  said  that  there  never  has  been  a severer  editor.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  purpose,  that  we  get  but  occasional  glimpses  into 
even  the  fact,  to  say  nothing  of  the  character,  of  the  civilization  of 
the  great  outlying  world.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  fifth  chapter  of 
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Genesis  (which  is  concerned  with,  at  the  very  least,  1650  years,  from 
the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  deluge) : the  editor  found  32  verses  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  ground,  but  only  by  strictly  confining  himself  to 
the  scheme  he  had  in  mind.  The  truth  is  (most  probably),  that  in 
that  chapter,  Moses  (controlled  by  his  one  purpose)  was  simply  con- 
cerned with  preserving,  for  perpetual  record,  the  race-line  which  the 
promised  Son  of  man  was  to  complete.  So  it  is  with  that  other 
chapter  of  Genesis,  the  tenth,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant in  the  Bible ; it  is  not  exhaustive,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  so. 
Its  contents  were  conditioned  by  Moses’  purpose.  So  it  is  with  the  case 
of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Though  Moses  was  so  well  furnished  and  so  able 
to  do  it,  he  did  not  give  us  a history  of  Egypt,  nor  any  account  of 
its  civilization,  nor  even  of  its  religion.  His  one  object  controlled 
him  in  what  he  did  say  of  Egypt.  And  yet  it  can  be  affirmed  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  a whole,  that  while  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
formal  history,  it  is  not  anti-historical;  just  as  we  may  say  of  its 
separate  statements  (its  account  of  creation,  e.  g.)*  that  though  not 
written  in  the  interest  of  science,  none  of  them  are  anti-scientific. 

* In  the  story  of  creation  we  have,  as  seems  likely,  an  incidental  proof  that 
Moses  made  use  of  some  ancient  patriarchal  document  at  command.  The  point 
has  been  raised  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  in  a recent  magazine  article  ( The  Ex- 
positor, April,  1886),  on  “The  First  Chapter  of  Genesis.”  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson 
treats  the  theme — as  to  the  order  of  creation — exhaustively,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  naturalist  ar.d  geologist ; examining  critically  the  story,  not  only  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  in  the  Septuagint  and  both  English  translations,  and  comparing 
therewith  the  Chaldean  story.  He  finds  no  fault  with  it,  but  shows  that  the 
Hebrew  story  is  not  only  not  exhaustive,  but  seems  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the 
document  Moses  used.  He  says  (p.  293):  “It  must  be  confessed  that  the  history 
of  the  fifth  creative  day  presents  a marvelous  approximation  to  the  two  earlier 
periods  of  animal  life  as  known  to  geologists — the  ages  of  invertebrates  and  fishes, 
and  the  age  of  reptiles.”  As  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  day,  he  notes  that  it 
correctly  narrates  (p.  297)  “ the  introduction  of  the  mammalia  of  the  land,”  which 
“completes  the  animal  population  of  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  whales 
and  their  allies,  and  which”  (as  he  says)  “strangely  are  not  included  in  the 
narrative.”  And  he  adds,  “perhaps  it  was  this  apparent  omission  (in  the  He- 
brew) that  induced  the  Seventy  to  insert  those  marine  mammals”  in  the  fifth 
day’s  work,  with  the  result  of  not  only  misinterpreting  and  bringing  confusion  into 
the  Hebrew  story,  but  misleading  our  English  translators,  both  in  the  authorized 
and  in  the  revised  versions.  As  the  Hebrew  tells  the  story  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days,  all  is  correct,  both  as  to  fact  and  order,  except  that  it  omits  any  reference  to 
the  great  marine  mammals,  of  which  the  whale  is  a type.  It  is,  as  he  says,  just 
such  a history  as  a man  unacquainted  with  the  sea  would  furnish  ; pointing, 
therefore,  as  he  argues,  to  its  compilation  in  its  original  form  by  some  landsman. 
And  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the  LXX  (who  were  acquainted  with  the  sea  and 
its  contents)  should  in  their  translation  have  ventured  to  supplement  the  story. 
And  he  concludes  that  Moses  iD  this  instance  incorporated  in  his  story  some  an- 
cient document  (probably  the  earliest  on  record),  which  “originated  before  the 
removal  of  men  from  their  primitive  abodes,  and  when  the  whales  must  have  been 
unknown  to  them.” 
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The  more  indeed  the  Pentateuch  is  studied,  the  more  remarkably 
comes  out  the  trustworthiness  of  its  statements. 

W e think  we  have  sufficient  grounds  to  hold  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  Pentateuch  can  be  explained  on  the  traditional  theory  of  its 
Mosaic  authorship,  understanding  by  this  an  included  editorship  ; that 
is  to  say,  that  Moses  used  and,  where  there  was  need,  altered  docu- 
ments at  his  command  and  incorporated  all  into  a harmonious  whole 
under  the  guidance  of  his  own  simple  purpose ; and  that  he  was 
preserved  from  error  and  guided  into  the  truth,  by  the  ever-present 
guardianship  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  commissioned  prophet  he 
was.  And  the  specific  point  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  an  Egyp- 
tian animus  ^controlled  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch  throughout 
his  work,  and  further  that  in  writing  of  Egypt  he  made  no  mistake — 
yielding,  we  claim,  a very  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  tradi- 
tional authorship. 

It  was  Ebers,  I believe,  who  first  used  the  correct  word  to  describe 
Moses’  Egj'-pt,  when  he  referred  to  the  “ Egypticity  ” of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Even  a superficial  acquaintance  with  Egyptology  will  be 
sure  to  leave  such  an  impression ; while  a profounder  study  of  the 
monumental  language  and  literature  will  be  sure  to  produce  the  con- 
viction that  the  Pentateuch  must  have  been  compiled  by  one  man 
and  that  man  (as  St.  Stephen  put  it),  “learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians.”  There  are  throughout  the  work,  single  words  and 
phrases,  ideas  and  conceptions,  nice  historical  discriminations,  indi- 
rect allusions  and  even  anticipations  (some  might  say,  slips  of  the 
pen),  that  can  have  but  one  effect  on  the  Egyptologist  who  notices 
them,  and  that  is,  to  convince  him  that  whoever  could  use  such  lan- 
guage and  make  such  nice  discriminations,  must  have  been  an 
Egyptian  or  at  least  perfectly  familiar  with  the  land,  the  genius  of 
the  people  and  its  traditions  and  peculiar  history.  But  there  is 
another  fact  that  stands  out  in  clear  relief  to  one  who  critically  com- 
pares the  Pentateuchal  phenomena  with  the  Egypt  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  that  is,  that  while  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  un- 
doubtedly an  Egyptian  scholar,  for  some  reason  he  was  not  an 
Egyptophile,  certainly  not  a supporter  of  its  beliefs.  While  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  Egyptian  history  and  literature,  he  was  not 
blinded  by  his  residence  there  or  his  education,  to  its  faults  or  errors. 
There  are  points  of  difference  as  well  as  points  of  agreement  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Pentateuchal  civilizations,  that  are  truly  notice- 
able, and  that  can  be  adequately  explained  only  upon  the  theory 
that  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch  had  other  and  better  sources  of 
knowledge  than  the  Egyptian  scribes.  The  “ wisdom  of  Egypt  ” 
in  which  Moses  was  educated  was  very  wise,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  wiser  still.  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
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indeed  shows  how  well-fitted  he  was  for  his  task,  in  that  while  he 
accepted  out  of  that  Egyptian  civilization  what  was  true,  he  was 
able  to  avoid  its  errors,  and  in  the  story  he  told,  whether  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  or  the  creation  of  man,  or  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  human  family,  or  the  unfolding  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  history,  made  no  mistake  that  can  be  fastened  on  him  with 
all  the  light  of  this  nineteenth  century.  We  read  Egypt’s  own  his- 
tory— the  sayings  of  its  philosophers  and  sages,  its  cosmogony,  its 
mythology,  its  “ Book  of  the  Dead,”  and  there  is  much  that  no  one 
can  to-day  accept.  We  read  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  question  can 
be  asked  unchallenged,  Is  there  a conception  therein,  of  God  or  of 
man,  that  is  to-day  obsolete  ? Surely  if  the  Egypticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  a very  good  argument  for  its  Mosaic  authorship,  the  con- 
trasts it  presents  to  the  “ wisdom  of  Egypt  ” can  but  point  to  the 
fact  that  God  was  with  Moses — point  to  the  Spirit  of  God  who  led 
him  to  eschew  error  and  adopt  only  truth. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a few  examples  (for  time  will  allow 
but  a few),  of  both  sides  of  the  question  before  us,  viz.,  the  Egyptic- 
ity of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  contrasts  it  presents. 

And  1 (on  the  Egypticity  point).  We  may  cite  the  very  name 
by  which  Egypt  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  name  “ Egypt,”  by 
which  we  know  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  modern, 
being  in  reality  the  Greek  word  “ Aiguptos,”  a name  of  uncertain 
origin*  The  uniform  monumental  name  is  “Khem,”  or  “Kham,”  or 
“ Kharni  ” (according  to  the  dialect  or  as  the  singular  or  plural  is 
used),  meaning  “ black,”  and  being  generally  interpreted  as  referring 
to  the  color  of  the  soil.  It  is  precisely  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew 
“ Kham,”  a son  of  Noah,  and  is  a name  certainly  known  to  subsequent 
Bible  writers,  who  occasionally  used  it  in  poetry,  as  in  Ps.  cvi,  22, 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  “ wondrous  works  ” of  Moses  “ in  the 
land  of  Kham.” 

Now  it  is  certainly  a most  suggestive  fact  that  the  uniform  Hebrew 
designation  of  Egypt  from  the  very  beginning  should  be,  not  the  hiero- 
glyphic “Kham”  or  “Khami,”  but  the  word  “ Mizraim,”  a word, ho w- 

* The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  word  is  that  given  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole  ( Smith’s  Diet.,  articles  "Egypt”  and  "Caphtor;”  also  in  Enc.  Brit., 
article  "Egypt”),  who  compares  it  with  the  Hebrew  “Ai- 

Kaphtor,”  i.  e.,  “ coast  of  Caphtor. ” In  the  hieroglyphics,  "Coptos,”  a town 
of  Upper  Egypt,  is  "Kebt-hor,”  i.e.,  Kebtof  Horus.  By  Jeremiah’s  time,  Upper 
Egypt  would  seem  to  have  been  called  "Patliros,”  i.  e.,  "the  south  country  ” 
(Jer.  xliv.  15),  and  the  lower  country  " Ai-Kaphtor  ” (Jer.  xlvii.  4).  This 
latter  could  be  paraphrased  as  " Caphtor  of  the  Coast,”  and  may  serve  to  explain 
the  Greek  name,  “Aiguptos,”  as  the  Greek  settlements  in  Egypt  were  on  and 
near  the  coast.  The  "Copts  ” of  the  present  day  may  be  regarded  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  survival  of  the  word.  See  note  below,  "the  Caphtorim,”  p.  541. 
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ever  it  is  explained,  that  is  conceded  to  be  in  the  so-called  Hebrew  dual 
form.  The  singular  form  of  the  word,  “ Mazor,”  is  used  but  three  or  four 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  and  accurately  enough  in  its  con- 
nections, but  it  is  never  used  in  the  Pentateuch.  Why  is  this  ? Why 
does  the  Pentateuchal  writer,  from  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy,  always 
call  Egypt  “ Mizraim,”  that  is  to  say,  by  that  specific  word,  and  why 
does  he  use  the  dual  form?  We  may  ask  another  question.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  “ Kham  ” and  “ Mizraim,”  found  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  tenth  of  Genesis,  were  the  original  names  of  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Noah  ? When  we  find,  as  we  shall  see,  how  thoroughly 
Egyptian  both  names  are,  are  not  we  justified  in  explaining  their 
presence  in  the  Genesis  list,  as  proof  of  an  editor’s  hand  who  knew 
the  later  history  and  development  of  this  branch  of  Noah’s  family 
in  Egypt,  and  who,  in  compiling  the  Pentateuchal  genealogies,  simply 
inserted  therein  their  historic  Egyptian  names?  At  any  rate,  both 
names  are  Egyptian  ; as  indeed  are  the  names  of  those  said  to  have 
been  begotten  of  “ Mizraim.”  In  the  case  of  “ Mizraim,”  Semitic 
etymologists  have  found  it  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossi- 
ble, to  explain  it  as  a Semitic  word.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  really  an 
Egyptian  word  in  a Hebrew  dress,  and  in  its  Hebrew  form  simply 
tells  us  at  most,  that  in  some  way  there  were  two  Mazors,  i.  e.,  two 
Egypts.  The  duality  referred  to  has  commonly  been  explained  as 
suggested  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  country — the  division 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  countries  being  a noticeable  one  from  a 
physical  point  of  view ; but  this  does  not  explain  the  word  “ Mazor,” 
nor  does  it  tell  the  whole  story.  Dr.  Brugsch  has  lately*  shown  by 
a most  painstaking  examination  of  original  inscriptions,  that  “Mazor” 
is  really  but  a Semitic  transcription  of  the  hieroglyphic  “ Zar,” 
“ Zaru,”  or  “ Zor,”  with  an  Egyptian  prefix.  The  meaning  of  the 
root  has  been  yielded  by  the  Coptic  forms  to  be  “firm,”  “strong,” 
“ a fortress,”  “ a fortified  place.”  The  town  and  fortress  “ Zar,”  or 
its  plural  “ Zaru,”  is  often  mentioned  in  documents  and  inscriptions, 
as  a most  important  post  on  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 
It  is  most  probably  referred  to  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  in  the  description  of 
the  plain  of  Jordan  that  Lot  chose  as  his  portion,  as  reminding  one 
of  the  “ land  of  Egypt  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.”  j*  Like  other 
Egyptian  towns,  it  had  other  names ; e.  g.,  its  sacred  name  “ Pahor,” 
or  “house  of  Horus,”  referring  to  the  fact  that  Horus,  son  of 
Osiris,  was  the  patron  deity  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  Set  was  of  Upper 

* In  Deutsche  Revue,  March,  1884,  p.  354. 

I The  expression  implies  familiarity  with  the  appearance  of  Egypt  as  one  ap- 
proaches it.  It  could  well  be  a personal  reminiscence  of  an  exile’s  return  thither 
from  Midian.  It  may  be  cited  as  one  of  those  coincidences  in  thought  and 
expression  that  betray  an  Egyptian  animus  in  the  editor  of  Genesis. 
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Egypt.*  It  is  also  described  as  synonymous  with  “ the  town 
at  Schihor,”  another  Egyptian  word,  the  Semitic  transcription 
of  which,  “ Sihor,”  is  probably  more  familiar  to  us.f  The  inscrip- 
tions, however,  oftenest  designate  it  as  “ Ta-em-Zaru,”  i.  e.,  “ land  of 
the  fortresses,”  “the  land  Mzaru,”  or  “fortified  land;”  from  which 
undoubtedly  came  the  more  familiar  Semitic  forms,  the  Hebrew 
“ Mazor  ” and  the  Arabic  “ Misr,”  which  is  the  Oriental  word  for  Egypt 
to-day.  And  Dr.  Brugsch  concludes  that  the  word  “ Mizraim,”  or  its 
hieroglyphic  form  “ Mzaru,”  which  in  inscriptions  “ was  originally 
applied  only  to  a certain  definite  part  of  Egypt  in  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  ....  points  to  the  most  ancient  origin  of  Egypt  in  the  . . . . 
region  of  the  Lower  Pelusiac  Nile,  which,  furnished  with  various  for- 
tifications, barred  the  eastern  frontier  and  became  ultimately  the  first, 
most  northerly  station  that  immigrants  into  Egypt  had  to  pass. 
And  the  advanced  position  of  the  fortified  land,  and  the  presence 
there  of  foreign  elements,  of  which  the  inscriptions  speak,  sufficiently 
explain  the  important  part  it  played  in  the  protection  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Pharaohs  were  never  weary  of  strengthening  and  adorn- 
ing the  ancient  1 land  Mzaru.’  It  was  ‘ the  fortified  land,’  which 
effectually  shut  out  from  Africa,  in  that  direction  at  least,  all  other 
peoples.”  No  wonder,  therefore,  is  it,  that  the  compound  word 
“Mzaru”  should  have  been  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  country 
among  outsiders,  and  especially  among  Semitic  peoples,  who  from 
the  earliest  times  were  ever  hovering  about  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
and  that  with  Oriental  persistency  the  Arab  of  to-day  should  still 
call  it  by  the  old  name  “ Misr.”  Bat  why  did  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  use  the  Hebrew  dual  form  of  the  word  instead  of  its 
singular  or  the  plural — which  latter  form  is  oftenest  used  in  the  in- 
scriptions? Now  it  is  just  here  that  we  find  one  of  those  unde- 
signed coincidences,  if  you  please,  which  reveal  the  presence  of  an 

* Brugsch’s  History,  Vol.  i,  p.  13. 

f Biblical  scholars  are  yet  doubtful  whether  “Sihor,”  or  “Shihor,”  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  Nile  or  to  Wady-el-Arish.  In  Josh.  xiii.  2,  1 Chr.  xiii.  5,  and 
probably  Num.  xxxiv.  5,  Shihor  or  “the  brook  of  Egypt,”  is  manifestly  in- 
tended to  fix  the  easternmost  boundary  of  Egypt.  In  Josh.  xiii.  2,  it  is 
expressly  said  to  be  “before  Egypt” — literally,  “on  the  front  of.”  In  the 
other  two  places  where  it  is  met,  viz  , Isa.  xxiii.  2-3  and  Jer.  ii.  18,  one  of  the 
Nile  arms  could  easily  be  the  stream  referred  to.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  learn  from  Brugsch’s  data,  that  “the  canal  that  watered  the  town  ‘Zaru,’ 
was  named  ‘Schi-lior’  (i.  e.,  ‘watercourse  of  Horus’).”  All  the  monumental 
inscriptions,  verified  by  modern  survivals  of  the  ancient  names,  would  indicate 
the  locality  of  the  spot  to  be  at  the  lower  course  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile  (the  easternmost  Nile  arm).  The  region  of  the  Zaru  nome  was  watered 
by  the  “Schi-hor,”  which  “flows  before  Egypt,”  and  consequently  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  Egyptian  view,  it  formed  the  eastern  water  frontier  be- 
tween Egypt  and  foreign  lands. 
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Egyptian  editor.  For  the  curious  fact,  however  it  be  explained, 
that  pervades  the  whole  of  Egypt’s  history  and  literature  from  the 
very  first  era,  is  the  idea  of  duality.  It  is  met  in  all  monumental 
references  to  the  land  and  its  kings.  The  Pharaohs  bore  double 
titles,  and,  what  is  more,  they  wore  a double  crown.  They  are  de- 
signated as  “ lords  of  the  two  lands.”  In  some  sense,  therefore,  there 
were  two,  but  only  two  Egypts — why,  nobody  can  say.  All  writers 
take  it  for  granted  that  Menes,  the  head  of  Dynasty  I,  united  the 
two  Egypts  under  his  sole  sway.  And  though  this  supposition  is 
not  demonstrable  from  the  monuments  because  they  do  not  go  back 
so  far,  it  was  in  all  probability  the  case.  It  is  at  any  rate  true  that 
the  very  earliest  extant  remains  reveal  a firmly  established  govern- 
ment, with  this  peculiar  type  of  duality.  It  is  moreover  beyond 
question  that  the  whole  nomenclature  of  the  court  and  country  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Hebrew  dual.  If  there  was  originally 
but  one  land,  “ M-zar,”  long  before  Moses’  time  in  some  way  there 
had  come  to  be  two  “ M-zars,”  and  though  as  far  back  as  Dynasty  I, 
the  two,  in  all  probability,  had  been  welded  into  one  government, 
for  some  cogent  reason  the  idea  of  duality  was  maintained  in  per- 
petuo  and  consequently  no  form  of  the  Hebrew  transcription  could 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Egypt,  when  all  through 
his  work  he  designated  it  not  as  “ Kham  ” or  “ the  land  of  Kham,” 
but  as  “ Mizraim  ” — the  two  “ M-zars  ” — -just  as  every  king  was  desig- 
nated “ lord  of  the  two  lands,”  or  of  “ the  double  country.”  If  the  root 
of  the  word  employed  is  Egyptian,  the  use  of  the  dual  form  in  the 
Hebrew  is  an  equally  Egyptian  conception. 

2.  As  another  illustration  of  the  Egypticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
may  cite  its  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  ethnic 
and  linguistic  affinities ; for  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  traditions  are 
here  in  perfect  accord.  Maspero  (in  his  Hist.  Anc.,  pp.  13-17) 
and  Dr.  Brugsch  (Hist.,  Yol.  i,  p.  3)  have  both  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  classical  antiquity,  started  by 
the  Greeks,  brought  the  Egyptians  from  Ethiopia  to  the  middle 
Nile  and  thence  to  the  Delta ; but,  as  we  know,  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion makes  them,  equally  with  the  Cushites  and  Canaanites,  descend- 
ants of  Kham,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  pictures  them  before  the  dis- 
persion as  living  at  home  in  the  cradle  of  the  race  in  Asia.  Now 
the  monumental  inscriptions  on  these  points  harmonize  thoroughly 
with  the  Hebrew  traditions  referred  to,  so  that  the  classical  indica- 
tions on  these  points  must  be  regarded  as  at  fault.  The  monumental 
indications  would  teach  that  before  history  the  Mizraites  (as  they 
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came  to  be  called)  left  Asia  and  founded  a new  fatherland  on  the 
Nile.  And  it  is  clear,  keeping  in  mind  what  has  just  been  said  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  “ M-zar,”  that  they  entered  it  by  the 
north-eastern  gateway.  They  came,  as  their  books  tell  us,  not  from 
the  south,  but  from  the  east,  and  from  what  they  call  again  and  again 
‘‘  the  Holy  Land.”  Even  the  details  of  the  emigration  and  colonization 
have  been  crystallized  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  under  the 
category  of  “the  sons  of  Mizraim.”  And  these  details  are  thor- 
oughly Egyptian — at  least  so  many  of  the  details  can  be  localized 
in  the  hieroglyphic  geography,  that  we  need  only  to  wait  for  further 
light  to  clear  up  the  rest.* 

* It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Mizraite  stock  was  already  divided  into 
the  specific  tribes  (referred  to  in  Gen.  x.)  at  the  period  of  the  emigration  from 
their  Asiatic  home  ; or  whether  the  original  wave  of  emigration  that  colonized 
Egypt  became  differentiated  in  Egypt  into  the  six  or  seven  separate  families 
named  (eight,  counting  the  Philistines).  The  names  themselves  would  seem  to 
have  originated  in  Egypt,  referring  as  they  do  to  the  part  of  the  land  occupied 
or  other  Egyptian  facts  wrapped  up  in  them,  and  are  names,  some  of  them  at 
least,  familiar  in  the  hieroglyphic  nomenclature.  In  his  Origin  of  Nations, 
published  in  1878,  Rawlinson  failed  to  identify  three  of  the  Genesis  names — 
Ludim,  Anamim  and  Casluhim.  At  present  only  one  of  these,  if  that  one,  re- 
mains enigmatical. 

“Ludim,”  mentioned  first  hy  the  Genesis  editor,  is  now  considered  as  the 
oldest  name  among  them  (see  Maspero,  Hist.  Anc.,  p.  14),  and  as  personify- 
ing the  Egyptians,  properly  so  called — the  “Rotu”  or  “Lodu  ” of  the  inscrip- 
tions. All  of  the  names  in  the  list  are  of  course  Hebrew  transcriptions,  and  are 
in  the  plural,  “im”  corresponding  with  the  Egyptian  plural  “u.”  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  the  Egyptian  “1  ” and  “r  ” are  interchangeable. 

The  “Anamim,”  represent  the  numerous  tribe  of  “Anu,”  that  settled  in  both 
Egypts,  and  which  founded  an  “On”  in  prehistoric  times  in  each  section — 
Heliopolis  (the  “ On  ” of  the  North)  and  Hermonthis  (the  “ On  ” of  the  South). 

The  Lehabim  were  the  “ Libu  ” or  Libyans,  who  located  west  of  the  Nile. 

The  Naphtuhim  (“No-Ptali”)  established  themselves  in  the  Delta,  in  and 
around  Memphis. 

The  Pathrusim  (“  Pa-ta-res,”  “the  land  of  the  South  ”)  inhabited  Upper 
Egypt,  probably  from  north  of  Thebes  to  the  first  cataract. 

The  remaining  three  names,  the  “Casluhim,”  the  “Caphtorim”  and  the 
“Philistine”  are  evidently  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Genesis  editor.  In  a 
previous  note  (p.  537),  allusion  was  made  to  a hieroglyphic  word  (in  the  singular) 
“Kebt-hor” — “Kebt”  being  transcribed  by  the  Greeks  as  “ Konro^,”  which 
was  the  name  of  an  important  town  on  the  Upper  Nile.  The  “ hor  ” of  the 
hieroglyphic  word  would,  however,  point  to  Lower  rather  than  to  Upper  Egypt, 
as  Horus  was  the  special  deity  of  the  north  country.  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt 
may  therefore  have  been  occupied  as  a trading  station  by  a colony  from  the 
northern  Copts,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  the  “Anu.”  At  any  rate,  the  Greeks 
seem  to  have  applied  the  term  “Caphtor”  to  the  northern  Delta,  and  to  have 
adopted  it  as  their  name  for  all  Egypt.  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  moreover, 
evidently  associates  the  “Caphtorim”  with  the  north,  naming  them  after  the 
“Casluhim.”  No  identification  of  the  “Casluhim”  has  been  made,  unless  by 
Bunsen,  who  connected  them  with  Mt.  Kasios  of  the  Greeks.  Brugsch,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  furnished  a more  precise  explanation.  Discussing  (in  the 
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To  be  sure,  nobody  can  dogmatically  affirm  in  wbat  precise  order 
tbe  African  continent  was  peopled.  The  peopling  of  the  interior 
may  have  been  inaugurated  previously  to  the  date  of  the  Mizrai'tish 
settlements  in  the  Nile  country ; or,  as  others  argue,  these  latter  may 

Deutsche  Revue,  March,  1884)  all  that  the  inscriptions  tell  of  “Zaru”  and 
the  regions  round  it,  he  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  the  whole  dis- 
trict, from  Zaru  to  the  so-called  Mt.  Kasion  of  the  ancients,  through  which 
passed  the  old  military  road  to  Palestine — the  “way  of  the  Philistines”  of  the 
Bible — is  in  the  inscriptions,  the  land  Khazinaov  Khazian  ; the  word  from  which 
was  derived  the  Greek  names  of  Mt.  Kasion  and  Kasiotis — in  Ptolemy’s  time,  the 
name  of  the  whole  frontier  region.  Brugsch  regards  the  name  as  of  Semitic 
origin,  as  there  is  a Hebrew  root  “Chasan,”  to  be  strong  or  strongly  guarded. 
But  the  root  may  have  been  one  common  to  both  tongues — so  that  “the  land 
Khazian  ” would  signify  a region  well  watered  and  guarded  by  fortresses.  As 
Brugsch  adds,  wonderfully  enough  the  primitive  name  has  survived  for  a well- 
known  spot  (near  the  locale  of  the  town  and  fortress  Zaru),  “in  the  Qanteret-el- 
Chasneh,  the  bridge  of  the  Treasury.”  Ships  going  through  the  Suez  canal,  in 
passing  “Qantareh,”  go  right  through  the  old  district  of  Khazian  (Kasiotis). 
We  cannot  be  far  from  right  in  finding  here  the  locale  of  the  “AAasluhim” 
of  the  Genesis  editor — so  that  while  the  “Caphtorim”  occupied  the  northern 
Delta  coast,  the  “Casluhim”  located  themselves  similarly  in  the  north,  but  to 
the  eastward,  limited  in  their  range  by  the  inhospitable  Desert  on  their  right. 
And  if  this  be  so,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  it  may  serve  to  explain  what 
has  hitherto  proved  an  insoluble  problem  in  this  list,  the  statement  made  therein 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  “Philistine.”  According  to  the  list  and  its  duplicate  in 
1 Chronicles,  the  Philistines  would  seem  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Cas 
luhim.  But  in  other  passages  (Deut.  ii.  23,  Jer.  xlvii.  4 and  Amos  ix.  7),  the 
Philistines  are  regarded  as  springing  from  the  Caphtorim.  To  some  the  difficulty 
has  seemed  so  grave  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  invert  the  order  of  tbe  two 
names  in  the  list  in  Genesis  and  Chronicles,  and  to  read  “and  Caphtorim  (out 
of  whom  came  Philistim)  and  Casluhim.”  Such  a change  in  the  Hebrew  text 
could,  however,  be  justified  only  on  the  authority  of  some  various  reading  or 
from  the  direst  necessity.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  possible  to  bring  the 
received  order  of  the  two  lists  into  harmony  with  the  other  passages.  If 
we  adopt  the  identification  proposed  of  Caphtorim  and  Casluhim,  the  passage 
can  be  interpreted  as  teaching,  not  the  ethnic  connection  of  the  Philistines  with 
the  Casluhim,  but  their  historical  relationship.  The  other  passages  of  Scripture 
cited,  certainly  teach  that  there  was  an  intimate  ethnic  connection  between  the 
Philistines  and  the  Caphtorim.  The  Genesis  list  can  be  interpreted  as  teaching 
that  the  Philistines’  locale  was  literally  adjoining,  or  at  least  outside  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Casluhim  (as  it  came  to  be),  or,  what  is  more  probable,  can  be  inter- 
preted, as  in  the  parallel  case  in  the  same  chapter  of  Asshur  and  his  previous  re- 
lation to  the  land  of  Sliinar,  as  teaching  that  the  Philistines  first  lived  in  the 
Casluhim  district  and  therefore  were  near  neighbors  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Caph- 
torim, but  either  voluntarily  or  from  some  necessity  forsook  the  district  and  occu- 
pied afterwards  their  historic  home  on  the  Palestine  coast.  “Out  of  whom” 
would  then  be  a parallel  expression  to  “out  of  whose  land”  in  the  case  of 
Asshur  ; i.  e.,  to  say,  the  phrase  would  point  to  an  emigration  or  an  expulsion, 
rather  than  an  immediate  ethnic  origin.  “The  main  point  of  interest,”  how- 
ever, as  Rawlinson  says,  “is  the  Mizraite  or  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Philistines.” 
It  is  probable  that  further  light  will  some  day  be  yielded  by  some  fortunate 
“find”  on  the  identification  proposed,  which  is  not  quite  as  satisfactory  (except 
as  to  the  root  “ Khas”)  as  could  be  desired. 
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have  been  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  consequently  may  have 
shut  up  the  Isthmus  passage  and  so  compelled  subsequent  waves 
of  immigration  to  cross  over  to  Africa  from  Arabia  by  the  Red  sea. 
But  whatever  uncertainties  attach  to  the  order  of  the  peopling  of 
the  African  continent  or  of  the  Nile  valley  itself,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Mizraites  came  from  the  East. 

As  to  their  ethnographic  affinities,  the  latest  science  confirms  their 
own  claims,  which  divorce  them,  and  with  emphasis,  from  the  negro 
races  ; while  the  form  of  the  skull  and  the  proportions  of  the  body, 
as  Brugsch  says  (Hist.,  Yol.  i,  p.  2),  would  show  a more  intimate 
connection  with  the  Cushites.  There  are  some,  Maspero,  e.  y.,  who 
find  in  their  color  and  general  aspect,  as  carefully  delineated  on  the 
monuments,  enough  to  suggest  even  the  white  races  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia. 

As  to  their  linguistic  affinities,  the  last  word  remains  to  be  uttered  ; 
but  philologists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  certain  facts  that 
show  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  put  his  imprimatur  on  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
facts  referred  to  are  these  : The  language,  according  to  Maspero 
(Hist.  Anc.),  “ approaches,  in  its  grammatical  forms,  the  Semitic 
tongues — for  not  only  are  a large  number  of  roots  shared  by  the 
Hebrew- Aramaean  type,  but  the  grammatical  construction  suggests 
numerous  relations  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  One  tense  of  the 
verb,  e.  y.,  the  oldest  and  simplest  of  all,  is  formed  by  pronominal 
suffixes  that  are  identical  in  both.  The  pronouns,  both  absolute  and 
suffixes,  are  expressed  by  the  same  roots  and  play  the  same  role.” 
Notwithstanding  that  Renan  still  hesitates  to  affirm  these  points, 
Maspero  affirms  them  to  be  true,  and  as  becoming  more  and  more 
acknowledged,  and  says  that  “ most  of  the  grammatical  processes  of 
the  Semitic  are  found  in  Egyptian,  though  in  a rudimentary  form,” 
and  he  argues  thence  that  one  can  easily  enough  believe  that  the 
two  languages,  after  having  belonged  to  the  same  group,  early  sepa- 
rated, at  a time  when  their  grammar  was  but  begun,  and  that  sub- 
jected to  different  influences,  the  two  languages  developed  in  a dif- 
ferent way  the  elements  they  possessed  in  common.  While  Egyp- 
tian, though  cultivated  earlier,  from  some  cause  stopped  in  its 
development,  the  Semitic  continued  in  its  development  until  it 
reached  its  final  and  more  elaborate  form.  At  the  same  time 
he  quotes  De  Rouge  as  saying  “ that  if  there  is  an  evident 
relation  in  stock  between  the  language  of  Egypt  and  that  of 
Asia,  this  relation  is  not  so  intimate  but  that  the  Egyptian  has  a 
distinctive  form.”  But  it  is  for  such  reasons  that  Maspero  classes 
the  Egyptians  among  what  he  calls  “ the  proto-Semitic  races.”  And 
he  holds  that  coming  from  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  they  found  on  the 
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Nile  a black  race,  with  its  already  differentiated  Nigritic  tongue, 
which  they  pressed  back  into  the  interior. 

Dr.  Brugsch  goes  further  than  Maspero.  In  his  History  (Yol.  i, 
p.  3),  he  not  only  pronounces  emphatically  on  the  Semitic  affinities 
suggested  by  the  Egyptian  vocabulary  and  grammar,  but  also  on 
the  strong  suggestions  found  therein  ot  primal  relations  with  the 
Indo-Germanic  type  of  speech  and  with  these  two  types  of  language, 
strangely  enough,  rather  than  with  the  African  type.  He  affirms  that 
“ the  Egyptian  language  shows  in  no  way  any  trace  of  a derivation 
or  descent  from  the  African  families  of  speech.  On  the  contrary, 
the  primitive  roots  and  the  essential  elements  of  the  Egyptian  gram- 
mar point  to  such  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Indo-Germanic 
and  Semitic  languages,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake  the 
close  relations  which  formerly  prevailed  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  races  called  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic.” 

Surely  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  facts,  and  that 
is  that  the  three  peoples  must  have  had  a common  primeval  home 
in  the  cradle  of  the  human  family,  and  have  separated  from  the 
home  centre  and  from  each  other  before  the  three  tongues  had  be- 
come very  much  differentiated.  But  however  this  may  have  been 
in  its  details,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Egyptian  ethnographical  and  lin- 
guistic affinities  are  concerned,  as  also  as  respects  their  origin,  the 
Pentateuchal  account  is  not  only  correct  as  tested  by  the  latest 
science,  it  is  also  strictly  Egyptian  in  its  conception  and  expression. 

3.  We  may  next  turn  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hebrew  tradition 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  books.  And  on 
this  point  we  can  affirm  at  the  very  outset,  that  whoever  institutes 
the  comparison  will  very  soon  become  persuaded  that  the  compiler 
of  the  one  knew  the  “ wisdom  ” of  the  other ; or,  at  least,  that  they 
both  had  access  to  the  same  original  sources.  There  are  marked 
contrasts,  however,  in  the  two  cosmogonies  as  well  as  agreements. 
A child  can  tell  which  is  the  more  elevated  and  dignified,  and  the 
scientist  cannot  hesitate  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  more  in  accord 
with  the  science  of  to-day.  Such  men  as  Dana,  Agassiz,  Guyot  and 
Dawson,  have  affirmed  the  story  of  creation  in  Genesis  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct  in  mode  and  measure  as  far  as  it  goes.  Besides  the 
Egyptian^wrapped  up  his  story  in  myths  and  symbols,  while  the 
Pentateuchal  story  is  told  in  language  so  simple  and  clear  that  a 
child  can  grasp  it.  Still,  both  in  the  general  and  in  many  particu- 
lars, it  can  be  said  that  the  Genesis  story  of  creation  is  Egyptian, 
i.  e.,  to  say  is  Egyptian  rather,  e.  g.,  than  Babylonian.  There  are 
someHetails  to  be  sure,  that  suggest  a Babylonian  as  well  as  Egyp- 
tian origin,  probably  because  they  both  had  access  to  the  same  or  a 
similar  tradition,  Then  there  are  other  details,  as,  e.  g.,  the  garden 
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of  Eden  and  the  Sabbath  rest,  which  certainly  seem  distinctively 
Babylonian — proving  that  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch  had 
access  to  documents  of  authority  that  had  probably  reached  him 
through  Semitic  sources.  The  same  is  true  of  other  sections  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as,  e.  g.,  the  story  of  the  deluge  which,  as  given  therein, 
is  beyond  doubt  extra-Egyptian  in  its  origin.* 

There  are  those  who  think  they  can  detect  the  sutures  where 

* It  is  certainly  a very  remarkable  fact,  asLenormant  says  (see  Cont.  Rev.,  Nov., 
1879,  on  “Traditions  of  the  Deluge’’)  that  “while  the  tradition  of  the  deluge 
holds  so  considerable  a place  in  the  legendary  memories  of  all  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race,  the  monumentsand  original  texts  of  Egypt,  with  their  many  cosmo- 
gonic speculations,  have  not  afforded  one,  even  distant,  allusion  to  this  cataclysm.  ’’ 
At  the  same  time  he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  “Egyptians,  nevertheless,  did 
admit  a destruction  by  the  gods  of  primal  man  on  account  of  their  rebellion  and 
their  sins.”  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology,  Yol.  iv, 
pp.  1-19,  is  a translation  by  M.  Naville  of  the  chapter  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Thoth  (found  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I),  which  relates  the  story.  In  brief,  it  is  that, 
irritated  by  the  iniquity  and  crimes  of  his  creatures,  Ra,  conferring  with  the 
other  gods,  determined  to  destroy  men.  A goddess  executed  the  sentence.  The 
massacre  ended,  Ra’s  anger  was  appeased  and  he  was  further  calmed  by  a sacri- 
fice, and  swore  that  he  would  never  again  destroy  men.  The  few  who  had 
escaped  renewed  the  population  of  the  earth.  As  Lenormant  says,  “Although 
the  means  of  destruction  employed  by  Ra  are  quite  dissimilar,  although  he  does 
not  proceed  by  submersion  but  by  a massacre  ....  the  other  sides  of  the  story 
bear  a striking  analogy  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  or  Chaldean  deluge,  and  show  that 
it  is  the  special  and  very  individual  form  assumed  in  Egypt  by  that  tradition.” 
This  form  of  the  Egyptian  tradition  may  be  explained  by  Egypt’s  peculiar  en- 
vironment. As  Lenormant  puts  it,  “ The  Egyptians  believed,  as  did  other  nations, 
in  the  destruction  of  mankind  ; but  as  inundation  meant  for  them  prosperity  and 
life,  they  changed  the  primitive  tradition  ; the  human  race  instead  of  perishing 
by  water,  was  otherwise  exterminated  ; and  the  inundation — that  crowning  bene- 
fit to  the  valley  of  the  Nile — became  in  their  eyes  the  sign  that  the  wrath  of  Ra 
was  appeased.”  For,  curiously  enough,  the  Egyptian  tradition  goes  on  to  say 
how,  calmed  and  once  more  pleased  with  those  who  had  survived,  “Ra  com- 
manded ....  and  the  fields  were  completely  filled  with  water  by  the  will  of 
this  god — which  the  goddess  executioner  perceiving,  her  face  grew  joyous  . . . . 
and  she  went  away  satisfied.”  And  the  story  adds  that  thence  originated  the 
custom  “that  libations  are  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  priestesses  of 
Hathor  by  all  men  since  the  ancient  days.”  The  inundation  of  the  Nile  valley 
that  succeeded  to  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  human  family,  was  there- 
fore in  an  Egyptian’s  eyes,  the  best  possible  token  of  the  divine  pacification  and 
favor.  The  story  referred  to  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  Egyptians’ 
special  version  of  the  Genesis  story  of  the  deluge.  And  if  so,  we  must  perceive 
the  independence  of  judgment  which  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  showed  in 
his  compilation — adopting,  as  he  did,  another  and  very  different  tradition,  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  the  true  one.  It  further  shows,  that  while  he  knew  “the 
wisdom  of  Egypt,”  he  also  knew  the  wisdom  that  had  been  gathered  from  other 
sources.  And  I know  of  no  better  proof  than  this  simple  fact  furnishes,  that 
while  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  possessed  of  the  Egyptian  animus  that 
pervades  his  work,  he  was  in  reality  not  an  Egyptian,  but  the  Semite  of  the 
Hebrew  tradition  educated  in  Egypt’s  wisdom,  who  became  Israel’s  leader  and 
deliverer. 
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these  separate  documents,  or  extracts  from  them,  are  joined.  Be  it 
so.  Nevertheless  it  remains,  that  the  predominant  cast  given  to 
even  these  separable  documents  is  Egyptian,  proving  some  Egyptian 
animus  in  the  compiler. 

We  cannot  go  into  particulars,  but  may  be  allowed  to  give  some 
examples.  Thus  the  very  first  word  of  the  Hebrew  book  “ B’reshith,” 
i.  e.,  “ In  the  beginning,”  occurs  multitudes  of  times  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Egyptians.  The  creative  day  as  composed  of  “ even- 
ing and  morning  ’’—evening  first,  is  also  strictly  Egyptian  in  con- 
ception. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  chaos  that  preceded  the  cos- 
mos, the  Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  God’s 
breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils ; vignettes  representing 
the  last  of  these  divine  operations  are  not  uncommon.  Even  the 
word  for  God,  “Elohim,”  in  the  earlier  and  more  general  account  of 
creation  in  Genesis  is  suggestive  and  particularly  when  contrasted 
with  the  use  of  the  phrase  “Jehovah  Elohim  ” in  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  creation  of  man  in  the  next  chapter  and  with  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  either  word  “Elohim  ” or  “ Jehovah,”  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Pentateuch. 

Ewald,  in  his  tract  on  the  composition  of  Genesis,  written  many 
years  ago  (see  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  “ Jehovah  ”),  maintained  that 
“ Elohim  denoted  the  Deity  in  general  and  was  the  common  Semitic 
name,  while  Jehovah  was  the  national  God  of  the  Israelites  as  such, 
and  therefore  the  more  restricted  name.”  This  view  would  certainly 
be  supported  by  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  2,  3,  where  we  are  told,  “ And 
God  (Elohim)  spake  unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I am  Jehovah  : 
and  I appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac  and  unto  Jacob  as  God 
Almighty  (‘El  Shaddai,’  see  Gen.  xvii.  1,  in  the  Hebrew),  but  by 
my  name  Jehovah  I was  not  known  to  them  ” — the  margin  in  the  re- 
vised version  has,  “ made  known.”  I think  it  will  be  found  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  explain  this  explicit  statement  without  accept- 
ing it  literallv.  And  if  we  do  that,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  name  “ Jehovah,”  even  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  that 
is  to  say,  so  long  before  the  date  of  its  first  adoption  by  the  Israel- 
ites, unless  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  reflecting  the  editorship 
of  the  very  man  who  in  reality  first  used  it  ? And  from  that  point 
of  view,  even  his  use  of  the  traditional  name,  or,  if  you  please,  re- 
tention of  it  in  the  documents  he  quoted  from,  at  least  in  the  form 
it  has  reached  us,  is  suggestive.  For  “ Elohim  ” is  not  “ El-Shaddai,” 
nor  yet  the  simple  “ El  ” or  “ Eloah,”  but  a plural — literally,  “ gods.” 
Why?  Some  have  explained  it  as  a mystic  reference  to  the  Trinity, 
or  at  least  to  a plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  ordinary 
explanation  is  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  plural  of  excellence.  But  Moses 
perfectly  understood  the  Egyptian  conception  of  the  Deity.  He 
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knew  that  underneath  the  multitude  of  gods  in  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon, there  lay  the  monotheistic  idea.  * According  to  one  Egyp- 
tian conception,  nine  gods  were  concerned ; but  scrutinized  care- 
fully, it  is  evident  that  by  them  were  intended  simply  divine  attri- 
butes, for  of  each  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  only  God.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  therefore,  that  in  adopting  or  retaining  “ Elohim,”  Moses 
was  influenced  by  the  Egyptian  conception  of  a plurality  of  attri- 
butes constituting  in  reality  one  being.  All  the  attributes  of  Deity 
were  engaged  in  creating.  The  plural  form  was  probably  intended 
to  express  no  more  than  “ all  that  is  divine  ” or  “ all  that  constitutes 
Deity.”  Surely  he  did  not  intend  to  teach  polytheism. 

The  other  word  for  the  Deity,  ‘‘Jehovah,”  is  yet  more  suggestive 
when  we  recall  the  fact  already  culled  from  Ex.  vi.  2,  3,  that  it 
first  came  into  use  by  the  Israelites  in  Moses’  own  time.  For  its 
bottom  idea  is  “ being  ” or  “ becoming,”  “ the  self-existent  one  ” — 
“ the  author  and  giver  of  beiug  or  life.”  And  that  is  a conception 
of  ’ the  divine  Being  that  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  Moses 
from  childhood,  for  it  pervades  the  whole  Egyptian  literature.  He 
could  not  look  on  any  image  of  an  Egyptian  god,  without  being 
reminded  of  it.  Every  god  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  bears 
with  him  in  his  hand  what  looks  like  a cross.  It  is  called  the 
“ Ankh  ” — the  symbol  of  being,  becoming  or  causing  to  be  or  to 
become,  and  hence  the  symbol  of  life.  It  is  the  distinguishing  sym- 
bol of  a God.  So  that  no  more  appropriate  name  for  the  God  of 
Israel  can  be  conceived  than  the  very  name  “ Jehovah,”  which  at 
once  emphasizes  the  Deity  as  He  that  is  and  was  and  is  to  come. 
Remembering  therefore  that  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt,  it  was  no 
wonder  when  Moses  asked  God,  “What  shall  I say  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  ask  what  is  thy  name  ? ” that  the  reply  should 
have  been,  “ I am  that  I am.”  Thou  shalt  say,  “ I am  hath  sent 
me  unto  you  ;”  the  self-existent  one,  or  “ the  becoming  ” — a phrase 
that  is  a common  one  in  Egyptian  theology.  To  a Hebrew  in 
Egypt  as  to  an  Egyptian,  it  would  be  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  a true  God.  Surely  Ewald  was  not  far  from  right.  If 
“ El,”  “ Eloah,”  “ El-Shaddai  ” or  even  “ Elohim  ” are  acknowledged 
to  be  Semitic  expressions  for  Deity,  the  employment  of  “Jehovah  ” 
suggests  an  Egyptian  conception.! 

*See  Hibbert  Lectures,  by  Renouf ; also,  R.  S.  Poole,  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  for 
May,  1881,  pp.  805,  819  ; also,  Brugscli’s  Religion  und  Mythologie,  etc. 

f Even  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  that  attached  to  the  name  “Jehovah,” 
and  that  was  so  emphasized  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Hebrews,  can  be 
paralleled  by  the  Egyptian  story  of  the  rule  of  “Osiris,  the  living  one” — an 
allegory  indeed,  but  connected  with  the  most  profound  and  curious  mysteries  of 
their  religion.  Great  was  the  respect  of  an  Egyptian  for  the  profound  secret 
connected  with  the  life  of  Osiris  and  for  the  very  name  of  the  god. 
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But  the  Hebrews,  as  we  know,  were  emphatically  monotheists. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Egyptian  teachers  themselves  also  believed 
in  one  God,  the  people  were  not  properly  instructed ; but  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  “mysteries  ” of  their  religion. 
What  at  the  start  were  intended  to  be  but  poetic  descriptions  of  the 
divine  attributes  and  works,  in  time  came  to  be  so  magnified  as  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  be  regarded  as  separate  deities.  The 
clearness  and  emphasis  with  which  the  unity  of  the  Hebrew 
God  is  enunciated,  furnishes,  therefore,  a refreshing  contrast  with 
the  Egyptian  idea  of  God — Avhich  to  the  people  was  scarcely  less 
than  polytheistic. 

Moreover,  one  to  any  degree  familiar  with  the  religious  teaching 
and  the  worship  of  Egypt,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a special  signifi- 
cance in  the  insertion  of  the  second  commandment  into  the  moral 
code  of  humanity.  If  any  ask,  Why  did  Moses  so  earnestly  object 
to  any  symbolical  representations  of  the  Deity  ? Or  why  does  he 
with  such  detail  forbid  the  worship  of  any  graven  image  or  likeness 
of  anything  in  the  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
water  under  the  earth?  Because  he  was  so  familiar  with  just  such 
worship  and  with  just  such  details  in  the  temples  of  Egypt — in  the 
very  purest  of  them  ; and  was  therefore  competent  to  observe  what 
a snare  they  had  proved  and  how  they  had  obscured  the  unity  of 
God.  No  wonder  then,  that  in  contrast  with  the  gods  many  of 
Egypt,  he  should  have  so  emphasized  that  sentiment  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  watchword  of  the  Hebrews : “ Hear,  0 Israel, 

Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Lord,”  or  as  the  revisers  have  put  it  in  the 
margin,  “ the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one.” 

Among  the  many  contrasts  to  be  noted  between  the  two  cos- 
mogonies, may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch did  not  confound  God  with  the  universe.  He  avoided  both 
polytheism  and  pantheism.  Nor  did  he,  as  did  the  Egyptian,  admit 
in  the  divine  Being  either  division  or  sex.  Nature  was  God’s  handi- 
work. The  laws  of  nature  were  the  ways  in  which  it  pleased  God 
ordinarily  to  act.  He  could  on  occasion  act  otherwise  and  in  mira- 
cles furnish  irrefragable  tokens  of  His  immediate  presence  and 
power.  A providence,  not  fate,  controlled  the  universe.  No  one, 
therefore,  can’read  Genesis  and  compare  it  with  the  Egyptian  ritual, 
without  noting  the  contrast  between  the  two.  Nevertheless,  the 
point  we  insist  upon  remains  also  true.  It  is  impossible  not  to  note 
the  abundant  proof  that  whoever  wrote  or  arranged  the  story  of 
creation  in  Genesis,  was  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  cosmogony 
and  drew  upon  it  largely  both  for  thought  and  expression.  Before 
quite  leaving  this  point,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  story  gives  no  countenance  to  the  view,  becoming 
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fashionable,  that  regards  the  first  man  as  a savage.  The  Egyptian 
view  reads  like  a reminiscence  of  the  Genesis  view  or  vice  versa. 
Egypt  had  its  golden  age.  Instead  of  being  an  age  of  savagery,  its 
primitive  era  was  its  most  glorious  epoch.  Maspero,  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  such  a view,  says,  with  the  keen  satire  of  a French’ 
man  (Hist.  Anc.,  p.  18),  “ with  that  instinctive  naivete  which  leads 
peoples  to  seek  perfection  in  the  past,  the  Egyptians  regarded  the 
first  centuries  of  their  sojourn  on  the  Nile  as  the  happiest  of  ages 
and  their  half-savage  ancestors  as  pious  men  whom  they  designated 
as  servants  of  Horus”  (i.  e.,  servants  of  God).  At  any  rate  it  is  true 
that  the  Egyptian  did  conceive  of  the  primitive  state  of  man  as  one 
of  holiness  and  happiness — an  era  when  the  gods  dwelt  and  reigned 
upon  the  earth  and  taught  man  the  arts  and  sciences. 

What  has  thus  far  been  said,  may  be  looked  upon  as  undesigned 
coincidences  of  thought  and  language  between  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  “ wisdom  of  Egypt.”  These  pervade,  as  has  been  said,  the 
whole  texture  of  the  work,  and  not  only  form  an  important  argu- 
ment for  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  clearly  suggest  the  edi- 
torial supervision  of  a single  Egyptian  scholar. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  story  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  relations 
with  Egypt,  that  the  argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
work  finds  its  culmination.  And  here  the  most  superficial  of 
Egyptologists  is  sure  to  be  impressed ; for  illustrations  of  Egyptian 
life,  history  and  customs  can  be  found  on  any  page  of  Israel’s  his- 
tory. Whoever  wrote  it,  certainly  made  no  mistake  in  his  record 
in  a single  particular.  Who  is  more  likely  then  to  have  compiled 
this  section  of  the  Pentateuch  at  least,  than  Moses?  He  was  him- 
self an  Hebrew — vitally  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  chosen 
people.  Beyond  any  doubt,  he  knew  by  heart  the  geography  of 
Egypt  and  its  history.  He  knew  its  dynasties.  He  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  one  of  the  oppressors,  and  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  As  respects  his  own  era,  as  Mr. 
Poole  puts  it  ( Gont . Rev.,  Mar.,  1879,  p.  758),  “it  is  certain  .... 
that  it  was  written  while  the  memory  of  the  events  was  fresh. 
The  minute  accuracy  of  the  text  is  inconsistent  with  any  later  date. 
It  is  not  merely  that  it  shows  knowledge  of  Egypt,  but  knowledge 
of  Egypt  under  the  Ramessides  and  yet  earlier.”  He  notes  particu- 
lars which  “ are  true  of  the  age  of  the  Ramessides  and  not  true  of 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  his  suc- 
cessors.” “ Such  minute  accuracy  would  not  be  maintained  in  a 
tradition  handed  down  through  several  centuries.”  In  the  case  of 
the  Pharaohs  of  his  own  era,  e.  g.,  he  does  not  indeed  name  one  of 
them;  he  calls  them  all  Pharaohs,  using  an  official  designation 
which  is  purely  Egyptian,  “the  great  house  ” (“  per-aa  ”),  just  as  the 
36 
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government  of  the  Sultan  is  called  “ the  sublime  porte.”  And  yet 
though  he  does  not  name  a single  Pharaoh,  either  of  his  own  or  of 
earlier  eras,  he  differentiates  them  one  from  another  with  perfect 
accuracy.  His  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  is  a different  style  of  Pharaoh 
from  Joseph’s,  just  as  the  style  of  this  latter  is  carefully  distin- 
guished from  those  with  whom  he  had  personally  to  do.  % 

If  we  assume,  what  there  is  very  much  to  support  and  very  little 
to  gainsay,  that  Abraham’s  Pharaoh  was  a Shepherd  king ; Joseph’s 
Pharaoh,  one  of  the  native  dynasty  that  expelled  the  Shepherds ; and 
his  own,  one  who  belonged  to  a “ new  ” native  dynasty  : then  all  can 
be  made  clearly  harmonious  in  the  Hebrew  story.  Volumes  could 
be  written  on  these  points;  so  that  they  can  be  touched  upon  but 
lightly  here.  Abram,  when  famine  arose,  did  not  hesitate  to  seek 
assistance  in  Egypt.  He  was  received  and  entertained  and  tenderly 
treated,  notwithstanding  his  prevarication  ; and  all  because  the  Shep- 
herd king  was  himself  a foreigner,  most  probably  a Semitic.  So 
Abram  lived  in  the  “ South  ” country ; a technical  geographical 
term,  “Negeb,”  with  Beersheba  as  its  centre.  In  like  manner,  Isaac 
lived  in  the  same  locality — at  least  for  a time.  It  was  there  that 
he  received  Rebekah  and  installed  her  in  his  mother’s  tent.  And 
he  continued  to  dwell  there  after  his  father’s  death — how  much 
longer  is  uncertain;  but  by  the  time  of  Jacob’s  return  from  Meso- 
potamia, he  was  no  longer  there  but  in  the  hill  country  at  Hebron. 
Why? 

Because  as  long  as  the  Shepherds  ruled  Egypt,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  living  in  the  “Negeb,”  but  when  they  were  expelled  lie  had 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  so  found  his  home  thereafter  around 
Hebron.  Moreover,  when  a famine  occurred  in  his  day,  also,  he  was 
prohibited  from  going  to  Egypt  for  help.  Why?  Because  a native 
dynasty  was  then  ruling,  that  had  but  recently  expelled  the  Shep- 
herds and  hated  any  race  that  would  suggest  the  recollection  of  them. 
Amid  such  hate  and  spite,  it  would  have  been  unsafe  for  a Hebrew 
to  go  thither  with  his  flocks,  and  so  Isaac  was  forbidden  to  go. 
Moreover  the  feeling  against  the  Shepherds  was  still  so  dominant 
later  on,  that  Joseph  could  not  help  observing  it,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  act  with  caution  in  the  settlement  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt. 
Joseph’s  Pharaoh  was  undoubtedly  a native — a powerful  and  abso- 
lute sovereign,  “ king  of  the  whole  land,”  as  none  of  the  Shepherds 
were,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Hebrews  could  never  have  obtained 
any  residence  or  permanent  footing  in  the  land  in  such  a dynasty, 
had  it  not  been  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
led  to  Joseph’s  own  elevation.  Besides,  all  the  details  of  Joseph’s 
life  are  but  so  many  illustrations  of  Egyptian  civilization.  Even 
the  affair  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife  has  its  parallel  in  the 
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Egyptian  “ Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers.”  The  story  of  his  elevation 
is  Egyptian  to  the  core.  The  signet  of  Pharaoh  and  the  collar  of 
gold  and  the  chariot  of  Pharaoh  are  true  to  the  life.  There  are 
many  single  items  in  the  count  that  could  be  mentioned,  e.  g.,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  Egyptian  than  what  may  be  called  Joseph’s  com- 
mission : “ Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house  and  according  unto  thy 
word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled.”  He  was  therefore  to  be  an 
“ O-er,”  the  native  word  for  ruler,  the  hieroglyphic  sign  of  which 
was  a mouth.  As  Chabas  explains  it,  a governor  was  one  who  gave 
the  word  of  command,  and  on  whose  mouth  the  people  hung. 

Both  Chabas  ( Melanges  Egyptologiques , iii,  1,  80)  and  Mr.  Poole 
( Cont . Rev.,  Mar.,  1879,  p.  753)  show  how  Egyptian  was  Joseph’s 
oath,  as  given  in  Gen.  xlii.  15,  16,  “ by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,”  as  it  is 
translated  in  our  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  tijHG  *fl,  ’ll  being 
the  construct  for  ’fl,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  “ Kha.”  It 
is  certainly  a curious  circumstance  that  in  this  instance  the  Hebrew 
and  Egyptian  words  should  be  so  identical  and  synonymous.  One 
can  be  pretty  sure,  therefore,  that  when  Joseph  swore  he  used  the 
form  which  was  the  most  solemn  an  Egyptian  could  take.*  The 
names  of  persons  and  places,  customs  and  feasts,  the  special  ob- 
servance of  Pharaoh’s  birthday,  the  references  to  magicians  and 
wise  men  and  their  enchantments,  the  separate  setting  of  bread  for 
Joseph,  for  his  brethren  and  for  the  Egyptians,  all  show  how  familiar 
the  editor  of  the  work  was  with  the  genius  of  Egyptian  civil  life, 
the  exactions  of  caste  and  rules  of  etiquette.  Even  the  “ land  of 

* The  Egyptian  “Ka”  or  “Kha”  was  a technical  term  in  the  Egyptian  philos- 
ophy. It  has  been  variously  explained,  commonly  as  one’s  “double  ” or  shadow. 
Mr.  Poole  {Cont.  Rev.,  July,  1881,  p.  56)  thinks  that  “perhaps  genius  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  rendering.”  Miss  Edwards  has  lately  proposed  for  it  that 
principle  commonly  called  our  life,  an  interpretation  which  would  bring  the  two 
words,  Egyptian  and  Hebrew,  into  complete  harmony. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  quite  subtle  metaphysicians,  and,  aware  ot 
man’s  composite  nature  and  mysterious  destiny,  to  have  attempted  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a part  of  us  that  abides  through  every  change  of  our  environ- 
ment. An  Egyptian  believed  in  immortality,  and  it  was  associated  with  the  Kha. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Kha  is  to  be  found  in  a 
combination  of  Miss  Edwards’  view  of  it  as  the  principle  of  “life”  with  the 
ordinary  view  of  it  as  a man’s  “double,”  and  akin  to  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  future  life  as  unfolded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1 Corinthians, 
where  the  apostle  teaches  that  “there  is  a natural  body  and  there  is  a spiritual 
body.”  Nothing  earthly  is  to  survive  the  great  cataclysm  that  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  “Flesh and  blood  ” must  be  “changed.”  Only 
that  substantive  part  of  us  which  can  be  called  “ a spiritual  body  ” will  live  on. 
Whether  an  old-time  Egyptian  philosopher  would  have  so  expressed  himself,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  ; but  if  there  was  an  imperishable  part  of  us,  to  him  it  was 
the  Kha.  Whatever  it  was,  it  bore  so  close  a relation  to  his  natural  body,  that  it 
could  be  looked  upon  as  an  alter  ego,  his  double,  his  shadow,  the  necessary  part 
of  him,  without  which  indeed  immortality  would  be  an  impossibility. 
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Goshen  ” and  its  capital  have  been  identified  (though  only  within 
the  last  few  years),  by  M.  Naville,  acting  for  the  “ Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund.”  Discovered  in  1885,  time  has  been  required  to  collate 
the  results  of  the  “ find,”  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  the  ex- 
plorer in  the  fifth  Memoir  of  the  Fund,  lately  published,  entitled  “ The 
Shrine  of  Saft-el-Henneh  and  the  land  of  Goshen.”  Mention  of  the 
land  of  Goshen,  calls  to  mind  that  curious  anticipation  of  an  age 
much  later  (found  in  juxtaposition  with  the  story  of  Jacob’s  settle- 
ment in  Egypt)  “the  land  of  Raineses,”  of  Gen.  xlvii.  11.  According 
to  Naville,  it  is  not  certain,  albeit  probable,  that  the  land  assigned  to 
Joseph’s  kindred  was  at  that  time  known  even  as  “the  land  of 
Goshen,”  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  never  known  as  “ the  land  of 
Rameses  ” until  Moses’  own  era,  which  was  also  the  era  of  the  great 
Rameses.  The  land  so  called,  while  it  included  the  earlier  Goshen, 
covered  a much  larger  area,  and  was  named  after  Rameses,  because 
he  reclaimed  much  of  it  from  the  desert  and  marshes.  It  was  also 
his  favorite  sojourning  place,  full  of  his  towns  and  shrines.  To  find 
the  land  assigned  to  Jacob  and  his  sons  called  “the  land  of  Rame- 
ses,” albeit  but  once,  might  lead  us  to  look  upon  it  as  a slip  of  the 
pen.  The  fact  cannot  be  explained  except  as  an  anticipation  and 
certainly  points  to  an  editorial  hand  of  the  age  of  Rameses  as  its 
author.  And  we  may  the  more  emphasize  this  point,  because,  we 
know,  the  name  as  applied  to  Goshen  is  not  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions later  than  the  age  of  the  Ramessides.  Only  an  editor  of 
Rameses’  own  era  would  have  thought  of  such  a designation  of 
Goshen  at  all.* 

Our  space  will  allow  but  a glance  at  the  Pentateuchal  story  of 

* M.  Naville’s  examination  of  the  inscriptions  and  nome-lists  that  hear  upon 
the  subject,  would  seem  to  show  “ that  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  settled  in 
Egypt,  the  land  of  Goshen  was  an  uncultivated  district  ....  probably  a kind 
of  wasteland,  but  sufficiently  watered  to  produce  excellent  pasturage.”  “At 
the  time  it  had  as  yet  no  definite  boundaries,  and  extended  with  the  increase  of 
the  people  over  the  territory  they  inhabited.”  Even  as  late  as  Mineptali’s  time, 
the  territory  would  seem  to  have  retained  very  much  of  its  ancient  character, 
for  in  a remarkable  statement  in  an  inscription  of  his  at  Thebes,  which  alludes 
to  the  district,  we  are  told  “the  country  around  was  not  cultivated,  hut  left  as 
pasture  for  cattle  because  of  the  strangers.  It  was  abandoned  since  the  time  of 
the  ancestors  ” (this  is  quoted  by  M.  Naville,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  memoir  on 
Goshen).  The  town  from  which  Goshen  received  its  name  is  met  in  the  lists, 
but  not  specifically  located,  so  that  while  it  is  possible,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
district  was  known  by  that  name  in  Joseph’s  era.  The  great  Rameses  greatly 
extended  its  boundaries,  both  north  and  south,  taking  in  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  in 
which  Pithom  was  constructed  by  the  Hebrews.  That  the  land  should  be  called 
by  his  name  in  his  era,  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  by  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  that  part  of  Egypt  had  been  erected  into  a nome  or  district,  and 
was  called  “The  Arabian  nome,”  with  the  Bubastite  nome  on  its  west,  and 
the  Sethroite  nome  on  its  east,  and  its  metropolis  alone  retained  the  old  name 
“ Goshen.”  The  name  “land  of  Rameses  ” is  never  met  except  in  his  era. 
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Moses’  own  life.  Here  not  a flaw  can  be  discovered.  All  is  as 
though  the  writer  had  really  been  the  greater  part  of  all.  The  de- 
signation of  the  Pharaoh,  e.  g.,  in  whose  day  a change  occurred  in 
the  status  of  the  Hebrew  people,  as  a “ new  ” king,  has  a unique  sig- 
nificance when  one  knows  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  oppressors.  It  is  further  possible  to-day  to  identify  on  the 
monuments  the  Pharaoh  for  whom  the  Hebrews  built  Pithom  and 
Ramses  ; and  it  can  be  said,  at  least  in  Boulak,  that  “ his  mummy  is 
with  us  to  this  day.” 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  Exodus  and 
its  direful  results  to  Egypt,  are  referred  to  in  at  least  one  extant 
papyrus,  known  as  “ the  great  Harris  Papyrus  of  Rameses  III.”  And 
if  we  may  not  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  we  have  identified  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus,  we  can  at  least  say  that  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  he  was  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the  Nineteenth  dynasty,  whoever 
he  may  prove  to  have  been,  and  whose  reign  ended  in  disaster  and 
introduced  an  era  of  confusion.  It  can  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the 
honor  or  dishonor  of  having  been  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  can 
be  limited  to  one  of  two  Pharaohs,  according  as  we  end  the  dynasty 
with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.* 

It  was  long  denied  that  the  Hebrews  were  mentioned  on  the 
monuments  by  name,  but  it  is  now  conceded  by  all  (at  least  I 
know  of  none  that  would  dispute  it  to-day),  that  they  were  the 
“ Aperiu  ” of  the  monuments,  who  are  at  any  rate  described  as  a 
foreign  people  made  slaves,  condemned  to  work  the  quarries,  and  to 
make  bricks  and  to  build,  just  as  the  Hebrews  were.  There  are 
documents  extant,  moreover,  that  connect  them  with  the  building  of 
at  least  the  town  of  Rameses,  which  we  know  the  Hebrews  were  set 
to  build.  Bricks  too,  with  straw  and  without,  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  great  Rameses,  are  to  be  found  in  our  museums.  Then 
the  story  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Exodus  to  the  date  of  the  Pal- 
estine occupation  can  be  adequately  fitted  to  the  story  of  the  monu- 
ments. One  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  the  latter,  can  understand, 
e.  g .,  how  it  would  be  possible  for  Moses  to  remain  at  Sinai  so  long, 
and  then  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  so  many  years,  without 
molestation  from  Egypt.  Also,  how  impossible  it  would  have  been, 
humanly  speaking,  for  the  Hebrews  to  have  entered  Palestine  before 
the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  Rameses  III,  a date  that  can  be  readily 
synchronized  with  about  forty  years  after  the  Exodus. 

* A fuller  discussion  of  the  Exodus  and  “the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,’’  may  be 
found  in  the  author’s  Abraham,  Joseph  and  Moses  in  Egypt,  Lectures  5 and 
6.  The  author  sees  no  reason  to  change  a line  of  those  two  lectures,  hut  the 
rather  much  to  confirm  the  conclusions  reached.  He  agrees  with  Chabas  and 
Maspero,  that  whoever  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  may  have  been,  he  cannot 
have  been  Mineptali,  son  of  Rameses  II. 
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But  space  forbids  us  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  further.  A more 
exhaustive  comparison  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  monumental  in- 
dications, would  bring  out  many  more  parallelisms  between  the  two. 
And  the  conclusion  is  well  nigh  irresistible  that  the  Pentateuch  must 
have  had  a single  author,  who  was  either  an  Egj^ptian  or  educated 
in  Egypt’s  “ wisdom.”  Such  a minute  review  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  author-editor  was  a man  who  for  some  reason  was 
above  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; that  though  versed  in  Egypt’s 
lore,  he  was  not  enticed  by  it  into  error.  For  not  only  are  his  stories 
and  his  portraitures  faultless,  but  his  theology  and  philosophy  also 
are  correct  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  to-da}r.  Surely,  there- 
fore, the  only  one  in  history  to  whom  so  many  circumstances  point, 
can  be  none  other  than  the  Moses  who  from  the  beginning  was  a 
child  of  Providence,  who  was  placed  in  just  such  circumstances  as 
best  to  fit  him  for  his  mission,  who  was  the  commissioned  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  and  became  the  leader  and  law-giver  of  Israel.  He  him- 
self tells  how  he  was  directed  by  God  to  commit  to  writing  the 
truths  he  received  from  God.  Surely,  the  Pentateuch  in  its  scope, 
contents,  evident  purpose  and  literary  affinities,  can  be  at  least  ade- 
quately explained  as  the  handiwork  of  Moses. 

Moreover,  the  succeeding  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  pre- 
dicated on  the  basis  of  Moses’  work,  and  our  Lord  could  say,  men- 
tioning his  name  as  though  it  could  not  be  questioned,  “ who  wrote 
of  Me.”  This  saying  of  Jesus’  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  “ The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.” 
God  promised  sinning  man  that  one  should  come  to  remove  trans- 
gression, and  the  Bible  is  really  the  story  of  redemption  and  its 
Redeemer.  And  therefore  Moses  in  planning  the  Pentateuch,  col- 
lated the  records  of  all  primal  and  patriarchal  revelations,  and  by  the 
help  of  God’s  Spirit  welded  his  material  into  a unit,  and  handed  it 
down  to  his  successors  and  continuators  in  the  prophetic  office,  as 
the  first  chapter  of  the  story.  He  wrote,  as  Jesus  said,  “of  Him.” 

Modern  criticism  has  trumped  up  a grave  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  Pentateuch  is  a compilation.  It  has  busied  itself 
in  the  endeavor  to  separate  the  individual  documents  incorporated 
by  the  editor  into  his  work  and  to  refer  them  to  their  several  sources. 
To  be  sure  no  general  agreement  has  as  yet  been  reached  by  schol- 
ars engaged  in  this  literary  partition  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  what 
can  be  the  utmost  outcome  when  agreement  has  been  reached?  At 
the  very  utmost  it  will  simply  be  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a compila- 
tion— a resume , so  to  speak,  gathered  not  only  from  “ the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,”  but  from  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  And  yet  granted  that 
much,  the  argument  we  have  but  touched  in  this  article,  drawn  from 
the  undoubted  evidence  of  the  Egypticity  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
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thought  and  expression  all  through  it  from  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy, 
pointing  to  an  editorship  with  Epyptian  affinities,  and  therefore  to 
just  such  a man  as  Moses,  will  remain  perfectly  valid.  The  Egyp- 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch  can  be  adequately  explained  if  the  work 
was  compiled  (edited,  if  it  be  preferred)  in  the  era  of  Moses,  but  in 
no  other.  No  prophet  or  scribe  of  Israel,  subsequent  to  Moses’  era, 
can  be  mentioned,  who,  as  a Redactor,  would  have  edited  the  Penta- 
teuch in  so  Egyptian  a way. 

The  fact  remains,  however  we  explain  it,  that  the  five  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  form  a compact  whole  and  show  a very  marked 
Egyptian  animus.  Whoever  was  the  at  once  author  and  editor, 
shows  that  he  had  a purpose  in  writing  it,  and  he  certainly  kept  his 
purpose  in  mind,  undoubtedly  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
whose  servant  he  was.  And,  not  to  forget  the  special  point  of  this 
article,  in  writing  or  compiling  the  Pentateuch,  which  covers  the 
earth’s  history  from  the  creation  to  the  Hebrew  Exodus  and  the 
death  of  the  Hebrew  law-giver,  running  therefore  parallel  to  many 
Egyptian  dynasties,  he  made  no  mistake  and  that  too,  though  the 
work  is  full  of  allusions,  direct  and  indirect,  to  Egyptian  history, 
literature  and  civilization.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  fortunately 
can  be  cited  as  competent  proof  on  that  point.  The  agreement  be- 
tween the  Pentateuch  and  the  Egyptian  annals  is  simply  marvelous. 
The  story  of  Egypt  as  told  by  classical  writers  requires  to  be  re- 
written. The  story  of  Egypt  as  told  by  the  Pentateuch  stands  to- 
day as  it  did  3000  years  ago.  It  needs  no  revision.  It  is  true  in 
conception,  it  is  true  in  expression.  Surely  “ the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure.” 

Alfred  H.  Kellogg. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


II. 


THE  BIBLICAL  LIMITS  OF  THE  PRESBYTE- 
RIAN SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  Scriptures  furnish  to  the  New  Testament  Church  neither 
formulated  creed  nor  a prescribed  form  of  government.  As 
the  former  is  to  be  constructed,  if  at  all,  from  a revelation,  whose 
broadest  outlines  were  laid  down  by  Christ  Himself  when  on  earth 
but  whose  more  definite  features  were  given  after  the  organization 
of  the  Church ; so  the  latter  must  be  deduced,  if  at  all,  from  the 
general  principles  of  the  life,  object,  and  destiny  of  the  Church, 
enunciated  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  afterward  illustrated  and 
applied  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  I find  it  helpful,  in 
this  connection,  to  make  the  following  distinction  between  the 
words  of  the  Lord  and  those  of  the  apostolic  writers.  The  Lord’s 
words  are  the  basis  of  those  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  “God 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  in  the  Son  ” (Heb.  i.  1).  He 
brings  a new  and  complete  revelation.  He  enunciates  new  things: 
new  views  of  God ; new  announcements  of  His  will,  that  is,  of  His 
plan,  design ; new  principles  for  a new  order  of  things.  His  sayings 
are  in  the  highest  sense  original,  drawn  from  His  peculiar  relation 
to  the  Father.  See,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Lord’s 
own  and  constant  claim,  “For  I spake  not  from  myself ; but  the 
Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a commandment,  what 
I should  say,  and  what  I should  speak  ” (Jno.  xii.  49 ; also  v.  19, 
38,  43;  vii.  16;  viii.  28;  xiv.  24).  The  apostolic  words  are  ampli- 
fications of  these  sayings,  illustrations,  applications  in  various  direc- 
tions, but  always  within  the  range  marked  out  by  the  Lord’s  words 
in  the  Gospels.  If  Jno.  xvi.  13-15  has  any  special  reference  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  verses  teach  also 
this  subordinate  place  of  their  words.  Paul  admits  it,  and  formally 
bases  the  value  of  his  words  to  the  churches  on  this  claim  of  their 
connection  with,  and  relation  to  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Gal.  i.  12;  1 Cor.  xi.  23).  Note  in  this  latter  passage,  the  remark- 
able verbal  agreement  with  Luke’s  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Hence,  the  two  classes  of  words  serve  for  mutual 
explanation.  The  Lord’s  words  furnish  the  principles  to  limit  the 
apostolic  -words.  The  apostle’s  words  give  the  directions  and 
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details,  in  which  these  principles  can  be  correctly  traced.  The 
principles  of  Church  government  must  be  learned  first  from  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  and  then  from  descriptions  of  the  Church  in 
working  order,  its  aims,  duties  and  future. 

From  the  Lord’s  words  we  learn,  that  while  the  New  Testament 
Church  is  the  lawful  continuation  of  the  Old  Testament  Church 
(Matt.  v.  17-20 ; xi.  13  ; xxiii.  2),  it  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same. 
Some  features  disappear.  Some  things  are  changed  (Jno.  iv.  21- 
24).  The  chief  things  remain:  the  original  charter  and  the 
promises  of  the  future,  both  secured  in  Him  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  To  these  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  right- 
ful heir  (Luke  xx.  16;  Matt.  xvi.  16-19  ; xviii.  20  and  especially 
Jno.  xvii).  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world  is,  however, 
more  clearly  defined,  in  consonance  with  the  original  charter  in 
Paradise  (Matt.  v.  13,  14;  Jno.  xvii.  18;  xx.  21).  The  character 
of  the  Church,  as  determined  by  the  character  of  the  head  and  its 
members,  is  more  clearly  brought  out  (Jno.  xv.  1-11 ; xvii.  21 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  21).  The  simplicity  of  its  law  of  growth,  by  which  it 
discards  all  extraneous  assistance  of  glory,  power,  and  authority, 
comes  out  plainly  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  33  ; Mk.  iv.  26).  The  more  inti- 
mate presence  of  Christ,  and  His  immediate  direction  through  the 
Spirit,  is  secured  (Jno.  xiv.  16-26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  13).  The  true 
oneness  of  that  Church  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  ages — a oneness 
resting  on  an  equal  nearness  of  relation  in  the  members  to  Christ, 
and  an  equal  right  to  all  spiritual  privileges  in  Him,  is  declared 
(Jno.  xvii.  20-22  ; Matt.  xx.  25  ; xxiii.  11).  Its  object:  the  salva- 
tion of  humanity  (Matt.  v.  13),  by  the  power  of  the  truth  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20),  and  by  the  love  of  which  He  gave  the  first  and 
most  glorious  example  (Jno.  xii.  23),  is  fully  indicated.  Its  future, 
as  a complete  triumph  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  His 
Spirit,  is  determined.  The  great  danger  is  plainly  stated  to  be  this  : 
that  men  should  substitute  earthly  force — the  force  of  compulsion, 
of  assertion,  of  pride,  of  enactments  and  authority,  for  heavenly 
force — the  forces  of  love,  liberty,  meekness,  persuasion,  trust  (Matt, 
xx.  26-28;  xxiii.  11).  This  gives  appropriateness  and  pertinency  to 
the  Lord’s  severe  denunciations  of  the  religious  leaders  of  His  times, 
for  by  these  evil  traits  they  had  brought  the  Church  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  into  contempt  and  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
(Matt,  xxiii.  13). 

The  subsequent  teachings  concerning  the  Church,  more  formally 
given  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  confirm  and  elucidate  these 
sayings.  With  the  apostles,  the  Church  is  simply  the  union  of 
believers ; the  body  of  Christ ; a society  of  men  who  have  some- 
what of  the  Lord’s  Spirit,  who  come  under  His  law,  who  believe  in 
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Him  as  against  the  world  (Epk.  i.  23 ; Rom.  xii.  5 ; 1 Cor.  xii.  12, 
etc.).  The  object  of  the  Church  is,  to  witness  for  Christ.  He  is,  in 
their  view,  the  embodiment  of  a New  Dispensation  (Col.  i.  18-20); 
the  Head  of  a new  kingdom  (Eph.  i.  10-14),  the  kingdom  of 
truth,  liberty,  peace,  joy,  and  all  concomitant  blessings.  Men  can- 
not be  forced  into  truth,  or  dragged  into  liberty,  or  warred  into 
peace,  or  driven  into  joy.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  proclaim  the 
real  existence  of  these  better  thing's,  since  this  is  everywhere  either 
doubted  or  denied;  and  to  hold  forth  the  possibility  of  attaining  to 
these  blessings,  and  to  teach  the  way  of  arriving,  at  them  (Eph.  iii. 
5-10 ; Rom.  xiv.  17 ; 1 Pet.  ii.  9).  Therefore  the  duty  of  the 
Church  is  to  preach  to  all  men  the  tidings  of  this  new  kingdom, 
which  is  called  the  Gospel  (Tit.  i.  3;  2 Tim.  i.  10);  setting  forth 
Christ  and  the  blessings  of  the  new  dispensation  as  in  every  way 
suited  to  the  needs  of  men.  But  not  only  by  word,  by  example 
also.  The  Church  is  to  give,  within  its  own  domain,  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  truth  of  these  prospects  and  promises,  by  manifesting 
the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  to  keep  up,  yes,  to  increase  the  testimony 
of  the  Lord's  earthly  life  by  a life  of  good-will,  toil,  and  self-denial, 
patterned  after  His  life  (Gal.  vi.  2 ; 1 Thess.  v.  14).  Like  Him  the 
Church  must  win  from  sin  to  righteousness,  from  death  to  life,  from 
hell  to  heaven.  It  must  counteract  ignorance  by  wisdom,  deform- 
ities by  inspirations  towards  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It  must  heal 
wounds  by  pity,  soothe  sorrow  by  sympathy,  overcome  apathy  by 
hopefulness,  and  despair  by  good  counsel.  It  must  protect  the 
weak  by  the  power  of  liberty,  settle  disputes  by  the  force  of  love, 
correct  abuses  by  the  strength  of  the  truth.  It  must  subdue  pas- 
sion by  patience  and  teach  men  to  do  so  (2  Thess.  v.  15 ; iii.  12  : 
Gal.  vi.  10).  The  antagonist  of  the  Church  is  not  the  world  of  men, 
but  the  world  of  evil.  The  Church  is  to  love  humanity,  seek  it, 
save  it  (Tit.  ii.  11 ; 1 Tim.  ii.  1-6)  ; to  conquer  evil  by  good.  That 
is,  hell  is  to  be  subdued,  not  by  earthly,  but  by  heavenly  influences. 
Such  is  the  uniform  statement  of  the  epistles,  entirely  in  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  It  is  the  testimony  of  men  who  dared  testify  from  their 
consciousness  that  they  spake  in  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

At  the  same  time  they  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  their  mission : the  regeneration  of  the  world  by  the  power 
of  truth,  light,  and  love.  It  is  essential  to  keep  in  view  this 
simple,  practical  character  of  the  Church,  and  its  aims  and  pros- 
pects in  an  endeavor  to  make  out  the  scope  of  its  government. 
The  Church  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, with  hierarchy  and  elaborately  minute  code,  like  that  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ; an  institution,  in  which  the  insufficiency  of 
the  revelation  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a symbolic  ritual;  its  riddle- 
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like  character  to  be  solved  by  human  explanations ; its  aims  to  be 
enforced  by  new  and  precise  statements  of  duties  or  their  penal 
enforcement.  The  Church  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  perfected 
Church,  whose  Priest,  Prophet  and  King  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  ot 
God,  who  lived  in  the  sight  of  all  (Heb.  ii.  6).  Its  charter — the 
Scriptures — is  complete.  That  is,  it  is  both  constitution  and  law, 
directory  of  worship  and  creed  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17).  Wherefore 
the  Church  when  fully  conscious  of  its  perfectness  and  appreciative 
of  that,  will  require  no  formal  creed,  no  liturgy,  no  rules  of  order, 
no  Council  or  Synod. 

From  this  statement  of  recorded  facts  we  are  able  to  make  two 
deductions. 

1.  Whatever  divine  warrant  or  binding  authority  any  form  of 
government  possesses  is  due  less  to  a plainly  given  mandate,  than  to 
the  right  application  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Church  as 
energetic  forces  in  its  communal  life.  By  this  application,  these 
principles  become  laws  and  as  such  operative. 

2.  Whatever  system  of  government  the  Church  may  employ  for 
the  more  easy  attainment  of  its  object,  evidently  has  its  limits.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  elaborate  a system  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  sake  of  government ; nor  is  its  duty  to  attain  to  a 
perfect  form  of  government.  The  very  best  government  cannot  be 
permanent ; it  is  entirely  subordinate  to  other  aims.  It  will  cease 
when  these  aims  have  been  attained.  Church  government  belongs 
to  the  visible  Church  and  to  the  present  dispensation. 

The  actual  development  of  Church  life,  especially  in  its  govern- 
ment, as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  bears  out  all  that 
has  thus  far  been  drawn  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  the  apos- 
tles. Let  us  trace  the  process. 

The  gathering  of  the  Church,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  is  the  result  of  a simple  but  controlling  impulse.  As  the 
apostles,  profoundly  moved,  come  from  the  scene  of  the  Ascension, 
they  need  issue  no  call  for  the  organization  of  this  new  society. 
They  need  not  adopt  a constitution,  nor  make  out  a schedule  of 
duties,  nor  determine  prerogatives.  Apostles,  women,  brethren  of 
Jesus  and  disciples  are  there,  naturally  together  with  one  accord, 
with  a common  appreciation  of  their  rights,  duties,  and  privileges. 
Their  first  and  highest  duty  is  also  their  first  and  highest  privilege — 
communion  on  most  equal  terms  with  their  ascended  Lord.  Their 
first  work  is  the  completion  of  the  original  number  of  witnesses,  by 
whose  personal  testimony  the  great  work  of  testifying  concerning 
the  new  life  for  humanity — the  resurrection  life — must  be  secured 
against  denial  and  doubt.  In  this  work  all  feel  themselves  equally 
entitled  to  a voice  in  the  choice,  the  final  approval  of  which  is 
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instinctively  left  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
separated,  and  whose  authority  is  the  only  real  authority  recog- 
nized. How  strikingly  this  comes  out  in  the  first  recorded  prayer 
in  the  new  Church  (Acts  i.  24).  It  is  a prayer  to  Jesus — “And 
now,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew  of  these  two 
the  one  whom  Thou  hast  chosen.”  When  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
their  number  is  suddenly  increased  by  three  thousand,  these  new 
disciples  are  received  on  equal  terms  to  the  immediate  enjoyment 
of  the  full  privileges.  The  basis  of  their  society  life  is  love. 
Prom  that  common  impulse  issue  their  prayers,  their  communion 
in  breaking  bread,  their  community  of  goods.  There  is  no  legal 
enactment  as  to  these  things.  There  is  no  question  of  authority. 
It  is  freedom,  trust,  sympathy,  which  guide  them. 

If  there  be  any  distinction  between  the  apostles  and  the  other 
believers,  it  is  a perfectly  natural  one,  resting  upon  the  equitable 
ground  of  greater  knowledge,  larger  experience  and  longer  devo- 
tion. And  they  use  their  distinction  in  the  spirit  of  the  words, 
formerly  heard,  but  now  understood : “ He  that  is  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth 
serve”  (Luke  xxii.  26).  The  apostles  are  the  servants,  ministers,  of 
the  Church.  They  combine  in  their  persons  the  functions  of  all 
subsequently  distinguished  offices,  not  as  those  who  would  monopo- 
lize all  prerogatives,  but  as  the  willing  servitors  of  all,  in  every 
possible  capacity  which  circumstances  may  require  (Acts  iv.  35). 
Their  exercise  of  these  functions  is  carried  on  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity under  the  law  of  love;  and  by  that  their  influence  is  genu- 
inely good,  and  their  authority  acceptable  and  beneficial.  In  all 
this  they  are  conscious  that  they  are  at  one  with  the  Lord.  The 
first  case  of  discipline  demonstrates  this  (Acts  v).  The  sin  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  not  treated  so  much  as  an  offense  against 
the  Church  and  its  laws,  but  as  against  God  and  the  law  of  love 
and  trust.  These  offenders  perish  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  in 
whose  name  Peter  speaks,  representing  in  his  words  the  acquiescing 
Church. 

With  the  increase  of  the  disciples  and  the  growth  of  time,  the 
imperfections  still  existing  in  the  members  of  the  Church  become 
more  manifest.  Envy  and  covetousness  give  rise  to  fault  finding 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  charities  of  the  Church  by  the 
apostles  (Acts  vi).  Prom  that  they  take  occasion  to  relinquish 
that  part  of  the  responsibility.  They  suggest  to  the  Church  to 
make  provision  for  such  division  of  labor,  as  will  be  likely  to  secure 
more  efficient  administration  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Church  to 
the  poor.  In  this  again  we  have  the  utmost  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  endeavor  after  practical  good.  It  is  service  and  not  station 
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which  is  regulated.  Nor  is  there  a narrow  binding  of  these  chosen 
and  formally  consecrated  deacons  to  this  temporal  sphere  of  dis- 
bursing alms.  They  get  also  something  of  the  peculiarly  apostolic 
work,  if  it  must  be  so  regarded,  and  their  office  is  sanctified  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  Stephen  is  martyred  as  a preacher  of  the 
Gospel  (Acts  vii).  Philip  preaches  and  baptizes,  and  has  four 
daughters  who  afterwards  share  with  their  father  his  prophetic  gift 
(Acts  viii.  26-40  ; xxi.  8,  9). 

From  the  incidental  mention  of  elders  in  Acts  xi.  30,  without 
any  previous  notice  of  their  origin  and  first  appointment,  we  con- 
clude that  the  same  simplicity  characterized  the  establishing  of  that 
office  also,  by  which  every  local  church  had  its  aids  of  necessary 
counsel  and  oversight  systematized,  after  the  model  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. 

And  so,  once  more,  in  the  account  of  the  first  Council  or  Synod  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv),  we  have  the  same  unpremeditated  creation  of 
a special  body  to  settle  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  churches. 
In  the  simplest  way  it  grows  out  of  the  loving  interest  which  each 
part  of  the  Church  has  in  every  other  part.  The  advice  is  asked 
and  given  upon  the  broad  ground  of  a mutual  obligation  and  a 
common  care.  The  very  lack  of  formality  and  of  particular  infor- 
mation in  the  record,  goes  to  show,  that  not  the  special  method,  but 
the  great  general  principle  is  to  be  followed  and  used  as  occasion 
afterwards  may  demand.  That  Council  of  Jerusalem  adjourned  sine 
die , and  made  no  provision  for  a subsequent  Synod.  Well  would  it 
have  been  if  the  exigency  for  a second  had  never  arisen. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  gradually  the  Church  as  an  organiza- 
tion became  more  strictly  legal  in  form,  and  that  relations  and 
duties  became  more  clearly  defined.  Usages  grew  into  laws,  and 
laws  were  sanctioned  by  authoritative  enforcement  and  penalty. 
But  this  only  proves  the  need  of  the  application  of  wisdom  to  that 
mixed  condition  of  affairs,  which  the  Church,  as  constituted  of 
imperfect  men,  presented.  Whatever  apparent  increase  of  authority 
the  immediate  circumstances  required,  we  claim  that  there  was, 
during  the  apostolic  times,  the  persistent,  careful  holding  fast  to  the 
great  principles  upon  which  the  Church  was  based,  and  which  we 
are  now  ready  definitely  to  state.  They  may  be  stated  thus,  with 
corollaries: 

1.  The  equal  relation  of  all  believers  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord; 
entirely  consistent  with  great  variety  of  gifts  in  the  several  believ- 
ers, by  which  each  one  may  serve  Christ  and  the  Church.  Corol- 
lary : These  individual  gifts  are  also  the  warrant,  and  the  only 
warrant  for  their  exercise. 

2.  The  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  by  which  each 
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part  of  the  Church  is  involved  in  the  interest  of  every  other  part. 
Corollary:  Each  part  may  and  should  employ  its  gifts  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  whole ; and  the  whole  should  use  its  endowment  for 
the  benefit  of  every  part. 

3.  The  presence  of  Christ  by  His  Spirit  in  the  Church,  as  the 
source  of  authority  and  power,  as  well  as  of  knowledge  and  grace. 
Corollary : This  authority  can  be  delegated,  because  members  can 
represent  the  Head.  Genuine  delegated  authority  has  its  creden- 
tials, and  can  prove  its  warrant,  both  for  the  right  of  demand,  and 
for  the  right  of  that  whiph  it  demands. 

The  Biblical  limits  of  Church  government  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  applicability  of  these  principles,  and  will  be  found  in  the  limits 
of  that  applicability. 

All  evangelical  churches  acknowledge  these  principles  as  the 
basis  of  Church  government.  But  there  has  always  been  a differ- 
ence of  views  regarding  the  relative  value  of  these  principles. 
Some  make  one,  and  others  make  another  of  them  prominent  in 
their  system,  and  make  the  others  subordinate.  In  so  far  as  a 
system  acknowledges  these  principles,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a cer- 
tain warrant  of  Biblical  proof,  although  the  practical  application  of 
these  principles  in  actual  life  may  vary  greatly,  and  give  rise  to 
widely  varying  practices.  Possibly  this  was  so  from  the  moment 
that  the  churches,  which  were  gathered  in  different  parts  and  from 
various  elements,  were  left  without  direct  apostolic  guidance. 
Hence  each  system  submits  a certain  amount  of  historical  testi- 
mony also  for  its  existence.  And  as  this  difference  has  its  origin  in 
the  different  characters  of  men  and  their  varying  circumstances,  it 
also  happens  that  each  system  can  appeal  to  enough  of  beneficial 
effects,  to  justify  its  existence  under  certain  conditions.  Ho  doubt, 
one  system  may  be  better  adapted  than  another  to  a certain  age  and 
people,  or  to  a certain  condition  of  intelligence  and  moral  develop- 
ment.* 

Independency  takes  the  first  principle  as  the  fundamental  or  most 
prominent.  In  that  system,  the  original  grant  to  the  individual 
believer  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  believer  delegates  out  of 
his  prerogatives,  by  free  consent,  so  much  as  may  be  required  by 
the  necessities  of  other  believers ; to  whom  he  also  acknowledges  so 

*The  substitution  of  a head,  the  Pope — vaiuly  disguised  in  the  term  Vicege- 
rent— in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  makes  the  system  of  government  in  the  Papal 
church  un-Scriptural  and  anti-Scriptural.  The  bold  ascription  of  the  divine  attri- 
bute of  infallibility  to  the  substituted  head,  gives  foundation  to  the  opinion  that 
the  system  is  botli  un-Christian  and  anti-Christian.  At  the  best,  one  cannot  be 
sure  whether  that  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  Pope  or  of  Christ. 
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much,  of  obligation,  as  his  own  estimate  of  duty  or  of  the  exigencies 
demands.  In  it  the  unity  of  the  Church  consists  in  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. The  presence  of  Christ  by  His  Spirit,  as  an  authoritative 
influence,  manifests  itself  principally  and  first  of  all  in  the  indi- 
vidual conviction  or  utterance  of  believers.  Hence  the  influence  of 
the  believer  cannot  easily  go  outside  of  the  local  community. 
Local  churches  can  only  influence  other  churches  indirectly. 

In  Episcopacy  the  third  principle  is  fundamental  and  most  promi- 
nent. The  presence  of  Christ  by  the  Spirit  as  authoritative,  mani- 
fests itself  specially  in  an  official  order  of  men,  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  Their  authority  furnishes  the  chief  bond  of  unity. 
Bishops  are  called  “the  centres  of  unity.”  Their  word  and  office 
limit  or  affect  the  relations  between  the  congregation  of  believers — 
that  is,  the  laity — and  Christ  to  an  undefined  extent,  depending 
entirely  on  the  conception  of  the  sphere  entrusted  to  him,  which  the 
Bishop,  as  “ father  in  God,”  may  have. 

In  Presbyterianism  the  second  principle  is  taken  as  the  funda- 
mental or  most  prominent.  The  unity  of  the  Church  makes 
government  necessary  and  possible.  The  indwelling  of  Christ  by 
the  Spirit  in  the  whole  Church,  by  dwelling  equally  in  every  part 
thereof,  makes  the  acknowledgment  of  this  oneness  easy  and  profit- 
able. The  Church  as  one  has  an  interest  in  every  part  of  itself, 
and  must  show  this  interest,  and  make  it  effectual  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  Church.  But  this  interest  is  that  of  love  more  than  of 
authority,  and  of  trust  rather  than  of  power.  It  is  the  interest  of 
brethren.  Conversely,  every  part  of  the  Church,  larger  or  smaller, 
down  to  the  individual  member,  has  the  same  interest  of  love  and 
trust  in  the  whole  Church,  through  which  alone  every  part  can 
attain  its  own  perfectness. 

Of  course,  in  no  one  of  these  systems  can  one  principle  be  held 
exclusively.  Unless  modified  by  the  other  two  principles,  its  con- 
sistent application  could  only  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
as  a brotherhood.  For  instance,  the  individual  right  of  the 
believer  as  emphasized  in  independency,  if  not  modified  and  con- 
trolled by  a sense  of  responsibility  imposed  by  the  demands  of  the 
unity  of  the  body,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  as  the  Head, 
would  end  in  anarchy.  In  like  manner,  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  ministry  as  specially  commissioned  and  endowed  by 
Christ,  if  not  subject  to  the  individual  rights  of  believers,  as 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  unity  of  the 
body  as  a whole,  ends  in  tyranny.  And  so,  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
with  its  rights  and  interests  as  a body,  as  emphasized  in  Presbyte- 
rianism, if  not  modified  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme 
right  of  Christ  as  the  only  lawgiver,  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
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as  indefeasible,  turns  the  Churcb  into  a legal  oligarchy,  with  all 
the  dangers  of  the  historical  Sanhedrim. 

Where  justice  is  done  to  all  the  principles  in  a system,  we  are  free 
to  say  that  it  will  make  no  essential  difference  in  results  which 
principle  is  adopted  as  fundamental.  The  communities  from  which 
the  Church  is  to  be  gathered,  or  the  persons  of  whom,  at  any  given 
time,  it  is  to  be  composed,  differ  so  much,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  lay  down  absolute  rules  concerning  the  best  form  of  government, 
or  to  insist  upon  uniformity  of  method  in  any  given  case.  But  we 
may  argue  from  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  the  Church  finds 
in  the  world,  the  better  adaptedness  of  one  system  rather  than 
another  to  the  purpose  of  largest  benefit.  Church  history  also  con- 
firms the  fact  that  one  system  is  more  likely  than  another  to  lead  to 
abuse  and  serious  danger  to  the  welfare  of  Christ’s  Church.  Experi- 
ence, as  well  as  good  logic,  therefore,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the 
Presbvterian  .system  is  conspicuous  for  the  most  just  and  harmoni- 
ous holding  of  these  three  principles;  allowing  all  of  them  their 
rightful  influence  in  ordering  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  local  congregation  and  the  Church  as  a whole,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  best  adapted  for  universal  adoption  as  the  most  desir- 
able form  of  government,  so  long  as  government  by  men  may  be 
necessary.* 

Applying  what  has  now  been  said  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  it 
is  evident  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  first  principle,  there  is  secured 
to  every  member  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  privilege 
as  towards  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  his  only  Law-giver  and  Judge ; 
between  whom  and  the  individual  soul  no  influences,  either  personal 
or  corporate,  can  be  allowed  to  intervene,  whether  to  require  obedi- 
ence or  to  absolve  therefrom.  But,  by  the  highest  necessity  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  this  liberty  is  to  be,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the 
law  of  love ; so  that  it  shall  be  used  as  a blessing  to  others,  and  not 
as  a promoter  of  pride  and  selfishness.  This  is  secured  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  second  principle.  And,  finally,  this  law  of  love  is  to 
be  protected  against  a flippant  depreciation  by  the  individual  on  the 
one  hand,  and  against  an  overbearing  arrogance  of  the  multitude 
on  the  other  hand,  by  identifying  its  operation  with  the  will  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  By  this  carefulness 
is  inculcated  in  the  assertion  of  claims,  as  always  requiring  Christ’s 
approval;  and  obedience  is  secured  to  all  demands  which  can  stand 

* The  modifying  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  principle  upon  Independency, 
as  now  seen  in  American  Congregationalism,  with  its  deacons  and  committees, 
its  associated  bodies,  and  its  tendencies  to  a more  general  uniformity  in  creed  and 
practice,  is  noteworthy.  Equally  worthy  of  regard  is  its  conserving  influence 
on  Protestant  Episcopacy,  preventing  it  from  falling  into  pure  monarchism. 
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the  test  of  His  word,  since  they  are  justly  issued  in  His  name.  As 
these  principles  thus  furnish  the  data  for  the  Presbyterian  system 
of  government,  so  they  also  indicate  the  Biblical  limits  within 
which  the  authority  of  such  government  can  be  rightfully  exercised. 

By  a just  application  of  these  principles,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  under  Presbyterian  government  is  confined  to  : 

I.  Those  relations  which  exist  between  Christ  and  the  whole 
Church.  This  relation  covers  the  field  of  proper  church  work, 
including  the  practical  questions  of  its  most  efficient  administration. 
The  whole  of  it  comprises  these  three  objects: 

1.  The  publishing  of  Christ’s  salvation  to  men.  “Go  ye  forth 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  This 
includes  the  regulating  of  the  manner,  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
of  the  directions,  in  which  this  can  be  most  efficiently  done. 

2.  The  promotion  of  harmony  in  the  Church,  and,  of  purity  of 
doctrine,  by  which  this  preached  Gospel  is  to  be  illustrated  and  sup- 
ported in  the  sight  of  the  world,  in  a sphere  already  set  apart  from 
the  world  and  sanctified  by  the  Word. 

8.  The  succoring  of  the  weak,  so  that  the  burdens  which  the 
Lord  imposes  shall  be  fairly  apportioned,  according  to  the  ability  of 
every  part,  and  that  the  privileges  shall  be  equally  distributed,  as 
every  one  has  need. 

By  the  fact  of  its  unity,  the  Church  is  empowered  and  obligated 
to  bring  to  bear  its  combined  wisdom,  zeal,  and  ability  in  the 
furtherance  of  these  great  objects.  And  these  are  the  legitimate 
subjects  of  legislation  for  its  most  general  judicatories,  which  bodies 
must  necessarily  be  representative. 

In  practice,  the  representative  unit  of  the  whole  Church  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  work  is  not  the  same  for  these  different  ends, 
nor  can  it  well  be.  For  the  most  essential  functions  of  the  Church, 
as  the  commissioning  of  men  in  the  name  of  the  Church  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  matters  closely  related  thereto,  the  Presbytery  is  the 
unit : that  is,  a collection  of  contiguous  churches,  through  their 
proper  representatives,  together  with  those  men  within  certain 
limits  who  are  already  charged  with  this  most  responsible  trust. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  indications  of  the  New  Testament  (1 
Tim.  iv.  14).  Whatever  views  indeed  may  be  held  of  the  true 
Presbytery  in  that  passage,  nothing  can,  from  a Biblical  standpoint, 
be  less  probable  than  the  idea,  that,  when  a local  church  became 
too  large  for  congregating  in  one  place  of  assembly,  there  was 
organized  along  side  of  it  an  independent  church,  between  which 
and  the  former  there  were  no  visible  bonds  or  well-defined  relations 
of  unity,  patent  to  all  men.  The  term  Presbytery  must  express 
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essentially  this  unity.  For  the  regulation  of  doctrine  and  worship 
more  comprehensive  assemblies  are  properly  provided.  Discipline 
and  government  are  necessarily  distributed  among  all  the  judica- 
tories, from  the  most  particular  to  the  most  general,  giving  to  each 
its  just  share  of  true  episcopal  power. 

Strictly,  it  is  true,  the  natural  division  of  the  Church  into  the 
local  and  the  universal  Church  would  determine  the  governing  bodies 
to  be  two,  a local  and  a general  judicatory.  But  existing  con- 
ditions require  a larger  distribution  of  government.  In  former 
times  when  the  means  of  communication  were  not  so  easy  as  now, 
and  the  sense  of  a community  of  interest  was  more  interfered  Avith 
by  temporal  considerations,  four  divisions  were  found  convenient. 
To-day  three  amply  suffice  for  all  purposes.  Synods  and  Particular 
Synods  might  well  be  abolished,  and  the  bounds  and  prerogatives  of 
Presbyteries  and  Classes  enlarged.  And  if  the  sphere  of  liberty 
were  made  commensurate  with  the  Scriptural  injunctions,  the  scope 
of  our  general  bodies  could  be  so  much  reduced,  that  they  might 
safely  be  made  more  compact  and  thus  more  manageable  assem- 
blies. For  the  purposes  of  formulating  the  faith,  appeals,  the 
directing  of  the  general  operations  of  the  Church,  and  comity 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  a much 
smaller  body  would  suffice,  and  might  be  found  really  more  effective 
than  the  present  General  Assembly. 

II.  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  different  local 
portions  of  the  Church,  covering  the  various  interests  and  rights 
of  the  congregations  of  believers  gathered  in  every  place  by  the 
ministration  of  the  Word.  This  embraces  the  questions  of  comity, 
mutual  rights,  and  obligations.  This  authority  is  generally  exer- 
cised by  the  judicatories  strictly  in  their  capacity  as  judicial  tribu- 
nals, giving  direction  in  cases  brought  to  their  notice  by  way  ot 
appeal  or  mutual  request.  It  includes,  however,  the  supervisory  or 
episcopal  function,  through  which  the  higher  judicatory  properly 
takes  notice  of  all  cases  of  which  it  obtains  information  through 
regular  channels,, in  which  the  rights  of  any  member  or  portion  of 
the  Church  are  involved  in  the  action  by  any  lower  tribunal. 
From  the  action  of  the  Church  as  a Avhole,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
appeal,  except  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  final  Judge. 

III.  The  relations  which  exist  between  individual  believers 
and  the  Church  or  congregation.  This  might  be  included  in 
the  preceding,  but  may  well  have  special  mention.  For  especially 
in  connection  with  these  relations,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  an  open 
Bible  precludes  the  necessity  of  original  legislation  concerning  them, 
both  as  regards  rights  and  obligations.  In  the  Word  of  God  the 
terms  of  communion  are  so  strictly  laid  down,  that  no  ecclesiastical 
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authority  may  alter  them.  The  mutual  obligations  are  so  fully 
stated,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  what  respect  they 
could  be  supplemented.  And  the  law  of  discipline  is  so  carefully 
drawn,  that  there  is  no  room  for  amendment.  The  function  of 
government  is  to  be  limited  to  seeing  that  these  requirements  are 
faithfully  guarded  and  complied  with,  in  order  that  believers  may 
serve  God  in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit. 

As  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  original,  but  delegated  and 
exercised  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  is  to  be  employed,  in  every 
instance,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  expressed  direction  of  the 
Lord,  as  made  known  in  the  Scriptures.  It  can  be  lawfully  and  actu- 
ally enforced  only  concerning  the  questions  therein  allowed,  and  for 
the  purposes  therein  specified.  Uncertainties,  doubts,  reservations, 
silences,  are  all  to  be  interpreted  as  against  the  claim  of  authority, 
and  in  favor  of  liberty,  which  is  “ the  royal  law  ” (Jas.  ii.  8,  12). 

While  the  scope  of  recommendation,  advice  and  persuasion  by 
argument  is  very  large,  and  while  every  right-minded  believer  will 
be  loth  to  set  himself  up  above  the  united  wisdom  of  the  entire 
Church  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  the  Church  must  be  wary  of  call- 
ing out  a conflict  or  difference  of  opinion  between  its  official  utter- 
ances and  the  conscience  of  each  believer.  Its  prerogative  of 
demand  is  limited,  not  by  her  constitution,  but  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  cannot  be  too  closely  confined  within  the  strictest  construction 
of  the  statute  which  the  only  Law-giver  has  promulgated.  A 
Church  has  no  right  to  adopt  or  have  a constitution,  which  may 
serve  as  a barrier  to  the  entrance  of  any  person,  who,  by  the  test  of 
the  Word  of  God,  is  to  be  owned  as  a member  of  Christ’s  body. 
Authority  may  always  be  rightfully  challenged  for  its  warrant,  and 
within  the  body  of  Christ  law  must  be  able  to  refer  for  its  right  to 
its  proof  of  connection  with  the  will  of  Christ. 

We  may  be  even  more  specific.  The  first  principle  stated  pre- 
vents absolutely,  under  the  Presbyterian  system,  the  intrusion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  into  that  large  domain  of  the  private  life, 
which  covers  the  relations  between  the  individual  and  God  only. 
The  heart  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  judgment,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  of  right.  The  conscience  is  a temple  whose 
sacredness  God  alone  may  invade.  The  human  authority,  which, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  breaks  through  its  portal,  is  an  impostor  and 
usurper. 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  important  as  it  is  as  the  basis  of  organ- 
ization and  its  necessary  government,  does  not  demand  the  abroga- 
tion of  individual  rights  and  of  liberty,  which  is  first;  it  only 
claims  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  this  liberty  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 
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The  very  elaborateness  of  Presbyterian  Church  government,  as  a 
system  of  checks,  is  intended  to  guard  and  preserve  this  liberty  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent.  Resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  human 
presumption  is  always  obedience  to  God. 

The  claims  of  private  judgment  only  cease  when  they  confront 
the  expressed  plain  command  in  the  Scriptures ; unless  they  are 
freely  yielded  in  obedience  to  the  law  oi  love.  The  exercise  of 
whatever  authority  there  may  be  in  our  form  of  government,  is 
bestowed  simply  for  the  enforcement  of  the  plain  command. 

Whatever  liberty  the  Scriptures  give  to  the  individual  believer  is 
to  be  absolutely  respected.  This  is  the  law  laid  down  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Romans.  It  is  infinitely  better  for  all  that  liberty 
should  be  abused  even,  than  that  it  should  be  denied.  For  the 
abuse  of  liberty  leaves  Christ’s  right  as  Judge  intact,  while  its 
denial  assails  His  sovereignty. 

Doubtful  cases  are  to  be  decided  by  the  original  parties  under  the 
law  of  love.  Nobody  should  impose  responsibilities  upon  any  one, 
which  the  component  members  of  that  body  would  severally  refuse 
to  incur.  The  organization  must  prove  its  case  against  the  individ- 
ual, the  many  against  the  few,  the  strong  against  the  weak.  Right 
is  with  Jesus  against  the  Sanhedrim,  with  Paul  against  the  Council, 
with  Luther  against  the  Pope.  The  rule  of  the  ages  is : “ On  the 
side  of  the  oppressors  is  power.”  The  weakness  of  a case  should 
benefit  the  weak.  The  presumptions  are  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  Errors,  if  unavoidable,  should  be  on 
the  side  of  charity,  which  even  covers  sins. 

One  is  tempted  to  apply  these  principles,  as  a test,  to  the  actual 
working  of  the  system  of  government  in  our  day.  For  one  can 
scarcely  peruse  the  records  of  an  ecclesiastical  meeting  without 
finding  abundant  evidence  of  the  transgression  of  the  principles 
here  laid  down.  During  the  past  months,  the  papers  have  been 
filled  with  discussions  mainly  remarkable  for  the  confusion  of  ideas 
in  this  matter.  But  the  temptation  of  going  into  particulars,  or 
illustrating  the  question  by  specific  instances,  must  be  resisted. 
Foregoing  judgment  on  particular  acts,  the  circumstances  of  the 
day  seem  to  make  a general  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
practices  of  our  time  pertinent.  This  may  also  aid  in  giving  direc- 
tion to  important  changes,  which  may  be  at  hand.  In  general, 
then,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  constant  tendency  is  to  the  abuse 
of  power.  With  a widespread  persuasion  that  the  goodness  of  the 
intention  warrants  the  use  of  all  means — which  is  but  another  form 
of  the  pernicious  maxim  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means — the  power 
of  majorities  is  frequently  used  in  our  judicatories  for  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws  against  existing  evils  or  practices  declared  evil 
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by  resolutions  of  the  majority.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
statute  books  of  the  churches  contain  many  laws  which  go  beyond 
the  specifications  of  the  divine  code.  Nearly  all  these  lie  outside  of 
the  legitimate  scope  of  the  Church  as  it  is  defined  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  they  are,  from  the  inspired  standpoint,  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance,  as  belonging  to  the  present  age  and  of 
necessity  temporary  (Col.  ii.  16-23).  So  also  the  records  are  bur- 
dened with  deliverances  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  which  merely  tes- 
tify to  the  earnestness  and  ability,  greater  or  less,  of  their  composers; 
and  with  resolutions  recording  the  ebullition  of  feeling — often  very 
short  lived  ; or  the  aroused  conviction — frequently  as  transitory  as 
the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew — in  behalf  of  some  noble 
purpose  or  high.  duty.  There  are  few  things  more  easy  than  the 
passing  of  laws,  but  there  are  also  few  things  more  difficult  than  the 
making  of  effective  laws.  The  shortest  road  to  fame — such  as  it  is — 
is  the  introducing  of  a superfluous  resolution,  which  forbids  dissent 
by  reason  of  its  apparent  innocuousness.  What  is  easier  than  for 
delegates  to  a convention  to  reel  off  pious-sounding  phrases  in 
denunciation  of  the  evil  practices  of  other  men ; but  what  is  harder 
also  than  to  give  effect  to  such  denunciations  as  a remedy  against 
evil  ? Such  legislation,  however,  generally  defeats  its  purpose.  It 
results  in  contempt  rather  than  in  influence.  It  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  day,  this  tendency  to  convene  and  talk  and  resolve,  until 
pious  words  are  like  depreciated  currency,  and  the  contempt  for  them 
is  general  there  where  they  should  have  weight.  For  this  their 
authors  are  responsible,  because  words  which  cannot  be  accompanied 
by  action,  from  the  start  to  the  finish,  are  idle.  In  view  of  them, 
the  advice  of  the  preacher  is  always  pertinent : “ Be  not  rash  with 
thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  word  before 
God : for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth  ; therefore  let  thy 
words  be  few.”  Out  of  much  of  our  legislation  the  sanctity  of 
truth  has  utterly  gone.  For  truth  is  not  merely  correspondence  to 
correct  form  or  abstract  right,  but  conformity  with  the  demand  of 
the  spirit  which  utters  it.  Then  truth  is  “ living  and  powerful,”  and 
justifies  its  utterance  by  its  effect. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a whole,  the  legislation  of  the 
Church  has  no  longer  a hold  on  the  consciences  of  its  members. 
Few  expect  to  obey  an  injunction  by  judicatories  unless  it  fully 
agrees  with  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  Private  judgment  is 
most  liberally  applied  to  it,  though  generally  not  in  a creditable 
manner.  It  is  silently  condemned,  and  dissension  reveals  itself  by 
contemptuous  neglect  iather  than  by  opposition.  Very  many 
members  feel  no  need  of  inquiring  concerning  the  legislation  enacted  ; 
and,  considering  the  high  claim  of  the  Church,  still  generally  admitted, 
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there  is  a marvelous  indifference  to  its  decrees.  There  is  no  way 
of  remedying  this,  which  does  not  include  making  legislation  a 
more  serious  and  responsible  matter,  and  so  limiting  its  exercise  by 
the  application  of  Scriptural  principles,  that  the  conscience  can  be 
brought  again  under  its  power  by  the  evident  divine  claim  in  its 
laws.  The  conscience  can  only  yield,  should  only  yield,  to  the 
divine  element  in  law,  of  which  there  must  therefore  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  The  presumption  is  against  its  presence  in  our  manifold 
and  changing  legislation,  for  the  Church  exists  under  grace  and  not 
under  law.  In  much  of  our  legislation,  also,  the  human  traits  are 
too  patent.  The  Scriptural  Church  has  no  way  of  enforcing  its 
legislation,  unless  it  has  plain  divine  warrant  for  its  claim.  The 
Roman  Church  can  enforce  decrees,  because  its  threats  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  however  presumptuous  or  impious,  are  believed  by  its 
unenlightened  membership , and  because  its  penalties  are  so  largely 
temporal  that  they  can  inflict  real  hardship  and  present  suffering  on 
transgressors.  But  Protestants  can  only  hold  up  spiritual  disadvan- 
tages, which  wait  for  their  final  proof  in  the  world  to  come.  Thus 
every  word  in  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  a “ word  of  faith,” 
appealing  to  faith  and  not  to  fear.  Nor  can  God  be  made  the 
minister  of  unrighteousness  in  vindicating  arbitrary  authority. 
Instruments  invested  with  such  solemnities  as  these  should  be 
sparingly  used.  The  occasions  for  them  should  be  diminished,  if 
possible,  rather  than  multiplied.  With  the  present  tendency,  the 
binding  effect  of  legislation  can  only  become  less.  Digests,  if  not 
mere  charnel-houses  for  defunct  acts  and  mouldering  laws,  are 
mainly  museums  of  curiosities,  serving  to  show  the  differences 
between  any  two  given  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  They 
have,  as  such,  historical  value,  but  their  contents  can  seldom  retain 
binding  force.  A resurrected  law  is  practically  no  more  than  the 
ghost  of  a law.  The  ever-changing  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  furnish  the  reasons  for  legislation,  make  it  impossible  by  an 
act  of  to-day  to  secure  the  demand  of  to-morrow.  Digests  therefore 
are  also  liable  to  contain  the  most  varied  and  sometimes  antagonistic 
deliverances  on  the  same  subject.  They  follow  the  varying  views 
and  opinions  of  succeeding  generations  or  delegations,  on  questions 
of  moral  bearing,  upon  which  the  Scriptures  furnish  no  definite 
utterance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objections  to  the 
prevalent  tendency  to  legislate  on  what  are  called  the  questions  of 
the  day,  those  moral  issues  which  for  the  moment  engross  public 
attention.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  control  the  opinions  and 
actions  concerning  them  of  those  who  come  after  us,  but  it  is  presump- 
tuous to  do  so.  The  Lord  has  not  entrusted  to  any  particular  set  of 
men,  at  any  particular  time,  the  regulation  of  the  ecclesiastical  times 
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and  seasons.  These  also  the  Father  has  kept  in  His  own  power. 
The  self-restraint  of  the  apostles  in  such  matters  is  wonderful,  and 
distinguishes  their  epistles  from  all  subsequent  writings  on  ethical 
subjects.  It  gave  a character  of  freedom  and  largeness  to  the 
Apostolic  Church,  which  has  served  as  an  unattained  model  down 
to  our  time.  The  Church  of  to-day  might  well  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  get  nearer  to  it.  It  is  more  than  the  average  man  can  do 
to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  and  keep  his  own  conscience  void  of 
offense,  without  attending  to  the  consciences  of  his  fellow-sinners. 
And  it  is  quite  as  much  as  the  present  generation  can  accomplish 
to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  it,  as  God’s  Providence 
makes  this  clear,  without  trying  also  to  do  the  duty  of  the  next 
generation. 

In  saying  this  there  is  no  impugning  of  the  motive  of  those  who, 
in  the  past  or  present,  felt  it  their  duty  to  make  their  influence  go 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  give  to  such  opinions  as  seem  to  them  of 
paramount  truth  and  importance  a permanent  place  in  the  earth 
Every  earnest  man,  who  feels  and  believes  intensely,  has  this 
impulse.  But  the  ill  success  which  has  followed  many  of  these 
attempts  to  do  more  than  was  included  in  the  call  of  God,  shows 
what  weak  and  mistaken  instruments  the  very  best  of  men  are. 
And  how  imperfect  as  yet  is  faith  in  God,  which  we  all  are  liable  to 
confound  in  great  measure  with  faith  in  ourselves.  Some  notable 
examples  might  be  instanced.  The  disruption  of  ’37  seemed  to  its 
movers  as  wise,  just,  and  essential  to  God’s  glory,  the  welfare  of 
the  Church,  and  the  demand  of  the  truth,  as  did  the  reunion  in  ’69. 
The  deliverances  on  slavery  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  Church,  in 
earlier  and  later  times,  were  equally  honest  and  earnest,  though 
thoroughly  antagonistic.  The  Church  was  not  the  gainer  by  either 
kind  of  deliverance,  for  neither  was  in  any  proper  sense  a free  and 
spontaneous  message,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  “the  burden  of 
the  Lord”  laid  upon  the  Church.  Considerations  virtually  temporal 
called  out  both,  and  they  were,  in  the  main,  simply  attempts  of  the 
Church  to  square  its  utterance  with  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

Let  men  testify  as  they  are  impelled  from  within.  Let  them 
bring  whatever  message  each  may  claim  to  have  received.  The 
Church  has  no  right  to  endorse  the  utterance  and  give  such  official 
sanction  to  it,  that  it  will  be  to  any  extent  confounded  with  or  set 
alongside  of  the  inspired  testimony.  Every  message  must  take  its 
chances  of  becoming  triumphant  through  that  divine  influence 
which  never  fails  to  show  itself  responsible  for  truth  and  makes 
a way  for  it  in  the  lives  of  men  through  the  conscience.  The  word 
of  one  man,  if  true,  is  not  only  as  good  as  that  of  a thousand, 
but  better.  For  nothing  could  persuade  us  that  it  came  from  the 
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thousand  with  the  directness,  earnestness,  intelligence,  with  which  it 
comes  from  the  one.  In  every  case  it  is  the  one  who  is  the  master ; 
the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  are  only  pupils  and  disciples. 
They  can  only  testify  that  they  perceived  the  power  in  the  word  ot 
the  one,  and  accepted  its  truth.  They  cannot  affect  the  word  itself. 
Their  example  can  influence  other  men  to  accept  it,  but  can  give  no 
real  warrant  for  its  truth.  The  word  remains  to  be  judged  on  its 
merit. 

The  common  objection  that  by  the  denial  of  authority  to  official 
or  associated  utterances  everything  will  be  at  loose  ends,  may  be  by 
this  time  lightly  treated.  The  dangers  connected  with  liberty  can- 
not be  obviated.  Liberty  is  always  held  at  well -understood  risks. 
In  a prison,  conduct  can  be  regulated  with  utmost  uniformity,  but 
only  because  penal  discipline  is  applied.  In  an  infant-school 
opinions  can  be  successfully  imposed  by  authority,  but  only  because 
one  there  deals  with  children.  With  the  ability  to  discern  comes 
the  right  to  think  and  the  responsibility  of  free  and  independent 
action,  “ not  with  eye  service  as  pleasers  of  men,  but  in  singleness  of 
heart  and  from  the  fear  of  God  ” (Col.  iii.  23). 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  Church  seems  to  have  gone  into 
an  opposite  extreme,  as  a reaction  from  authority  once  too  strin- 
gently used.  And  it  may  be  accepted  as  a fair  gauge  of  the  amount 
of  power  which  a Church  abounding  in  words  has  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  its  members,  when  they  rightfully  come  under  its  author- 
ity. From  being  a terror,  discipline  has  become  a thing  of  disuse, 
because,  by  general  consent,  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  We  speak 
of  discipline  proper,  the  use  of  the  keys  for  the  removal  of  offenses 
through  the  control  of  the  offender,  in  the  hope  that  through  peni- 
tence he  may  be  reclaimed.  The  cases  of  discipline  still  reported 
in  our  Church  statistics  are  the  expulsion  of  members,  or  more 
frequently  the  dropping  of  members  in  default  of  their  proper 
answer  to  the  citations  of  the  Church.  This  default  is  merely  the 
manifestation  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  claim  of  discipline  is 
held.  As  a rule,  also,  the  different  denominations  no  longer  regard 
one  another’s  discipline  as  valid.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any 
disciplined  member,  lay  or  clerical,  to  find  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  of  membership  in  another  church  on  his  own  terms. 
What  was  formerly  often  the  regulation  of  the  life  in  detail  by  an 
assumed  and  unwarranted  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  has  in 
our  day  become  an  ineffective  protest  on  behalf  of  abstract  right. 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
natural  impatience  of  restraint,  the  impulse  to  resent  chastisement, 
or  general  depravity.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  the  effect  of  unwarranted 
exercise  of  discipline  in  cases  which  did  not  properly  come  under 
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the  power  of  ecclesiastical  judgment,  since  in  them  the  offenders 
were  still  within  the  Biblical  limits  of  their  own  rights,  as  men 
directly  responsible  to  Christ  and  answerable  only  to  His  judg- 
ment. Many  times  members  have  been  driven  out  of  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  because  of  disagreements,  differences  of  views, 
or  peculiar  practices,  which,  however  objectionable  to  others,  gave 
no  warrant  for  disfellowship,  since  the  Lord  did  not  disown  them. 
Many  a minister  of  the  Gospel  has  been  condemned  and  forbidden 
to  speak,  and  expelled  from  his  pulpit,  only  to  furnish  him  with  a 
larger  opportunity  to  propagate  his  views.  And,  by  a remarkable 
irony,  the  Church  which  could  not  endure  a single  man  in  its  frater- 
nity, has  been  afterwards  induced  to  embrace  with  effusive  brotherly 
warmth,  a whole  denomination,  founded  upon  his  objectionable 
creed.  One  cannot  but  be  amused  in  our  day  at  the  canonization  of 
the  heretics  of  yesterday.  The  children  build  monuments  for  those 
whom  their  fathers  killed.  And  all  in  historical  sequence,  the  in- 
congruity of  which  is  not  even  suspected.  The  present  praise  is  often 
as  absurdly  fulsome  as  the  former  denunciation  was  extravagant. 
All  of  which  only  shows  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  and  the 
growing  need  of  modesty  and  moderation  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
as  a practical  body  in  a fleshly  environment.  No  two  terms  have 
become  more  uncertain  of  meaning  than  the  words  radical  and 
conservatism. 

The  complete  reaction  is  a lamentable  evil,  which  the  Church  is 
bound  to  remedy.  But  it  cannot  be  successfully  treated  by  itself. 
When  the  Church,  in  all  its  functions,  comes  under  the  regulations 
of  the  inspired  charter,  this  difficult  and  important  part  of  its  work 
will  also  find  its  just  proportions.  The  needful  thinking  on  this  duty 
might  give  the  restless  tongue  of  to-day  the  relief  of  silence.  The 
great  apostle  did  not  make  so  many  arbitrary  demands  on  the  liberty 
of  his  brethren  as  the  modern  church  with  its  loquacious  schemes 
and  devices,  but  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  deliver  an  offender 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  Satan,  that  the  spirit  might 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  succeeded.  The  Church 
must  come  into  his  ways,  if  it  desires  to  bear  as  confident  testimony 
as  he  did,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power. 

We  may  also  with  a word  apply  it  to  the  labors  of  the  Church  in 
the  formulation  of  creeds  and  confessions,  a subject  of  exceeding  in- 
terest at  present.  The  necessity  and  benefit  of  creeds  can  be  well 
defended.  If  a church  without  a creed  were  a possibility,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  make  it  necessary  or  desirable  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  But  experience  has  by  this  time  demonstrated  that 
the  elaborate  confessions  and  detailed  creeds  of  our  various  churches 
are  of  no  practical  advantage.  They  can  be  of  real  power  only 
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■when  intelligently  appropriated  as  a basis  of  living.  This  can  only 
be  when  they  are  constantly  held  up,  expounded,  defended,  and 
rigidly  applied.  But,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  this  the  mem- 
bership does  not  submit.  Confessedly,  the  confession  cannot  be  made 
a test  of  church  membership.  Yet  this  was  among  the  first  objects 
of  confessions,  that  the  true  Church,  as  made  up  of  those  who  know 
and  love  the  truth,  might  be  distinguished  from  the  false.  At  the 
same  time  the  ministry  has,  in  general,  lost  the  desire  thus  to  enforce 
the  confession,  and  has  also,  in  a great  degree,  lost  the  ability  to  do  it. 
This  is  self-confessed  in  numerous  instances.  The  consequence  is, 
the  confession  is  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  membership  a dead 
letter.  Many  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  it ; some  do  not  even  sus- 
pect its  existence. 

Among  the  ministry  itself  the  individual  liberty  of  interpretation 
plays  havoc  with  the  confession.  Yet  this  liberty  cannot  be  denied, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  regulated.  Private  judgment  is  not  a con- 
cession from  man  to  man.  It  is  a trust  from  God.  Its  privileges 
and  responsibilities  are  quite  immeasurable,  for  by  it  one  judges  as 
towards  God.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted,  however,  whether  liberty 
of  subscription  would  result  in  greater  differences  of  opinion  and 
utterance  than  the  liberty  of  interpretation  as  now  exercised.  We 
think  it  an  open  question,  whether  a mutual  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cere endeavor  of  every  worthy  Gospel  minister  to  search  out  and 
present  the  truth,  as  it  becomes  known  to  him  in  such  earnest  study 
of  the  Word  as  is  indispensable  to  his  mission,  would  not  give  a 
greater  harmony  of  views  than  now  prevails  in  most  of  the  denomi- 
nations. Indeed  the  Church  ought  to  commission  no  minister  whom 
it  cannot  entrust  with  freedom.  Having  the  training  of  its  own 
ministry,  there  is  no  substantial  reason  why  she  cannot.  A promise 
on  the  part  of  one  at  all  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  Gospel, 
that  he  will  obey  Paul’s  injunctions  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  12-16) 
might  suffice,  now  that  the  temptations  for  unworthy  men  to  enter  the 
ministry  have  been  largely  removed.  We  know  that  in  times  when  the 
ministry  was  often  a sinecure,  the  guards  set  to  keep  out  unworthy 
men  did  not  suffice.  Now  that  the  calling,  in  most  cases,  involves 
great  self-denial,  the  fences  may  be  quite  superfluous  and  in  the  way 
of  other  objects.  Whether  a confession  be  correct  in  all  its  details 
or  not,  unless  it  be  heartily  and  intelligently  adopted  as  it  is,  it  can 
serve  no  practical  purpose  except  that  of  a historical  monument.  It 
cannot  force  itself  upon  the  faith  of  men  by  any  mechanical  power  ; 
nor,  in  o.ur  day,  by  any  appeal  to  reverence  for  the  superior  wisdom 
or  godliness  of  the  past.  To  make  it  serve  simply  as  a subject  for 
controversy,  debate,  or  even  study,  is  to  degrade  it.  A creed  should 
be  the  free,  devout,  loving  expression  of  the  soul’s  faith,  its  profound 
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conviction  of  the  truth  by  which  it  lives  and  acts.  A confession 
should  be  the  hearty  enunciation  of  the  truths  gloried  in  by  the 
Church.  It  should  be  the  standing  witness  of  what  the  Church  con- 
siders the  indispensable  truth,  which  it  is  called  of  God  to  preach  to 
the  world.  It  might,  therefore,  better  contain  less  than  the  Church 
believes,  than  more.  Its  preface  must  be,  I believe  and  therefore 
have  I spoken.  To  have  one  creed  or  confession  for  a banner,  and 
another  for  motive,  is  hypocrisy.  It  may  be  debated  whether  it  is 
material  for  a church  to  be  orthodox,  but  it  can  admit  of  no  dispute 
that  a Church  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  “ above  reproach  and  sincere 
(guileless),  and  not  worthy  of  blame  in  the  midst  of  a crooked  and 
tortuous  generation  ” (Phil.  ii.  15). 

The  obligation  to  subscription  is  largely  artificial.  There  is  in  it 
the  danger  that  the  character  of  the  Church  as  the  communion  of 
saints  will  be  obscured  or  even  denied.  It  may  easily  make  too  promi- 
nent the  mission  of  the  Church  as  a propagator  of  systematic  truth 
until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a learned  society  organized  for 
intellectual  pursuits  of  a sacred  character ; and  the  world  gets  the 
impression  that  the  existence  of  the  Church  depends  on  that  object. 
This  were  far  from  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Orthodoxy  may  become 
a schism,  as  well  as  heterodoxy.  It  may  reasonably  be  asserted  that  the 
decay  of  orthodoxy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  to  a 
large  extent,  a natural  reaction  from  the  excessive  and  intolerant  dog- 
matism of  the  preceding  age.  However  desirable  unity  may  be,  love 
is  greater.  For  believing  men,  of  whose  membership  in  the  body 
of  Christ  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  who  hold  and  teach  truth 
which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  there  must  be  a place  in 
any  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  whatever  its  form  or  peculiarity, 
whither  God’s  Providence  leads  him,  and  whether  he  can  conscien- 
tiously be  in  full  accord  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  such  a church  or 
not.  Churches  which  so  exalt  their  peculiarities  as  to  bar  out  real 
Christians  are  essentially  schismatic.  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  Head, 
whose  Spirit  gives  diversity  of  gifts,  may  be  trusted  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  if  His  members  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  and  live  in  the  exercise  of  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  among  which  are  love,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  confi- 
dence (Gal.  v.  22). 

As  a general  rule,  men  cannot  live  in  associated  life  without 
covenants  and  stipulations,  mutually  well-defined  terms  of  the  ob- 
jects sought,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  sought 
to  be  obtained.  But  such  covenants  should  embody  only  what  is 
essential  to  the  purpose,  and  not  strive  to  go  beyond  that.  They 
should  be  simple,  clear,  and  definite.  Ambiguity  should  absolutely 
condemn  them.  There  should  be  in  them  no  reasonable  opportunity 
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for  contrary  interpretations.  The  divine  covenants  with  man  re- 
corded in  the  Word,  might  well  have  served  the  Church  with  models 
for  its  constitutions. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  a better  adjustment  of 
our  practice  to  Scriptural  principles.  The  demand  for  creed  revi- 
sion, never  unlawful,  has  become  so  general  and  pressing  that  the 
Church  must  reverently  inquire  to  what  extent  it  is  a movement  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit,  and  treat  it  on  that  highest  plane.  If  indeed 
the  Church  of  to-day  have,  as  it  should  have,  a larger  and  profounder 
understanding  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  a larger 
measure  of  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  it  may  expect  at 
any  time  a new  call  from  God  to  bring  these  graces  to  bear  more 
actively  on  the  relations  which  the  Church  sustains  to  the  world. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  experiences  of  the  past.  If  this  call  have 
now  come,  we  may  well  pray  that  the  Church  may  obtain  grace  to 
answer  the  call  in  the  way  which  will  be  most  effective  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  If  our  present  methods  of  applying  the 
principles  of  Christ  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  giving  efficiency  to  the  life  of  the  Spirit 
within  the  Church,  are  proving  so  cumbersome  and  artificial  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  main  purpose — and  of  this  there  are 
tokens — let  the  Church  change  its  methods  for  means  of  greater 
simplicity.  The  form  of  the  machinery  is  unessential,  so  long  as  the 
Spirit  can  move  it.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty 
as  an  essential  condition.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  to  do  things  in 
simple  ways  and  by  simple  means.  Simplicity  is  a characteristic  of 
God’s  work.  If  a general  fire  should  reduce  to  ashes  all  the  con- 
fessions, creeds,  constitutions,  enactments,  resolutions,  injunctions, 
digests,  rituals,  and  the  minutes  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies 
of  these  nineteen  centuries,  the  Church  would  lose  nothing,  pro- 
vided the  inspired  Word  were  intact.  Possibly  the  Church  might 
gain  by  the  net  results  of  such  a clearing  up.  The  Lord  only 
knows  to  what  extent  all  that  baggage  of  His  army  belongs  to 
the  impedimenta  rather  than  the  equipment  of  the  great  cam- 
paign. Among  other  things,  how  many  scribes  and  lawyers, 
antiquarians  and  relic- hunters,  commentators  and  polemics,  busy- 
bodies  and  reformers  of  other  men’s  manners,  it  might  relieve  from 
special  service  for  the  general,  nobler,  and  more  pressing  duty  of 
fighting  the  enemy.  How  simple,  indeed,  is  the  great,  the  One  Com- 
mission, Go,  preach  the  Gospel  ! 

Chr.  Van  Der  Veen. 

Olivet,  Mich. 


III. 


COUNTRY  MISSIONS. 

DO  such  things  as  Country  Missions  exist  ? 

When  we  talk  about  missions,  along  the  line  of  our  general 
experience,  there  comes  up  before  us  a very  distinct  picture.  It  is 
made  up  of  dark  alleys  and  slimy  courts  and  tumbling  tenements,  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  filth,  of  general  wretchedness  and  far 
more  general  godlessness.  Or,  a picture  of  another  kind — a little 
more  respectable  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  distinct.  It  is  made  up 
of  decent  streets  and  houses  and  decent  people,  but  people  decently 
without  the  Gospel  and  decently  indifferent  to  having  it  in  their 
midst.  Perhaps  they  are  foreigners ; perhaps  they  are  native  Ameri- 
cans ; perhaps  they  are  workingmen  ; perhaps  they  are  trades-people. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  in  need  of  having  the  Word  of  God 
brought  to  them,  in  need  of  the  sent-Gospel,  the  missioned-Truth. 
And  they,  together  with  the  class  first  mentioned,  constitute  what 
we  generally  mean  when  we  talk  about  missions. 

But  it  is  evident,  at  once,  that  these  are  peculiarly  city  pictures. 
We  do  not  think  of  them  as  being  possible  in  the  country.  In  fact, 
when  we  say  “ country,”  streets  and  alleys  and  courts  and  tenements 
disappear.  The  picture  loses  its  background  and  ceases  to  exist. 
We  are  anxious,  however,  to  have  it  understood  that  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  essentially  the  same  mission  conditions  exist  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city.  We  must  remember  that  what  makes  a mission  con- 
dition of  things  is  not  courts  and  alleys  and  tenement  flats;  nor 
even  ignorance  of  mind  and  poverty  of  means,  but  an  absence  of 
the  Gospel.  An  unevangelized  community,  wherever  it  be,  is  ipso 
facto  in  a mission  condition.  “ Missions  ” means  simply  the  sending 
of  the  Gospel  at  the  cost  of  the  sender.  W ell,  there  are  conditions 
in  the  country  which  require  the  sending  of  the  Gospel  in  just  as 
much  a mission  way  as  in  foreign  or  home  or  city  fields.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  communities  in  the  country  where  the  Gospel  is  not, 
communities  unevangelized,  communities  that  need  the  Gospel  sent 
to  them  at  the  cost  of  the  sender.  Such  things  as  “ Country  Mis- 
sions ” do  exist. 

Shall  we  make  it  plain  what  they  are  and  how  they  have  come 
to  be  V 
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I.  We  hear  ministers  in  the  city  frequently  talk  about  the  drain 
that  is  being  made  upon  the  down-town  churches  because  of  the 
centrifugal  movement  of  the  population.  Their  people  are  moving 
all  the  time  further  and  further  away  from  the  home  church,  and 
becoming  thus  less  and  less  able  to  attend  its  services.  And  then, 
when  we  talk  about  the  way  in  which  people  used  to  go  great  dis- 
tances to  attend  divine  worship,  in  all  weathers  and  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  the  city  ministers  say  the  times  are  degenerating  and 
people  are  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  God’s  house  and 
worship  which  they  once  were  willing  to  make.  But  country 
ministers  will  have  to  confess  essentially  to  the  same  condition  of 
affairs.  There  is  not  perhaps  the  same  centrifugal  movement  of  the 
people  away  from  the  central  church ; but  there  is,  noticeably  of 
late  years,  the  same  degeneracy  of  inclination  to  go  considerable 
distances  to  church. 

By  way  of  illustration,  if  the  presumption  of  dragging  in  one’s 
own  church  be  pardoned,  the  writer  is  told  that  twenty  years  ago 
the  roads  leading  to  the  town  where  he  preaches  would  be  of  a Sun- 
day black  with  teams  and  saddled  horses  and  people  on  foot,  coming 
five  and  ten  miles  to  church.  That  is  not  the  case  now.  There  are 
families  plenty,  much  nearer  than  five  miles,  but  a distance  now  of 
two  or  three  miles  makes  them  very  irregular  in  their  coming. 
Again,  under  the  pastorate  of  one  of  the  writer’s  predecessors,  a 
certain  one  of  the  outlying  summer  Sunday-schools  used  to  assemble 
in  the  morning  for  a regular  session,  dismiss,  line  up  along  the  road, 
take  off  its  shoes  and  stockings  and  march  into  the  village,  re-shoe- 
and-stocking  itself  and  go  into  church  and  then,  after  church,  walk 
home.  There  are  no  such  performances  now.  If  there  is  a summer 
Sunday-school  in  the  neighborhood  its  members  generally  content 
themselves  with  that  and  leave  the  town  church  alone.  In  fact, 
during  a recent  summer,  there  were  two  families  who,  from  five 
miles  away,  walked  into  church  and  then  back  to  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  an  outlying  school  in  their  neighborhood ; and  so  strange  a 
sio-ht  was  it  that  it  excited  universal  comment.  And  one  summer 

O 

was  evidently  enough  for  them,  for  long  before  the  good  weather 
had  ceased,  they  had  stopped. 

Again,  some  few  vears  ago,  one  of  the  writer’s  elders  and  himself 
made  a reconnaissance  of  a little  settlement,  three  miles  equally  dis- 
tant from  their  own  church  and  another  church  in  an  adjoining 
Presbytery,  with  reference  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a Sunday- 
school.  They  found,  of  the  twelve  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
not  more  than  two  went  to  either  church,  and  none  of  the  children 
had  been  in  attendance  upon  Sunday-school  since  the  former  school 
in  the  settlement  had  been  given  up.  That  was  only  a question  of 
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three  miles  either  Avay.  And  it  Avas  from  this  very  same  settlement 
in  former  days  that  the  above-mentioned  Sabbath  day’s  journey  Avas 
made  by  the  bare-foot  school. 

In  short,  people  in  the  country  Avill  not  go  to-day  the  distance 
to  church  Avhich  they  formerly  thought  nothing  of  going ; so  that 
communities  that  used  to  Aoav  Avith  Sabbath  regularity  into  the  cen- 
tral church  stand  to-day  stagnant,  without  the  Gospel  and  unevan- 
gelized, as  far  as  the  preached  Word  is  concerned. 

II.  We  hear  ministers  in  the  city  say : The  people  Avith  Avhom 
the  churches  have  to  deal  are  not  the  same  class  of  people  as  a gen- 
eration ago.  They  are  not  as  susceptible  to  church  influences,  not 
as  receptive  of  the  truth,  not  as  much  in  harmony  as  people  used 
to  be  Avith  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  services  of  God’s  house.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  saying  that  the  Church  is  declining,  that  her  own 
people  are  not  as  grand  and  good,  as  energetic  and  evangelical  as 
ever.  But  the  community  around  the  church — the  people  with 
whom  the  churches  come  in  contact — seem  harder  to  reach  and 
influence  than  before. 

Essentially  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  country.  The  movement 
of  the  farmers  is  into  the  country  town.  There  comes  a time  when 
they  are  too  old  to  work  their  fields.  They  rent  them  out  on  shares  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  village,  living  on  their  rentals,  and  the 
little  that  they  have  laid  by  in  a hard  life’s  work.  They  now  come 
perhaps  more  regularly  to  church  ; but  a different  sort  of  family  has 
come  into  their  old  place  on  the  farm,  that  does  not  come  to  church 
at  all.  It  may  be  a Roman  Catholic  family,  in  Avhich  case  you  can- 
not touch  them.  Often  they  are  families  hostile  to  religion — indiffer- 
ent, careless,  godless,  and  consequently  in  general  unapproachable. 
The  writer  has,  in  the  course  of  his  outlying  work,  met  with  new- 
comer families  where  there  was  not  a Bible  in  the  house,  Avhere 
they  Avould  not  allow  a cottage  prayer  meeting  under  their  roof,  and 
would  not  go  to  it  when  it  was  next  door — and  this  in  a corner  set- 
tlement where  one  of  his  present  elders  was  born  and  brought  up. 

Most  frequently  these  new-comers  are  poor  and  respectable  work- 
ing people — perhaps  members  of  church,  but  simply  that  and  nothing 
more — while  they  have  all  the  modern  prejudices  that  go  against 
capital  and  wealth.  Their  landlord,  from  whom  they  are  renting 
the  farm,  is  very  likely  a member  of  the  village  church.  He  is 
relatively  to  them  rich.  They  do  not  feel  on  a level  with  him  suf- 
ficiently to  go  to  his  church.  The  families  farming  around  them  are 
very  likely,  to  a large  degree,  strangers  to  them — perhaps  owners  of 
their  own  places.  They  cannot  feel  enough  on  an  equality  with  them 
to  go  to  their  church  and  sit  along  side  of  them  in  their  pews.  So 
they  do  not  go  anywhere  at  all. 
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In  short,  there  is  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  a movement 
on  the  part  of  the  outside  community  away  from  the  church. 
It  may  come  from  one  cause  or  another.  It  may  have  behind 
it  one  excuse  or  another.  But  it  exists.  It  is  there,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  these  communities  stand  to-day  without  the 
Gospel  and  unevangelized.  There  is  in  the  country,  therefore,  an 
essentially  mission  condition  of  things  that  has,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  be  met.  The  minister  in  the  country  cannot  afford,  any 
more  than  his  brother  in  the  city,  to  let  this  state  of  affairs  lie 
neglected  at  his  door.  It  has  to  be  reached  out  after  and  taken  hold 
of  and  done  something  with.  The  future  of  the  country  just  as 
well  as  of  the  city  church  depends  upon  what  becomes  of  and  comes 
out  of  these  Gospel-less  places. 

Now  we  think  we  shall  not  be  going  too  far  when  we  say  there 
will  have  to  be  done  for  these  country  mission  places,  essentially  just 
what  is  being  done  for  the  mission  places  in  the  city.  (1)  The  Church 
service , in  some  form  or  other , will  have  to  be  taken  to  them , and  by 
“ Church  service  ” is  meant  not  simply  the  summer  Sunday-school, 
which  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  but,  what  is  known  in  the  country 
as  the  distinctive  “preaching  service,”  conducted  by  the  minister 
himself.  We  know  that  many  of  our  brethren  in  the  country  dif- 
fer with  us  at  this  point,  especially  when  it  is  pressed  to  the  length 
of  locating  mission  chapels  in  these  communities.  They  say  that  the 
more  you  preach  in  these  settlements  around  you  the  less  these  set- 
tlements are  going  to  come  to  your  central  church.  But  the  fact 
already  is,  however  much  we  may  regret  it,  that  these  settlements  do 
not  now  come  to  the  central  church,  and  they  will  continue  not  to 
come  in  spite  of  all  the  preaching  which  the  central  church  affords. 
And,  more  than  that,  if  the  Gospel  be  not  taken  to  them,  not  only  will 
they  not  be  won  to  the  church,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
the  central  church  will  have  little  or  nothing  of  a constituency  out- 
side of  the  immediate  village  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is.  And  the 
surrounding  country  which  the  central  church  was  supposed  to  evan- 
gelize will  be  occupied  by  some  more  aggressive  denomination,  or  at 
last  in  its  desperate  need  be  handed  over  pure  and  simple  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Presbytery  or  perhaps  to  the  care  of  Synodical  Sus- 
tentation,  or  even  the  Domestic  Mission  Board,  to  be  handled  like 
the  regions  of  the  West. 

But  (2),  This  preaching  service  will  have  to  be  taken  to  these  com- 
munities in  a certain  way. 

(a)  It  will  have  to  be  furnished  without  money  compulsion.  The 
preaching  will  have  to  be  done  freely  by  the  minister  of  the  central 
church  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  at  home.  The  Sunday- 
school  in  connection  with  the  service  will  have  to  be  equipped  by 
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the  church.  The  people  of  course  should  be  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  current  expenses,  and  might  be  urged  towards  self-support,  but 
should  be  given  to  understand  that  the  church  pledges  to  them  the 
school’s  continuance,  and  guarantees  them  such  preaching  services 
as  the  pastor  may  be  able  to  supply.  If  a chapel  is  built,  whatever 
the  people  may  give  towards  it,  the  church  should  see  that  the  building 
is  put  up  and  kept  in  good  repair.  There  must  be  no  money  neces- 
sity forced  upon  the  community  where  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

(. b ) The  undertaking  will  have  to  be  reasonable — by  which  is 
meant  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  if  it  is  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  place.  The  writer  knows  of  a chapel  in  a neighbor- 
ing Presbytery  built  at  the  earnest  desire  of  a certain  member  of 
the  local  church  at  a cost  of  some  $2500,  and  placed  on  a piece  of 
his  own  farm  away  from  everything  else  in  the  world.  That  chapel 
to-day  is  virtually  dead,  and  its  work  has  ceased.  Rightly  so — for 
it  should  not  have  been  put  up  at  all,  unless  it  could  have  been 
placed  where  it  would  be  surrounded  by  a constituency  on  which  it 
could  rely  for  support.  The  undertaking  will  have  to  be  in  the 
shape  of  a Sunday-school  only,  until  there  can  be  developed  the  ad- 
dition of  a preaching  service.  The  preaching  will  have  to  be  done 
through  the  week,  until  services  can  be  arranged  for  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  The  district  school-house  or  a hall  or  unoccupied  rooms  will 
have  to  suffice  for  accommodation,  until  the  place  is  ready  for  a per- 
manent chapel  of  its  own.  In  other  words,  it  will  have  to  be  in  a 
district  where  it  is  really  needed,  and  where  it  will  be  really  sup- 
ported. It  will  have  to  be  in  a place  far  enough  away  or  peculiarly 
enough  situated  to  have  the  people  beyond  the  likelihood  of  coming 
to  the  central  church,  and  this  central  church  will  have  to  be  strong 
enough  in  itself  to  establish  such  a work  and  maintain  it  after  it  is 
established.  In  short,  this  preaching  service  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  them  in  such  a way  as  to  last,  and  be  a settled  service  in  the  place. 

Now,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  all  this  may  seem  the  simple  vision 
of  a country  parson.  The  writer  has  consequently  taken  upon  him- 
self to  gather  up  the  experience  of  bis  own  Presbytery  in  this  coun- 
try mission  matter.  In  that  Presbytery  there  are  some  twenty-nine 
pastorates  and  some  four  stated  supplies.*  To  these  thirty-three 
pastors  and  stated  supplies  was  addressed  a series  of  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  have  been  formulated,  and  are  here  presented,  in 
order  to  show  that  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Presbytery,  a coun- 
try mission  condition  of  things  exists. 

1.  The  first  question  had  to  do  with  the  matter  of  outlying  Sun- 
day-schools, and  was  as  follows : Has  your  church  any  outlying  Sun- 

*These  are  essentially  the  figures  of  the  last  “Minutes,”  though  compiled 
before  the  “Minutes”  were  issued. 
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day-schools?  If  so,  how  many?  How  far  from  the  church?  How 
long  continued  during  the  year?  What  is  the  average  attendance? 

The  relevancy  of  this  question  is  evident.  If  there  is  no  mission 
condition  of  things  around  these  country  churches,  we  would  expect 
this  question  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Without  any  such 
condition  to  appeal  to  them,  these  churches  would  simply  content 
themselves  with  their  own  local  work.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
existence  of  outlying  Sunday-schools,  except  on  the  theory  that  the 
children  brought  into  them  would  otherwise  be  without  the  Gospel — 
unevangelized.  If  a church  can  evangelize  all  its  surrounding  com- 
munity with  its  own  local  school,  then  that  community  is  not  in  a 
mission  condition.  If  it  cannot  so  evangelize  it,  then  it  is.  Now 
here  are  the  answers  to  this  first  question.  From  the  thirty-three 
pastors  and  stated  supplies  addressed,  thirty-two  made  reply.  (1)  Of 
these  thirty-two  replying,  sixteen  reported  one  or  more  outlying 
schools,  aggregating  thirty-four,  or  an  average  of  more  than  two 
schools  for  each  church.  (2)  Of  these  sixteen  churches,  five  kept  up 
one  or  more  of  their  schools  all  the  year  through.  (3)  Of  these 
thirty-four  schools,  the  average  distance  from  the  central  church  was 
about  three  miles.  (4)  And  the  average  attendance  was  anywhere 
from  twenty-five  up  to  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  ten. 

2.  The  second  question  put  before  them  was:  Have  you  any 
preaching  points  outside  of  your  own  church,  either  in  connection 
with  outlying  Sunday-schools  or  not  ? If  so,  how  many  ? How  far 
from  the  church  ? How  often  is  service  held  ? What  is  the  usual 
attendance  ? 

The  significance  of  this  question  is  also  apparent.  Sunday-schools 
might  simply  mean  that  there  were  children  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  who  could  not  come  to  church ; and  that  might  be 
thought  to  have  but  little  bearing  on  the  mission  condition  of  the 
community.  We  think,  of  course,  it  has  great  bearing.  But  grant- 
ing that  it  is  subordinate,  here  is  this  matter  of  preaching  points. 
Certainly,  if  a country  church  has  reached  out  around  itself  with 
the  preached  Word,  it  means  that  the  surrounding  country  is  with- 
out the  Gospel  to  an  imperative  degree.  Here  are  the  answers  to 
the  question  : (1)  From  the  thirty-two  replies,  sixteen  churches  re- 
ported one  or  more  preaching  points,  aggregating  twenty-four — cor- 
responding thus  very  nearly  to  the  figures  in  the  Sunday-school  re- 
plies, showing  in  other  words  that  most  of  the  outlying  Sunday- 
schools  are  also  preaching  stations.  (2)  At  these  twenty-four  points 
services  are  held  at  eleven  once  a month,  at  eight  twice  a month,  at 
one  three  times  a month,  at  two  four  times  a month  and  at  two  occa- 
sionally. (3)  The  average  distance  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sunday-schools — about  three  miles.  (4)  The  average  attend- 
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ance  is  considerably  more — not  as  low  as  twenty-five  in  any  case, 
and  above  one  hundred  in  many  cases.* 

3.  But  a third  question  was  asked.  Are  there  any  mission  chapels 
connected  with  your  church  ? If  so,  how  many  ? How  far  from 
the  central  church  ? How  often  and  in  what  way  used  ? When 
erected?  Are  they  deeded  (as  property)  to  your  church?  Are 
they  under  the  control  (ecclesiastically)  of  your  Session? 

The  significance  of  this  question  is  also  evident.  If  the  mission 
character  of  the  communities  surrounding  these  country  churches 
is  sufficiently  needy  to  demand  a permanent  organization  in  shape 
of  a building,  and  if  the  surrounding  settlements  are  sufficiently 
populated  to  justify  such  a permanent  location  of  the  work,  then 
country  missions  assume  in  relation  to  these  churches  proportions 
they  would  not  otherwise  have.  (1)  Of  the  thirty-two  replies,  ten 
churches  reported  one  or  more  mission  chapels,  erected  at  their 
preaching  points,  aggregating  thirteen  buildings.  (2)  Of  these 
thirteen  buildings,  ten  are  deeded  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  central 
church  as  the  property  of  the  said  church  ; and  nine  are  under  the 
ecclesiastical  control  of  the  Session.f  While  the  writer  knows  that 
in  the  deeds  of  three  it  is  stipulated  that  should  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  chapel  ever  organize  themselves  into  a church,  the 
church  is  to  be  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  in  which  case  the  property 
will  be  deeded  to  the  new  organization  by  the  central  church. 

4.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  questions  so  far  have  had  simple 
reference  to  facts.  They  show  what  the  churches  are  doing,  and 
what  the  churches  are  doing  shows  the  need  there  is  of  something 
being  done.  But  another  line  of  questions  was  placed  before  the 
brethren.  They  were  asked  their  opinion  (1)  as  to  whether  they 
thought  the  influence  being  exerted  by  these  preaching  points  was 
beneficial  or  not,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  attendance  at  the 
central  church  and  the  spiritual  good  of  the  community  in  which 
they  were  located ; and  (2)  as  to  whether,  in  their  view,  it  was  worth 
while  for  country  churches  to  put  such  things  as  chapels  at  their 
preaching  points. 

Of  the  sixteen  churches  having  preaching  points,  all  have  replied 
in  some  form  or  other  to  Question  (1).  Of  these,  seven  are  doubtful 
as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  these  preaching  points  on  the  attend- 

* In  one  case  additional  services  are  held  in  the  poor-house  and  the  county  jail, 
and,  in  one  case,  preaching  service  is  held  once  a month  in  one  of  several  sur- 
rounding union  schools.  The  testimony  of  the  Presbytery,  however,  is  decidedly 
against  the  plan  of  union  schools.  In  more  than  one  case  union  schools  have 
been  prepared,  furnished  and  put  into  working  order  by  Presbyterians  only  to 
he  handed  over  in  the  end  to  another  denomination. 

f The  reply  in  the  case  of  two  of  these  buildings  was,  however,  rather  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  financial  and  ecclesiastical  control  on  the  part  of  the  central  church. 
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ance  at  the  central  church,  some  saying  they  have  not  helped  the 
church  attendance,  others  that  they  have  decreased  it,  and  two  even 
questioning  whether  they  have  had  any  beneficial  spiritual  influence 
on  the  communities  where  they  are  located.  On  the  other  hand, 
seven  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  preaching  points  have  helped  the 
church  attendance,  some  saying  decidedly  so.  While  twelve  say 
without  hesitation  that  whether  the  attendance  at  the  central  church 
has  been  increased  or  not,  the  spiritual  influence  on  the  communities 
at  these  preaching  points  has  been  prominently  for  good.  As  to 
Question  (2)  with  reference  to  the  “ worth-while  ” of  mission  chapels, 
twenty-seven  replies  were  received  out  of  the  entire  thirty-two. 
They  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  as  they  go  to  show 
what  the  views  of  country  pastors  are  in  reference  to  permanent 
aggressive  work  in  this  matter  of  country  missions.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  who  made  reply,  four,  while  not  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  preaching  points,  are  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  such  things 
as  permanent  chapels.  There  are  five  who  are  free  to  say  decidedly 
that  they  are  not  worth  while.  There  are  seven  who  say  they  may 
be,  on  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  amount  generally  to  this : 
a real  need  of  them,  a real  prospect  of  their  support,  and  a discreet 
management  of  their  affairs.  There  are  eleven  who  say  decidedly 
and  unqualifiedly  “ Yes.”  And  of  these,  six  belong  to  the  ten  who 
have  chapels  connected  with  their  churches,  and  have  had  thus 
chapel  experience  in  their  own  individual  cases.  Of  the  four  re- 
maining out  of  these  ten,  there  is  one  who  says  “ No there  is  one 
who  declines  to  express  an  opinion,  while  there  are  two  who  say 
“Yes,”  on  conditions,  which  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  above. 
In  short,  of  the  ten  who  have  had  chapel  experience,  but  one  single 
one  says  that  chapel  work  is  a failure. 

To  sum  up  then  the  experience  of  the  writer’s  Presbytery : a 
mission  state  of  things  exists  around  its  country  churches.  That 
mission  state  of  things  these  churches  are  meeting  (I)  with  Sunday- 
schools,  (2)  with  preaching  stations,  (3)  with  chapel  organizations. 
And  the  general  testimony  is  that  the  work  which  is  being  done  is 
being  blessed  of  the  Lord. 

Our  own  views  are  very  decided. 

I.  We  have  no  question  that  there  does  exist  in  the  country  this 
mission  condition  of  affairs.  We  have  seen  it — felt  it — come  in 
contact  with  it  in  our  own  country  work. 

II.  We  have  no  question  but  that  this  mission  condition  of  affairs 
should  be  met  and  that  quickly.  W e can  see  no  reason  why  the 
church  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  should  not  be  aggressive. 
It  is  the  church’s  normal  condition.  It  was  the  church’s  primitive 
condition.  Why  should  we  in  the  country  allow  ourselves  to  be 
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abnormal  and  unapostolic  ? People  say  you  cannot  make  any  im- 
pression on  country  people.  Very  good,  if  country  people  have  de- 
generated to  such  a callous  state  of  heart  and  soul,  it  is  largely 
because  the  country  churches  have  made  no  effort  to  impress  them. 

If  a church  wants  its  people  put  to  work  and  kept  at  work  and 
blessed  in  their  work,  there  is  no  better  way  of  meeting  its  desire 
than  just  this  way.  Every  country  church  has,  on  its  outskirting 
borders,  some  of  its  people  who  are  finding  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  central  church.  They  need 
work  of  some  kind.  Give  them  this  work  to  do,  and  they  will  be 
thankful,  and  the  church  at  home  will  be  blessed  in  return  by  their 
quickened  spiritual  life.  W e are  persuaded  that  in  the  case  of  many 
who  are  not  in  favor  of  this  country  mission  work,  their  views  have 
come  largely  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  the  mission  needs 
that  lie  around  them — nor  the  mission  workers  who  lie  away  un- 
known and  undeveloped  in  their  congregations. 

If  it  be  argued  that  such  work,  as  has  been  sketched  in  this  paper 
lies  beyond  the  time  and  strength  of  any  one  pastor  who  would  be 
faithful  to  his  own  particular  people,  then  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
church  is  coming  unquestionably  to  more  of  a parish  method  in  its 
work — and  nowhere  is  there  a better  field  for  that  method  than  in 
these  country  charges.  We  have  had  ably  set  before  us,  in  recent 
books  and  articles,  the  need  that  city  congregations  are  in  of  con- 
centrating their  forces  around  a central  church,  which,  under  the 
working  management  of  a corps  of  ministers,  should  radiate  its 
evangelizing  power  into  the  surrounding  localities.  But  in  the  coun- 
try everything  is  already  concentrated,  and  waiting  only  for  the 
ministers  who  will  go  in  and  do  the  work.  If  any  churches  are  so 
situated  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  parish 
idea,  they  are  the  churches  in  the  country.  It  would  take  a great 
deal  of  readjusting  among  the  city  churches  to  get  them  ready  for 
such  methods.  In  the  country,  readjusting  would  not  be  needed. 
By  their  very  local  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  outlying  re- 
gion, they  are  already  adjusted  to  these  methods.  They  have  the 
central  point  in  the  village  church.  They  have  the  circumference 
points  in  the  surrounding  settlements.  All  they  seem  to  need  is 
the  radiating  influence  to  connect  the  circumference  with  the  centre. 
And  that  they  may  have  by  a wise  and  judicious,  but  energetic  and 
persevering  employment  of  this  parish  method.  If  again  it  be 
argued  that  country  churches  are  not  able,  as  city  churches  are,  to 
support  a plurality  of  ministers  over  a single  charge — that  they  find 
it  difficult  properly  to  support  one,  then  the  reply  is  easy  that  they 
would  be  much  better  able  to  give  proper  support  to  one  or  even 
more  ministers  if  their  outlying  localities  were  properly  developed, 
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the  people  gathered  into  the  church,  and  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation itself  stimulated  by  this  work  to  a proper  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  population  which  lies  around  them.  Country 
churches  should  not  be  put  down  as  necessarily  indolent  and  impo- 
tent. We  are  sure  they  are  possessed  of  abundant  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  working  and  giving.  If  they  have  a bad  name  to-day 
it  is  because  it  has  been  given  to  them  by  those  who  neglected  to 
draw  these  possibilities  out.  But  should  it  seem  for  the  present  to 
be  beyond  their  power  to  come  up  to  this  high  level  of  parish 
work,  in  the  support  of  more  than  one  minister,  they  could,  at  little 
additional  cost,  throw  their  field  open  to  young  assistants  from  our 
seminaries  and  training  schools.  No  better  place  could  be  found  for 
young  men  to  learn  the  art  of  reaching  and  holding  men  than  the 
place  that  throws  them  in  contact  with  country  folk.  It  is  in  many 
ways  a testing  place.  It  is  in  many  ways  a training  place. 

If  a young  worker  for  Christ  would  have  himself  taught  the  les- 
sons of  simplicity  and  sincerity  and  persevering  patience,  here  is  cer- 
tainly a place  where  they  may  be  taught.  And  if  even  this  should 
seem  to  be  impracticable,  there  is  the  plan  of  field-grouping  by  which 
neighboring  ministers  share  the  preaching  and  pastoral  care  of  mis- 
sion points  lying  between  their  churches.  If  the  personal  reference 
be  pardoned,  we  may  say  one  of  the  chapels  connected  with  our 
church  is  so  cared  for,  and  has  prospered  under  the  care.  But  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  chapel  people  in  general,  for  stated  and 
frequent  preaching  at  their  several  chapel  points,  has  led  the  young 
men  of  our  church  to  provide  financially  for  a minister’s  help  dur- 
ing the  six  months  of  the  year  (October  to  April),  when  country  work 
produces  the  best  results.  Under  this  arrangement  regular  preaching 
service  will  be  held  in  two  of  the  chapels  every  Sabbath — at  one 
in  the  afternoon  and  at  the  other  in  the  evening. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  paper  by  the  belief  that  this  matter 
concerns  the  church  at  large.  That  the  country  churches  are  inter- 
ested in  this  question  stands  to  reason.  It  involves  their  present 
efficiency  and  their  future  existence.  But  none  the  less  does  it  come 
home  to  the  churches  in  the  city.  For  to  them  are  coming  by  the  slow 
but  sure  flow  of  modern  populations  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  born  and  raised  in  the  country.  If  they  are  neglected  by 
the  country  churches,  into  what  will  they  develop  when  they  have 
drifted  into  town?  If  they  are  reached  after,  and  won  and  trained, 
could  there  be  a better  accession  to  city  Christianity  than  they  will 
make  when  the  city  becomes  their  home  ? 

Melancthon  W.  Jacobus. 


Oxford,  Pa. 
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I.  Internal  Nature,  or  Reason. 

THE  materialistic  sense  of  the  term  Nature  or  Physis,  so  familiar 
to  us,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  New  Testament 
writers  and  is  not  found  even  in  our  theological  summaries.  The 
import  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  is  growth  or  de- 
velopment, and  hence  the  inner  character  of  anything ; and,  as  to 
man,  his  disposition  and  common  intelligence.  Thus  the  appeal, 
“ Doth  not  even  nature  teach  you  ?”  and  the  statement  that  the  gentiles 
“ do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law,”  point  to  natural  reason,  as  dis- 
tinct from  Scripture  and  every  other  authority. 

The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  was  divided  into  parties  who  dif- 
fered in  their  attitudes  towards  Scripture  and  reason  respectively. 
The  Scripturalists  (often  regarding  tradition  as  a secondary  canon) 
were  represented  by  Charlemagne,  who  maintained  (like  the  Hutcliin- 
sonians  of  the  eighteenth  century),  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Rational- 
ists, who  loved  to  call  Aristotle  their  father,  argued  from  what  they 
termed  logic,  or  reason,  often  reaching  conclusions  which  they  ac- 
knowledged to  be  theologically  unsound,  and  therefore  to  be  rejected, 
but  which  were  valid  in  the  light  of  human  reason.  They  were 
protected  or  tolerated  by  the  Church,  because  they  started  with  a 
limited  stock  of  facts  and  their  deductions  could  not  range  very 
widely ; hence  theirs  was  a closed  system,  and  less  dangerous  than 
investigations  into  material  nature  which  could  not  be  controlled  by 
human  foresight  or  authority. 

When  the  Reformers  appeared,  they  were  compelled  to  a trian- 
gular fight.  As  against  an  unintelligent  Scripturalism  and  tradition- 
alism, as  well  as  against  mysticism,  they  maintained  the  competency 
of  human  reason ; justifying  .this  course  by  appealing  to  Scripture 
itself,  and  usually  preferring  the  expression  Light  of  Nature , which 
indicated  human  intelligence  rather  than  abstract  ratiocination. 
They  ascribed  to  reason  the  functions  of  testifying  to  the  being  and 
some  of  the  attributes  of  God  and  to  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures, 
of  stamping  “ crimes  against  nature  ” as  not  to  be  tolerated,  of  refu- 
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ting  dogmas  about  bread  being  really  body,  blood,  soul  and  divinity, 
of  restraining  evil  men  and  alluring  them  to  good.  Chilling-worth, 
who  proclaimed  the  Bible  to  be  the  religion  of  Protestants,  excepted 
questions  in  which  the  Bible  is  itself  the  subject,  which  are  to  be 
determined  by  reason ; and  all  the  Reformers  upheld  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  interpretation.  They  had  also  to  deal  with 
subsidiary  questions,  as  to  the  canon,  the  Apocrypha,  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  resolved  by  the  use  of 
reason. 

As  against  the  Socinians  and  other  Rationalists,  the  Reformers 
limited  the  application  of  reason,  refusing  to  accept  it  for  subjects 
which  we  can  reach  only  through  revelation,  and  refusing  to  subor- 
dinate the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  men’s  sense  of  what  it  ought  to 
teach.  In  this  they  proceeded  on  the  repeated  warnings  of  Scrip- 
ture itself  against  a wisdom  that  knows  not  God.  They  have  been 
abundantly  justified  in  their  limitation  by  subsequent  develop- 
ments; for  even  expositors  of  Unitarianism  acknowledge  that  it  has 
often  given  us  a religion  without  a Saviour,  without  light  and  warmth, 
a destructive  or  a pantheistic  scheme.  The  Deists  or  Freethinkers 
soon  followed,  worse  than  the  Socinians,  reducing  all  Christianity  to 
a few  generalities  about  God  and  humanity  and  morality  ; alleging 
that  it  is  after  all  no  matter  what  people  believe;  denouncing  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Jews,  and  lauding  the  Chinese  as  true  expo- 
nents of  the  religion  of  Nature;  and  preaching  optimism,  that 
whatever  is,  is  best.  These  men  called  their  system  natural;  but 
Lord  Herbert,  their  leader,  was  nearer  the  mark  when  he  represented 
it  as  “ intuitive.”  It  was  without  the  obviousness,  necessity  and 
catholicity,  which  are  the  hall-marks  of  genuine  intuition ; but  it 
was  quasi-intuitive,  inasmuch  as  it  started  with  fundamental  axioms, 
assumed,  not  from  a conviction  of  their  soundness,  but  from  a re- 
gard to  their  leading  to  desired  conclusions.  When  this  system  was 
afterwards  confronted  with  actual  experience  by  the  Theist  Butler 
and  the  Atheist  Hume,  its  optimistic  view  of  things  was  immediately 
shown  to  be  unreal. 

The  Reformed  theologians  met  all  such  excesses  with  the  argu- 
ment of  the  insufficiency  of  reason,  and  the  sole  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  questions  of  faith.  But  they  never  pressed  this  argument  to 
an  unjustifiable  extreme.  They  reserved  the  function  of  reason  as 
subsidiary  to  revelation;  they  followed  the  excellent  example  of 
the  old  rationalistic  school-men,  in  drawing  out  in  logical  order  sum- 
maries of  doctrine ; they  acknowledged  that  the  Light  of  Nature 
may  justify  the  introduction  of  “ circumstances  ” in  worship,  not 
formally  ordained  but  conducive  to  the  proper  performance  of  what 
is  commanded;  and  they  accepted  apostolic  example  as  in  some 
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cases  equivalent  to  a precept.  John  Owen  appeals  to  the  ar- 
gument from  nature,  as  prescribing  by  implication  a day  of 
religious  rest.  Sometimes  it  has  been  carried  farther,  so  as  to 
authorize  departures  from  precepts  of  the  Word  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  temporary  or  inapplicable.  Precepts  against 
usury,  taking  a census,  using  things  strangled  or  blood,  dissecting 
dead  bodies,  and  precepts  in  favor  of  feet  washing,  the  kiss  of  peace, 
anointing  the  sick,  religious  fasting,  have  all  been  more  or  less  modi- 
fied by  the  application  of  the  argument  from  reason. 

II.  External  Nature,  or  Science. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks  did  good  work  in  deductive 
science,  as  mathematics,  and  in  mathematical  astronomy.  But  few 
of  them  were  physical  investigators.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to 
generalize  from  a few  assumed  principles,  without  testing  their  con- 
clusions, which  were  apt  to  be  wrong.  They  supposed  the  world 
( Kosmos ) to  be  a kind  of  organism,  of  which  Nature  (physis)  was 
the  controlling  spirit.  The  Latins  did  not  investigate,  but  only 
copied  the  Greeks ; thus  Lucretius’  poem  is  a reproduction  of  the 
argumentations  of  his  master  Epicurus;  and  its  title,  Re  Rerum 
Natura,  puts  no  more  materialism  into  its  natura  than  is  in  the 
Re  Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero.  But  the  structure  of  Lucretius’ 
poem  was  entirely  materialistic,  banishing  the  gods  as  sources  of 
mischief  and  terror,  making  death  end  all;  and  “nature”  was  per- 
sonified as  a vice-deity  to  occupy  the  place  vacated  by  the  gods, 
and  to  preside  over  the  behavior  of  the  atoms. 

Roger  Bacon  (thirteenth  century)  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
genuine  investigator  since  Aristotle.  He  was  also  a religious 
reformer ; but  his  boldness  in  research  was  deemed  more  dangerous 
than  his  efforts  for  reform.  He  showed  how  close  is  the  alliance  be- 
tween love  for  God  and  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  His  works ; and  by 
his  long  imprisonment  he  heads  the  roll  of  mediaeval  martyrology. 

The  same  awakening  that  led  to  the  Reformation  brought  forward 
Columbus,  Copernicus  and  a host  of  men  distinguished  in  law, 
literature,  and  anatomy.  People’s  views  of  things  were  soon 
enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  a new  world,  a new  astronomy,  and 
the  rediscovery  of  the  old  faith.  Copernicus  was  a Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic,  officiating  in  Prussia  ; he  was  encouraged  in  his  investi- 
gations by  a cardinal  of  the  Church ; and  though  he  dedicated  his 
book  on  the  Revolution  of  the  Orbs  to  the  Pope,  he  prudently 
delayed  its  publication  for  thirteen  years,  till  the  eve  of  his  death 
(1543).  In  this  way  he  escaped  the  discipline  which  befell  Galileo 
in  the  next  century. 
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The  opposition  shown  to  the  new  astronomy  does  not,  we  think, 
prove  that  the  theologians,  even  of  that  age,  had  more  than  the 
average  share  of  human  infirmities.  We  think  it  does  indicate 
that,  in  a question  of  science,  they  were  more  likely  to  err  than  the 
scientific  investigators;  and  that  their  reverence  for  the  Bible 
might  even  become  a snare,  through  their  assumption  that  their 
errors  were  caused  by  its  imprimatur.  It  does  not  prove  that  we 
ought  to  be  in  haste  to  adjust  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible  to  new 
scientific  doctrines.  The  heliocentric  view  of  the  planets  was  sug- 
gested by  Pythagoras,  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  by  Aris- 
tarchus, three  centuries  before  Christ;  it  was  made  probable,  but 
not  yet  proven,  by  the  researches  of  Copernicus;  it  was  not 
immediately  accepted  by  the  astronomers ; and  even  after  it  was 
proven  by  Galileo,  non-scientific  minds  were  slow  to  take  in  the 
argument.  Some  thought  the  new  telescope  was  an  invention  of 
Satan;  that  the  phases  of  Venus,  which  it  developed,  were  not  in  the 
sky,  but  in  the  instrument ; that  they  were  a new  departure  of  the 
black  art,  a foreshadowing,  we  might  say,  of  the  philosophy  that 
represents  nature  itself  as  only  a creation  of  our  consciousness. 
Lord  Bacon  argued  against  the  doctrine.  John  Milton  admired 
Galileo,  and  went,  at  some  risk,  to  visit  him  when  he  needed  sym- 
pathy, but  did  not  venture  to  accept  the  new  theory  in  Paradise 
Lost.  The  agitation  that  had  followed  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  Copernicus  increased  the  jealousy  and  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  Galileo.  The  mistake  of  the  Church  of  Rome  consisted 
not  in  conservative  hesitancy,  which  would  have  been  a virtue,  but 
in  its  precipitancy.  By  passing  a decree  on  a scientific  question, 
which  its  leaders  did  not  comprehend,  it  injured  its  own  authority, 
and,  so  far  as  it  could,  it  injured  Christianity.  It  has  been  compelled 
to  annuli  its  own  decree,  but  it  cannot  reverse  the  evil  results. 

It  is  surprising  in  our  time  how  little  the  heliocentric  doctrine 
has  to  do  with  Scripture  or  with  religion.  It  bade  us  read  our  Bible 
as  we  read  our  almanacs,  when  they  speak  of  the  sun  rising,  passing 
the  meridian,  and  setting ; and  it  abolished  the  old  way  of  repre- 
senting heaven  as  overhead,  and  hell  as  below.  Modern  commen- 
taries on  the  locus  classicus  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  rarely  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  what  is  obvious  as  to  the  style  of  expression, 
though  they  are  usually  exercised  over  the  character  of  the  miracle 
that  occurred.  The  true  objection  seems  to  have  been  that  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo  required  men  to  abjure  a traditional  doctrine, 
which  people  fancied  they  understood  and  whose  developments  they 
could  forecast,  in  favor  of  a new  one  ; and  the  inertia  of  human  thought 
was  unequal  to  the  effort.  The  religious  elements  of  the  case  were 
largely  a pretext  for  doing  what  people  wanted  to  do  at  any  rate. 
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What  is  not  commonly  appreciated,  is  the  evil  effect  of  this  error 
both  on  religion  and  science,  and  how  far  reaching  were  its  results. 
The  study  of  astronomy,  previously  most  fascinating,  was  arrested 
and  banned  in  papal  institutions,  and  made  suspect  even  with  Protest- 
ants ; and  other  kinds  of  scientific  research  were  checked.  Hence, 
a rejuvenescence  of  false  science,  with  its  witchcraft  and  astrology. 
The  doctrine  was  promulgated  and  emphasized,  that  not  only  human 
reason,  but  even  external  nature,  is  irreconcilable  with  religion,  and 
science  and  faith  were  bound  as  in  a Swedish  duel,  so  that  either  one 
of  them  could  survive  only  by  killing  the  other.  Hence,  active 
minds  declared  against  the  Church,  and  plunged  into  free  thinking 
and  social  corruption,  so  characteristic  of  the  times  that  followed. 
Nature  had  given  her  testimony  with  authority,  and  it  was  at  their 
peril,  or  rather  at  the  lasting  peril  of  the  cause  which  they  loved, 
that  men  refused  to  hearken. 

Though  Protestants  varied  in  their  attitude  towards  these  subjects, 
their  representative  theological  councils  escaped  error,  either  from 
keener  scientific  insight,  or  from  their  good  system  of  confining  their 
deliverances  to  religious  doctrine  and  duty.  The  Synod  of  Dort 
and  the  W estminster  Assembly  both  convened  when  the  astronomi- 
cal controversy  was  raging  ; but  they  say  nothing  that  can  bear,  how- 
ever remotely,  on  it.  The  term  nature  is  used  by  Milton  in  its  ma- 
terialistic sense;  but  the  Light  of  Nature  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
retains  its  New  Testament,  or  non-materialistic,  signification.  The 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  already  learned  the 
lesson  which  Charles  Hodge  enforces  from  the  case  of  Galileo,  “ to 
let  science  take  its  course,  assured  that  the  Scriptures  will  accommo- 
date themselves  to  well-authenticated  facts  ” (Syst.  Theol.,  i,  57). 

Simultaneously  with  the  sessions  of  this  Assembly,  was  formed 
(in  1645)  the  Philosophical  Society,  for  the  special  object  of  bringing 
together  scientific  investigators  to  discuss  Copernicanism  and  many 
other  scientific  problems.  A similar  society  had  been  previously 
instituted  in  Italy,  but  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Church.  There 
was  no  friction,  however,  in  England  between  the  investigators  and 
the  eminent  theologians ; on  the  contrary,  the  leading  scientific 
spirit,  Robert  Boyle,  was  a zealous  Christian,  was  the  patron  of  Bible 
circulation  in  the  languages  of  the  people,  among  the  Irish,  the  Ma- 
layans and  the  Indian  tribes  of  America.  The  formation  of  the 
Philosophical  (afterwards  called  the  Royal)  Society  proved  a stim- 
ulus to  science,  and  a check  to  superstition.  The  discovery  of  natu- 
ral explanations  for  comets,  earthquakes,  and  other  mysterious  phe- 
nomena, ended  a long  aud  galling  delusion,  and  helped  to  impart  a 
more  healthy  tone  to  Christian  thought. 
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III.  Mixed,  or  Psychology  and  Physico-theology. 

Psychology,  as  the  science  of  mind,  deals  not  with  a closed  system 
of  self-contained  thoughts  and  emotions,  but  also  with  the  matter  of 
thought  derived  from  without  and  furnished  to  the  mind  by  organs 
of  sense,  and  hence  with  considerations  of  relation,  causation,  pur- 
pose, manifestations  of  wisdom,  power,  or  goodness,  in  the  external 
world  and  very  intimately  with  human  physiology.  Physico-the- 
ology is  the  application  of  the  materials  originating  in  or  thus 
supplied  to  the  mind,  for  the  solution  of  great  problems  about  the 
being  and  character  of  God  and  of  the  soul. 

The  difficulties  of  interrogating  nature  on  these  subjects  are 
increased  because  of  their  complexity.  We  are  met  at  the  start 
with  our  inability  to  become  so  well  acquainted  both  with  science 
and  philosophy,  as  to  deal  fairly  with  both  aspects  of  the  subject. 
An  excellent  investigator  in  physics  is  often  wretched  in  philosophy, 
and  ignorant  of,  or  prejudiced  against,  arguments  for  religion;  he 
may  be  color-blind  to  all  arguments  that  do  not  come  through  the 
retort  or  the  scalpel ; and  if  he  cannot  find  God’s  finger-marks,  like 
fossil-casts  on  rocks,  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  God.  A philos- 
opher, on  the  other  hand,  though  having  the  genius  of  Kant,  may 
be  far  below  zero  mark  in  physical  education,  having  no  sympathy 
with,  or  grasp  of,  scientific  evidence,  yet  fancying  that  he  surpasses 
the  original  investigator.  How  few  writers  have  even  second-rate 
capacities  for  the  other  side  of  the  complex  problems!  Yet  the 
man  who  is  deservedly  eminent  in  his  own  specialty,  is  heard  by 
the  public  with  undue  deference  on  extraneous  questions,  as  if  he 
were  an  oracle  having  the  gift  of  infallibility. 

The  management  of  the  physico-theological  argument  pre- 
supposes, what  has  not  yet  been  found,  a sound  and  generally  recog- 
nized method  of  deciding  psychological  problems.  Psychology  has 
not  yet  reached  any  results  which  have  secured  approximately 
universal  or  even  general  acceptance ; in  fact,  the  writings  of  many 
of  its  masters  are  difficult  to  understand,  because  of  their  mysticism  ; 
and  they  find  most  success  in  refuting  each  other.  They  have  been 
compared  to  a crowd  in  a shooting-gallery,  firing  at  random,  occa- 
sionally hitting  the  mark,  but  more  frequently  hitting  nothing,  or 
injuring  each  other.  Francis  E.  Abbot  ascribes  the  backward  state 
of  philosophy  to  the  phenomenalism  of  the  school-men,  reappearing 
in  the  phenomenalism  of  Kant,  which  regards  the  outer  world  in  its 
various  relations  as  a mere  dream  of  one’s  consciousness ; and  he 
contrasts  with  this  the  solid  scientific  method  which  assumes  -the 
actual  existence  of  the  world.  Without  pretending  to  settle  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  systems,  we  cannot  for  a moment 
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accept  any  philosophy  which  reduces  the  working  convictions  of 
our  being  to  the  fancies  of  dreamland.  One  of  the  intuitions  that 
we  must  start  with,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a conviction  that  our  facul- 
ties are  not  cheating  us,  either  as  to  our  own  existence,  or  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  external  world. 

It  is  the  mixed  system  that  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  offenses 
which  have  been  charged  against  science.  A man  collects  his 
scraps  of  telling  facts,  strings  them  together,  or  binds  them  in  a 
matrix  of  phenomenalism,  or  of  other  questionable  philosophy, 
making  long  deductions,  and  coloring  the  whole  with  his  religious 
or  anti-religious  bias,  and  then  sends  up  the  compound  as  a sky- 
rocket to  startle  the  crowd.  The  supposed  impossibility  of  misin- 
terpreting nature  imposes  on  people.  One  fancies  that  he  can  spread 
out  his  physical  knowledge  into  a net  that  will  enclose  the  world  of 
spirits.  His  science  reminds  us  of  a poor  telescope  that  seems  to 
show  the  disk  of  remote  stars,  while  all  that  is  seen  is  the  fog  due 
to  its  own  deficiencies.  Another  declares  that  science,  with  its  dog- 
mas of  indestructibility  and  continuity,  has  cut  off  the  soul  from 
futurity,  and  has  excluded  God  from  nature.  These  views,  which 
are  derived  from  doubtful  physico-philosophy,  are  forced  upon  the 
market  as  good  science.  It  is  as  true  now,  as  it  was  when  written 
a generation  ago  by  Baden  Powell,  that  modern  skepticism  has  come 
not  from  inductive  science,  but  from  moral  and  metaphysical  sources, 
using  as  their  starting  point  the  supposed  or  real  conclusions  of  science. 

Yet  there  has  been  progress  in  discovering  and  disseminating 
sound  philosophy,  and  also  in  spreading  right  views  of  Christian 
theism.  An  infidel’s  position  has  become,  intellectually  speaking, 
more  difficult  than  of  old.  David  Hume  closed  his  elaborate  objec- 
tions to  the  theistic  argument  by  very  nearly  accepting  the 
argument.  He  gives,  as  the  outcome  of  discussion,  this  “simple, 
though  somewhat  ambiguous,  at  least  undefined  proposition ; that 
the  cause  or  causes  of  order  in  the  universe  probably  have  some 
remote  analogy  to  human  intelligence”  ( Dialogues , ii,  467). 
This,  if  cordially  conceded,  would  be  enough  for  Charles  Hodge ; 
that  the  world  testifies  to  an  intelligent  Author,  that  man  is  in  some 
degree  formed  after  His  image,  though  we  cannot  know  Him 
adequately  without  a revelation.  The  followers  of  Hume  have 
come,  most  of  them,  to  take  refuge  in  pantheism  or  agnosticism, 
which  are  better  than  atheism,  and  nearly  as  good  as  the  polytheism 
rejected  by  Lucretius. 

IV.  Explaining  Scripture. 

It  was  by  a side  wind  that  scientific  discussions  came  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Church.  The 
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necessity  of  putting  the  Bible  into  the  languages  of  the  people 
involved  the  construction  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  the  con- 
ducting of  philological  investigations,  inquiries  into  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  and  into  Oriental  names  and  customs,  geography  and 
history.  All  these  critical  operations  demand  the  scientific  method. 
When  Luther  was  translating  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  he  was  puzzled 
about  the  names  of  parts  of  the  sacrifices ; and  in  the  true  scientific 
spirit  he  employed  a butcher  to  dissect  a sheep,  and  to  post  him  on 
the  German  terminology.  Another  step  has  been  the  revision  of 
the  text  by  the  aid  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions.  This  was  the 
ground  of  an  attack  by  the  Deist  Collins  in  his  Discourse  on  Free- 
thinking  (1713),  because  of  the  discovery  by  Mill  of  30,000  various 
readings.  The  uneasiness  thus  caused  is  reflected  in  Matthew 
Henry’s  Preface  to  the  Gospels  (1721).  But  Bentley  replied  so 
effectively  to  the  attack,  that  a recent  critic  of  agnostic  proclivities, 
Leslie  Stephen,  says,  “ the  deists  had  in  many  ways  the  worst  of  the 
argument.”  The  various  readings  now  are  not  less  than  200,000, 
and  they  are  nevertheless  recognized  as  a guarantee  of  accuracy. 
Dr.  W.  Henry  Green  says  that  “ the  labors  of  New  Testament 
critics  have  sifted  and  digested  the  immense  amount  of  material  at 
their  command,  and,  as  a result,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  settled  with  a minuteness  and  accuracy  and  wealth  of  demon- 
stration which  no  other  production  of  antiquity  can  even  remotely 
approach,  and  which  leaves  little  more  to  be  expected  or  desired.” 
As  to  the  higher  criticism,  we  know  that  Dr.  Green  is  not  insensible 
to  its  deficiencies,  yet  he  says  that  when  properly  applied,  “it  is  not 
only  perfectly  legitimate,  but  eminently  serviceable  to  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures and  even  for  its  misapplications  “ the  remedy  is 
to  be  sought,  not  in  denouncing  the  higher  critics,  but  in  refuting 
them.”  At  one  time,  men  resented  a statement  coming  from 
Maimonides,  Marsham  and  others,  that  the  Levitical  ceremonial 
was  in  some  degree  an  imitation  of  the  heathen  ritual  of  ancient 
Egypt;  and  it  was  argued  that  if  there  had  been  any  imitation  in 
the  case,  it  must  have  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  when 
sober  investigation  was  found  to  confirm  Maimonides,  all  had  to 
submit,  and  no  injury  followed. 

The  geological  problem  has  been  the  severest  strain  on  our  doc- 
trinal conservatism.  It  did  not  start  till  after  the  completion  of 
theological  formularies  which  gave  expositions  according  to  old 
views  of  chronology  and  cosmogony.  Leibnitz  explained  fossils 
somewhat  after  our  modern  style,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
developing  his  views  by  his  fear  of  exciting  a storm.  Newton  said, 
“ I do  not  think  Moses’  description  either  philosophical,  or  feigned ; 
but  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  vulgar,”  and  Halley  argued  for  the 
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antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  took  the  six  days  in  a figurative  sense. 
But  when  such  views  were  urged  on  public  attention,  many  worthy 
people  were  eager  to  do  battle  for  the  old  faith  against  the  new 
science;  and  some  of  them  (the  Hutchinsonians)  thought  they  ought 
to  extinguish  the  new  astronomy  as  well  as  geology.  Better  coun- 
sels, however,  prevailed ; and  although  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
are  not  all  removed,  a modus  vivendi  has  been  reached.  The  physi- 
cal utterances  of  Hesiod,  Lucretius,  or  Milton,  could  not  bear  the 
light  of  modern  science ; but.  the  case  is  otherwise  with  the  Bible; 
it  has  not  been  found  to  involve  physical  errors,  and  it  has  therefore 
survived  the  ordeal.  Before  the  appearance  of  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  Species , the  theory  of  evolution  had  been  prejudiced  by  the 
crude  works  of  Lamarck,  and  by  the  “ Vestiges  of  Creation,”  which, 
though  at  one  time  deemed  a formidable  attack  on  Scripture,  has 
now  been  condemned  by  Huxley  for  its  “ prodigious  ignorance  and 
thorough  unscientific  habit  of  mind.”  Darwin’s  work  started  a 
host  of  combatants — scientific,  literary,  legal,  physicians,  clergymen — 
some  of  whom  shouted  paeans  over  the  anticipated  destruction  of 
faith,  and  others  seemed  to  think  that  the  Evil  One  was  in  science. 
A generation  has  passed,  aud  changes  have  followed.  Huxley  for 
the  agnostics  declares  it  a libel  to  charge  evolution  with  an  atheistic 
tendency : “ It  is  neither  anti-theistic,  nor  theistic,  any  more  than  the 
first  book  of  Euclid  is;”  and  our  ablest  Christian  apologists  regard 
it  without  fear,  or  even  with  growing  favor. 

V.  Methods  Tested  by  the  Results. 

The  singular  lesson  from  our  review  is  that  the  testimony  of  our 
mental  nature  is  less  reliable  than  that  of  external  nature;  the  for- 
mer has  been  often  a snare,  the  latter  in  recent  times  has  been  vic- 
torious in  its  own  province.  Excepting  pure  mathematics,  which 
is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  exact  logic  applied  to  simple  axioms, 
the  products  of  human  ratiocination  have  been  often  conflicting 
with  each  other,  and  so  conflicting  with  facts  of  experience  as  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  highest  of  our  gifts.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  bias  of  man’s  fallen  condition  manifested  itself  with 
peculiar  force  in  his  reasoning  faculties. 

The  case  is  different  as  to  the  investigation  of  material  things. 
A method  of  investigation  has  been  found,  whose  results  do  not  jar 
with  each  other,  or  with  obvious  facts,  and  are  generally  accepted, 
though  often  needing  amendment.  Our  knowledge  of  nature  is  yet 
in  its  childhood  ; but  it  is  in  some  considerable  degree  genuine,  even 
when  incomplete ; and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
opposing  schools  of  investigators.  Scientific  investigators  are 
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severe  critics  of  each  other’s  views,  and  as  the  ready  appeal  always 
lies  to  the  authority  of  nature,  nothing  can  survive  excepting  what 
can  prove  its  validity  by  actual  observation.  The  changes  that  are 
sometimes  announced  are  either  extensions  of  our  knowledge,  or  the 
reversal  of  opinions  that  had  been  inadvertently  accepted  without 
due  examination;  none  of  them  has  shown  that  the  scientific 
method  is  at  fault.  There  is  current  a popular  error  which  sup- 
poses that  all  our  conclusions  are  doubtful,  and  which  pleads  with 
us  to  wait  till  science  has  said  its  last  word.  This  plea  was  urged 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Montaigne  against  Copernicanism. 
“ How  do  we  know,”  was  the  argument,  “ that  a better  system  will 
not  be  proposed  ?”  Kepler  and  Newton  did  ere  long  propose  a better, 
but  only  to  the  confirmation  and  improvement  of  the  Copernican. 
The  same  argument  would  oppose  the  acceptance  of  every  improve- 
ment in  science  or  art.  “Let  us  not  use  torches,  for  in  time  candles 
and  oil  will  be  here.”  “ Abstain  from  candles  and  oil,  as  gas-light 
is  to  be  invented.”  “ Why  use  gas,  and  not  wait  for  the  perfect  light 
of  electricity?”  But  we  cannot  afford  to  have  all  our  wants  un- 
supplied, until  all  the  arts  shall  have  reached  perfection.  Science 
will  be  dead  when  it  has  said  its  last  word,  or  when  it  has  ceased  to 
enlarge  or  improve  its  stores;  just  as  it  is  a dead  faith  that  has 
made  its  last  draft  on  the  Scripture.  So  long  as  nature  exists  its 
light  will  continue  to  shine,  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  illumi- 
nation. 

If  our  view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  testimony  of  external 
nature,  when  ascertained  by  the  regular  method  of  observation  and 
induction,  must  be  treated  as  axioms,  always  open  to  reexamination 
by  the  methods  used  for  their  discovery,  but  not  to  be  disputed  on 
other  grounds.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  subjects  lying  beyond 
the  province  of  experimental  science;  nor  to  subjects  within  its 
province,  unless  they  have  been  investigated,  and  the  results  have 
secured  the  general  acceptance  of  scientific  men.  It  does  include 
not  only  facts,  but  theories  or  laws  when  fairly  established. 

If  the  same  method  (observation,  induction  as  well  as  deduction, 
and  verification  of  results)  can  be  applied  to  philosophy,  there  will 
be  a prospect  of  reliable  conclusions.*  The  truths  thus  discovered 
both  in  physics  and  in  psychology,  may  be  used  as  axioms  (not 
primitive,  but  secondary  axioms,  being  inductive  and  not  intuitive), 
and  will  form  a new  base  for  men’s  further  advances ; where  the 
weakness  of  one  branch  of  the  arguments  will  no  longer  invalidate 
the  general  result.  It  will  not  be  possible,  however,  in  this  way  to 
reach  the  higher  subjects  of  Scripture,  though  many  of  its  doctrines 

* See  McCosh’s  Tests  of  Various  Kinds  of  Truth  (New  York,  Hunt  & Eaton, 
1889)  for  a clear  elucidation  of  the  method. 
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may  find  confirmation  from  our  improved  knowledge.  Our 
researches  are  limited  to  the  order  of  nature ; but  this  does  not 
negative  truths  of  a higher  order ; which,  however,  are  to  be  reached 
by  another  road,  by  divine  revelation,  if  reached  at  all.  It  is 
where  the  natural  and  supernatural  traverse  the  same  path,  that  we 
can  use  the  one  to  test  or  interpret  our  views  of  the  other.  Nor  is 
it  possible  for  men  of  science,  or  for  philosophers,  any  more  than  for 
theologians,  to  control,  or  even  to  foresee,  the  future  of  discovery — 
save  that  we  may  always  count  on  the  occurrence  of  the  unexpected. 
What  sets  one’s  mind  at  rest  is  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  same 
God  who  speaks  both  in  nature  and  in  revelation ; and  that  all 
His  utterances,  though  not  always  concurring  according  to  our  ideas 
of  preestablished  harmony,  will  not  fail,  when  properly  examined, 
to  agree  with,  and  to  confirm,  as  well  as  to  explain  each  other. 

G.  Macloskie. 

Princeton  College. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  VIEWED 
AS  A HELP  AND  TEST  IN  BELIEF. 

THE  question  respecting  the  real  nature  of  what  is  broadly 
termed  the  Religious  or  Christian  Consciousness,  and  the  kin- 
dred question  respecting  the  actual  office  and  value  of  such  Con- 
sciousness, both  in  supplying  the  material  for  belief  and  in  testing  such 
belief,  have  recently  assumed  in  several  ways  an  unusual  degree  of 
importance.  The  significance  of  these  questions  may  be  better  seen 
through  the  medium  of  a familiar  illustration. 

The  doctrine  of  the  universal  salvation  of  infants  dying  in  infancy 
finds  some  measure  of  support  in  certain  specific  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  is  still  further  sustained  by  certain  general  teachings  or 
suggestions  of  the  divine  Word,  but  is  now  very  largely,  if  not 
mainU,  justified  as  an  article  in  current  belief  on  the  ground  of  the 
strong  testimony  in  its  favor  furnished  by  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. The  doctrine  of  reprobation,  or  the  condemnation  of  some 
portion  of  mankind  by  an  eternal  decree,  finds  at  least  some  degree 
of  warrant  in  particular  texts  and  illustrations,  and  gathers  consid- 
erable confirmation  from  what  the  Bible  reveals  in  general  concern- 
ing the  complete  foreknowledge,  the  just  sovereignty  and  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God ; but  still  is  questioned  by  many  and  rejected  by 
some,  on  the  specific  ground  that  our  religious  consciousness  strongly 
protests  against  it.  It  is  just  now  proposed  among  us  to  introduce 
the  first  dogma  into  our  creed,  and  to  strike  out  or  modify  the  sec- 
ond, not  so  much  because  the  witness  of  Scripture,  specific  and  gen- 
eral, clearly  sustains  the  one  and  disproves  the  other,  but  specially 
because  this  inward  arbiter  of  belief  in  one  instance  approves  and  in 
the  other  condemns  and  seeks  to  eliminate.  And  what  makes  the 
case  the  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  less  than  two  centuries  ago 
the  same  inward  arbiter  accepted  unhesitatingly  the  tenet  of  reproba- 
tion, even  in  its  most  rigid  form,  but  refused  to  admit  the  suggestion 
that  the  dying  children  of  any  but  believers  are  saved.  What,  we 
may  well  ask,  is  this  peculiar  authority  which  assumes  with  such 
imperativeness  to  plant  and  to  pluck  up,  to  build  and  to  destroy, 
and  which  in  another  age  plucks  up  what  it  had  once  planted,  and 
builds  what  it  had  once  condemned  to  destruction  ? 
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Another  carious  illustration  of  this  sort  of  appeal  shows  itself  in 
the  affirmation  of  our  Confession,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  is  to 
be  established  not  so  much  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  or  by 
other  external  evidences,  but  by  the  inward  witness,  the  spiritual 
conviction,  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.  The  arguments  in  the  case  are  derived  from  the 
heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the 
majesty  of  the  style,  and  other  incomparable  excellencies  discovered 
by  the  believer  within  the  Scripture  itself,  rather  than  from  mira- 
cle or  prophecy  or  any  other  form  of  extrinsic  testimony.  It  is 
expressly  said  that  while  we  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  to  a high  and  reverend  esteem  for  the  Bible, 
yet,  “ our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and 
divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Spirit, 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts.”  The  com- 
pilers of  our  Confession  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  rest  the 
authoritativeness  of  the  divine  Word  on  these  almost  purely  sub- 
jective grounds  alone.  They  probably  did  not  realize  that  evidence 
of  this  class  can  have  conclusive  force  with  none  but  believers,  and 
is  of  small  service  in  convincing  the  world  that  the  Bible  has  come 
from  God.  Neither  did  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  a test  so  purely 
internal  as  this,  and  one  so  shifting  and  variable,  since  it  must 
depend  so  largely  on  the  historical  developments  of  grace  in  the 
individual  disciple  and  in  the  Church,  cannot  always  and  absolutely 
satisfy  even  the  Christian  himself.  It  was  indispensable,  therefore, 
as  the  history  of  the  problem  shows,  that  those  who  followed  these 
excellent  divines,  should  pronounce  these  subjective  testimonies  in- 
sufficient when  taken  alone,  and  should  introduce  that  large  mass  of 
objective  proofs  and  evidences  by  which,  in  this  age,  we  seek  to 
demonstrate  the  inspiration  and  divineness  of  the  sacred  Word.  At 
this  point,  at  least,  it  is  now  evident  that,  however  clear  may  be  the 
witness  of  the  religious  consciousness,  however  profound  or  strong 
or  elevated  our  inward  feeling  as  believers  toward  the  Scriptures,  wre 
cannot  even  rest  our  own  faith  in  them  on  such  experiential  certifi- 
cation alone,  and  still  less  can  we  in  this  way  establish  before  an 
unbelieving  world  their  claim  to  be  received  as  divine. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  this  form  of  appeal  to  the  religious 
consciousness  might  be  found  even  within  the  circle  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy,  and  still  more  frequently  within  the  area  of  what  is 
termed  liberal  Christianity.  The  question  how  far  our  standard 
theological  systems,  our  accepted  exegeses  of  the  divine  Word,  our 
interpretations  of  specific  truth  and  duty,  rest  on  this  subjective 
basis,  or  are  affected  and  colored  by  these  religious  feelings  or  ten- 
dencies, is  one  which  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of  much  of  our 
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practical  belief.  No  small  proportion,  for  example,  of  what  we  hold 
and  teach  concerning  death  and  resurrection  and  judgment,  concern- 
ing the  eternal  life  in  general,  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  with  their 
respective  issues  and  experiences,  seems  to  be  sustained  much  less  by 
any  direct  affirmations  of  the  Scripture — for  the  Bible  is  profoundly 
reticent  respecting  many  of  the  particular  elements  and  phases  of  that 
immortality  which  it  was  sent  to  reveal  as  an  ultimate  and  trans- 
cendent fact — than  by  the  incitement  of  such  holy  sentiments  as 
fear  or  hope,  profoundly  exercised  towards  the  life  to  come.  How 
often  does  the  religious  fancy  seize  at  this  point  upon  the  vivid 
images  and  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  and  transmute  them  into  logi- 
cal dogmas  and  clearly  defined  beliefs,  which  take  hold  of  the  soul 
as  firmly  as  if  they  had  been  distinctly  uttered  in  the  ear  by  the 
very  voice  of  God.  And  have  we  not  before  our  own  eyes  the  spec- 
tacle of  several  Christian  denominations,  existing  and  flourishing 
without  a thoroughly  formulated  system  of  doctrines  expressed 
exactly  in  a creed,  but  rather  controlled  largely  by  what  may  be 
called  a sanctified  instinct  for  the  truth — the  Christian  conscious- 
ness becoming,  on  many  points  at  least,  the  decisive  test,  both  of 
belief  and  of  spiritual  experience  and  life  ? 

We  are  all  familiar  with  like  illustrations  apparent  in  those  eccle- 
siastical circles  where  the  objective  authoritativeness  of  the  Bible 
is  less  distinctly  admitted,  and  where,  under  the  guise  of  liberty,  men 
claim  the  largest  license  of  opinion  and  credence,  even  in  antago- 
nism with  the  written  W ord.  The  recent  dogma  of  another  proba- 
tion for  some  or  for  all  after  death,  for  example,  is  one  which  rests 
on  very  scant  biblical  foundations,  on  obscure  texts  or  references 
here  or  there,  but  which  puts  forth  an  almost  imperious  claim  upon 
our  credence,  on  the  ground  that  such  second  probation  ought  to  be 
and  must  be,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  our  religious  nature. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  dogmas  now  announced  and  held  by  the 
various  representatives  of  this  general  tendency  in  religious  thought, 
not  merely  without  plain  warrant  from  the  Bible,  but  quite  apart 
from,  and  sometimes  even  in  clear  contradiction  of  its  teachings, 
and  on  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  religious  consciousness  alone. 
We  cannot  believe  anything,  it  is  said,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
voice  of  this  supreme  arbiter:  our  consciousness  has  uttered  its  ver- 
dict, and  there  we  rest,  whatever  be  the  dictum  of  Revelation. 

There  are  two  crystalized  varieties  of  this  appeal  to  consciousness 
as  the  final  test  of  belief,  which  may  claim  special  attention  at  this 
point.  The  first  is  the  theory,  best  represented  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  refers  all  questions  of  faith,  not  to  the  organized  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church,  but  to  the  inward  conviction  and  verdict  of 
the  individual  believer.  According  to  this  theory,  every  true  dis- 
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ciple  is  under  the  immediate  nurture  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  being 
progressively  led  by  the  Spirit  into  new  views  of  truth  as  well  as  of 
duty.  Under  this  nurture  he  may  learn  not  only  what  is  taught  in 
the  Word,  but  much  more  than  the  Bible  teaches  respecting  divine 
things ; and  his  belief  is,  and  should  be,  just  what  and  only  what  the 
Spirit  has  thus  inwardly  revealed  to  him.  In  other  words,  his  great 
teacher  is  the  religious  consciousness,  and  whatever  that  conscious- 
ness inculcates,  is  for  him  the  Gospel  and  the  only  Gospel.  William 
Penn  describes  this  consciousness  as  “ the  light  of  Christ  within,” 
and  declares  absolute  faith  in  this  inner  light  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  and  principle  of  Christian  living.  Barclay,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
propositions  of  his  famous  Apology , presents  the  theory  more  fully, 
and  with  an  elaborate  argument  in  its  favor.*  Everything  rests  ulti- 
mately, he  affirms,  on  what  the  individual  disciple  feels  to  be  true, 
when  his  sensibilities  are  under  the  direct  impress  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Coleridge  seems  to  set  forth  the  same  view,  in  the  notable  dic- 
tum, so  often  quoted  from  his  Letters  on  Inspiration : “In  the  Bible 
there  is  more  that  finds  me  than  I have  experienced  in  all  other 
books  put  together ; the  words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths 
of  my  being,  and  whatever  thus  finds  me,  brings  with  it  an  irresisti- 
ble evidence  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.”  In  the  Bos- 
ton Lectures , for  1870,  there  is  a similar  statement  by  Prof.  Smyth, 
of  Andover,  in  an  instructive  address  entitled  “ From  Lessing  to 
Schleiermacher,”  to  the  effect  that  the  final  and  conclusive  test  of 
the  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  within  us.  Schleiermacher  indeed 
planted  his  Christian  Dogmatics  on  this  subjective  foundation : 
starting  with  the  conception  of  religion  as  an  inward  feeling,  and 
organizing  its  objective  truths  around  this  inner  feeling,  as  the  regula- 
tive principle.  Just  as  we  rest  all  our  beliefs  within  the  various 
fields  of  ordinary  knowledge  cm  the  ultimate  test  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  know  what  we  know,  so  he  rested  all  theology  on  the 
same  consciousness,  when  vitalized  and  spiritualized  by  the  divine 
Spirit.  On  this  theory,  in  whatever  form,  the  foundations  of  our 
faith  and  of  our  spiritual  living  are  to  be  laid,  not  on  what  the 
Word  of  God  as  an  objective  revelation  certifies  to,  but  rather  on 
what,  in  the  phrase  of  Coleridge,  finds  us  at  the  greatest  depths  of 
our  spiritual  being — the  Word  within  us,  revealed  through  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Far  to  the  other  extreme  from  this  individualistic  theory,  we  see 
the  dogma  of  Romanism  on  which  ultimately  the  prescript  of  papal 

* Robert  Barclay,  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity.  Being  an  Expla- 
nation and  Vindication  of  the  Principles  and  Doctrines  of  the  People  called 
Quakers.  Amer.  ed.,  pp.  136-188.  See  Schaff’s  Creeds  of  Christendom,  iii,  p. 
789  et  seq. 
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infallibility  rests — the  dogma  of  an  organic  or  generic  consciousness 
developed  historically  within  the  Church  as  the  living  and  enduring 
body  of  Christ.  Placuit  Spiritui  Sancto  et  Nobis  ( Visum  est , Y ul- 
gate  : Acts  xv.  28)  is  the  authoritative  phrase  with  which  the  papacy 
introduces  its  ecclesiastical  canons  and  decrees.  Stated  formally,  the 
doctrine  underlying  that  famous  phrase  is  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
in  and  with  the  Church  even  before  the  Scriptures  were  written  ; that 
this  divine  Teacher  has  always  dwelt  in  the  Church,  and  has  always 
been  engaged  in  teaching  it  to  know  sacred  things  more  fully ; that 
His  teachings  are  communicated  chiefly  to  the  priesthood,  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  to  bishops  and  cardinals  and  councils,  and 
eminently  to  the  popes  as  the  appointed  representatives  of  Christ 
before  His  organized  people.  Hence,  whenever  the  Holy  Spirit 
thus  guides  the  flock  of  God  experientially  into  any  truth,  and  that 
truth  at  last  finds  verbal  expression  through  the  decision  of  a coun- 
cil or  by  the  voice  of  a pope,  that  truth  is  henceforth  to  be  impli- 
citly believed,  even  if  the  Bible  says  nothing  whatever  concerning 
it.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  taught  it  directly  to  the  Church,  and  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  when  thus  authoritatively  expressed,  becomes 
infallible,  and  must  be  believed  on  its  authority  alone.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  us  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
was  born  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin,  as  Christ  Himself  was. 
But  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  leading  the  Church  to  believe  that,  as 
the  vehicle  of  a divine  incarnation,  she  was  spared  from  this  com- 
mon taint  of  our  humanity — was  from  her  infancy  immaculate.  On 
His  authority,  therefore,  though  this  fact  is  nowhere  suggested  in  the 
Bible,  the  Church,  through  her  supreme  head,  has  made  it  known 
authoritatively  to  the  faithful,  and  in  this  way  it  has  become  an 
article  of  belief,  to  be  held  and  cherished  as  profoundly  as  anything 
taught  us  directly  in  the  inspired  Word.  Hence,  the  exaltation  ot 
Mary  to  the  left  hand  of  God ; hence,  the  propriety  of  paying  her 
special  homage ; hence,  her  peculiar  office  as  still  the  welcome  agent 
in  presenting  the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  the  throne.  The  or- 
ganic consciousness  of  the  one  and  only  true  household  of  faith, 
speaking  with  an  infallibility  which  the  direct  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  ensures,  holds  and  declares  her  to  be  immaculate,  and  the 
mother  of  God. 

Ho  less  a man  than  Cardinal  Kewman  has  elaborated  this  species 
of  reasoning,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine , 
and  also  in  his  remarkable  Apologia  pro  Sua  Vita  (Part  vii), 
so  as  to  include,  not  this  dogma  only,  but  that  entire  group  of 
Romish  beliefs  which  we  as  Protestants  reject  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  neither  directly  contained  in  Scripture,  nor  are  by  good 
and  necessary  consequence  deducible  therefrom.  The  devout 
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Catholic,  resting  on  the  notion  of  an  organized  rather  than  individual 
consciousness,  accepts  and  cherishes  these  beliefs  as  legitimate  parts 
of  that  sacred  deposit  of  truth  to  which  the  Church  and  her  children 
must  ever  cling.  While  he  would  reject  as  wholly  unreliable  and 
dangerous  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the  inner  light,  and  all  kindred 
conceptions  of  a spiritual  guidance  of  the  individual  disciple  over 
and  beyond  what  the  written  Word  affirms,  he  would  find  in  this 
organic  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  the  Church  as  a society, 
full  and  abundant  warrant  for  putting  faith  in  whatever  that  Church 
may  impose  upon  him,  even  though  the  thing  imposed  were  far 
outside  of  the  range  of  biblically  revealed  truth.  The  answer  of 
Protestantism  may  be  found  in  the  masterly  Letters  of  William 
Archer  Butler,  and  in  his  lectures  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  ; or  in  the  interesting  volume  of  Principal  Rainy  on 
the  Delivery  and  Development  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  The 
careful  reader  of  these  treatises  will  not  fail  to  realize  in  some  fresh 
way  how  vital  this  problem  of  the  religious  consciousness  is,  or 
how  large  a place  and  influence  it  has  and  must  always  have  in 
Christian  thought. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  antithetic  theories — the  Quaker 
theory  of  the  individual  consciousness,  and  the  papal  theory  of  the 
churchly  consciousness,  as  a contributor  to  divine  truth  and  an 
authoritative  test  of  belief — we  as  Protestants  have  taken  our  posi- 
tion, though  with  very  marked  signs  both  of  variation  and  of 
uncertainty  in  our  opinion.  Where  do  we  really  stand?  What  do 
we  agree  in  holding  as  to  this  issue?  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
current  phrase,  religious  consciousness?  How  far  do  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  accepting  truth  for  ourselves  on  this  species  of  authority? 
And  how  far  are  we  authorized  in  imposing  truth  received  in  this 
way  on  other  minds,  or  on  the  Church  at  large,  as  a matter  of 
imperative  belief? 

It  is  a very  difficult  task  to  define  this  popular  phrase — a difficulty 
kindred  to  that  which  confronts  the  philosopher  in  his  efforts  to 
describe  that  natural  consciousness  which  has  been  poetically  defined 
as  “the  light  of  all  our  seeing.”  It  is  much  easier  to  say  what  the 
natural  consciousness  does  in  the  way  of  certifying  authoritatively 
to  those  great  primary  truths,  such  as  personal  identity,  on  which 
all  our  further  reasonings  depend,  than  to  tell  us  what  this  mystic 
power  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  knowing  really  is.  Hamilton 
defines  consciousness  in  general  as  “ the  recognition  by  the  mind,  or 
ego , of  its  own  acts  or  affections,”  and  elsewhere  he  describes  it 
simply  as  “ a self-affirmation  ” — that  is,  an  affirmation  made  by  the 
soul  to  itself  both  that  it  is  and  knows,  and  what  as  conscious  being 
it  knows.  For  example,  I see  in  the  crystal  lake  of  consciousness, 
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that  I am  myself  and  not  another  person,  and  that  this  self  in  me 
perceives  itself  to  be  capable  of  thinking  and  testifies  to  itself 
what  it  is  thinking.  But  these  are  vague  statements  at  the  best ; and 
the  vagueness  in  the  case  is  immeasurably  increased,  if  I attempt  to 
conceive  of  the  introduction  into  the  sphere  of  this  natural  conscious- 
ness of  a superhuman  power  which  energizes,  enlightens,  teaches, 
transforms  that  consciousness  so  that  I am  enabled  to  see  in  this 
interior  crystal  lake  of  my  being  what  I could  never  have  discerned 
there  if  left  to  myself*  A divine  light  now  shines  down  into  the 
relative  darkness  of  my  nature,  so  that  I behold  God,  Christ,  truth, 
duty,  eternity,  holiness,  as  otherwise  I could  never  have  beheld 
them.  But  how  mysterious  such  an  experience  is!  And  how 
much  more  mysterious  it  becomes  when  we  begin  to  think  of  such 
a supernatural  process  as  going  on  in  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  as  making  manifest  by  such  immediate  methods  to  the 
whole  household  of  faith  at  once  the  deep  things,  the  great  things 
of  God! 

The  action  of  such  a spiritualized  consciousness  must  certainly  be 
something  deeper  and  broader  than  any  mere  play  of  moral  or 

*“What  is  the  regenerate  or  Christianized,  in  distinction  from  the  natural 
consciousness  ? The  latter  obviously  exists  in  two  forms,  the  spontaneous  and 
the  philosophic.  The  first  is  that  instant  and  immediate  capacity  of  knowing 
which  we  recognize  as  a primary  endowment  of  the  mind,  the  light  of  all  our 
seeing,  and  the  basis  of  all  intelligence — possessed  alike  by  all  men,  and  consti- 
tuting in  each  and  all  the  fundamental  ground  and  evidence  of  whatever  is 
known.  The  second  is  that  higher  form  of  the  same  capacity,  consequent  upon 
the  training  and  development  of  the  mental  powers,  through  which  the  mind  is 
enabled  to  see  truth  in  broader  ranges  and  in  more  abstract  and  commanding 
forms — the  power  to  behold  and  to  know  things  more  distinctly  in  their  princi- 
ples and  their  fundamental  relationships.  In  the  phrase  of  Coleridge,  this  phil- 
osophic consciousness,  thus  developed  only  in  an  elect  class,  stands  behind  the 
spontaneous  consciousness  found  in  all  classes,  and  is  its  trained  guide,  its  more 
intelligent  interpreter.” 

‘‘But  both  arealike  natural,  and  as  such  are  limited  to  such  knowledge  and 
such  truth  as  the  natural  man  unvitalized  by  grace  is  capable  of  discerning. 
Obviously,  there  is  a higher  sphere  and  mode  of  knowledge  to  which,  by  the 

nature  of  the  case,  neither  can  ever  rise But  in  connection  with  the 

experience  of  saving  grace,  there  comes  into  the  soul  an  enlarged  capacity  to 
apprehend,  a new  form  of  spiritual  discernment,  a measure  of  intellectual  insight 
and  experience,  which  may  properly  be  called  a Christian,  as  distinguished  from 
even  the  philosophic  variety  of  the  merely  natural,  consciousness.  For  grace 
not  only  renews  the  will  in  man,  changes  the  order  and  range  of  his  purposes, 
quickens  his  higher  while  it  represses  his  lower  sensibilities,  and  revolutionizes 
the  entire  domain  of  feeling  as  well  as  action  ; it  also  induces  a corresponding 
transformation  through  all  the  mental  life,  expands  the  rational  powers  while 
it  supplies  new  fields  for  thought  and  reveals  larger  objects  of  knowledge,  and 
so  enables  the  soul  to  behold  or  to  know  what  apart  from  grace  it  would  never 
have  discerned.  True  faith  is  more  than  a process  of  feeling  or  of  choice— it  is 
also  a new  vision  and  a new  disclosure  ” ( Salvation  After  Death,  pp.  204-206). 
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religious  sensibility.  Eliminating  all  feelings  that  are  merely  natu- 
ral, and  directing  our  attention  only  to  those  sentiments  which 
belong  immediately  to  man  as  a spiritual  being,  we  at  once  perceive 
that  the  latter  class  of  sentiments,  however  active  at  specific  times 
or  in  specific  directions,  do  not,  cannot,  constitute  what  we  may 
properly  term  a religious  consciousness.  The  appeal  to  the 
humane  feeling,  or  to  the  spontaneous  sense  of  justice,  or  to  the 
sentiment  of  hope,  for  example,  may  be  strong  in  the  impression  it 
makes  upon  our  belief,  but  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  base  our  belief  on  such  emotional  foundations.  These  sentiments 
are  too  evanescent,  too  variable,  too  diversified  and  conflicting  also, 
to  answer  such  a purpose.  The  term,  consciousness,  certainly 
implies  much  more  than  any  such  play  of  feeling,  however  beauti- 
ful, flitting  like  sunshine  and  shadow  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul ; 
it  implies  the  regulation  of  all  mere  emotion  by  some  action  of  the 
judgment;  it  implies  a permanent  condition  or  state  rather  than 
a casual  experience,  born  of  the  sensibility  alone. 

Defining  this  religious  consciousness  in  the  best  sense,  we  may  say 
that,  as  to  its  source,  it  is  never  a natural  quality  merely,  but  also 
a gift  of  God,  produced  within  the  soul  through  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that,  as  to  its  sphere,  it  is  concerned  not  with  natural  but  with  relig- 
ious and  specifically  with  saving  truth  ; that,  as  to  its  quality,  it  is 
both  intellectual  and  affectional,  the  regenerate  heart  being  as  truly 
a factor  in  it  as  the  clarified  reason,  the  light  it  sheds  flowing  direct- 
ly from  what  the  person  has  become  as  a believer ; that  as  to  its 
movement,  the  divine  and  the  human  are  vitally  conjoined  in  the  tes- 
timony it  bears,  and  its  affirmations  possess  an  authoritativeness  such 
as  cannot  inhere  in  any  human  judgment  or  conviction  merely. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a holy  illumination  which  God,  by  His  Spirit, 
grants  to  the  true  disciple,  and  by  which  the  disciple  may  discern,  in 
the  sphere  of  saving  truth,  what  the  natural  man,  be  he  ever  so 
profound  or  pure  a philosopher,  can  never  know.  It  is  in  some  sense 
the  certification  of  the  Spirit  to  the  reliableness  and  value  of  our  re- 
ligious beliefs.  Still  it  is  not  inspiration,  and  at  least  in  the  individ- 
ual believer  never  becomes,  as  Fox  or  Barclay  would  affirm,  an 
infallible  guide  or  guarantee  in  belief.  It  is  not  inspiration,  and 
therefore  the  Church,  under  its  influence,  can  never  claim  to  be  in- 
fallible, as  Newman  avers  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  describe  this  religious  consciousness 
in  such  strong  language,  than  we  become  impressed  at  once  with  the 
necessity  of  guarding  ourselves  against  the  various  perils  involved 
in  such  a conception.  May  we  not  plunge  into  errors,  numerous 
and  perhaps  fatal,  as  we  make  our  pilgrimage  through  this  dim  and 
undefined  territory,  where  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  whether 
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a divine  Hand  is  guiding  us  in  our  meditations  on  heavenly  things, 
or  whether  we  are  wandering  on  alone  and  with  no  other  light  than 
that  which  our  own  nature  sheds  upon  our  path?  How  may  we 
insure  ourselves  against  the  superstitions,  the  spiritual  corruptions, 
the  awful  mischiefs,  that  have  flowed  in  upon  the  Church  from  this 
source  at  various  stages  in  her  career  ? By  what  rules,  what  tests, 
what  safeguards,  can  we  best  protect  ourselves,  our  brethren,  the 
whole  Church  of  God,  at  this  dangerous  point  ? How  can  this  doc- 
trine, this  blessed  fact  of  the  spiritualized  consciousness  be  so  used 
as  to  secure  the  large  blessing  which  it  seems  to  contain,  while  we 
are  safely  shielded  from  the  manifold  evils  which,  as  the  records  of 
our  common  Christianity  show,  have  so  often  accompanied  the  fact 
and  the  doctrine  in  the  experience  of  the  household  of  faith  ? 

Fidelity  to  the  Inspired  Word  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  essen- 
tial rule  and  safeguard  here.  The  absolute  perfection  and  sufficiency 
of  the  written  Scripture  are  affirmed  in  our  Confession  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms.  “ The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all 
things  necessary  for  His  own  glory,  man’s  salvation,  faith  and  life, 
is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary 
consequence  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture  ; unto  which  nothing 
is  at  any  time  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the 
Spirit,  or  traditions  of  men.”  Not  only  are  these  sacred  writings 
said  to  be  sufficient  as  to  their  contents — a full  and  adequate  guide 
to  the  soul  in  all  its  inquiries  respecting  divine  things  ; they  are  said 
also  to  be  self-explanatory  to  such  an  extent  that  the  thoughtful  and 
candid  mind  cannot  fail,  with  diligent  use  of  the  Word,  to  learn  suffi- 
ciently what  God  has  sought  to  reveal  to  men.  While  it  is  admit- 
ted that  all  things  in  the  Word  are  not  alike  plain  in  themselves,  or 
as  readily  apprehended  by  one  person  as  by  another,  “ yet  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  believed  and  observed  for 
salvation,  are  so  clearly  propounded  in  some  place  or  other,  that  not 
only  the  learned  but  the  unlearned,  in  a due  use  of  the  ordinary 
means,  may  attain  unto  a sufficient  understanding  of  them.”  And 
while  this  divine  Word  is  set  up  as  a supreme  judge  and  arbiter,  by 
which  all  controversies,  decrees,  opinions  and  doctrines  of  men,  are 
to  be  examined  and  tested,  it  is  further  said  that  the  rule  of  inter- 
pretation is  always  to  be  found,  not  in  human  authorities,  but  in  the 
Word  itself:  “ When  there  is  a question  about  the  true  and  full 
sense  of  any  Scripture,  it  must  be  searched  and  known  by  other 
places  that  speak  more  clearly.” 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  spiritualized  consciousness  to  this 
sufficient,  self-explanatory,  supreme  Book,  in  which — as  our  Stand- 
ards affirm — God  has  made  known  all  that  is  essential  either  to  His 
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own  glory,  or  to  the  belief  or  living  or  salvation  of  man  ? It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  believer,  animated  by  such  a consciousness, 
may  constantly  be  discovering  some  new  phase  or  aspect  of  truth, 
may  be  seeing  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  fresh  lights  and  in  forms 
more  winning  or  impressive,  may  be  enabled  to  make  wider  infer- 
ences, broader  deductions,  from  what  he  has  learned  from  the  Word, 
and  may  thus  be  constantly  growing  in  knowledge,  and  in  a kind  of 
knowledge  which,  when  he  has  thus  possessed  himself  of  it,  will 
have  to  him  an  authoritativeness  equal  to  that  of  the  most  direct  and 
explicit  teachings  of  the  inspired  record.  There  is  also  an  illumi- 
nated text  of  the  Scripture  which  the  disciple  is  privileged  to  read, 
whenever  he  is  bowed  before  God  in  secret  prayer,  or  as  he  unites 
with  others  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  or  is  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  some  special  religious  duty  in  the  name  of  Christ.  In 
such  experiences,  the  precious  assurance  that  he  that  doeth  the  divine 
will,  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,  is  fully  verified ; 
the  broad  fact  being  that  no  one  so  truly  knows  what  the  Bible  con- 
tains, as  he  who,  under  the  nurture  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  reads  and 
appropriates  it  in  this  spiritual  way.  His  religious  consciousness 
becomes  a light  in  which  he  sees  the  truth  of  God  more  clearly,  and 
the  response  of  his  sanctified  soul  to  the  Word  becomes  to  him  a 
fresh  certification  that  the  Word  is  divine. 

Yiewed  in  this  light,  the  relation  of  such  consciousness  to  the 
Scripture  becomes  one  of  exceeding  interest ; and  the  inward  thought 
and  life  of  the  disciple,  as  thus  illuminated,  expanded,  glorified  by 
the  indoctrination  which  the  Scripture  affords,  become  exceedingly 
attractive.  But  is  it  not  implied  in  this  relation,  that  the  Word  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  and  supreme ; that  the  believer 
is  never  to  go  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  Word  in  his  search 
for  truth ; that  he  is  to  hold  nothing  as  authoritative,  except  what 
he  finds  himself  able  to  verify  from  the  inspired  page  ? Is  it  not 
certain  that  whenever  he  wanders  beyond  the  clear  boundary  lines 
of  Revelation,  he  can  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  he  is  not 
passing  over  into  some  domain  of  delusion  or  of  error  ? Is  it  not 
clear  that,  so  often  as  he  seeks  to  draw  out  from  the  resources  of  his 
own  consciousness  what  has  not  first  come  into  his  conviction  from 
faithful  study  of  the  written  W ord,  he  is  engaging  in  a process 
which  cannot  increase  the  sum  of  saving  knowledge  in -his  soul,  but 
which  may  the  rather  blind  his  vision  to  what  the  Word  itself 
really  reveals  ? It  is  at  this  point  that  peril  begins.  It  is  here  that 
the  Quaker  and  the  Romanist  make  their  mistake ; namely,  in 
according  a species  of  authoritativeness  which  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  objective  Word,  to  the  dicta  either  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, or  of  the  organic  consciousness  resident  in  the  whole 
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Church.  It  is  here  that  the  modern  restorationist,  on  the  ground 
that  he  feels  his  singular  dogma  to  be  true,  or  that  it  ought  on  some 
abstract  principle  of  equity  to  be  true,  affirms  as  a fundamental 
article  of  belief  what  he  cannot  verify  from  the  written  Word,  but 
is  determined  to  hold  even  though  the  W ord  should  seem  to  con- 
demn it. 

A hundred  similar  illustrations  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to 
the  careful  student  of  the  theological  tendencies  of  our  time. 
Certainly,  our  only  protection  against  such  errors  must  lie  in  the 
most  implicit  acceptation  of  the  written  Scriptures  as  containing  all 
that  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  our  salvation,  and  as  so  clear  and 
explicit  in  their  teaching  at  all  vital  points  as  to  need  no  subjective 
expositions  or  expansions  at  the  hands  of  man.  The  true  Christian 
consciousness,  we  may  be  assured,  will  never  wander  beyond  the 
circumference  of  the  inspired  Word;  it  will  find  somewhere  within 
that  Word  all  that  it  desires  to  know  or  cares  to  believe  concerning 
divine  things;  it  will  ever  hold  itself  tributary  to  that  Word,  and 
loyal  to  it,  as  the  true  and  the  only  source  of  illumination  and  wisdom, 
of  life  and  peace — a light  shining  for  all  men  everywhere,  and  of 
which  the  light  shining  within  any  of  our  breasts  is  at  the  best  only 
an  earthly  reflection,  often  refracted  and  often  obscure  * 

Fidelity  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  another  primal  rule  and  safeguard 
here.  The  Church  has  yet  much  to  learn  respecting  the  teaching 
function  of  that  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  whom  our  Saviour 
promises  to  His  disciples  as  a substitute  for  Himself  as  the  living 
Word,  who  was  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them 
unto  men,  who  was  to  be  the  guide  of  believers  unto  all  saving 
truth,  and  who  was  even  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment.  The  action  of  this  divine  agent  on  the  sen- 
sibilities, on  the  conscience,  on  the  will  and  life,  is  much  more  fully 

* The  illustration  suggested  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  an  eternal  preterition  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  universal  salvation  of  dying  infants  on  the  other,  may 
profitably  be  recalled  at  this  point.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  supreme  test  must 
be  the  same  in  both  cases— the  test  of  the  inspired  and  authoritative  Word? 
Whatever  the  Bible  teaches,  even  respecting  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked 
from  all  eternity,  is  to  be  received  by  us  with  implicit  faith.  Whatever  the 
Bible  does  not  teach  either  directly  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence, 
even  respecting  the  salvation  of  that  large  proportion  of  the  race  who  die  in 
infancy,  cannot  properly  be  made  an  article  of  the  faith,  though  all  may  agree 
in  holding  it.  On  both  sides  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
clearness  and  fullness  of  their  teaching  on  all  points  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
the  obligation  to  submit  all  dicta  of  consciousness  as  well  as  all  “traditions  of 
men  ” to  their  final  arbitration,  must  be  honestly  and  cordially  recognized.  No 
other  rule  is  consistent  with  loyalty  to  the  Bible  as  the  very  Word  of  God  ; no 
other  rule  can  save  us  from  those  multiplied  errors  which  at  this  point  have  so 
often  disturbed  the  Christian  Church. 
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appreciated  than  that  antecedent  influence  upon  the  intellect 
whereby  we  are  first  made  to  know  the  truth  and  to  believe  what  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  eminently  the  living  Christ,  have  revealed. 
In  a true  and  just  sense  He  is  “ the  light  of  Christ  within,”  and  it  is 
only  in  His  light,  through  His  training  and  nurture,  that  we  see 
light,  even  in  the  revealing  and  the  luminous  Word.  What  we  style 
common  grace — the  development  of  interest,  of  thoughtfulness,  of 
conviction  and  a certain  measure  of  faith,  antecedent  to  conversion — 
is  traceable  to  Him  alone.  Conversion  itself,  as  the  outcome  of  His 
regenerating  touch,  with  all  those  vast  changes  in  thought  and  knowl- 
edge and  belief  that  accompany  genuine  conversion,  is  one  feature  ot 
that  wonderful  office  of  spiritual  instruction  which  in  the  economy  of 
the  Trinity  He  was  appointed  to  fill.  The  Christian  consciousness 
itself,  in  all  its  varieties  and  grades,  is  His  gift ; and  whatever  that 
consciousness,  vitalized  by  His  grace,  may  reveal  to  us  as  a legitimate 
object  of  belief,  must  in  some  deep  sense  have  come  from  Him. 

But  this  teaching  function  of  the  Spirit,  manifested  in  and 
through  the  spiritualized  consciousness,  has  its  definite  sphere  and 
range;  it  clearly  is  limited  to  religious,  and  especially  to  saving 
truth,  and  to  such  truth  as  is  taught  in  the  divine  Word.  The  claim 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  “ the  executive  of  the  Godhead  ” in  general 
— that  He  is,  in  the  phrase  of  Cyprian,  omnium  viventium  anima,  or 
“ the  immediate  source  of  all  life  ” — that  He  is  particularly  “ the 
source  of  all  intellectual  life  ” — is  one  for  which  the  Scripture  fur- 
nishes no  adequate  warrant.*  The  remarkable  declaration  of 
our  Lord,  “ He  shall  glorify  Me,  for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine  and 
show  it  unto  you,”  is  decisive  here.  The  Word  and  the  Spirit  are 
thus  vitally  conjoined  ; and  the  recognition  of  this  conjunction  is 
indispensable  to  right  and  safe  views  of  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  within  the  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  the  truth  concern- 
ing Christ,  and  this  truth  only,  which,  in  the  great  process  of  salva- 
tion, the  Paraclete  is  set  to  make  manifest ; it  is  not  only  the  truth 
concerning  Christ,  but  such  truth  only  respecting  Him,  as  the  Para- 
clete has  himself  put  on  record  in  the  living  Gospel.  In  other  lan- 
guage, whatever  the  Spirit  may  be  expected  to  reveal  to  our  sancti- 
fied intelligence,  must  first  have  been  written  in  the  inspired  Word. 
The  horizon  of  the  Scriptures  may  widen  for  us  continually 
under  His  teaching ; we  may  comprehend  its  doctrines  more  fully 
and  appreciate  them  more  highly  through  His  ministrations  to  our 
intellect  as  well  as  our  hearts ; but  we  have  no  warrant  for  affirming 

* Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  i,  pp.  529,  530.  See,  for  a juster  state- 
ment, Yol.  i,  p.  98  : “We  have  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
recorded  in  the  words  of  the  Spirit.”  See  also  Vol.  i,  pp.  531,  532,  and  Vol.  iii, 
pp.  105  and  227-9,  specially  the  paragraph  on  the  Inward  Work  of  the  Spirit. 
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that  He  ever  leads  the  disciple  out  beyond  the  circumference  of 
Scripture,  or  feeds  him  with  spiritual  food  which  the  green  pastures 
of  the  W ord  do  not  supply. 

Our  Confession  lays  down  the  only  safe  rule  at  this  point,  in  the 
declaration : “We  acknowledge  the  inward  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving  understanding  of  such  things  as 
are  written  in  the  Word;"  taken  together  with  the  kindred  decla- 
ration already  quoted : “Our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward 
work  of  the  Spirit  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our 
hearts.”  With  this  should  be  associated  the  limiting  phrase,  of 
special  significance  in  this  connection:  “Unto  which  nothing  is 
at  any  time  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit 
or  traditions  of  men.”  Adhering  to  this  rule,  we  are  securely 
guarded  against  the  liability  of  fancying  ourselves  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  in  fact  we  are  simply  following  the 
vain  imaginings  of  our  own  hearts,  or  perchance  furtively  trying  to 
secure  some  species  of  supernatural  endorsement  for  errors  which  are 
at  open  variance  with  the  authoritative  Word.  No  subjective  assur- 
ance is  adequate  here.  There  is  no  recognizable  touch  or  thrill  at 
the  centres  of  our  spiritual  being,  no  subtle  or  tender  breeze  fanning 
the  crystal  lake  of  consciousness,  by  which  we  are  certified  that 
what  we  are  thinking  is  not  our  own  independent  product,  but  is 
rather  a divine  result  graciously  induced  within  us.  The  Spirit 
may  and  does  guide  the  Christian  in  a given  sphere  of  duty  by  inte- 
rior as  well  as  by  providential  indications ; we  recognize  this  fact, 
for  example,  in  our  doctrine  of  a call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
He  may  and  does  touch  the  soul  immediately,  enduing  it  with  fresh 
mental  as  well  as  moral  life,  thrilling  it  with  further  glimpses  of 
heavenly  things,  leading  it  upwards  into  new  and  precious  experi- 
ences, as  the  soul  of  every  believer  can  testify.  But  does  He  ever 
lead  the  thoughts  of  the  Christian  out  beyond  the  Bible,  or  show 
him  what  he  could  never  have  learned  from  the  Bible,  or  set  up 
within  him  some  source  or  standard  of  truth  which  is  independent 
of  the  Bible  and  may  be  accepted  even  against  its  solemn  witness  ? 
Have  we  any  warrant  whatever  for  asserting  that  He  is  doing  this* 
or  for  expecting  that  He  will  do  this, — for  setting  up  our  religious 
consciousness,  in  other  words,  above  the  Scripture,  as  a teacher  ot 
infallible  certainty  and  of  supreme  authority  in  the  region  of  belief? 

To  propose  these  questions  is  to  answer  them.  There  is  but  one 
answer  for  those  who  hold  that  the  Scriptures  are  themselves  the 
product  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  they  contain  so  much  of  reve- 
lation as  He  has  deemed  essential  to  our  proper  enlightenment  or  to 
our  final  salvation.  Having  received  the  things  of  Christ,  and  having 
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made  them  known  to  men  in  the  Book  which  lie  has  inspired,  and 
whose  authorship  He  claims,  it  is  not  presumable  that  He  will,  from 
time  to  time,  be  adding  in  the  case  of  the  individual  or  even  of  the 
Church  to  what  He  has  thus  once  for  all  made  known  in  the  volume 
which  He  graciously  moved  holy  men  of  old  to  write  for  all  men  in  all 
ages.  We  count  it  presumption  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  claim  for 
herself  such  superadded  disclosures  of  sacred  truth  ; but  it  would  be 
greater  presumption  in  an  intelligent  Protestantism  to  recognize  such 
a claim,  and  still  greater  in  any  individual  disciple  to  affirm  for  him- 
self such  supernatural  interposition.  The  written  Word  tells  us 
what  the  Spirit  has  deemed  it  desirable  to  reveal  to  men,  and  to 
that  Word  emanating  directly  from  Him,  there  can  be  no  authori- 
tative addition  ; its  test  of  all  that  lies  in  our  consciousness  is  suffi- 
cient and  final. 

Fidelity  to  the  Christian  consciousness  itself,  as  a grand  preroga- 
tive of  grace,  must  also  be  insisted  upon  as  a primary  duty  in  this 
relation.  We  cannot  allow  a spiritual  fact  of  so  much  significance 
to  be  robbed  of  its  true  value,  whether  by  confusing  it  with  any 
fancies  or  notions  of  the  natural  man,  or  by  consenting  to  its  use  in 
cases  where  private  or  local  opinions,  more  or  less  religious,  claim 
for  themselves  a standing  such  as  belong  to  the  recognized  truths  of 
sanctified  consciousness  alone.  It  is  no  railing  accusation  to  say 
that  much  which  gains  currency  in  our  time  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  its  warrant  in  such  consciousness,  possesses  hardly  greater  reli- 
gious value  than  the  communings  of  Socrates  with  his  favorite  datfiuj v. 
Men  sometimes  make  a religion  out  of  their  instincts,  their  feelings, 
even  their  passions.  They  aim  to  dignify  with  rational  and  even 
with  supernatural  authority,  what  in  fact  has  its  origin  in  their  own 
inclinations  or  desires,  or  possibly  in  their  unbelief.*  If  there  be 
any  real  witness  of  consciousness  in  the  case,  it  is  that  of  a con- 
sciousness wholly  natural  rather  than  gracious,  largely  infected  by 
the  great  primal  impulse  of  self-hood,  perchance  dimmed  and  cor- 
rupted by  personal  sin.  In  such  processes  the  soul  is  either  seeking 

*It  is  a quaint  and  touching  illustration  of  this  species  of  illusion  which  we 
find  in  the  familiar  story  related  by  one  of  the  greatest  among  English  Deists, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  publication  of  his  fa- 
mous treatise  against  Christianity,  he  says  : “ I was  on  a bright  summer  day  sit- 
ting in  my  room,  my  window  to  the  south  was  open,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  not 
a breeze  was  stirring.  I took  my  book,  ‘ On  Truth,’  into  my  hand,  threw  my- 
self on  my  knees  and  prayed  devoutly.”  After  reciting  his  prayer,  which  was 
a petition  that  a sign  from  heaven  might  be  given  him  if  it  was  indeed  the  divine 
will  that  the  book  should  be  published,  he  adds:  “I  had  scarcely  finished,  when 
a loud  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a gentle  sound  came  from  heaven,  not  like  any 
sound  on  earth.  This  comforted  me  in  such  a manner,  and  gave  me  such  satis- 
faction, that  I considered  my  prayer  as  having  been  heard.” 
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to  secure  for  its  own  notions  a warrant  higher  than  itself,  or  perhaps 
endeavoring  to  give  dignity  to  its  actual  life,  by  claiming  for  that 
life  a species  of  divine  endorsement.  We  have  had  abundant  occa- 
sion to  note  the  result  of  all  such  illusions ; in  the  presence  of  the 
Word  of  God,  at  the  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  shrink  away 
like  spectres  at  the  sunrise. 

Again,  the  dicta  of  a religious  consciousness,  which  is  sporadic, 
occasional,  speculative,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those 
of  a consciousness  which  has  the  opposite  qualities — which  is  an 
endowment  of  the  whole  Church.  The  familiar  test  of  Yincentius, 
quod  semper , quod  ubique,  et  quod  ob  omnibus , creditur , would  be  ap- 
plicable here,  if  indeed  there  were  any  religious  truth  outside  of 
the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  written  Scripture,  which  have 
gained  any  such  universal  verification.  But  certainly  before  any 
truth,  claiming  to  be  supported  by  the  warrant  of  consciousness,  can 
be  justified  in  its  claim,  it  must  be  subjected  to  tests  approaching  in 
thoroughness  that  proposed  by  Yincentius ; it  must  be  general 
rather  than  local  or  provincial ; it  must  be  permanent  rather  than 
casual  or  temporary ; it  must  find  acceptance,  not  with  a certain 
class  of  mind  or  a certain  school  in  philosophy  merely,  but  among 
believers  in  general,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  universal  conviction 
in  its  favor.  And  to  these  tests  there  must  of  course  be  added  the 
crucial  inquiry  whether  the  truth  affirmed  is,  if  not  suggested  by 
the  Scripture,  still  in  obvious  harmony  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  W ord,  and  in  harmony  also  with  those  great 
lessons  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  engaged  from  the  beginning 
in  teaching  the  Church. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  these  determining  tests  to  the  multiplied 
dogmas  which  are  now  asking  for  acceptance  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  based  on  the  religious  consciousness,  and  must  be  received 
because  the  religious  consciousness  is  endorsing  them.  We  are 
familiar  with  their  range,  their  style,  their  coloring.  They  relate 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  to  His  providential  and  His 
moral  administration,  to  the  contents  and  the  claim  of  Scripture,  to 
the  person  and  mediation  of  Christ,  to  the  existence  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  conscience  and  duty,  to  the  Church  and  her  creeds  and  institu- 
tions, to  the  article  of  death,  the  state  of  the  dead,  future  probation, 
a judgment  to  come,  a final  and  retributive  eternity.  Men  are 
everywhere  testing  these  great  verities  of  religion  by  their  fears, 
their  fancies,  their  hopes — by  the  dicta  of  their  natural  conscience, 
by  the  measurements  of  finite  reason,  by  standards  that  are  wholly 
subjective,  individual,  superficial,  perverted  through  sin,  rather  than 
by  the  lines  and  measurements  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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In  many  instances  they  set  up  their  little  local  consciousnesses 
against  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  Church — their  temporary 
opinions  against  the  enduring  conviction  of  the  household  of  faith 
living  on  through  the  ages.  So  far  as  the  Bible  seems  by  any 
obscure  text  or  allusion  to  sustain  their  dogmas,  they  avail  them- 
selves of  its  support,  while  yet  they  are  indifferent  to  those  great 
voices  of  the  Scripture  which,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters 
heard  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  sweeping  their  theories  utterly  away. 
Against  the  indulgence  of  such  tendencies,  however  frequent  or 
popular,  the  true  Christian  Consciousness  is  as  utterly  at  variance  as 
are  the  Spirit  and  the  Word;  they  are  little  better  than  human 
imitations  of  a spiritual,  a divine  reality,  and  can  therefore  have  no 
standing  as  either  help  or  test  in  Christian  belief. 

Edward  D.  Morris. 

Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  Cincinnati. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  “THE 
FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,”  ON  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

I. 

THE  General  Assembly  of  1890  considered  at  length  the  mode 
of  amending  the  Standards  of  the  Church.  The  discussion 
arose  upon  the  Report  of  a Committee  appointed  in  1887  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Rev.  Drs.  W.  H.  Roberts, 
Leftwich,  and  Kempshall,  with  Ex-Judge  William  Strong,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Judge  Robert 
N.  Willson,  of  Philadelphia.  This  Committee  reported  at  Sara- 
toga, and  its  main  recommendation  was  the  insertion  in  the  Form 
of  Government,  of  a chapter  headed  “ Of  Amendments,”  pre- 
scribing the  methods  or  modes  of  alteration  or  amendment  for  all 
the  Standards.  After  a vigorous  debate,  and  the  offering  of  several 
amendments,  the  Report  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Rev.  Drs.  Henry 
J.  Van  Dyke,  Francis  L.  Patton,  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Herrick 
Johnson,  with  Ruling  Elders  George  Junkin,  Henry  B.  Sayler,  and 
Henry  Day.  This  reference  of  the  Report  did  not  effect  any  change 
in  its  main  recommendation,  but  resulted  simply  in  adding  to  the 
Report  provisions  giving  to  the  General  Assembly  the  power  of 
final  agreement  and  enactment,  in  the  case  of  alterations  or  amend- 
ments of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms. 

Prior  to  explanation  of  the  Report  in  detail,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  view  taken  of  the  legal  modes  of  amendment  of  the  several 
Standards  which  has  controlled  in  the  main  the  formation  of  the 
Report,  be  presented  succinctly. 

Several  views  of  the  modes  or  methods  of  amendment  of  the 
Standards  have  been  held  in  the  Church,  of  which  the  principal  are 
three  in  number. 

1.  The  first  view  is,  that  what  is  called  the  Adopting  Act  of 
1788  contains  the  sole  provision  for  the  amendment  of  any  of  the 
Standards.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  it  is  held,  no  amend- 
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merits  can  be  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Presbyteries. 
The  initiative  in  amendments  can  be  taken  only  by  the  Presbyteries, 
and  a given  amendment,  in  order  to  adoption,  must  be  concurrently 
overtured  to  the  General  Assembly  by  two-thirds  of  the  Presby- 
teries, and  then  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  a majority  vote  in  the  Assem- 
bly. Those  who  hold  this  view  maintain  that  no  amendment  or 
alteration  of  any  of  the  Standards,  since  1788,  has  been  made  in  a 
legal  manner.  For  a full  presentation  of  the  argument,  see  the 
article  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Review  for  April,  1887.  The  advocates  of  this  view  would  have 
been  probably  satisfied,  if  the  last  General  Assembly  had  declared 
the  Adopting  Act,  as  interpreted  by  them,  to  be  the  sole  rule  for  the 
amendment  of  all  the  Standards. 

2.  The  second  view  is,  that  the  only  provision  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Standards,  is  to  be  found  in  Section  6,  Chapter  xii,  of  the 
Form  of  Government.  This  view  makes  the  doctrinal  formulas 
of  the  Confession  mere  Constitutional  rules,  like  the*  provisions 
of  the  Form  of  Government,  alterable  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
Presbyteries.  Its  upholders,  we  suppose,  would  have  been  satisfied 
if  the  last  General  Assembly  had  made  a formal  declaration,  that 
said  Section  6 of  Chapter  xii  was  the  sole  rule  for  the  amendment 
of  all  the  Standards.  See  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  article  by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Review , for  January,  1887. 

3.  The  third  view  maintains  that  there  are  two  methods  of 
amendment,  one  applicable  to  the  doctrinal,  the  other  to  the 
Administrative  Standards.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  it  is  held,  can  be  amended  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries, 
two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  adopting  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly  afterwards  enacting  the 
same.  The  rule  for  the  amendment  of  the  Confession  is,  in  the 
main,  the  provision  contained  in  the  Adopting  Act. 

The  Administrative  Standards,  it  is  held,  are  to  be  amended  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.,  an  Overture  specifying  a proposed 
amendment  is  sent  down  by  a given  General  Assembly  to  the  Pres- 
byteries, then  if  the  amendment  be  adopted  by  a majority  vote  of 
all  the  Presbyteries,  the  next  Assembly  declares  formally  that 
the  amendment  has  received  a Constitutional  majority,  and  is 
therefore  a part  of  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  rule  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Administrative  Standards  is  Section  6,  Chapter 
xii,  of  the  Form  of  Government.  This  third  view  is  the  one 
which  has  controlled  the  legislation  of  the  Church  for  a century, 
and  has  behind  it  such  distinguished  names  as  those  of  Archibald 
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Alexander  and  Charles  Hodge,  Professors  of  Theology  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Refutation  of  the  two  first  views  stated  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article.  The  intention  of  the  writer  is  simply  to  make  clear 
the  principal  considerations  controlling  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
posed new  chapter  in  the  Form  of  Government,  and  sustaining  the 
third  view  of  the  modes  or  methods  for  the  alteration  or  amendment 
of  the  Standards.  To  this  third  view  the  writer  gives  his  hearty 
adherence. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  Adopting  Act  of  1788.  This  act  in  its  entirety  was  passed  on 
two  successive  days  by  the  General  Synod  of  that  year,  and  included 
within  its  four  paragraphs,  or  sections,  eight  distinct  orders  or  reso- 
lutions. That  part  of  the  Act  which  specifically  adopted  the  Form 
of  Government  and  the  Book  of  Discipline,  is  here  given.  It  is 
the  first  part  of  the  first  section  or  paragraph,  and  is  as  follows : 

“The  Synod  having  fully  considered  the  draught  of  the  Form  of  Government 
and  Discipline,  did,  on  a review  of  the  whole,  and  hereby  do  ratify  and  adopt 
the  same,  as  now  altered  and  amended,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  and  order  the  same  to  be  considered  and  strictly  observed 
as  the  rule  of  their  proceedings,  by  all  the  inferior  judicatories  belonging  to  the 
body.” 

In  the  paragraph  of  the  Synod’s  “ Minutes,”  containing  this  reso- 
lution of  adoption,  there  is  next  added  an  order  requiring  that  a 
correct  copy  of  the  Form  of  Government  be  printed,  and  also  “ that 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  now  altered , be  printed  in 
full  along  with  it,  as  making  a part  of  the  Constitution.”  The  other 
parts  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1788  deal  with  the  Directory  for 
Worship,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  specification  of 
the  contents  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  certain  details 
of  publication.  Nowhere  does  the  act  adopt  in  explicit  terms  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  for  good  cause  : the  Confession  had  been 
previously  adopted  by  the  General  Synod  at  its  sessions  in  the  year 
1729.  All  that  the  Synod  of  1788  did  with  the  Confession,  was  to 
make  certain  alterations  therein  and  declare  it  to  be  a part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church.  That  portion  of  the  Adopting  Act  of 
1729  which  deals  with  the  Confession  is  as  follows  : 

“And  (tbe  Synod)  do,  therefore,  agree  that  all  ministers  of  this  Synod  shall 
declare  their  agreement  in,  and  approbation  of,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
as  being,  in  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words 
and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  do  also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and 
Catechisms  as  the  confession  of  our  faith.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  Adopting  Act  of  1788  was  mainly  con- 
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cerned  with  the  Administrative  Standards.  So  far  as  it  dealt  with 
the  Doctrinal  Standards,  it  was  in  the  way  of  alteration  and  reaffir- 
mation. 

Having  now  considered  what  was  done  by  the  General  Synod  of 
1788  in  the  adoption  or  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Standards  of 
Administration  and  Doctrine,  the  next  matter  to  be  dealt  with  is, 
the  provision  made  by  the  Synod  for  the  alteration  or  amendment 
of  the  said  Standards.  It  is  clear  that  the  Synod  adopted  a Form 
of  Government  and  altered  the  previously  adopted  Confession  of 
Faith.  It  is  as  clear,  to  those  who  believe  that  the  judgment  of 
Church  courts  outweighs  private  opinion,  that  the  Synod  provided 
a method  for  the  amendment  of  the  Form  of  Government  and  the 
Book  of  Discipline  in  Section  6,  Chapter  xii,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Before  any  overtures,  or  regulations,  proposed  by  the  Assembly  to  be  estab- 
lished as  Constitutional  (standing)  rules,  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  churches,  it 
shall  be  necessary  to  transmit  them  to  all  the  Presbyteries,  and  to  receive  the 
returns  of  at  least  a majority  of  them,  in  writing,  approving  thereof.” 

Whether  this  section  was  intended  as  a provision  for  amendment 
depends  upon  the  meaning  given  to  the  phrase,  “ Standing  Rules,” 
originally  found  therein.  But  more  of  this  point  further  on.  Hav- 
ing provided  for  the  amendment  of  the  Administrative  Standards, 
the  next  question  before  the  Synod  was  naturally  the  method  to  be 
followed  in  the  amendment  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  body 
had  exercised  the  right  to  alter  the  Confession,  and  was  in  duty 
bound  to  provide  for  such  alterations  by  the  Church  of  the  future. 
This  rightful  provision  the  Synod  made  by  the  passage  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  or  section  of  the  Adopting  Act,  which  some  persons 
call  the  “ Supplementary  resolution.”  It  is,  however,  a part  of  the 
Adopting  Act,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  above  ratification  by  the 
Synod,  is,  that  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  as  now  ratified,  is  to  continue  to  be  our  Constitution  and  the  confession  of 
our  faith  and  practice  unalterable,  unless  two-tliirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the 
care  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  propose  alterations  or  amendments,  and  such 
alterations  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly.” 

In  this  resolution  the  pivot  word  is  the  word  “ unless .”  This 
word  throws  full  light  upon  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  General 
Synod  in  its  passage,  for  it  speaks  of  the  Form  of  Government  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  having  been  already  adopted  and  ratified, 
and  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  these  instruments  shall  continue 
to  be  the  Constitution  and  confession  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Church  unalterable,  unless  the  Church  in  a manner,  duly  specified. 
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alters  or  amends  them.  This  second  section  of  the  Adopting  Act 
is,  at  the  least,  a provision  for  the  alteration  or  amendment  of  the 
Doctrinal  Standards. 

Does  this  section  of  the  Adopting  Act,  however,  apply  to  the 
Form  of  Government?  Yes,  and  markedly  at  one  point.  The 
Form  of  Government,  as  adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  provided 
for  its  own  amendment,  as  already  stated,  in  Section  6,  of  Chapter 
xii ; and  the  provision  for  amendment,  contained  in  the  Adopt- 
ing Act,  does  not  nullify,  as  some  allege,  said  Section  6,  or  afford 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  General  Assembly  has  amaz- 
ingly misinterpreted  the  General  Synod’s  acts.  Our  Church  has 
always  made  a sharp  distinction  between  details  of  Administration 
and  formulas  of  Doctrine.  The  following  instances  will  suffice  in 
proof.  The  General  Synod  as  early  as  1729,  while  obligating  min- 
isters to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  their  personal  confession, 
on  the  other  hand  simply  recommended  the  Westminster  Directory 
to  its  members.  Again,  the  General  Synod  of  1788,  in  formulating 
the  Administrative  Standards,  followed  in  the  same  line,  by  requir- 
ing ministers,  at  ordination,  to  adopt  the  Confession,  but  only  to 
signify  approval  of  our  polity.*  This  distinction  appears  further, 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Synod,  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  modes  of  amendment.  The  all-important  factor  in  our 
Presbyterian  system  is  Doctrine ; details  of  Administration  hold  a 
secondary  place.  And  the  General  Synod  of  1788,  reaffirming  this 
principle,  made  amendment  of  the  Administrative  Standards  pos- 
sible by  a simple  majority  vote,  and  then,  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  put  details  of  Administration  on  the  same  plane  with  Doctrine, 
included  the  Administrative  Standards  within  the  scope  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  Adopting  Act ; the  result  of  their  action  being, 
not  the  nullification  of  Section  6,  of  Chapter  xii,  of  the  Form  of 
Government,  but  the  emphasizing  of  it  in  a most  marked  manner. 
The  second  paragraph  of  the  Adopting  Act  does  apply  to  the  Form 
of  Government,  and  so  applies,  that  it  requires  a vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Presbyteries  to  alter  the  rule  of  amendment  prescribed  for 
said  Form  by  the  Synod,  and  contained  in  Section  6,  of  Chapter  xii. 
Neither  the  Assembly,  nor  the  Presbyteries,  can  so  alter  this  rule 
as  to  require  a Constitutional  majority  of  two- thirds  for  changes 
in  the  Administrative  Standards  ; unless  two-thirds  of  the  Presby- 
teries consent  and  the  General  Assembly  enact  the  amendment. 
The  General  Synod  of  1788  acted  so  as  to  hold  the  Church  firmly 
to  the  principle,  that  a simple  majority  is  legally  sufficient  to  change 
details  of  Administration.  The  second  section  of  the  Adopting 

*See  Form  of  Government,  Chapter  xv,  Section  12,  Questions  2 and  3. 
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Act,  therefore,  clinches  with  firm  stroke  to  a sure  place  the  sixth 
section  of  Chapter  xii  of  the  Form  of  Government. 

The  practice  of  the  General  Assembly  in  this  matter  of  modes  of 
amendment  is  next  to  be  considered.  It  is  this  practice  which 
alone  gives  an  authoritative  interpretation.  Private  opinion  may  go 
to  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  General  Assembly  has  blundered 
for  a century ; nevertheless,  private  opinion  is  not  law.  In  1799, 
eleven  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Adopting  Act,  the  question,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  Section  6,  Chapter  xii,  came  up  in  the  General 
Assembly  on  a Memorial  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  That 
Presbytery  objected  to  the  enactment  by  the  Assembly  of  1798 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  reception 
of  foreign  ministers,  claiming  that  such  rules  were  included  within 
the  provisions  of  said  Section  6,  and  required  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  before  they  could  become  law.  The 
Assembly  decided  by  vote  that  the  phrase  then  used  in  Section  6, 
Chapter  xii,  viz.,  “ Standing  Rules,”  could  refer  only  to  “Articles 
of  the  Constitution,  which,  when  once  established,  are  unalterable  by 
the  General  Assembly,”  and  that  the  request  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  could  not  be  granted.  This  decision  settled  two  ques- 
tions ; first,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Assembly  by  virtue  of  its  Con- 
stitutional authority,  as  superintending  correspondence  with  foreign 
bodies,  etc.,  to  pass  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Presbyteries,  with- 
out their  consent,  in  the  reception  of  foreign  ministers ; and,  second, 
that  Section  6,  Chapter  xii,  was  a provision  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Administrative  Standards.  The  Assembly,  next,  in  order  to 
remove  the  ambiguity  from  Section  6,  which  had  occasioned  the 
misinterpretation  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  overtured  the 
Presbyteries  to  substitute  therein  the  phrase  “ Constitutional  Rules,” 
instead  of  “ Standing  Rules.”  The  answers  of  the  Presbyteries  to 
this  Overture  were  not  fully  and  finally  received  until  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1805  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  view 
of  a statement  made  at  an  earlier  point  in  this  article,  that  the 
change  of  the  phrase,  “ Standing  Rules  ” to  “ Constitutional  Rules  ” 
actually  received  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  for,  to 
the  twenty  Presbyteries  reporting  affirmatively  in  1805,  should  be 
added  the  Presbyteries  of  Concord  and  Union,  so  reporting  in  1803,* 
making,  therefore,  a two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  thirty-one 
Presbyteries  then  in  existence.  Since  1805,  the  practice  of  the 
Assembly,  in  the  matter  of  the  amendment  of  the  Administrative 
Standards,  has  been  unvaryingly  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1799,  and  in  conformity  with  the  third 
view  of  the  legal  method  of  amending  our  Constitution. 


* See  “Minutes”  of  1803,  p.  264. 
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The  matter  of  amending  the  Doctrinal  Standards  was  never  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  establish  a practice  until  the  years  1886  and  1887. 
The  Assembly,  however,  under  the  clause  of  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment which  makes  it  a bond  of  correspondence  between  the  Pres- 
byteries, has  used  its  power  on,  at  least,  two  occasions,  to  appoint 
Committees  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  enter 
upon  a revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  That  any  one  of 
these  Committees  reported  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  revise  the 
Confession  is  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  here  considered.  The 
Assembly  appointed  the  Committees;  that  is  the  one  thing  which 
is  pertinent.  In  1826,  the  Assembly  sent  down  an  Overture  for 
the  revision  of  Chapter  xxiv,  Section  4,  of  the  Confession,  but  the 
Overture  was  defeated.  The  first  clear,  full,  and  definite  case,  is  con- 
tained in  the  action  of  the  Assemblies  of  1886  and  1887,  in  connec- 
tion with  a second  Overture  for  the  amendment  of  Section  4,  Chapter 
xxiv.  This  Overture  was  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  of  its  own 
motion  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1886.  The  answers  to  the  Over- 
ture were  sent  up  by  the  Presbyteries  to  the  Assembly  of  1887,  not  a 
single  Presbytery  objecting  to  the  method  of  procedure  adopted. 
And  the  Assembly,  having  received  replies  in  the  affirmative  from 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  enacted  the  amendment 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Adopting  Act  (see  “ Min- 
utes” of  1887,  page  98).  So  that  the  practice  of  the  General 
Assembly,  both  as  to  the  Administrative  and  Doctrinal  Standards, 
is  the  basis  for  the  third  view  of  the  methods  of  amendment.  That 
view  alone  is  in  harmony  with  and  sustained  by  the  practice  of  our 
supreme  judicatory. 

It  is  this  third  view  which  in  the  main  has  given  shape  to  the 
new  chapter  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Form  of  Government. 
The  writer  came  early,  in  the  study  of  the  subject,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  together,  in  one  place,  the 
methods  of  amendment  contained  in  the  Adopting  Act  and  in 
Chapter  xii  of  the  Form  of  Government.  The  earlier  sessions  of 
the  Committee  on  Methods  of  Amendment  served  to  make  still 
clearer  that  this  was  the  wisest  course  to  pursue.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  led  by  a desire  to  deliver  the  Church  from  the  prevalent 
differences  of  opinion  and  consequent  logomachy,  and  also  by  a 
desire  to  reach  legal  certitude,  determined  to  take  the  interpretations 
given  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Adopting  Act  and  Section  6, 
Chapter  xii,  as  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  a chapter  in  the 
Form  of  Government,  which  should  reaffirm  both  and  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  This  result  was  happily  reached  as  a 
finality  during  the  sessions  of  the  enlarged  Committee  at  Saratoga, 
and  was  confirmed  in  the  Assembly  by  a majority  lacking  one  vote 
only  of  being  unanimous. 
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The  proposed  chapter  is  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Form  of  Government,  Book  of 
Discipline  and  Directory  for  Worship,  may  be  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  Presbyteries,  but  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  Church  unless  a majority 
of  all  the  Presbyteries  approve  thereof  in  writing. 

Section  2.  Amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  may  be  proposed  to  the  Presbyteries  by  the 
General  Assembly,  but  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  Church  unless  they  shall 
be  approved  in  writing  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  Presbyteries,  and  agreed  to  and 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  next  ensuing,  and  the  written  votes  of  the 
Presbyteries  shall  be  returned  to  that  Assembly. 

Section  3.  Before  any  amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
or  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries,  the  General  Assembly  shall  appoint — to  con- 
sider the  subject — a Committee  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  in  number  not 
less  than  fifteen,  of  whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  from  any  one  Synod,  and 
the  Committee  shall  report  its  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  next 
ensuing,  for  action. 

Section  4.  No  alterations  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  chapter  for 
amending  or  altering  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, or  of  this  fourth  section,  shall  be  made,  unless  an  Overture  from  the 
General  Assembly,  submitting  the  proposed  alterations,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
all  the  Presbyteries,  and  be  approved  in  writing  by  two-thirds  of  their  number, 
and  be  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  General  Assembly  to  transmit  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  approval  or  disapproval,  any  Overture  respecting  amendments 
or  alterations  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  same 
General  Assembly  by  one-third  of  all  the  Presbyteries.  In  such  cases,  the  Over- 
ture shall  be  formulated  and  transmitted  by  the  General  Assembly  receiving  the 
same  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  action,  subject,  as  to  all  subsequent  proceedings, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections. 

Section  6.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  General  Assembly  that  any  pro- 
posed amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Form  of  Government,  Book  of  Disci- 
pline and  Directory  for  Worship,  shall  have  received  a majority  vote  of  all  the 
Presbyteries,  the  General  Assembly  shall  declare  such  amendments  or  altera- 
tions to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  same  shall  immediately  go  into  effect. 

Section  7.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  right 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  to  propose  amendments  or  alterations  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  or  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  agree  to  and  enact  the  same. 

This  chapter  contains  three  methods  of  amendment ; one  applica- 
ble to  the  Administrative  Standards,  and  the  other  two  to  the  Doc- 
trinal Standards. 

The  mode  of  amendment  set  forth  in  Sections  1 and  6 is  applica- 
ble solely  to  amendments  to  the  Form  of  Government,  Book  of 
Discipline  and  Directory  for  Worship.  Section  1 provides,  that  the 
Assembly  may  propose  and  that  a majority  of  all  the  Presbyteries 
must  approve  amendments  to  the  Administrative  Standards ; and 
Section  6 makes  it  obligatory  on  the  General  Assembly,  when  a 
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majority  of  the  Presbyteries  have  signified  in  writing  their  approval 
of  given  amendments,  to  declare  at  once  that  such  amendments 
have  been  adopted  and  are  the  law  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
present  practice  as  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  for  nearly 
a century  past. 

The  two  methods  of  amendment  for  the  Doctrinal  Standards  are 
these  : 

1.  The  first  mode  is  set  forth  in  Sections  2 and  3.  By  these  sec- 
tions, the  Assembly  may  propose,  of  its  own  motion,  amendments 
or  alterations  to  the  Presbyteries  ; but  with  this  limitation,  that  any 
given  Assembly  having  decided  that  it  is  advisable  to  revise  the  Con- 
fession or  Catechisms,  must  appoint  a Committee  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject in  general  (not  specific  amendments),  and  the  Committee  must 
report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  That  Assembly  may  then  take 
action,  sending  down  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  in  the 
form  of  an  Overture  to  the  Presbyteries ; and  when  two-thirds  of  the 
Presbyteries  shall  have  approved  in  writing  such  overtured  amend- 
ments, and  the  General  Assembly  receiving  the  answers  shall  have 
agreed  to  and  enacted  them,  then  said  amendments  become  part  of 
the  Doctrinal  Standards.  This  method  is  the  method  followed  in 
1886-1887,  with  the  exception  that  a Committee  was  not  appointed 
to  consider  for  a year  the  amendment  then  made. 

2.  The  second  mode  of  amendment  of  the  Doctrinal  Standards 
is  set  forth  in  Section  7,  which  was  inserted  in  the  chapter  as  a par- 
tial recognition  of  the  first  interpretation  of  the  Adopting  Act 
referred  to  in  the  prior  part  of  this  article.  Under  this  section,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  may  concurrently  overture  Doctrinal 
amendments  or  alterations  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Assem- 
bly receiving  the  same  may  at  once  agree  to  and  enact  them.  For 
instance,  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  might  send  up  concurrently, 
next  spring,  to  the  General  Assembly,  amendments  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  the  Assembly  of  1891  could  at  once  insert  them 
in  that  instrument.  This  is  a short  though  probably  not  an  easy 
method  with  revision.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Section  7 does  not 
so  recognize  the  interpretation  of  the  Adopting  Act  given  by  Presi- 
dent Patton,  as  to  make  that  Act  applicable  to  the  Administrative 
Standards.  The  General  Assembly  has  not  rescinded  its  long-estab- 
lished interpretation  of  Section  6,  Chapter  xii,  Form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  new  features  of  Constitutional  procedure  in  the  chapter  are 
contained  in  Sections  8 and  5. 

In  Section  3 the  reference  of  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the 
Doctrinal  Standards  to  a Special  Committee  is  made  obligatory  upon 
the  General  Assembly.  In  addition,  the  Committee  is  to  be  so  consti- 
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tuted  that  no  more  than  two  of  its  members  shall  be  from  any  one 
Synod.  This  latter  provision  is  intended  to  secure  as  full  a repre- 
sentation as  possible  on  the  Committee  from  the  Church  as  a whole. 
Important  Committees  have  been  in  the  past  too  greatly  localized. 

Section  5 makes  it  obligatory  on  the  General  Assembly  to  formu- 
late and  transmit  to  the  Presbyteries,  amendments  and  alterations  of 
any  of  the  Standards,  sent  up  concurrently  by  one-third  of  all  the 
Presbyteries.  Any  amendments  and  alterations  thus  sustained  by 
one-third  of  the  Presbyteries,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  to  be  sent  down  at  once  to  the  Presbyteries  by  the 
Assembly,  without  reference  to  a Committee.  If  amendments  sent 
down  under  Section  5 should  be  voted  upon  affirmatively  by  the 
Presbyteries,  then  Section  6 would  furnish  the  rule  for  action  in  the 
case  of  amendments  to  the  Form  of  Government,  etc.,  and  Section  2 
would  furnish  the  rule  for  action  on  amendments  to  the  Confes- 
sion and  the  other  Doctrinal  Standards. 

One  further  explanation  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
Report.  Section  4 contains  a provision  which  is  intended  to  prevent 
any  change,  by  a mere  majority  vote,  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  chapter  for  the  amendment  of  the  Doctrinal  Standards.  It 
also  provides  that  it  cannot  be  itself  changed  without  the  approval 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  and  action  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Section  is,  therefore,  an  additional  defense  for  the  Doc- 
trinal Standards. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  new  chapter  should  be  approved 
by  the  Presbyteries.  If  approved,  the  methods  of  amendment  of 
all  the  Standards  will  be  found  in  one  place,  within  the  covers  of 
the  Constitution,  in  full  and  definite  terms,  unmistakable  as  to 
phraseology  and  bringing  to  an  end  all  controversy. 

William  Henry  Roberts. 

Cincinnati. 


II. 

I have  never  been  able  to  take  the  position  which  President  Pat- 
ton and  Mr.  George  Junkin  took,  and  which  the  General  Assembly 
would  not  have  sustained — that  the  two-thirds  proposal  resolution, 
of  May  28th,  1788,  is  unalterable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not,  as 
was  maintained  by  Mr.  Henry  Day  and  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  a mere 
Constitutional  rule  agreed  to  by  the  Synod  after  the  Constitution 
had  been  adopted.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  did  well,  in  the  very  able 
speech  with  which  he  covered  the  recommittal  of  the  first  report  on 
the  Methods  of  Amending  the  Constitution,  to  emphasize  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Confession  and  the  Catechisms  in  1729  ; but  neither  did 
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even  lie  give  a full  statement  of  the  adopting  work  of  the  Synod.  The 
final  and  complete  adoption  of  our  Constitutional  Standards  took 
place  on  May  29th,  the  day  after  the  two-thirds  resolution  was  passed. 
It  was  as  follows  (“  Kecords,”  p.  547) : 

The  Synod  having  now  refised  and  corrected  the  draught  of  a Directory  for 
Worship,  did  approve  and  ratify  the  same,  and  do  hereby  appoint  the  said  Direc- 
tory, as  now  amended,  to  be  the  directory  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  also  took  into  considera- 
tion the  Westminster  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  having  made  a small 
amendment  to  the  Larger,  did  approve,  and  do  hereby  approve  and  ratify  the 
said  Catechisms,  as  now  agreed  on,  as  the  Catechisms  of  the  said  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  said  United  States.  And  the  Synod  order  that  the  said  Directory 
and  Catechisms  be  printed  and  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  that  the  whole 
be  considered  as  the  Standard  of  our  Doctrine,  Government,  Discipline  and  Wor- 
ship, agreeably  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  at  their  present  sessions. 

Ordered,  That  Dr.  Duffield,  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Green,  be  a Committee 
to  superintend  the  printing  and  publishing  the  above  said  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms,  with  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  the  Direc- 
tory for  the  Worship  of  God  as  now  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Synod,  as  The 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  they  divide  the  several  parts  into  chapters  and  sections  properly  num- 
bered. 

This  was  the  consummation  of  a series  of  acts,  resolutions, 
orders,  which  must  be  combined  together  and  construed  as  one. 
The  two-thirds  resolution  was  one  of  those  “ resolutions  ” of  enact- 
ment. Whatever  force  attaches  to  the  act  adopting  a Constitu- 
tion belongs  to  it.  It  may  be  changed  as  the  Constitution  itself 
may  be  changed ; but  in  that  respect  it  stands  upon  the  level  with 
the  highest  part  of  the  Constitution.  No  amendment  to  it  can  be 
made  by  the  votes  of  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  and 
the  agreement  and  enactment  of  the  Assembly.  The  Overture 
on  methods  of  amendment  submitted  by  the  recent  Assembly 
must  pass  through  that  ordeal.  The  principle  of  this  is  recognized 
in  Section  4 of  the  pending  Overture ; and  the  principle  is  too  self- 
evident  to  require  proof. 

Thus  embodied  in  the  adopting  act  itself  is  the  assertion  that 
the  General  Assembly  has  the  final  enacting  power  in  all  Constitu- 
tional changes : “ such  alterations  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed 
to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly.”  It  may  be  noted,  too, 
that  in  the  minutes  of  another  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  of  1788,  this  was  made  prominent,  and,  somewhat  remark- 
ably, the  right  was  conferred  upon  the  first  General  Assembly  to 
enact  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Presbyteries  ; for  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  29th,  “ Dr.  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  Moderator, 
were  appointed  a Committee  to  revise  the  chapter  of  the  draught  of 
the  Directory,  respecting  the  mode  of  inflicting  Church  censures, 
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and  to  lay  it,  as  by  them  revised,  before  the  General  Assembly  at 
their  first  meeting,  to  be  by  them  considered  and  finally  enacted 

It  was  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  Synod  that  alterations  or 
amendments  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution  should  require  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  and  subsequent  enactment  by  the 
Assembly.  The  omission  to  print  the  resolution  declaratory  of 
this,  however,  led  to  confusion ; and  the  change,  in  the  body  of  the 
Form  of  Government,  from  the  word  “Standing”  to  “Constitutional 
rules  ” led  to  another  departure.  While  in  the  only  case  in  which 
the  Confession  of  Faith  has  been  amended,  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Presbyteries  were  recognized  as  necessary  and  the  final 
enacting  power  of  the  Assembly  was  exercised  ; in  amendments  to 
the  Form  of  Government  and  Book  of  Discipline,  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  have  been  considered  sufficient,  and 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a final  enactment  by  the  Assembly,  the  pre- 
cedents are  on  both  sides.  In  the  amendments  actually  consum- 
mated, the  Assembly  did  not  go  through  the  form  of  enacting,  but 
simply  declared  the  amendments  in  force  on  the  reports  of  the 
Presbyterial  votes.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  course  can  be 
explained  by  the  principle  on  which  years  ago  I often  saw  bills 
ordered  through  the  various  stages  of  first,  second  and  third  readings 
and  final  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Where  there 
was  no  opposition,  the  President  would  say : “ If  there  be  no  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  read  a third  time,”  and  passed.  And  there  is 
one  precedent  which,  in  the  strongest  of  all  modes,  recognizes  the  final 
power  of  the  Assembly.  In  1826,  the  Assembly  submitted  to  the 
Presbyteries  six  amendments  to  our  judicial  system.  The  Presby- 
teries agreed  to  five,  but  rejected  the  sixth.  The  Assembly  of  1827, 
on  receiving  the  votes  entered  upon  their  consideration,  and 

Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  proposed  amendments  he  and  the 
same  is  hereby  indefinitely  postponed  (“Minutes”  of  1827,  p.  218). 

The  form  of  action  was  legislative;  the  action  itself  finally  re- 
jected what  the  requisite  number  of  Presbyteries  had  voted  for, 
and  so  is  a conclusive  precedent  for  the  final  enacting  and  vetoing 
power  of  the  Assembly. 

This  final  enacting  power,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  Doctrinal 
Standards,  is  the  feature  of  the  alteration  resolution  that  it  is  all  im- 
portant to  maintain  and  perpetuate.  It  could  be  shown  that  it  is  in- 
volved essentially  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterianism  ; 
and  hence  it  would  be  revolutionary  to  sweep  it  away.  Moreover, 
unless  maintained,  it  would  be  possible  for  a minority  of  the  Church 
to  change  the  Constitution ; a possibility  which  was  most  surpris- 
ingly imbedded  in  the  Overture  reported  to  the  late  Assembly  by  the 
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original  Committee  on  the  Methods  of  Amending — the  weakest 
point  in  that  measure,  the  puncturing  of  which  caused  such  a col- 
lapse that  it  was  not  only  at  once  killed  in  the  Assembly,  but  aban- 
doned by  its  authors.  But  I will  confine  myself  here  to  a brief 
exhibition  of  the  argument  that  is  found  in  the  genesis  of  our  judi- 
catories. 

An  error  that  is  perhaps  widely  prevalent  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  when  he  declared  that  the  Presbyteries  existed  before  the 
General  Assembly ; that  the  Presbyteries  created  and  create  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ; and  that  they  limited  the  powers  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  retained  to  themselves  all  legislative  power.  (It 
should  be  noted  that,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  legislative  power  is 
denied  to  all  our  judicatories.  Among  our  “Preliminary  Princi- 
ples” is  this: 

All  Church  power,  whether  exercised. by  the  body  in  general  or  in  the  way  of 
representation  by  delegated  authority,  is  only  ministerial  and  declarative  ; that 
is  to  say  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ; and 
that  no  Church  judicatory  ought  to  pretend  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience, 
in  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  that  all  their  decisions  should  be  founded 
upon  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

But  that  applies  to  the  Presbyteries  as  well  as  to  the  Assembly.) 
By  many  the  analogy  between  our  Presbyteries  and  the  Assembly, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  on  the 
other,  is  made  too  complete.  The  impression  exists  that  as  separate 
and  independent  colonies  came  together  in  Convention  and  framed 
the  National  Government  and  Constitution,  so  a Convention  of 
separate  Presbyteries  formed  our  General  Assembly  and  prepared 
our  Constitution ; and  that  as,  in  the  one  case,  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  adopted  the  Constitution,  as  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Convention,  so  in  the  other  the  ecclesiastical  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  adopted  by  the  separate  Presbyteries.  The  interpre- 
tative influence  of  that  would  be  far  reaching ; but  nothing  could 
be  more  antagonistic  to  the  real  history. 

Originally  there  was  in  this  country  one  Presbytery.  It  was  not 
called  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  its  “ Minutes,”  although  at 
the  head  of  the  page  of  the  printed  “Minutes”  it  is  called  by  the 
modern  editor  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  The  “Minutes”  said, 
“ At  a Presbytery.”  That  continued  for  ten  years.  The  Presby- 
tery had  then  so  grown  that  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  itself 
“ into  subordinate  meetings  or  Presbyteries  ” and  arrange  for  its 
own  continuance  as  a Synod.  The  action  taken,  in  1716,  was  in 
these  words : 

It  having  pleased  divine  Providence  so  to  increase  our  number,  as  that,  after 
much  deliberation,  we  judge  it  may  be  more  serviceable  to  the  interest  of  religion 
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to  divide  ourselves  into  subordinate  meetings  or  Presbyteries,  constituting 
one  annually  as  a Synod,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  to  consist  of  all 
the  members  of  each  subordinate  Presbytery  or  meeting  for  this  year  at  least. 
Therefore  it  is  agreed  by  the  Presbytery,  after  serious  deliberation,  that  the  first 
subordinate  meeting  or  Presbytery,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  as 
they  shall  see  fit,  do  consist  of  the  following  members,”  etc. 

Among  the  closing  “ Minutes  ” of  that  session,  as  the  Presbytery 
was  thus  transforming  itself  into  a Synod,  we  find  the  following: 

It  is  appointed  by  this  Presbytery  that  ....  be  accountable  to  our  next 
general  meeting  or  Synod. 

Our  next  meeting  being  appointed  as  a Synod,  it  is  ordered  that  the  present 
Moderator  open  the  same  by  preaching. 

Ordered  that  the  business  of  further  overtures  be  continued  to  be  brought  into 
our  next  annual  Synod. 

Then,  in  the  “Minutes”  of  1717,  “At  a Synod  held  in  Philadel- 
phia,” on  the  first  page  we  find  this: 

The  Moderator  of  the  last  Synod  being  hindered  from  being  here  at  the  time 
appointed  by  the  last  year's  Synod,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  this  day,  at  two 
o’clock,  his  Synodical  sermon. 

Thus  the  Presbytery  in  dividing  into  three  subordinate  Presby- 
teries called  itself  a Synod,  and  the  first  Synod  in  referring  back  to 
the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Presbytery  called  that  a Synod. 
What  does  that  show  ? That  the  Synod  was  the  legal  successor  of 
that  old  Presbytery — really  the  General  Presbytery  continued. 

By  1787,  the  Church  had  become  so  large  that  it  was  impossible 
to  be  content  with  only  one  Synod.  Steps  were  taken  to  subdivide 
it  into  four  subordinate  Synods  and  to  transform  itself  into  a 
General  Assembly.  Concurrently  with  that,  it  reconstructed  the 
subordinate  Presbyteries,  adopted  the  various  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  determined  that,  as  the  General  Assembly,  it  should 
become  a delegated  body.  The  change  into  the  delegated  form  was 
no  alteration  in  principle,  and  did  not  make  the  body,  as  the  General 
Assembly,  essentially  different  from  it,  as  the  General  Synod.  As  the 
Synod,  it  had  also  been  for  a portion  of  its  existence  a delegated 
body.  The  change  in  form  was  a mere  matter  of  convenience. 
All  through,  the  changes  were  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. The  General  Assembly  then  became  the  legal  successor, 
the  continuance  of  the  Synod,  as  the  Synod  had  been  the  legal 
successor  of  the  General  Presbytery.  They  each  and  all  in  turn, 
only  under  different  names,  covered  the  whole  field  of  the  Church 
and  represented  all  the  churches.  The  General  Assembly  was 
neither  created  by  the  Presbyteries  in  the  beginning,  nor  did  it  in 
any  sense  derive  its  powers  from  them,  nor  is  it  now  from  year  to 
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year  created  by  them.  It  does  not  even  represent  the  Presbyteries. 
It  represents,  “in  one  body,  all  the  particular  churches  of  this 
denomination”  (F.  of  G.,  xii,  1).  The  Presbyteries  now  elect  the 
Commissioners  to  it ; but  that  again  is  a mere  matter  of  conveni- 
ence ; when,  as  convenience  will  soon  compel,  the  election  shall  be 
by  Synods,  the  body  will  continue  to  represent  all  the  particular 
churches. 

The  old  Synod,  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  did  not  submit  it  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  approval.  It  is  true,  it  is  noted  that  in 
1787,  “the  Synod  having  gone  through  the  consideration  of  the 
draught  of  a plan  of  Government  and  Discipline,  Dr.  Rodgers,  Dr. 
McWhorter,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  have  a thousand  copies  thereof  printed  as  now  amended, 
and  to  distribute  them  among  the  Presbyteries  for  their  consider- 
ation, and  the  consideration  of  the  churches  under  their  care  ” 
(“  Records, ” 539).  It  sent  it  out  for  suggestions,  not  votes,  from  the 
Presbyteries  and  from  the  churches  as  well.  But  by  its  own  power, 
its  own  enacting  power,  without  submission  to  the  Presbyteries,  it 
adopted  the  Constitution  in  one  and  all  its  parts  successively  and 
then  as  a whole;  but  in  connection  with  that,  it  put  two  limitations 
upon  the  future  exercise,  by  it  as  the  General  Assembly,  of  its  legis- 
lative power — the  limitations  embraced  in  the  two-thirds  enacting 
resolution,  and  in  the  section  of  the  Form  of  Government  concerning 
Standing  Rules.  The  legislative  power  of  the  General  Presbytery, 
and  the  General  Synod,  was  unlimited  by  any  constitutional  clause ; 
the  limitation  that  now  exists  was  self-imposed  by  the  Synod  in 
becoming  the  General  Assembly. 

The  general  principle  of  interpretation  which  results  from  these 
facts  is  that  the  definition  of  powers  divided  among  our  various 
j udicatories  by  the  Form  of  Government  must  be  strictly  limited 
downwards.  They  were  originally  a grant  from  above — from  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  not  from  any  or  all  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
And  especially  the  final  enacting  power  in  all  legislative  and  Con- 
stitutional changes  essentially  inheres  in  the  General  Assembly. 
This  bodv  can  make  no  changes  in  the  Constitution  unless  the 
requisite  number  of  Presbyteries  first  vote  in  favor  of  it ; but  it 
should  finally  enact  what  the  Presbyteries  have  thus  voted  for,  and 
it  has  the  power  to  refuse  to  enact  what  may  have  been  so  voted  for. 

, The  argument  of  this  article,  fully  carried  out,  would  militate 
against  that  provision  of  the  pending  Overture  to  the  Presbyteries 
which  does  not  maintain  the  final  enacting  power  of  the  Assembly 
on  amendments  to  the  Form  of  Government,  Book  of  Discipline 
and  Directory  for  Worship.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  assert^not^only  that  power,  but  also  the  two-thirds 
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Presbyterial  votes,  in  reference  to  those  books  as  well  as  to  the 
Doctrinal  Standards.  And  it  is  really  a solecism  to  apply  two  dif- 
ferent rules  on  such  a matter  to  a “ Constitution.”  But  through 
the  early  misapprehension,  to  which  I have  referred  above,  as  a his- 
torical fact  the  Form  of  Government,  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
Directory  for  Worship  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  “Constitu- 
tional Rules”  majority  provision.  Moreover,  there  are  details  in 
the  Form  of  Government  which  should  not  be  made  so  difficult  to 
change,  such  for  instance  as  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  rule  of  the  Sessional  quorum  which  is  an 
absurdity,  and  in  some  cases  a burden.  In  truth,  the  Form  of 
Government  is  in  great  need  of  general  revision.  It  requires  an 
elimination  of  details  which  should  be  what  were  originally  meant 
by  Standing  Rules,  while  such  a provision  as  the  law  of  subscrip- 
tion should  be  as  high  as  the  Confession  itself,  which  is  subscribed 
to.  Hence,  though  in  the  enlarged  Committee  on  the  Methods  of 
Amendments  I was  disposed  at  first  to  insist  on  the  consistent  ap- 
plication of  the  final  enacting  power  of  the  Assembly  to  amendments 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
which  prevailed,  the  application  of  that  to  the  Form  of  Government, 
Book  of  Discipline  and  Directory  for  Worship  was  the  one  point 
which  I yielded.  The  original  members  of  the  Committee,  who  had  at 
first  proposed  sweepingly  to  repeal  that  power  of  the  Assembly  over 
the  whole  Constitution,  and  particularly  in  one  contingency  to  con- 
nect with  that  the  destruction  of  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Assembly  in  initiating  amendments  as  well, — they  being  willing  to 
abandon  that  revolutionary  position,  and  it  being  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  the  Doctrinal  Standards  by  unanimous  consent 
hedged  round  by  the  two-thirds  Presbyterial  rule  and  by  the  final 
Assembly  enactment,  those  of  us  who  hold  the  view  I have  presented 
in  this  article  did  not  press  the  whole  application  of  their  doctrine. 
It  will  be  a happy  thing  if  the  Overture  should  be  approved  as 
unanimously  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  as  unanimously  enacted  by 
the  next  Assembly,  as  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Committee. 

R.  M.  Patterson. 

Philadelphia. 


III. 

It  is  well  known  that  owing  to  reasons  which  need  not  be  recited 
here  wide  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  respecting  the  mode  of  amending  its  formularies.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important  that  a conclusion  should  be  reached 
that  will  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  it  is  particulary  important 
41 
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that  it  should  be  reached  before  the  Church  goes  far  in  the  work 
of  revising  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Committee  appointed  by 
a former  Assembly  to  report  upon  the  mode  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution were  entrusted  with  a very  serious  undertaking.  For  con- 
sidering that  report  in  its  original  as  well  as  in  its  amended  form, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  these  differences  of  opinion  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

It  has  been  maintained  : 

1.  That  the  only  Constitutional  mode  of  amending  the  Form  of 
Government,  Book  of  Discipline  and  Confession  of  Faith,  is  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  followed  by  an  enactment  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  ground  of  this  contention  was,  first, 
that  the  Adopting  Act  of  1788,  by  which  the  formularies  just  men- 
tioned were  declared  to  be  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  makes  no  distinction  between  them  as  to  the  mode  of  amend- 
ment ; and,  secondly,  that  the  Adopting  Act  expressly  provides  that 
the  Constitution  shall  remain  unalterable,  “ unless  two-thirds  of  the 
Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly  shall  propose  altera- 
tions and  amendments,  and  such  alterations  and  amendments  shall  be 
agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly.”  This  is  the  posi- 
tion which  I advocated  in  the  Presbyterian  Review , for  April,  1887, 
and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  its  difficulties,  I have  as  yet  seen  no 
reason  for  abandoning  it. 

2.  That  the  rule  requiring  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Presbyteries 
is  not  part  of  the  Adopting  Act  and  is  of  no  binding  force.  This 
position  has  had  the  benefit  of  very  able  advocacy,  but  it  has 
never  been  shown  that  there  is  any  ground  for  so  dividing  the  action 
of  the  Synod  of  1788  that  one  portion  of  it,  which  declares  what  the 
Constitution  is,  is  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Church,  while  the 
other  portion,  which  declares  how  that  Constitution  may  be  amended, 
is  of  no  binding  force. 

3.  That  all  the  formularies  that  together  make  up  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  amended  under  the  rule  in  Chapter  xii,  Section  6,  of 
the  Form  of  Government.  The  rule  in  this  chapter,  however,  as 
has  been  shown  again  and  again,  was  never  intended  to  cover  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  at  all,  but  is  simply  the  Scotch  Barrier 
Act  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  our  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration that  it  serves  in  Scotland. 

4.  That  while  the  two-thirds  rule  of  the  Adopting  Act  is  applica- 
ble to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Form  of  Government  and  Book 
of  Discipline  come  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  in  Chapter  xii, 
Section  6,  of  the  Form  of  Government.  This  position  has  the 
advantage  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  Church, 
the  practice  of  the  Church  being  apparently  determined  by  the  rea- 
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sonableness  of  there  being  a distinction  between  the  Doctrinal  sym- 
bols and  the  Administrative  law  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  their  amendment.  But  it  has  been  also  shown  that  the 
practice,  however  good  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency,  is  con-  ' 
trary  to  the  requirements  of  the  Adopting  Act ; that  it  originated 
with  the  Assembly  of  1799,  in  the  misinterpretation  of  the  expres- 
sion “Standing  (now  ‘Constitutional’)  rules,”  in  Chapter  xii,  Section 
6 ; and  that  it  is  none  the  less  unconstitutional  because  continued 
through  a hundred  years  : mala  consuetudo  contra  legem  non  valet. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mode  of  Amending  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  several  particulars  very  gratifying  to  those  who 
maintain  the  binding  authority  of  the  Adopting  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee recognized  the  importance  of  guarding  the  Doctrinal  Stand- 
ards against  the  dangers  of  hasty  legislation,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  removing  the  doubt  in  the  future  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
various  formularies  are  to  be  amended.  They  accordingly  proposed 
that  a chapter  on  amendments  be  inserted  in  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment ; that  changes  in  the  Form  of  Government  and  Book  of  Disci- 
pline be  made  with  the  consent  of  a majority  of  the  Presbyteries; 
and  that  changes  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  be  made  only  after 
securing  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries. 

The  Report,  however,  was  open  to  several  objections. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Adopting  Act,  the  Report 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  take  the  initiative  in  refer- 
ence to  changes  in  the  Constitution. 

2.  It  deprived  the  Assembly  of  its  legislative  power,  by  providing 
that  upon  receiving  in  writing  the  approval  of  the  requisite  number 
of  Presbyteries,  the  General  Assembly  should  recognize  the  Consti- 
tutional change  proposed  in  the  overtures  submitted  by  the  previous 
Assembly,  as  the  law  of  the  Church. 

3.  It  practically  divested  the  Assembly  of  its  deliberative  power; 
for  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  Assembly  to  submit  an  over- 
ture to  the  Presbyteries  whenever  it  was  asked  to  do  so  by  one- third 
of  the  Presbyteries. 

It  soon  became  evident  in  the  Assembly  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  ought  not  to  be  adopted  and  could  not  be  adopted  with- 
out very  important  modifications.  The  Report  as  amended  was 
adopted  with  practical  unanimity,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of 
mutual  concessions.  It  should  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  explain- 
ing some  of  these  concessions,  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
among  those  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  original  Report. 
Some,  for  example,  were  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  Adopting 
Act  did  not  invest  the  Assembly  with  the  right  of  proposing  alter- 
ations in  the  formularies,  this  right  being  expressly  accorded  to  the 
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Presbyteries,  nevertheless  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  were  the  required  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presby- 
teries and  a subsequent  enactment  by  the  Assembly.  It  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  felt  by  some  who  opposed  the  Report  because  it 
allowed  the  Assembly  to  propose  overtures  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Adopting  Act,  that  the  Committee  were  right  in  making 
the  distinction  they  did  between  the  Doctrinal  Standards  and  the 
Administrative  law  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  the  mode  of  amendment 
is  concerned.  These  being  the  points  on  which  those  who  antagon- 
ized the  Report  differed  among  themselves,  and  these  points  being 
relatively  less  important  than  those  on  which  they  agreed,  it  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  be  conceded  in  the  discussion  for  the 
sake  of  securing  unanimous  action  in  reference  to  what  was  felt  to 
be  the  heart  of  the  whole  controversy,  to  wit,  that  no  change  should 
be  made  in  the  Doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Church  without  first  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  secondly  the  subse- 
quent enactment  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  the  first  point 
formed  part  of  the  original  Report  of  the  Committee,  the  discussion 
narrowed  itself  to  the  second.  This  was  agreed  to.  And  a section 
was  inserted  in  the  amended  Report  providing  that  nothing  in  the 
proposed  chapter  on  amendments  should  be  so  construed  as  to  deny 
the  right  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  to  propose  alterations 
and  amendments  and  of  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  the  same. 
The  rights  and  franchises  now  existing  under  the  Adopting  Act  are 
thus  guarded  in  the  proposed  chapter  on  amendments,  although  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Adopting  Act  itself. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  overture  submitted  by  the  Assembly 
to  the  Presbyteries,  and  embodying  a proposed  chapter  on  amend- 
ments, be  approved.  There  is  this  to  be  said  about  it : 

1.  The  Adopting  Act  stands  where  it  has  always  stood.  Its  Con- 
stitutional position  is  in  no  way  affected  by  this  chapter.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist  in  regard  to  its  construction  and  its  binding 
authority.  These  differences  in  all  probability  will  continue  to 
exist.  But  there  will  be  less  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  Adopting  Act 
in  future  if  the  proposed  overture  is  adopted,  inasmuch  as  its  most 
important  provision  has  been  incorporated  in  the  proposed  chapter 
on  amendments. 

2.  So  far  as  the  mode  of  amending  the  Confession  of  Faith  is 
concerned,  nothing  more  conservative  could  be  desired.  If  the  pro- 
posed overture  becomes  law,  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
will  require  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  and 
a subsequent  enactment  by  the  Assembly  to  effect  any  change  in 
the  Doctrinal  symbols. 

3.  So  far  as  the  mode  of  amending  the  Form  of  Government  and 
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Book  of  Discipline  is  concerned,  the  proposed  chapter  is  only  con- 
formed to  the  practice  of  the  Church.  It  is  now  proposed  to  do, 
under  the  warrant  of  unambiguous  law,  what  the  Church  has  been 
doing  all  along  by  a wrong  interpretation  of  Chapter  xii,  Section  6. 

It  is  useless  to  suppose,  doubtless,  that  the  Church  will  declare 
that  all  the  changes  in  her  Administrative  law  made  under  the 
operation  of  Chapter  xii,  Section  6,  are  unconstitutional  because  made 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Adopting  Act, — though  they  are. 
It  is  useless  to  suppose  that  the  Church  will  guard  against  unconsti- 
tutional acts  of  this  sort  in  future  by  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Adopting  Act  in  making  amendments  to  the  Form  of 
Government  and  Book  of  Discipline.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
Church  means  to  amend  her  Administrative  law  as  she  has  been 
doing  heretofore,  by  the  vote  of  a majority  of  the  Presbyteries. 
Those  who  are  most  loyal  to  the  Adopting  Act  are  probably  wil- 
ling that  she  should  do  so,  and  will  make  no  objection.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  have  abandoned  their  own 
belief  that  the  provisions  of  the  Adopting  Act  cover  the  Form  of 
Government  as  well  as  the  Confession  of  Faith.  ISTor  does  it  mean 
that  by  adopting  the  proposed  overture  and  inserting  the  proposed 
chapter  in  the  Form  of  Government,  so  much  of  the  Adopting  Act 
is  thereby  repealed  as  may  refer  to  the  Form  of  Government  and 
Book  of  Discipline.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  because  they  are  willing 
to  see  the  provisions  of  the  Adopting  Act  ignored  so  far  as  the 
Form  of  Government  is  concerned,  they  for  an  instant  would  consent 
to  ignore  its  claims  or  abate  its  binding  authority  so  far  as  the 
Doctrinal  symbols  are  concerned.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  legalize  its  own  unconstitutional  procedure  by  per- 
sisting in  it.  It  only  means  that  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  Adopting  Act,  it  ought  to  be  easier  to 
amend  the  Administrative  law  of  the  Church  than  to  change  its 
Doctrinal  formularies,  and  that  we  run  no  great  risk  of  schism  or  of 
an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  by  continuing  to  do  as  we  have  been 
doing  in  regard  to  the  method  of  amending  the  Form  of  Government 
and  Book  of  Discipline. 

Francis  L.  Patton. 

Princeton. 


VII. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CALVIN  CONCERNING  INFANT 
SALVATION. 

It  has  become  important  to  ascertain  and  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  concerning  the  place  and  destiny  of  infants  in  the  divine 
scheme  of  salvation.  A cloud  of  misapprehension  has  long  rested  over 
the  subject.  The  few  Calvinists  who  framed  the  hideous  dogma  of 
infant  damnation,  have  encouraged  Lutheran,  Arminian,  Socinian  and 
infidel  writers  in  propagating  one  of  the  greatest  slanders  of  history. 
From  theology  it  has  passed  into  general  literature  as  the  butt  of 
wits  and  satirists.  Even  Presbyterian  journals,  apparently,  have  been 
making  common  cause  with  such  parties  against  the  good  name  of  the 
chief  expounder  of  Presbyterian  doctrine.  And  the  secular  press 
is  echoing  the  charge.  To  challenge  it  at  such  a moment  might  seem 
as  bold  as  to  argue  that  Benedict  Arnold  has  been  a much-maligned 
patriot  and  hero. 

The  writer  has  no  other  interest  to  serve  than  the  truth  of  history, 
and  no  other  motive  than  to  clear  a great  historic  name  from  asper 
sion.  Fortunately,  the  question  may  be  detached  from  current  dis- 
cussions. Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary,  whilst  cleaning  the  castle  of 
orthodoxy  with  the  besom  of  revision,  to  deface  that  ancestral  portrait 
whose  austere  spirituality  might  well  rebuke  our  frivolous  age.  Nor 
will  its  features  seem  any  harsher  if  the  dust  of  centuries  be  reverently 
brushed  away.  It  may  yet  be  found  that  J ohn  Calvin  was  ahead  of 
his  time  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  that  to  him  alone  do  Presby- 
terians owe  at  least  the  elements  of  that  doctrine  of  infant  salvation 
which  some  are  proclaiming  as  a modern  discovery. 

There  is  but  one  embarrassment  in  this  investigation.  The  great 
Genevan  theologian  was  not  free  from  the  harsh  personality  which  dis- 
figured the  polemical  writings  of  his  age,  and  which,  at  times,  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  read  them  without  wonder  and  disgust.  The  men  who 
were  so  terribly  in  earnest  as  to  burn  one  another  for  a dogma,  could 
not  be  very  nice  in  their  choice  of  epithets.  Happily,  however,  such 
frailties  are  quite  apart  from  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught,  and  should  not  prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  those  doc- 
trines while  we  may  condemn  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  maintained. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Castalio  and  Servetus,  it  should  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  provocation  was  as  extreme  as  the  patience  and  leniency 
of  Calvin  were  remarkable.  As  we  shall  have  to  quote  these  two 
writers,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  Calvin’s  own  personal  defense  at  the 
close  of  his  reply  to  Castalio  : “ Let  all  your  base  calumnies,  as  far  as 
I am  concerned,  remain  dead  and  buried  by  my  hands,  except  this  one 
thing  which  I must  be  allowed  briefly  to  testify  before  God ; that  dur- 
ing the  time  I nourished  you  at  my  house,  as  the  reward  for  my 
trouble,  I never  saw  a man  more  proud,  more  perfidious,  or  more  de- 
void of  human  kindness For  what  particular  act  of  mine  you 

accuse  me  of  cruelty  I am  anxious  to  know.  I myself  know  not  that 
act,  unless  it  be  with  reference  to  your  master  Servetus.  But  that  I 
myself  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  not  be  put  to  death,  his 
judges  themselves  are  witnesses,  of  whom  two  at  that  time  were  his 
staunch  defenders.  But  I have  said  quite  enough  about  myself.”  * 

Infant  Reprobation  Not  Taught  by  Calvin. 

As  to  the  question  before  us,  there  is  first  a negative  argument. 
The  dogma  of  infant  reprobation  is  not  taught  in  the  works  of  Calvin, 
but  in  several  instances  is  distinctly  repudiated.  Such  an  argument 
may  not  be  conclusive,  but  it  will  at  least  open  the  way  for  the  full, 
positive  proof. 

In  the  first  place,  Calvin  never  uses  the  phrase  “ reprobate  infants 
nor  even  the  phrase  “ elect  infants  ” as  carrying  with  it  a possible  im- 
plication of  non-elect  infants.  Had  the  idea  been  in  his  mind,  he 
surely  would  have  employed  the  words  which  express  it  and  which 
were  then  employed  and  still  are  employed  to  express  it.  He  speaks 
often  of  reprobate  adults  or  hardened  sinners,  and  sometimes  of  the 
offspring  of  reprobate  parents,  but  never  of  reprobate  infants,  either  as 
a class  or  as  individuals.  To  attribute  to  him  such  language,  as  is 
often  done  by  modern  writers,  is  simply  begging  the  question. 

The  only  approach  to  such  phraseology  is  a passage  in  which  he 
distinguishes  not  between  elect  infants  and  non-elect  infants,  but 
between  elect  persons  who  die  in  infancy  and  those  who  become 
adults.f  In  fact,  he  does  not  so  much  treat  of  the  election  as  of  the 
salvation  of  infants.  Having  been  charged  by  Westphalwith  suspend- 
ing infant  baptism  upon  secret  election,  he  replies:  “I  have  written 
much  and  the  Lord  has  employed  me  in  various  kinds  of  discussion. 
If  out  of  my  lucubrations  he  can  produce  a S3dlable  in  which  I teach 
that  we  ought  to  begin  with  predestination  in  seeking  assurance  of 
salvation,  I am  ready  to  remain  dumb.”! 

* “De  Occulta  dei  Providentia,”  Opera,  Amst.  Ed.,  Tom.  viii,  646.  This  par- 
ticular treatise,  after  remaining  untranslated  nearly  three  hundred  years,  was 
rendered  into  English,  but  not  very  accurately,  by  Henry  Cole,  D.D.,  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Eng. — “Calvin’s  Calvinism,”  Part  ii. 

f “Inst.,”  Book  iv,  p.  370. 

t “Tracts,”  Yol.  ii,  p.  343,  “Second  Defense  of  Sacraments.” 
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In  the  second  place,  Calvin  nowhere  connects  the  fate  of  infants 
directly  with  the  secret  decree  of  reprobation  or  formulates  it  as  a doc- 
trine. Of  the  predestination  of  adults,  whose  reprobation  is  mani- 
fested and  justified  by  their  overt  sins,  he  has  much  to  say  ; but  little 
or  nothing  of  the  predestination  of  their  infant  offspring,  whose  appar- 
ent innocence  and  irresponsibility  veil  them  from  human  view  within 
the  hidden  counsel  of  God.  Xot  a hint  of  their  reprobation  can  be 
traced  in  his  elaborate  discussions.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  It  is 
because  he  allows  himself  no  data  for  such  a tenet.  He  distinguishes 
repeatedly  between  “ the  supreme  or  remote  cause  ” of  reprobation  in 
the  secret  will  of  God  and  its  “ mediate  and  proximate  cause  ” in  the 
actual  sin  of  the  transgressor ; * and  since  the  latter  is  wanting  in  the 
case  of  infants,  he  could  not  assume  the  former  without  invading  un- 
revealed mysteries.  The  mere  assertion  of  infant  reprobation  would 
have  seemed  to  him  not  less  presumptuous  than  absurd. 

There  is  no  exception  to  this  in  his  often  quoted  or  rather  often 
misquoted  statement  of  the  decretum  horrible : “ I again  ask  how  it  is, 
that  the  fall  of  Adam  but  for  the  remedy  had  involved  so  many  nations 
with  their  infant  children  in  eternal  death,  unless  that  it  so  seemed 
meet  to  God.  The  decree,  I admit,  is  dreadful.”  f It  is  plain  that 
Calvin  is  here  referring  to  the  general  condemnation  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  and  not  to  any  special  reprobation  of  infants,  much 
less  is  he  excluding  them,  as  a class,  from  the  great  remed}\  The 
same  remark  applies  to  certain  passages  in  his  Old  Testament  Com- 
mentaries, where  he  speaks  of  children  as  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
their  immediate  parents  as  well  as  of  the  first  parent,  Adam.  A few 
examples  will  here  be  given,  the  worst  for  our  argument,  that  have 
been  or  can  be  cited  from  his  works  : 

As  it  is  often  asked,  from  this  passage  [Gen.  xix.  24],  “What  had  infants 
done,  to  deserve  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  same  destruction  with  their  parents?” 
the  solution  of  the  question  is  easy  ; namely,  that  the  human  race  is  in  the  hand 
of  God,  so  that  He  may  devote  whom  He  will  to  destruction,  and  may  follow 
whom  He  will  with  His  mercy.  Again,  whatever  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend 
by  the  limited  measure  of  our  understanding,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  His 
secret  judgment.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  that  seed  was  accursed  and  execrable,  so 
that  God  could  not  justly  have  spared,  even  the  least,  t 

If  any  one  asks  by  what  right  they  perished,  first  they  were  sons  of  Adam, 
and  so  were  accursed,  and  then  God  wished  to  punish  the  Sodomites  through 

* “Secret  Providence  of  God,”  Cole’s  trans.,  p.  100;  “ Eternal  Predestination 
of  God,”  Cole’s  trans.,  pages  74,  110,  112;  “Institutes,”  Edb.  trans.,’ Vol.  ii, 
295,  570. 

f “Iterum  quaero,  Unde  factum  est,  ut  tot  gentes,  una  cum  liberis  eorum  in- 
fantibus  aeternae  morti  involveret  lapsus  Adse  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita 
visum  est.  Hie  obmutescere  oportet  tarn  dicaces  alioqui  linguas.  Decretum 
quidem  horribile  fateor  . . . .”  (Inst.  Lib.  iii,  Cap.  xxiii).  Involveret  (in- 
volved), not  involvit  (involves).  Absque  remedio  (but  for  the  remedy),  not  sine 
remedio  (without  remedy). 

J“Comm.,  ” p.  513,  Edb.  ed. 
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their  offspring,  and  He  could  do  so  deservedly.  Concerning  the  young  who  thus 
perished  with  their  fathers,  it  is  said,  “happy  is  he  who  dashes  thy  young  ones 
against  the  stones  or  the  pavement  ” (Ps.  cxxxvii.  9).  At  first  sight,  indeed,  that 
atrocity  seems  intolerable,  that  a child  whose  age  and  judgment  are  thus  tender, 
should  be  so  cruelly  slain ; but  as  we  have  already  said,  all  are  naturally  chil- 
dren of  wrath.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  God  withdraws  his  favor  from  the 
offspring  of  the  reprobate,  even  if  he  executes  their  outward  judgment.  Should 
any  one  wish  to  strive  with  God,  he  can  be  refuted  in  a single  word:  for  who  can 
boast  himself  innocent?  Since,  therefore,  all  are  guilty  through  their  own 
fault,  it  follows  that  the  son  does  not  hear  the  father’s  iniquity,  since  he  has  to 
bear  his  own  at  the  same  time.* 

God  does  not  punish  any  innocent  person,  and  this  passage  ought  not  to  he 
understood  as  if  the  punishment  due  to  ancestors  were  transferred  by  God  to 
children,  who,  in  other  respects,  deserved  no  such  punishment;  for  the  guilt  of  the 

children  is  connected  with  the  guilt  of  the  fathers We  ought  to  hold 

it  as  a settled  point,  that  all  who  are  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  are  involved  in 
the  sentence  of  eternal  death.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  children  of  a reprobate, 
whom  the  curse  of  God  pursues,  are  liable  to  the  same  sentence.  Isaiah,  there- 
fore, does  not  speak  of  innocent  children,  but  of  flagitious  and  unprincipled 
children,  who,  perhaps,  even  exceeded  their  parents  in  wickedness  ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  justly  associated  with  their  parents,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment,  seeing  that  they  have  followed  the  same  manner  of 

life The  children  of  the  Babylonians  who  were  slain  were  not  innocent, 

for  the  cause  is  assigned,  “ that  they  may  not  fill  the  earth  with  cities.”  It  fol- 
lows that  they  were  wicked,  and  were  taken  away  by  a righteous  judgment,  that 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  that  the  Lord  cannot  be 
accused  of  harshness  and  cruelty,  f 

God  intended  to  show,  that  though  there  was  the  justest  reason  for  destroying 
entirely  the  whole  city  [of  Nineveh],  there  were  yet  other  reasons  which  justified 
the  suspension  of  so  dreadful  a vengeance;  for  many  infants  were  there  who  had 
not,  by  their  own  transgressions,  deserved  such  a destruction.  \ 

Although  we  perish  through  the  fault  of  another,  yet  the  fault  of  each  individ- 
ual is  joined  with  it.  We  are  not  condemned  in  Adam  as  if  we  were  innocent  in 
ourselves,  but  we  have  contracted  pollution  from  his  sin,  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass 

that  each  must  bear  the  punishment  of  his  own  crime As  far  as  relates 

to  young  children,  they  seem  to  perish,  not  by  their  own,  but  for  another’s  fault. 
But  the  solution  is  twofold  ; for  although  sin  does  not  appear  in  them,  yet  it  is 
latent,  since  they  carry  about  with  them  corruption  shut  up  in  their  soul,  so  that 
they  are  worthy  of  condemnation  before  God.  This  does  not  come  under  the 
notice  of  our  senses,  but  we  should  consider  how  much  more  accurately  God 
sees  a thing  than  we  do;  hence,  if  we  do  not  penetrate  into  that  hidden  judgment 
yet  we  must  hold  that  before  we  are  born,  we  are  infected  by  the  contagion  of 
original  sin  and  therefore  justly  destined  to  ultimate  destruction: — this  is  one  so- 
lution. But  as  far  as  concerns  the  prophet’s  expression,  the  dispute  concerning 

infants  is  vain  and  out  of  place We  are  not  treating  of  the  tender  young 

when  newly  born,  but  of  adults  who  wish  to  charge  God  instead  of  themselves, 
as  if  they  are  innocent.  § 

If,  then,  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  curse  which  presses  upon  all  the  posterity 
of  Adam,  it  may  be  said  to  be  partly  another’s  and  partly  our  own  ; another’s 

* “Comm.  Ezek.,”  p.  243.  f “Comm.  Ezek.,”  chap,  xiv,  pp.  453,  454. 

t “Comm.  Jonah,”  Lect.  lxxx,  p.  144.  § “Comm.  Ezek.,”  p.  218. 
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through  Adam’s  declension  from  God,  in  whose  person  the  whole  human  race 
was  spoiled  of  righteousness  and  intelligence,  and  all  parts  of  the  soul  utterly  cor- 
rupted  As  soon  as  infants  are  born,  they  contract  pollution  from  their 

father  Adam  ; their  reason  is  blinded,  their  appetites  perverted  and  their  senses 
entirely  vitiated.  There  is  no  one  who,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  does  not 
perceive  himself  liable  to  punishment  through  his  own  works;  but  original  sin  is 
sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  all  men.  When  men  grow  up  they  acquire 
for  themselves  the  new  curse  of  what  is  called  actual  sin,  so  that  he  who  is  pure 
with  reference  to  ordinary  observation  is  guilty  before  God.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  extracts.  In  deducing  Calvin’s 
opinion  from  them,  it  should  be  observed  : First,  that  he  does  not  rep- 
resent the  slain  infants  of  Sodom  and  Babylon,  as  themselves  repro- 
bate, but  as  enhancing,  by  their  death,  the  punishment  of  their 
reprobate  parents.  Second,  that  temporal  death  was  inflicted  upon 
such  parents  and  children  viewed  as  an  impure  seed,  whose  unlimited 
propagation  would  frustrate  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  for  the 
race.  Third,  that  spiritual  death,  or  privation  of  the  divine  grace,  was 
inflicted,  not  upon  mere  infants,  but  upon  grown  children  or  adults, 
whose  actual  sin  had  flagrantly  manifested  their  own  reprobation. 
Fourth,  that  the  eternal  death  to  which  infants  are  liable,  is  mainly 
due  for  original  sin,  but  perhaps  also  for  an  inherent  sin,  as  yet  unde- 
veloped and  invisible  to  human  eyes.  Fifth,  that  in  distinction  from 
this  general  condemnation  a personal  reprobation  must  be  based  upon 
actual  as  well  as  original  sin,  both  of  which  are  combined  only  in 
adults  and  not  in  infants.  As  the  word  itself  suggests,  reprobation 
(from  re  and  probo,  to  prove)  results  from  probation  or  trial,  and  im- 
plies a responsible  agent,  who  has  been  tested,  rejected  and  aban- 
doned to  his  own  self-ruin.  Such  an  idea  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
infants,  eveu  as  subjects  of  original  and  inherent  sin,  and  though  lying, 
as  yet,  under  the  sentence  of  eternal  death.  That  this  was  Calvin’s 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  relation  of  infants  to  Adam,  as  their  pro- 
genitor, becomes  still  plainer,  as  we  shall  see,  when  it  is  complemented 
with  his  view  of  their  New  Testament  relation  to  Christ  as  their 
Redeemer. 


Infant  Perdition  Repudiated  by  Calvin. 

We  have  seen  that  neither  the  phrase  nor  the  idea  of  infant  repro- 
bation can  be  attributed  to  Calvin.  Let  it  now  be  added,  that  he  has 
nowhere  defined  any  consequent  dogma  of  infant  perdition.  This  is 
remarkable,  since  there  was  no  lack  of  such  dogmas  in  his  dajr.  Ro- 
manists had  their  limbus  infantum , where  the  hapless  little  souls  of 
the  unbaptized  were  left  to  pine  for  the  beatific  vision.  Protestants 
soon  began  to  reconstruct  the  doctrine  with  morbid  distinctions,  con- 
signing them  to  a negative  hell  of  mere  loss,  or  to  a more  positive  hell 
of  mild  suffering,  or  to  the  lowest  hell  of  the  reprobate. f It  is  certain 

* “ Comm.  Ezek.,”  p.  241. 

t The  reader  who  is  curious  in  regard  to  such  monstrosities  of  theological  fancy 
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that  Calvin,  who  was  nothing  if  not  logical,  would  have  pursued  such 
consequences  fearlessly,  had  they  been  involved  in  his  premises.  But 
not  a trace  of  them  can  be  found  in  his  treatises,  though  he  wrote  on 
pasdobaptism  and  the  intermediate  state.  On  the  contrary,  he  only 
alludes  to  infant  perdition  in  his  controversial  writings,  as  a mere  ab- 
surdity to  be  charged  upon  an  opponent,  and  repudiated  as  no  less 
blasphemous  than  revolting.  Since  these  passages  have  been  strangely 
misquoted  and  perverted,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  them  in 
detail. 

The  first  occurs  in  the  treatise  on  “ The  Eternal  Predestination  of 
God.”  A Romanist  theologian,  Albert  Pighius,  who  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  inherited  guilt,  had  represented  Christ  in  the  last  judgment  as 
sentencing  men  to  eternal  punishment,  merely  because  of  their  actual 
offenses  against  himself ; because  they  had  not  fed  him  when  he  was 
an  hungered,  nor  clothed  him  when  he  was  naked,  nor  ministered  unto 
him  when  he  was  sick  and  in  prison.  Calvin  quickly  reduces  such 
reasoning  to  absurdity,  by  applying  it  to  the  case  of  young  children 
not  old  enough  to  have  performed  or  omitted  works  of  Christian  char- 
ity for  which  they  might  be  assigned  to  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the 
Judge. 

If  Pighius  holds  that  original  sin  is  not  sufficient  to  damn  men,  and  that  the 
secret  counsel  of  God  is  not  to  he  admitted,  what  will  he  do  with  infant  children 
who,  before  they  have  reached  an  age  at  which  they  can  give  any  such  speci- 
mens [of  good  or  evil  works] , are  snatched  from  this  life  ? When  the  condition 
of  birth  and  death  was  alike  to  infants  who  died  in  Sodom  and  in  Jerusalem,  and 
there  was  no  difference  in  their  works,  why  will  Christ  at  the  last  day,  with 
some  standing  at  his  right  hand,  separate  others  at  his  left?  Who  will  not  adore 
the  wonderful  judgment  of  God,  whereby  it  comes  to  pass  that  some  are  born  at 
Jerusalem,  whence  soon  they  pass  to  a better  life,  while  Sodom,  the  entrance  to 
the  lower  regions,  receives  others  at  their  birth  ? Moreover,  I by  no  means  deny 
that  as  Christ  awards  the  meed  of  righteousness  to  the  elect,  so  the  reprobate 
will  then  suffer  for  their  impiety  and  their  crimes.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  Calvin  is  here  stating  hypothetically,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  a difficulty  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
adversary : What  will  he  do  with  infants,  if  the  conditions  of  birth 
and  death  are  alike  in  Sodonl  and  Jerusalem  ? That  no  such  difficulty 
pressed  his  own  doctrine,  majr  be  showm  by  several  considerations. 
First,  he  suggests  as  an  alternative  solution,  that  the  destiny  of 

will  find  a full  collection  of  them  in  an  essay  on  “Infant  Salvation  in  the  Calvin- 
istic  System,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  This  learned  theologian,  accomplished  scholar  and  genial  friend,  whose 
memory  cannot  be  more  tenderly  cherished  in  his  own  communion  than  by  the 
present  writer,  most  clearly  established  the  fact  that  some  Calvinists,  more  ob- 
scure than  famous,  have  held  the  doctrines  of  infant  damnation,  reprobation  and 
perdition  with  frightful  rigor.  But  the  few  sentences  of  Calvin,  which  appear 
among  his  citations,  if  this  paper  be  correct,  admit  of  a wholly  different  inter- 
pretation. 

* “De  Alterna  Dei  Predestinatione,”  Amst.  ed.,  Tom.  viii,  p.  611. 
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infants  might  be  safely  left  within  “ the  secret  counsel  of  God.” 
Second,  he  plainly  implies  that  mere  infants,  -without  actual  sin,  are 
not  proper  subjects  of  the  judgment  process,  but  only  grown  children 
or  adults,  whose  evil  works  had  unfolded  their  inherent  sin  as  evi- 
dences by  which  they  were  to  be  judged  and  condemned.  Third,  he 
discerns  the  divine  wisdom  in  connecting  the  future  destinies  of  men, 
by  preordination  with  their  earthly  lives  as  cast  in  the  Sodom  of  the 
world  or  in  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Church.  Fourth,  he  distinctly  ad- 
mits, in  the  closing  sentence,  that  the  very  design  of  the  future  judg- 
ment is  thus  to  manifest,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  the 
election  of  the  righteous  and  the  reprobation  of  the  impious  and  crim- 
inal. In  such  a judgment,  infants  could  have  no  place.  And  that 
this  was  his  view,  will  be  put  be}rond  doubt  by  the  next  quotation. 

In  his  “ Refutation  of  the  Errors  of  Michael  Servetus,”  the  notion 
that  infants,  under  the  New  Covenant,  are  damned  for  original  sin 
alone  and  to  be  sentenced  to  perdition  in  the  final  judgment,  is  form- 
ally disproved  by  the  syllogistic  method. 

Servetus  flatters  himself  that  he  has  framed  an  irrefutabie  syllogism:  “Every 
one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  remains  in  the  death  of  Adam  and 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him;  baptized  infants  do  not  believe  in  the  Son  of 
God,  therefore  they  remain  in  the  death  of  Adam.  That  they  cannot  believe  is 
plain,  because  faith  .comes  by  hearing.’’  Before  I may  untie  this  Gordian  knot, 
I can  oppose  it  with  a contrary  syllogism  : “Whomsoever  Christ  blesses,  He 
exempts  from  the  curse  of  Adam  and  the  wrath  of  God;  but  infants,  it  is  known, 
were  blessed  by  Him ; therefore,  they  are  exempt  from  the  wrath  of  God.  ” More- 
over, the  solution  of  the  syllogism  is  easy;  since  Christ  does  not  summon  infants 
as  accursed  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  but  only  denounces  judgment  on  the  contu- 
macious, who  reject  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  which  they  have  heard.* 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  reasoning  merety  exempts  infants  from  the 
formality  of  the  final  judgment,  but  does  not  preclude  their  immediate 
perdition  at  death, — we  shall  find  the  objection  fully  met  in  the  same 
treatise.  Servetus,  who  was  an  Anabaptist  and  Pelagian,  having 
styled  the  offspring  even  of  Ninevites  and  Barbarians  as  the  most 
innocent  images  of  God,  whom  - he  would  not  dare  consign  to  the 
future  Gehenna,  Calvin  shows  his  inconsistency,  not  only  in  exclud- 
ing from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  those  whom  Christ  tenderly  takes 
into  His  arms,  but  in  deferring  their  redemption  from  the  pains  of  hell 
until  the  resurrection. 

Meanwhile  he  adjudges  them  to  death  and  hell.  If  one  may  here  reason 
after  the  manner  of  Servetus,  will  not  there  be  a plausible  complaint  against 
God,  who  pardons  the  impious  and  criminal,  but  in  a manner  less  than  human 
deprives  wretched  and  innocent  infants  of  all  remedy  ? That  He  is  even  cruel, 
who,  gratuitously  condoning  the  crimes  of  His  enemies,  has  not  rescued  from 
death  His  own  most  innocent  images  ? \ 

*“  Refutatio  Errorum  Michaelis  Served, ’’  Opera.,  Tom.  viii,  p.  559. 

■j  Interim  eos  adjudicat  morti  et  inferno.  Hie  si  more  Servetico  ratiocinari 
libeat,  nonne  plausibilis  erit  in  Deum  querimonia,  qui  impiis  et  sceleratis  ignos- 
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But  the  most  conclusive  passage  is  one  which  has  been  most  fre- 
quently misapplied  and  misinterpreted.  It  occurs  in  the  polemic 
treatise  on  the  “ Secret  Providence  of  God  in  Reply  to  the  Calumnies 
of  Castalio.”  Torn  from  its  place  as  a fragmentary  extract,  it  has 
been  made  to  attribute  to  Calvin  the  atrocious  sentiment  that  God 
Himself  casts  new-born  babes  from  their  mothers’  breasts  down  to 
hell.  But  when  restored  to  its  original  connection,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  is  simply  repelling  that  idea  as  a cavil  of  his  assailant.  With 
the  most  malignant  sarcasm,  Castalio  had  likened  God  in  the  decree 
of  reprobation  to  a father  who  commands  his  child  to  eat  up  a rock 
or  mountain  and  then  punishes  him  for  disobedience.  “All  laws,”  he 
exclaims,  “ condemn  men  after  actual  sin  and  on  account  of  actual 
sin.  But  this  God  of  Calvin  has  condemned  and  reprobated  impious 
men  before  they  exist,  even  before  they  are  impious  and  have  sinned ; 
and  since  he  has  condemned  them  before  their  sin,  he  compels  them  to 
sin,  forsooth  that  he  may  appear  to  have  condemned  them  justly.” 
By  one  swift  stroke  of  logic,  Calvin  punctures  this  sophistry  and 
exposes  its  vile  absurdity  as  applied  to  the  elect  and  to  infants. 

As  to  your  objection  that  no  one  can  be  justly  condemned  except  on  account 
of  actual  sin  and  after  actual  sin,  there  is  no  dispute  between  you  and  me  con- 
cerning the  former  ; since  everywhere  1 teach  that  no  one  will  perish  unless  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God.  I may  not  disguise,  however,  that  there  is  a hidden 
venom  under  your  words  ; for  if  the  comparison  which  you  propose  be  admitted, 
God  will  be  unjust  who  involves  the  whole  race  of  Abraham  in  the  guilt  of  ori- 
ginal sin.  You  deny  that  it  is  right  for  God  to  condemn  any  mortal  except  on 
account  of  actual  sin.  Countless  mortals  are  taken  from  life  while  yet  infants. 
Now  put  forth  your  virulence  against  God,  who  hurls  innocent  new-born  babes, 
torn  from  their  mothers’  breasts,  into  eternal  death.  Whosoever  will  not  detest 
this  blasphemy,  wherever  it  is  publicly  exposed,  may  revile  me  as  much  as  he 
pleases.  For  I dare  not  ask  to  be  exempt  and  free  from  the  insults  of  those  who 
do  not  spare  God. *  * 

cit,  parum  liumaniter  miseros  et  innoxios  infantes  omni  remedio  privat?  cru- 
delem  etiam  esse,  qui  gratis  scelera  hostibus  suis  condonans,  innocentissimas  suas 
imagines  a morte  non  eripuit? — Opera,  Vol.  viii,  p.  559,  “ Ref utatio  Errorum.” 

*Quod  etiam  objicis,  neminem  nisi  propter  facinus  et  post  facinus  juste  dam- 
nari,  de  priore  tibi  mecum  lis  non  est : quando  ubique  doceo,  neminem  nisi  jasto 
Dei  judicio  perire.  Quanquan  dissimulare  non  licet  sub  esse  in  tuis  verbis  occul- 
tum  venenum  : quia  si  admittitur  simulitudo  quam  proponis,  injustus  erit  Deus, 
qui  reatu  originalis  peccati  involvit  totum  genus  Abrahse.  Negas  Deo  licere 
nisi  propter  facinus  damnare  quemquam  mortalium.  Tolluntur  e vita  innumeri 
adhuc  infantes.  Exere  nunc  tuam  virulentiam  contra  Deum,  qui  innoxios  foetus 
a matrum  uberibus  avulsos  in  seternam  mortem  prsecipitat.  Hancblaspliemiam, 
ubi  palam  detecta  est,  quisquis  non  detestabitur,  mihi  pro  sualibidinemaledicat. 
Neque  enim  postulandum  est  ut  ab  eorum  convitiis  qui  Deo  non  parcunt,  im- 
munis  sim  ac  liber.  In  secundo  membro  vide  quam  pudita  sit  tua  loquacita,  etc. 
— Opera,  Ed.  Amst.,  Tom.  viii,  “ De  Occulta  Dei  Providentia,”  pp.  644,  645. 

The  Latin,  the  logic,  and  the  doctrine  of  this  passage  all  sustain  the  render- 
ing above  given.  As  to  the  Latin,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  indicative 
prcecipitat  grammatically  implies  infant  perdition  as  a fact  or  opinion  which 
Calvin  himself  believed.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  usages  either  of  class- 
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Whatever  doubt  may  be  in  some  minds  as  to  the  exact  point  of 
this  retort,  the  one  thing  certain  in  it  is  that  Calvin  is  not  here  pro- 
claiming his  belief  in  the  perdition  of  infants.  The  proofs  of  this  lie 

ical  or  of  ecclesiastical  Latin,  we  need  only  cite  his  own  usage  in  another  passage, 
given  in  the  preceding  note,  from  the  “Refutation  of  Servetus.”  That  passage 
is  perfectly  analogous  in  structure  as  well  as  tone  and  purport  . In  the  state- 
ments qui  ....  privat  and  qui  ....  eripuit  Calvin  certainly  does  not  give  it 
as  his  own  opinion  that  God  pardons  criminals,  yet  does  not  spare  wretched  infants, 
or  that  God  saves  His  enemies,  but  does  not  rescue  His  own  innocent  images. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  statement  qui  ....  prmcipitat  Calvin  does  not  give  it  as 
his  own  opinion  that  God  casts  new-horn  babes  into  eternal  death.  As  in  the 
one  case,  he  is  reasoning  more  Servetico,  so  in  the  other  case  he  is  reasoning  after 
the  manner  of  Castalio.  Moreover,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  proposition 
qui  ....  involxit,  taken  in  its  connection,  also  expresses  a sophism  of  Castalio 
rather  than  an  opinion  of  Calvin. 

The  logic  of  the  passage,  though  somewhat  involved,  becomes  clear  when 
examined.  It  will  be  seen  that  Calvin  divides  the  objection  of  Castalio  into 
two  parts — condemnation  propter  facinus  and  condemnation  post  f acinus.  Con- 
cerning the  former  ( de  priors')  he  agrees  with  his  opponent,  but  protests  against 
his  captious  use  of  a partial  truth.  In  regard  to  the  latter  [in  secundo  membro ) 
he  differs  from  him  and  shows  that  even  his  own  teachers,  Servetus  and  Pighius, 
do  not  deny  the  divine  foreknowledge  as  involved  in  condemnation  ante  facinus. 
The  argument  having  been  thus  divided,  to  interject  the  idea  of  predestination 
or  reprobation  into  the  former  part  of  it,  is  to  miss  the  point  and  will  confuse 
the  reasoning.  Calvin  is  there  discussing  simply  facinus  (actual  sin)  as  related  to 
reatu  originalis  peccati  (the  guilt  of  original  sin)  ; first,  in  the  race  of  Abraham, 
and  then,  in  dying  infants.  His  language  may  thus  be  paraphrased  : “Admit 
your  venomous  figure  of  a father  commanding  his  son  to  eat  up  a mountain  ; 
and  God  will  be  a tyrant,  who  involves  His  own  righteous  people  in  the  guilt 
of  original  sin.  Apply  your  sophistical  objection  to  the  countless  mortals  taken 
from  life  before  they  could  commit  actual  sin  ; and  God  will  become  an  inhuman 
monster,  who  executes  the  penalty  of  original  sin  upon  innocent  babes  by  tear- 
ing them  from  their  mothers’  breasts  and  casting  them  down  to  eternal  death. 
This  is  mere  blasphemous  nonsense,  to  be  detested  as  soon  as  exposed,  and  too 
contemptible  for  any  reverent  mind  to  notice.”  The  argument  is  at  once  ad 
absurdum  and  ad  hominem,  as  well  as  ad  verecundiam.  In  both  its  sections  it 
serves  to  unmask  Castalio  as  a mere  reckless  caviler  at  divine  mysteries,  and  so 
to  justify  its  concluding  sentence:  “ Hinc  colligant  lectores  quam  prodigiosus  sit 
tuus  furor,  qui  per  lusum  et  jocum  omnem  divini  juris  ordinem  evertere  non 
dubitas.” 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  passage,  it  will  be  found  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral teaching  of  Calvin.  There  may  be  shades  of  difference  in  interpreting  it. 
Schweitzer  (“Die  protestantische  Centraldogmen, ” p.  365)  understanding 
Castalio’s  objection  as  sophistically  spoken  with  reference  to  original  sin,  con- 
siders it  met  by  the  statement  that  numberless  infants  are  condemned  to  tem- 
poral death.  This  view,  though  rather  implied  than  clearly  expressed,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  argument.  Cole  (“Calvin’s  Calvinism,”  Part  ii,  p.  117) 
intrepidly  accepts  for  Calvin  the  cavil  attributed  to  Castalio,  and  represents  God 
as  actually  “ casting  innocent  babes,  just  taken  from  the  wombs  of  their  mothers, 
under  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  as  subject  to  His  wrath  and  the  desert  of  eternal 
death.”  So  extreme  an  interpretation,  though  not  grammatically  and  logically 
warranted,  might  have  a grain  of  truth  in  it,  if  not  meant  to  imply  the  condem- 
nation of  dying  infants  as  well  as  living  infants.  As  we  have  shown,  the 
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■within  the  passage  itself,  as  an  analysis  of  its  successive  sentences 
■will  show.  In  the  first  sentence,  he  premises  that  no  one  can  be  justly 
damned  and  perish  except  for  actual  sin : if  he  afterwards  maintains 
that  infants  are  damned  and  perish  without  actual  sin,  he  would  be 
nonsensically  saying  and  unsaying  the  same  thing  in  the  same  argu- 
ment. In  the  second  sentence,  he  certainly  does  not  affirm  the  per- 
dition of  the  chosen  race  of  Abraham  because  of  original  sin  : a 
fortiori , he  does  not  go  on  to  affirm  the  perdition  of  infants  who  are 
without  even  actual  sin.  In  the  third  sentence,  he  recalls  his  own  as 
well  as  his  opponent’s  premiss,  which  premiss  precludes  infant  perdi- 
tion. In  the  fourth  sentence,  he  may  be  declaring  that  countless  in- 
fants suffer  temporal  death  for  original  sin,  but  he  does  not  declare 
their  eternal  death  or  future  perdition  for  original  sin.  In  the  fifth 
sentence,  he  states  the  idea  of  infant  perdition  not  as  his  own  opinion, 
but  as  a mere  virulent  cavil  or  perverse  inference  which  Castalio 
might  draw  from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ; for  if  he  were  stating 
his  own  opinion  he  would  not  (1)  inconsistently  characterize  reprobate 
infants  as  innocent ; nor  (2)  brutally  describe  them  as  torn  from  their 
mothers’  breasts ; nor  (3)  impiously  depict  the  Almighty  as  au  in- 
human monster  plunging  them  in  eternal  death.  In  a word,  he  would 
not  thus  affirm  most  absurdly  the  perdition  of  all  infants  as  a class. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  sentences,  he  holds  up  this  blasphemous  cavil 
to  universal  execration,  and  repels  it  as  not  only  a slander  upon  his 
own  teaching,  but  an  insult  to  God.  The  whole  passage  thus  has  the 
logical  effect  of  imposing  the  most  odious  consequences  upon  Castalio, 
and  openly  branding  him  as  a mere  scoffer  and  calumniator. 

Besides  these  internal  proofs,  there  are  corroborative  proofs  outside 
of  the  passage.  1.  In  at  least  one  other  place,  Calvin  has  charac- 
terized the  exemption  of  infants  from  the  grace  of  salvation  in  the 
same  terms,  “ as  an  idea  not  free  from  execrable  blasphemy.”  * 
2.  The  great  Synod  of  Dort  afterwards  denounced  the  attempt  of 
the  Arminians  to  construe  this  passage  against  the  salvation  of  the 


doctrine  of  Calvin  is,  that  while  the  whole  human  race,  adults  and  infants,  are 
under  condemnation,  yet  reprobation  or  perdition  must  be  based  upon  both  orig- 
inal and  actual  sin,  and  therefore  cannot  be  justly  admitted  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants. How  far  this  is  orthodox,  may  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
view  of  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Charles  Hodge  : 


Hodge. 

“We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
and  hope  that  no  human  being  ever 
actually  perishes  who  does  not  per- 
sonally incur  the  penalty  of  the  law 
by  his  actual  transgression.  All  who 
die  in  infancy  are  doubtless  saved,  but 
they  are  saved  by  grace”  (“Syste- 
matic Theology,”  Yol.  ii,  p.  211). 


Calvin. 

“I  everywhere  teach  that  no  one  can 
be  justly  condemned  and  perish  except 
on  account  of  actual  sin  ; and  to  say 
that  the  countless  mortals,  taken  from 
life  while  yet  infants,  are  precipitated 
from  their  mothers’  arms  into  eternal 
death,  is  a blasphemy  to  be  univer- 
sally detested.” 


* “Institutes,”  Book  iv,  chap,  xvi,  p,  355. 
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infants  of  believers.  * 3.  The  history  of  the  passage  ever  since  has 

revealed  a hostile  intent  to  pervert  its  meaning.  The  enemies  of  Cal- 
vin have  detached  the  sentence  which  depicts  the  cavil  of  infant  per- 
dition, treated  it  as  if  it  were  his  own  sentiment,  and  thus  injected  into 
it  a sense  inconsistent  with  the  context  as  well  as  with  the  tenor  of 
his  teaching.  Why  have  they  so  persistently  circulated  it  without 
the  indignant  denial  which  immediately  follows  it  ? Why  have  the}' 
withheld  that  denial  if  it  was  at  all  reconcilable  with  their  interpreta- 
tion ? Why  have  they  made  this  mere  garbled  extract  infamous 
throughout  the  Church  ? f There  is  something  almost  prophetic,  as 
well  as  pathetic,  in  the  language  with  which  he  resigns  himself  to 
such  detraction  and  obloquy. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  negative  argument.  Calvin  does  not  teach 
infant  reprobation  ; because  reprobation  in  his  view,  whilst  proceeding 
from  the  secret  will  of  God,  is  based  upon  both  original  and  actual 
sin,  upon  neither  without  the  other ; and  although  infants  have  orig- 
inal sin  still  undeveloped  for  which  they  may  be  damnable,  yet  their 
reprobation  cannot  be  assumed  or  presumed  until  their  original  sin  be- 
comes manifested  in  actual  sin,  such  as  only  responsible  agents  or 
adults  ma}T  practice.  Nor  does  he  teach  the  consequent  doctrine  of 
infant  perdition  ; because  mere  damnation  or  condemnation  does  not 
necessarily  involve  perdition  either  in  adults  or  in  infants ; because 
the  condemnation  of  infants  has  been  canceled  by  the  benediction  of 
Christ ; because  it  would  be  absurd  for  Christ  in  the  last  judgment  to 
condemn  those  whom  he  had  blessed  ; because  it  would  be  cruel  in 
God  to  destroy  dying  infants  as  mere  possible  sinners  and  yet  spare 
living  adults  who  were  actual  sinners ; and  because  it  would  be  a hor- 
rible  impiety  to  repi’esent  Him  as  whelming  myriads  of  such  infants 
in  everlasting  destruction. 

Infant  Salvation  as  Taught  by  Calvin. 

When  we  pass  to  the  positive  argument,  the  proof  becomes  abun- 
dant and  explicit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  modern  divine,  not  even 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  or  Dr.  Shedd,  has  taught  infant  salvation  more 
clearly  and  strongly  than  John  Calvin.  Not  011I3'  in  his  “ Institutes  ” 
and  “ Commentaries,”  but  in  his  polemical  writings  against  Romanists, 
Lutherans,  Anabaptists  and  infidels,  he  has  presented  the  subject 
from  every  possible  point  of  view  and  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
illustration.  We  can  only  touch  upon  the  elements  of  the  doctrine. 

*Krauth’s  “ Infant  Salvation  in  tlie  Calvinistic  System,”  p.  60. 

I This  extract  and  tlie  mistranslated  decretum  horrible  have  been  the  two  chief 
weapons  of  sectarian  hatred,  which  have  long  been  doing  their  work  of  mis- 
representation even  among  learned  and  honorable  opponents  who  must  have 
taken  them  at  second  hand,  without  referring  to  the  Latin  originals.  The 
writer  has  consulted  both  the  Amsterdam  and  Brunswick  editions  of  Calvin’s 
works. 
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As  to  the  reason  of  infant  salvation,  Calvin  teaches  plainly  that 
infants  are  salvable  as  infants  and  because  of  their  infancy.  Although 
sharing  in  the  curse  of  sin  and  saved  by  sovereign  grace  alone,  unlike 
adults  they  show  no  actual  sin  as  evincing  their  reprobation  or  justi- 
fying their  perdition  ; while  their  helplessness,  irresponsibility,  inno- 
cence, docility,  humility,  simplicity  and  other  lovely  traits,  may 
explain  the  divine  discrimination  in  their  case.  Such  ideas  he  has 
expressed  as  follows : 

Our  Saviour  declares  that  He  wishes  to  receive  children  ; and,  at  length,  taking 
them  in  His  arms,  He  not  only  embraces,  but  blesses  them  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  ; from  which  we  infer  that  His  grace  is  extended  even  to  those  who  are  of 
that  age.  And  no  wonder ; for  since  the  whole  race  of  Adam  is  under  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  all,  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,  must  perish,  except  those 
who  are  rescued  by  the  only  Redeemer.  To  exclude  from  the  grace  of  redemp- 
tion those  who  are  of  that  age  would  he  too  cruel.* 

When  He  orders  that  little  children  shall  he  allowed  to  come  to  Him,  nothing 
is  plainer  than  that  mere  infancy  is  meant.  Lest  this  should  seem  absurd,  He 
adds,  “ Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  But,  if  infants  must  necessarily  he 
comprehended,  the  expression  ‘‘of  such”  clearly  shows  that  infants  themselves, 
and  others  like  them,  are  intended. f 

Under  this  term  He  includes  both  little  children  and  those  who  resemble 

them Accordingly,  it  is  added  by  Mark  and  Luke  that  no  man  can 

enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless  he  be  made  to  resemble  a child.  \ 

As  to  the  mode  of  infant  salvation,  Calvin  teaches  most  clearly  and 
fully  that  infants  are  redeemed  by  Christ  from  the  guilt  of  orig- 
inal sin  and  cleansed  from  its  inherent  taint  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  as 
adults,  but  by  inscrutable  methods,  even  before  the  possibility  of  faith 
and  good  works  on  their  part,  and  without  the  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing and  baptism  on  our  part.  A few  quotations  will  suffice : 

Christ  receives  not  only  those  who,  moved  by  holy  desire  and  faith,  freely 
approach  to  Him,  but  those  who  are  not  yet  of  age  to  know  how  much  they  need 
His  grace.  Those  little  children  have  not  yet  any  understanding  to  desire  His 
blessing,  but  when  they  are  presented  to  Him,  He  gently  and  kindly  receives 
them  and  dedicates  them  to  the  Father  by  a solemn  act  of  blessing.^ 

When  they  [the  Anabaptists]  argue  that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  we 
are  reconciled  to  God,  and  become  heirs  of  adoption,  than  by  faith,  we  admit 
this  as  to  adults,  but  with  respect  to  infants  this  passage  demonstrates  it  to  be 
false. 

While  I admit  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  born  of  the  flesh,  bear  their  con- 
demnation with  them  from  the  womb,  I hold  that  this  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
immediate  application  of  the  divine  remedy. 

God  gave,  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  He  sanctified  from  his 
mother’s  womb,  a proof  of  what  He  might  do  in  others.  They  gain  nothing  by 
the  quibble  to  which  they  here  resort,  viz.,  that  this  was  only  once  done,  and, 
therefore,  it  does  not  forthwith  follow  that  the  Lord  always  acts  thus  with 

*Edb.  ed.,  ‘‘Comment.,”  ii,  390,  391.  f “Inst.,”  Yol.  iii,  chap.  xvi. 

JEdb.  ed.,  “Comment,”  ii,  390,  391.  § “Inst.,”  Yol.  iii,  chap.  xvi. 
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infants.  This  is  not  the  mode  in  -which  we  reason.  Our  only  object  is  to  show 
that  they  unjustly  and  malignantly  confine  the  power  of  God  within  limits  within 
which  it  cannot  be  confined. 

Paul  teaches  that  the  ordinary  way  in  which  God  calls  His  elect,  and  brings 
them  to  the  faith,  is  by  raising  up  faithful  teachers,  and  thus  stretching  out  His 
hand  to  them  by  their  ministry  and  labor.  Who  will  presume  from  this  to  give 
the  law  to  God,  and  say  that  He  may  not  ingraft  infants  into  Christ  by  some 
other  secret  methods  ? 

What  I have  said  again  and  again  I now  repeat,  that  for  regenerating  us  doc- 
trine is  an  incorruptible  seed,  if,  indeed,  we  are  fit  to  perceive  it ; but  when,  from 
nonage,  we  are  incapable  of  being  taught,  God  takes  His  own  methods  of  regen- 
eration. 

We  give  hopes  that  infants  may  obtain  salvation  without  baptism,  because  we 
hold  that  baptism,  instead  of  regenerating  or  saving  them,  only  seals  the  salva- 
tion of  which  they  were  previously  partakers.* 

I disapprove  of  the  absolute  necessity  [of  baptism]  which  they  urge  too 
strongly,  and  do  not  admit  that  a child  who,  from  sudden  death,  has  not  been 
able  to  be  presented  for  baptism,  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God.f 

As  to  the  certainty  of  infant  salvation,  Calvin  bases  it  not  only 
upon  the  general  atonement  of  Christ,  hut  upon  a special  covenant 
embracing  faithful  parents  with  their  children  ancl  expressed  and 
sealed  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  These  features  of  his  teaching 
are  so  well  known,  that  only  a few  quotations  need  be  presented. 

The  salvation  of  infants  is  included  in  the  promise  in  which  God  declares  to 
believers  that  He  will  be  a God  to  them  and  to  their  seed.  In  this  way  He 
declared  that  those  deriving  descent  from  Abraham  were  born  to  Him.  In  vir- 
tue of  this  promise  they  are  admitted  to  baptism,  because  they  are  considered 
members  of  the  Church.]; 

The  offspring  of  believers  is  born  holy  because  their  children,  while  yet  in  the 
womb,  before  they  breathe  the  vital  air,  are  included  in  the  covenant  of  eternal 
life.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  they  belonged  to  the  body  of  Christ  before  they  were  born.ff 

If  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs,  why  should  they  be  denied  the  sign  by 
which  access,  as  it  were,  is  opened  to  the  Church,  that  being  admitted  into  it, 
they  may  be  enrolled  among  the  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  || 

Wherefore,  if  we  would  not  maliciously  obscure  the  kindness  of  God,  let  us 
present  to  Him  our  infants  to  whom  He  has  assigned  a place  among  His  friends 
and  family,  that  is,  the  members  of  His  Church. If 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  summary  that  in  the  Calvinistic  system, 
infants,  in  distinction  from  adults,  are  salvable  as  a class  rather  than  as 
individuals  ; that,  unlike  adults,  they  are  saved  and  regenerated  mys- 
teriously, without  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  by  the  direct  influence 

* "Tracts,”  Vol.  ii,  p.  319.  f “Tracts,”  Vol.  iii,  p.  347. 

]"Tracts,”  Edb.  ed.,  Yol.  iii,  "Antidote  to  Acts  of  Council  of  Trent,”  p.  109. 

§ "German  Inteiim,”  p.  275.  ||  "Institutes,”  Yol.  iii,  p.  385. 

If  "Institutes,”  Vol.  iii,  p.  385. 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit ; and  that  within  the  visible  Church  their  salvation 
is  expressed  and  certified  by  a baptismal  covenant  designed  to  ensure 
Christian  nurture  in  the  present  life. 

Universal  Infant  Salvation  as  Involved  in  the  Doctrine  of 

Calvin. 

If  the  salvation  of  all  infants  be  not  formally  taught  in  the  ivorks 
of  Calvin,  neither  is  it  so  taught  in  the  Bible  itself.  It  was  not  his 
wont  to  dogmatize  beyond  the  written  Word,  wThile  he  ever  moved 
logically  within  its  limits,  neither  suppressing  nor  mutilating  any 
Scriptural  truth.  Owing  to  this  rare  combination  of  qualities,  unlike 
some  of  his  disciples,  he  did  not  preclude  a doctrine  which  since  his 
time  has  been  growing  prominent  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  but  rather 
laid  its  foundations,  even  if  unconsciously,  and  collected  materials  for 
its  full  construction. 

In  the  first  place,  he  raises  no  barriers  against  the  universal  extent 
of  infant  salvation.  It  was  in  fact  his  distinguishing  merit  that  he 
broke  the  bonds  which  limited  infant  salvation  to  baptism  and  forever 
“ exploded  the  fiction  of  those  who  would  consign  the  unbaptized  to 
eternal  death.” 

By  assenting  to  their  fiction,  we  should  condemn  all,  without  exception,  whom 
any  accident  may  have  prevented  from  procuring  baptism,  how  much  soever 
they  may  have  been  endued  with  the  faith  by  which  Christ  Himself  is  possessed. 
Moreover,  baptism  being,  as  they  hold,  necessary  to  salvation,  they,  in  denying 
it  to  infants,  consign  them  all  to  eternal  death.  Let  them  now  consider  what 
kind  of  agreement  they  have  with  the  words  of  Christ,  who  says,  that  of  “such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  * 

I disapprove  of  the  absolute  necessity  which  they  urge  too  strongly,  and  do 
not  admit  that  a child  who  from  sudden  death  has  not  been  able  to  be  presented 
for  baptism,  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I adduce  another  argument — that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  by  no  means  to 
be  tied  down  to  external  signs.  For  what  will  remain  for  the  blood  of  Christ, 
if  we  include  spiritual  life  in  water.  I add,  moreover,  that  infants  are  baptized 
because  they  are  of  the  household  of  the  Church,  f 

I verily  admit  that  all  die  in  Adam,  and  that  infants  no  less  than  adults, 
need  the  redemption  of  Christ.  Nor  do  I disapprove  of  the  received  practice  of 
the  Church  in  running  to  baptism.  Only  I think  Augustine  mistaken,  when, 
in  fixing  the  danger,  he  cuts  off  all  the  hope  of  life  from  infants,  whom  the 
Lord  declares  to  be  His  own,  and  to  whom  baptism  would  not  be  competent  if 
they  were  not  already  called  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  by  the  promise  of 
God.* 

It  maybe  objected  that  Calvin  still  restricts  infant  salvation,  though 
not  to  the  baptismal  rite,  yet  to  the  baptismal  covenant,  to  the  children 
of  believers  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ungodly  and  the 

* “ Institutes,”  Book  iv,  chap,  xvi,  26. 

f “Tracts,”  “Conformity  to  Outward  Romish  Rites,”  Vol.  iii,  pp.  347,  348. 

“Method  of  Reforming  the  Church,”  p.  354. 
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heathen ; and  such  passages  as  the  following  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  this  objection  : 

Though  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  distinguishing  the  children  ot  God  from 
bastards  and  foreigners,  the  election  of  God  reigns  freely,  we,  at  the  same  time, 
perceive  that  He  was  pleased  specially  to  embrace  the  seed  of  Abraham  with 
His  mercy,  and,  for  the  better  attestation  of  it,  to  seal  it  by  circumcision.  The 
case  of  the  Christian  Church  is  entirely  of  the  same  description.* 

Let  readers  remember  the  argument  by  which  I maintain  that  infants  may 
obtain  salvation  without  baptism,  viz.,  because  the  promise  which  assigns  life  to 
them,  while  still  in  the  womb,  has  sufficient  efficacy  in  itself.  Hence  it  is  that 
Paul  makes  honorable  mention  of  them  as  holy  (1  Cor.  vii.  14),  intimating  that 
they  are  separated  from  the  common  race  of  mankind  by  virtue  of  the  covenant. f 

The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  communicated  to  infants  by  a special  manner  ; 
for  they  have  the  privilege  of  adoption  in  the  covenant,  whereby  they  pass  into 
the  society  of  Christ.  I speak  of  the  children  of  the  godly,  unto  whom  the 
promise  of  grace  is  directed ; for  others  are  not  exempted  from  the  common 
estate.}: 

Upon  these  passages  let  it  be  remarked : 1.  That  although  taken 
by  themselves  they  might  seem  to  discriminate  against  the  salvation 
of  alien  infants,  jret  this  view  is  forbidden  by  the  contrary  purport 
of  many  other  passages.  2.  That  they  obviously  refer  to  the  lost 
estate  of  alien  infants  in  this  world  as  being  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  but  do  not  in  any  instance  forecast  their  perdition  in  the 
world  to  come.  3.  That  the  worst  they  might  prove  is,  that  while 
the  salvation  of  covenanted  infants  is  rendered  certain,  that  of  alien 
infants  is  simply  probable,  humanly  speaking,  for  lack  of  evidence. 
4.  That  Calvin  elsewhere  teaches  that  uncovenanted  infants,  neither 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  nor  for  the  sin  of  their  own  parents,  can  be 
excluded  from  the  election  of  God  and  the  redemption  of  Christ ; 
in  other  words,  he  distinguishes  between  infants  that  are  saved  by 
covenanted  mercy  and  infants  that  are  saved  by  uncovenanted.  § 

In  the  second  place,  he  states  the  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  in 
terms  which  admit  of  its  universal  extent.  According  to  his  teach- 
ing, not  only  are  alien  or  heathen  infants  as  salvable  as  federate  or 
Christian  infants,  by  reason  of  their  mere  infancy  and  by  means  of 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  the  New  Covenant,  in 
distinction  from  the  Old,  is  designed  and  destined  to  embrace  them 
all  within  its  merciful  provisions. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  give  an  example  from  which  the  world  might  learn 
that  He  had  come  to  enlarge  rather  than  to  limit  the  grace  of  the  Father,  kindly 
takes  the  little  children  in  His  arms  and  rebukes  His  disciples  for  attempting  to 
prevent  them  from  coming,  because  they  were  keeping  those  to  whom  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  belonged  away  from  Him,  through  whom  alone  there  is  access 
to  heaven.  | 

* “Institutes,”  p.  364.  f “Tracts,”  Yol.  iii,  p.  347. 

} “Comm.  Rom.,”  chap,  v,  p.  17. 

§ Article  by  Dr.  Shedd,  in  New  York  Observer,  May  8,  1890. 

| “Institutes,”  Book  iv,  p.  7. 
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If  a crown  had  been  put  on  His  head  they  would  have  admitted  it  willingly 
and  with  approbation,  for  they  did  not  yet  comprehend  His  actual  office.  But 
they  reckoned  it  unworthy  of  His  character  to  receive  children,  and  their  error 
wanted  not  plausibility  ; for  what  has  the  highest  Prophet  and  the  Son  of  God 
to  do  with  infants?  But  hence  we  learn  that  they  who  judge  of  Christ  accord- 
ing to  the  feeling  of  their  flesh  are  unfair  judges,  for  they  constantly  deprive  Him 
of  His  peculiar  excellencies.  * 

Certainly,  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  not  a trifling  or  empty  sign,  and  the 
prayers  of  Christ  were  not  idly  wasted  in  air.  But  He  could  not  present  the 
infants  solemnly  to  God  without  giving  them  purity.  And  for  what  did  He 
pray  for  them,  but  that  they  might  be  received  into  the  number  of  the  children 
of  God  ? Hence  it  follows  that  they  were  received  by  the  Spirit  to  the  hope  of 
salvation.* 

If  we  insist  on  discussing  the  difference  between  our  Saviour’s  act  and  bap- 
tism, in  how  much  higher  esteem  shall  we  hold  baptism  (by  which  we  testify 
that  infants  are  included  in  the  divine  covenant)  than  the  taking  up,  embracing, 
laying  hands  on  children,  and  praying  over  them,  acts  by  which  Christ,  when 
present,  declares  both  that  they  are  His  and  are  sanctified  by  Him.f 

Now,  by  the  last  of  these  passages,  Calvin  distinctly  admits  that  in 
this  typical  illustration  of  infant  salvation,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  logi- 
cally as  it  was  actually  separate  from  the  baptismal  covenant  and  even 
superior  to  it.  In  other  words,  he  implies  that,  since  Christ  does  not 
baptize  the  little  children,  nor  even  recognize  the  parental  relation  to 
them,  nor  make  any  discrimination  whatever  among  them,  He  there- 
fore embraces  all  infants  alike  in  a universal  benediction  as  heirs  of 
His  spiritual  kingdom. 

In  the  third  place,  Calvin  has  applied  this  doctrine  as  extensively 
as  it  could  be  applied  in  his  day.  He  included  in  its  scope  not  only 
all  covenanted  infants,  both  baptized  and  unbaptized,  but  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  aliens  of  the  Old  Testament  who  had  not  added  their  own 
actual  sin  to  the  sins  of  their  parents ; aliens  of  the  New  Testament 
as  already  embraced  in  the  promise  of  mercy ; alienated  children  of 
unbelievers  who  came  of  a godly  ancestry  and  even  of  Romanists 
whom  he  regarded  as  apostate  from  the  faith. 

By  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  those  who  were  formerly  aliens  are  ingrafted 
into  the  Church.  In  regard  to  the  young,  as  God  comprehends  them  under  the 
covenant,  they  are  no  longer  reputed  aliens,  but  are  heirs  of  grace,  as  we  learn 
from  Peter’s  discourse. X 

When  the  office  of  teaching  was  committed  to  the  disciples  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  baptizing  infants.  Moreover,  I should  like  to  know  why,  when 
the  evangelist  uses  the  term  a>0pwT:ou<;  (which  comprehends  the  whole  human 
race  without  exception)  he  denies  that  infants  are  included. § 

My  censor  asks  whether  baptism  is  to  be  denied  to  a Jew  or  a Turk  if  they 
request  it.  Here  everybody  sees  under  what  gross  hallucination  he  labors  in 
assuming  that  those  are  aliens  to  whom  he  assigns  faith.  What  he  chooses  to 
dream  I cannot  tell.  It  is  absurd  to  use  this  argument  against  me,  who  uniformly 

*“  Comm.  Harmony,”  Vol.  ii,  p.  389.  \ “ Institutes,”  Book  iv,  p.7.  ^ 
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teach  that  by  faith  all  who  were  most  alien  are  united  into  the  family  and  body 
of  Christ.* 

Christ  does  not  there  [John  iii.  36]  speak  of  the  general  guilt  in  which  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam  are  involved,  hut  only  threatens  the  despisers  of  the  Gospel, 
who  proudly  and  contumaciously  spurn  the  grace  which  is  offered  to  them.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  infants.  Every  one  whom  Christ  blesses  is  exempted 
from  the  curse  of  Adam  and  the  wrath  of  God.  Therefore,  seeing  it  is  certain 
that  infants  are  blessed  by  Him,  it  follows  that  they  are  freed  from  death,  f 

As  to  the  children  of  Papists  ....  my  censor  falsely  imagines  that  I regard 
them  as  strangers,  because  they  were  neither  begotten  of  a holy  father  nor  born 
of  a holy  mother.  They  cease  not  to  be  the  children  of  saints,  though  it  be 
necessary  to  go  farther  back  for  their  origin.  God  does  not  stop  at  the  first 
degree,  but  diffuses  the  promise  of  life  to  a thousand  generations.  $ 

Sucli  statements,  though  not  numerous,  are  remarkable  in  the  light 
of  contemporaneous  opinion.  In  an  age  of  sectarian  rancor  and  per- 
secution, long  before  the  Church  had  become  aroused  with  missionary 
zeal,  while  yet  nearlj'  all  Christendom  consigned  unbaptized  children 
to  perdition,  Calvin  applied  to  Jews,  Turks,  infidels  and  heretics  a 
doctrine  of  infant  salvation  which  stands  the  test  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened criticism  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'. 

This  brief  might  be  expanded  indefinitely.  In  view  of  its  argu- 
ments it  maj'  seem  surprising  that  after  the  death  of  Calvin  bodies  of 
Calvinists  should  have  arisen  in  Holland  and  in  Old  and  Xew  England 
who  taught  not  onlj’  the  damnation  of  infants,  but  their  reprobation 
and  perdition  in  terms  which  would  not  now  be  endured  in  a Chris- 
tian assembly.  But  it  was  not  surprising  that  such  teaching  soon 
passed  away  into  a merited  oblivion.  Xor  is  it  surprising  that  at 
length  the  oblivion  became  so  complete  that  consistent  Calvinists,  like 
Lyman  Beecher  and  Charles  Hodge,  could  declare  that  they  never 
knew  a Calvinist  who  held  the  doctrine.  Xot  having  themselves  found 
it  in  the  works  of  Calvin,  they  could  only  treat  it  as  an  invention  of 
sectarian  or  infidel  fancy. 

Mr.  Leek}',  in  his  “ History  of  European  Morals,”  has  said  that  the 
writings  of  Augustine  and  Jonathan  Edwards  on  infant  damnation 
contain  some  of  the  most  inhuman  sentiments  ever  penned  by  man. 
But  in  his  “ History  of  Rationalism"  (p.  307),  he  admits  that  “ Calvin 
was  in  some  respects  more  favorable  to  unbaptized  infants  than  the 
disciples  of  Luther ; for  he  taught  that  the  children  of  believers  were 
undoubtedly  saved ; that  the  intention  to  baptize  was  as  efficacious 
as  the  ceremony ; and  that,  although  infant  baptism  should  be  re- 
tained, the  passage  in  the  discourse  to  Xicodemus,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  universally  applied  to  it,  was  susceptible  of  a different 
interpretation.”  Had  not  Mr.  Lecky  in  the  next  sentence  fallen  into 
the  common  mistake  of  confounding  a “ school  of  Calvin  ” with 
Calvin  himself,  lie  might  have  added  that  the  great  Genevan  reformer 

* “Tracts,”  Vol.  iii,  p.  351.  f “Inst.,”  Book  iv,  p.  380. 
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was  as  far  in  advance  of  Jonathan  Edwards  as  of  Augustine,  and,  in 
fact,  that  he  anticipated  the  most  humane  orthodoxy  of  the  present  day. 

Charles  W.  Shields. 

Princeton  College. 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  MISSIONARIES  TO  CHINA. 

The  Conference  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  of  China  met  in 
Shanghai  on  May  7,  and  was  opened  with  a sermon  by  Dr.  J.  Hudson 
Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  on  “ Christ  Feeding  the  Multi- 
tude.” In  the  afternoon  the  Conference  organized,  and  the  Rev. 
David  Hill,  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Nevius,  D.D.,  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Mission  of  the  TJ.  S.  A., 
were  chosen  joint  Moderators.  The  Conference  was  composed  of  the 
entire  missionary  body  of  China — men  and  women,  of  all  nationalities 
and  all  churches  and  societies,  ordained  and  unordained.  These  all 
with  one  accord  met  in  one  place  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  number  of 
the  names  being  about  450.  Being  thus  constituted,  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  a few  differences  in  the  parliamentary  order  of  the  churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the  adoption  of  a few  general  rules  of 
procedure  suggested  by  the  efficient  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the 
largest  missionary  Conference,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant one,  on  mission  ground  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  ready  for 
action  and  efficient  work.  From  the  opening  to  the  closing  prayer- 
meeting, both  conducted  by  Dr.  Blodget,  of  Pekin,  the  gracious  influ- 
ence and  presence  of  the  Lord  the  Spirit  was  manifest,  and  as  well  the 
business-like  and  practical  character  of  the  body. 

The  Conference  was  itself  surprised,  but  not  daunted,  by  the  many 
important  questions  which  were  thrust  in  its  face  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  programme  provided  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions. While  numerous  important  subjects  which  many  had  in  mind 
were  entirely  omitted,  j-et  it  was  generally  thought  that  too  much 
was  contemplated  for  the  teu  days  of  six  or  seven  hours  each.  To 
relieve  the  stress  of  this,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  had  the 
papers  on  the  various  subjects  printed  beforehand,  and  only  from 
three  to  twenty  minutes  were  allowed  for  their  presentation.  Not- 
withstanding this  economy  of  time,  the  practical  business  pressing 
on  the  Conference  pushed  some  of  the  subjects  into  a merely  nominal 
consideration,  and  the  eleven  days  of  the  programme  proved  too 
little  and  had  to  be  extended  to  fourteen.  Even  then  the  working 
capacity  of  the  Conference  was  strained  to  the  utmost  to  complete  in 
a satisfactory  manner  the  work  before  it.  The  work  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  at  all  except  through  the  method  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  appointing  large  committees  on  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  presented,  such  as  the  Scriptures,  uniform  literature, 
comity  and  division  of  the  field,  and  the  like.  The  great  number  in 
the  assembly  made  it  practicable  to  appoint  large  and  representative 
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committees  on  any  subject,  and  to  secure  a consensus  of  opinion 
practically  representative  of  the  entire  missionary  body  in  China. 

From  these  temporary  and  -working  committees  of  the  Conference, 
there  have  been  constituted  permanent  and  executive  committees  to 
continue  the  work  and  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  Conference.  All 
of  these  may  be  called  committees  on  union,  not  organic  union,  but 
united  and  uniform  effort  in  all  directions.  F or  this  purpose,  a central 
committee,  located  in  Shanghai  and  of  a representative  character,  was 
formed  for  correspondence  and  mutual  intercommunication,  including 
the  arrangements  for  the  next  Conference.  Another  was  formed  for 
seeking  better  understanding  and  relations  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Also  one  on  the  uni  form  it}-  of  our  common  literature.  But 
the  most  important  of  all  are  those  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  subject  elicited  earnest  discussion,  and  has  led  to  the 
establishing  of  several  permanent  committees,  the  formation  and  work 
of  which  insure  the  Conference  historic  and  lasting  importance,  and 
give  to  China  the  sure  promise  of  a uniform  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
after  fort}-  years  of  difference  of  view  and  use  of  several  diverse  versions  ; 
and  this  too  at  a time  when  opinion  was  diverging  rather  than  focus- 
ing. The  general  plan  agreed  upon  in  the  three  committees  on  the 
high  classical  style,  the  easy  book  style,  and  the  colloquial  Mandarin 
was  for  the  Conference  to  appoint  by  nomination  and  ballot  three  ex- 
ecutive committees  of  twelve  members  each,  of  equitable  representa- 
tion (namely,  five  English,  five  American  and  two  German),  who 
should  have  both  the  power  of  selecting  the  translators  and  the  gene- 
ral guidance  of  the  new  versions  in  the  three  several  styles,  all  work- 
ing in  conjunction  in  matters  that  are  necessary  for  securing  a uniform 
Bible  in  the  three  styles.  The  translators  of  each  new  union  version 
were  further  directed  to  use  all  existing  material  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  their  work.  Thus,  without  a dissenting  voice  in  committee 
or  in  the  Conference,  closed  a controversy  of  forty  years.  The 
feeling  of  the  Conference  was  expressed  in  singing  the  long-metre 
doxology,  and  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  in  mutual  con- 
gratulations. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  union  versions,  two  other  measures 
of  importance  were  taken.  By  one,  a committee  of  ten  was  carefully 
selected  by  nomination  and  ballot,  to  annotate  and  briefly  explain  the 
Scriptures  in  unsectarian  notes  for  distribution  in  China ; and  the 
tract  societies  were  requested  to  assist  in  this  endeavor.  By  the  other, 
an  important  and  very  significant  permanent  committee  was  charged 
with  the  colloquial  versions  in  the  various  dialects  and  in  the  Mandarin 
district,  in  the  Romanized,  with  a view  to  the  introduction  throughout 
the  empire  of  the  Bible  and  literature  in  a Romanized  form. 

The  Conference,  in  presenting  to  the  Christian  world  a summary  of 
the  work  they  represent,  the  results  of  three-quarters  of  a century  of 
missionary  effort,  is  conscious  of  how  inadequately  it  represents  the 
influences  actually  at  work.  Therefore  the  indulgence  as  well  as  the 
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careful  consideration  of  all  is  begged  for  the  following  summary  of 
statistics  : 


Foreign  Missionaries:  . 


^ Men, 

Wives, 

• Single  Women,  . 
Total, 


Native  Helpers:  . 


Medical  Work: 


Churches: 


Bible  Distribution,  1389: 


{Ordained  Ministers, 
Unordained  Ministers, 
Female  Helpers,  . 
f Hospitals, 

J Dispensaries, 

1 Patients  (1889), 
f Organized,  . 
j Wholly  Self-supporting,  . 

) One-half  Self-supporting,.  . 

One-quarter  Self-supporting, 
r Bibles,  .... 
| New  Testaments, 

1 Portions 


589 

390 

316 

1295 

209 

1260 

180 

61 

43 

348,439 

520 

94 

22 

27 

. 1,454 

22,402 
642,131 


L Total, 

Communicants,  .... 
Pupils  in  Schools,  .... 
Contribution  by  native  Christians, 


665,987 
37,287 
16,816 
$36,884  54 


In  view  of  these  gleanings,  and  impelled  by  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
field,  the  Conference  united  in  several  earnest  appeals  to  the  whole 
Protestant  world  for  more  laborers.  First,  the  Conference  united 
with  their  women  missionaries  in  their  earnest  and  heart-searching 
appeal  to  their  sisters  in  all  Christian  countries ; secondly,  an  earnest 
appeal  was  made  for  more  lay  and  medical  missionaries  ; thirdly,  a like 
emphatic  appeal  was  made  for  ordained  missionaries  of  the  highest 
gifts  and  preparation  ; and,  fourthly,  a loud  cry  was  uttered  enforcing 
the  last  two  appeals,  and  calling,  in  good  faith  and  hope,  for  1000 
male  missionaries  during  the  coming  five  years.  All  these  appeals 
are  to  be  presented  and  enforced  in  all  legitimate  w7a3-s  on  the  notice 
and  conscience  of  the  Protestant  world,  on  the  ground  that  at  present 
a sufficient  native  agency  is  not  at  hand  and  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  China  alone  is  a great 
deep,  and  will  tax  all  the  evangelistic  power  of  all  the  churches  of 
Protestantism  in  their  most  earnest  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  last 
command  of  our  Lord. 

A most  significant  result  of  the  Conference,  and  one  especially  in- 
teresting to  Presbyterians,  is  that  by  previous  arrangement  the  seven 
Presbyterian  bodies  working  in  China,  through  their  delegates,  agreed 
on  a basis  of  union.  Two  of  them,  on  account  of  geographical  and 
linguistic  difficulties,  left  it  to  the  other  five  to  adopt  a doctrinal  basis. 
The  Westminster  Standards,  together  with  the  Nicene  and  Apostolic 
creeds,  were  accepted  as  this  basis.  This  is  to  be  handed  down  to 
the  several  courts  represented  to  be  passed  upon,  though  of  the 
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acceptance  of  it  there  does  not  seem  anj-  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  not 
doubted  among  us  that  for  our  -work  here  the  truth  of  God  in  its 
historic  formulas  has  not  lost  its  working  power  among  the  heathen. 

This  is  but  a single  instance  of  the  opportunity  given  by  the  Con- 
ference to  all  in  China  in  any  special  line  of  work,  as  well  as  to  all 
brauches  of  any  one  church,  to  meet  and  consider  how  and  by  what 
cooperation  their  work  might  be  advanced.  So,  unions  were  inaugu- 
rated, societies  formed,  and  our  medical  society,  especial^,  took  the 
opportunit}7  of  holding  a conference  of  three  days  on  their  own  spe- 
cial work.  The  impulses  which  will  be  given  to  all  departments  of  our 
work  by  such  meetings  and  associations  cannot  be  overestimated  ; and 
all  this,  aside  from  the  main  work  of  the  united  Conference. 

It  will  be  seen  from  even  so  brief  a review  of  this  great  meeting 
that  it  was,  as  stated  in  the  beginning,  a practical  and  working  Con- 
ference ; and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  immense  amount  of  work  done,  that 
it  vindicates  its  claims  for  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  important 
gatherings  of  modern  times.  The  silent  and  subduing  influence  of 
God’s  Spirit  was  remarked  and  felt  by  all,  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
and  Christian  regard  for  the  rights  and  conscientious  convictions  of 
all  was  prominent  throughout,  and,  without  this,  so  large  and  promis- 
cuous a body  could  not  have  come  together,  or  reached  such  unani- 
mous conclusions.  It  is  believed  that  as  much  formal  union  was 
accomplished  by  the  united  body  as  could  be,  and  even  as  is  desirable  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  and  the  work.  And  from  this  high 
and  spiritually  united  platform  have  gone  forth  influences  which  can- 
not be  foreseen  or  estimated  by  the  most  sagacious  ; the  complete 
results,  in  all  directions,  will  be  only  known  in  that  general  assembly 
where  we  shall  all  sit  down  with  Him  in  His  kingdom. 

Charles  Leaman. 

Nanking,  China. 


SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

The  International  Convention  is  regarded  as  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  Sunday-school  world.  It  meets  triennially,  and  is  constituted  of 
delegates  from  the  several  States  and  territories  of  this  Union,  and 
from  the  provinces  of  British  America.  There  are,  also,  usually  pres- 
ent at  its  meetings  accredited  visitors  from  Great  Britain,  and  from 
several  countries  of  Europe,  and  from  foreign  mission  fields.  The 
method  of  representation  is  not  b}r  denominations,  nor  bjr  societies, 
but  by  the  Sundaj'-school  Association  (a  purely  voluntary  organiza- 
tion) of  each  State,  territory  and  province.  In  no  sense  is  this  Con- 
vention an  ecclesiastical  body,  or  composed  of  representatives  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  Its  decisions,  therefore,  have  no  authority 
except  their  own  inherent  worth  and  wisdom.  In  many  respects 
it  is  the  most  ecumenical  council  in  the  world,  and  is  a practical  de- 
monstration of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a federation  of  all 
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Christian  evangelical  churches,  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  every  creature.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  24-27,  1890,  was 
held  the  sixth  of  these  Conventions.  But  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  National  Sunday-school  Convention,  the  predecessor 
of  the  International  Convention,  has  held  meetings  ever  since  1857. 

The  reviewer  cannot  even  glance  at  the  usual  number  of  long  and 
strong  reports  from  the  several  committees  of  this  Convention,  much 
less  describe  the  eloquence,  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  orators 
upon  its  platform.  He  can  only  deal  with  two  questions  of  paramount 
importance,  which  were  specially  characteristic  of  an  International 
Sunday-school  Convention. 

The  Appointment  of  the  New  Lesson  Committee. — It  would  not  be  far 
out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the  International  system  of  uniform  lessons 
for  Sabbath-schools,  is  the  real  bond  of  union  which  holds  together 
this  International  Convention,  and  is  the  reason  for  its  existence. 
Its  principle  is  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  in  its  own  order.  Other 
principles  of  study  were  suggested  ; as  the  study  of  the  Bible  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  creeds,  catechisms  and  confessions  of  the 
churches ; another  was  the  study  of  the  ethics  of  the  Scriptures  ; an- 
other was  to  take  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  theme  of  the  entire 
Bible,  studying  Him  in  history,  prophecy,  in  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  the  system  adopted,  and  thus  far  adhered 
to,  was  the  simple  study  of  the  Bible,  as  given  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spii’it. 
This  system  of  uniform  lessons  was  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
vention in  1872,  and  was  set  in  operation  January  1,1873.  It  has 
greatly  stimulated  Bible  study,  it  has  aided  the  teacher,  it  enables  the 
pastor  to  guide  the  teaching  of  his  school,  it  furnishes  the  parent  at 
home  with  a system  of  Bible  instruction,  it  unifies  the  teaching  of  the 
school,  it  furnishes  the  pastor  with  the  themes  for  series  of  sermons  or 
lectures.  Sabbath-school  conventions  and  institutes  are  by  it  made 
more  profitable.  It  has  promoted  unit}'  among  all  Christians. 

This  sixth  Convention  had  the  responsibility  of  appointing  a new 
Lesson  Committee  to  select  Biblical  passages  for  the  study  of  the 
years  1894  to  1900.  In  our  judgment,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  on  the  Executive’s  Report,  erred  in 
endeavoring  to  limit  the  number  of  the  Lesson  Committee,  by  a cast- 
iron  rule,  to  the  old  number,  fourteen.  We  suppose  that  there  is  no 
mysterious  value  in  that  particular  number.  But  the  attempt  to  pass 
this  rule  was  defeated  with  considerable  unanimity  by  the  Conven- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  several  large  denominations,  such  as  the 
Reformed  (Dutch  and  German)  United  Presbyterian,  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Canada,  etc. , were  not  represented.  But  the  will  of 
the  Convention  was,  after  all,  defeated,  and  the  only  additional  mem- 
ber appointed  upon  the  Committee  was  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr,  D.D., 
President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  only  other  change  in  the  Committee  was  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Tyler,  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Erret,  deceased. 
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The  reappointment  of  the  members  of  the  old  Committee,  which  is 
made  up  of  such  men  as  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
of  New  York;  Vice-Chancellor  Blake,  of  Toronto;  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
Rev.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  etc.,  was  emi- 
nently deserved.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  the  honor  of  being  the  originator  of 
the  International  lesson  system,  whilst  Bishop  Vincent  was  its  earliest 
and  most  powerful  advocate. 

Temperance  Lessons. — The  only  other  issue  which  we  can  notice,  at 
this  time,  was  : Should  the  International  Convention  instruct  the  Les- 
son Committee  to  introduce  into  the  uniform  system  of  lessons,  dis- 
tinctively temperance  lessons,  or  such  selections  from  the  Scripture 
as  are  supposed  to  bear  on  temperance  ? It  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  Review  that,  for  many  years,  some  advocates  of  tem- 
perance, led  by  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  have 
been  carrying  on  an  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  insertion  into  the  Les- 
son system  of  a distinctively  Temperance  Lesson  from  the  Bible  four 
times  a year,  or  once  in  every  quarter.  Former  Conventions  yielded 
to  this  pressure  so  far  as  to  decide  to  recommend  that  the  thirteenth 
Sabbath  of  each  quarter  should  have  an  optional  lesson — that  is, 
each  school  should  decide  whether  it  should  have  on  that  Sabbath  a 
review,  a temperance  or  a missionary  lesson.  But  many  temperance 
workers  were  not  satisfied  with  this  concession.  They  induced 
several  State  Conventions  to  petition  the  International  Convention 
to  instruct  the  Lesson  Committee  to  give  a Temperance  Lesson 
on  a Sabbath  other  than  Review  Sabbath,  once  every  three  months. 
Fair  play,  and  full  opportunity  to  speak,  were  given  to  the  advocates 
of  this  policy.  To  Miss  Francis  E.  Willard  was  granted  the  floor 
of  the  Convention  for  half  an  hour,  while  she  argued  for  it.  Her 
arguments  were  such  as  these  : Several  of  the  leaders  most  prominent 
in  Sabbath-school  work,  several  State  Conventions  and  societies,  have 
earnestly  prayed  the  International  Convention  to  take  this  action  ; 
what  the  Church  needs  to-day,  to  meet  the  hindrances  and  perils 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Christianity  by  intemperance,  is  not  a new  Bible, 
but  the  more  thorough  application  of  the  old  Bible  to  the  eradication  of 
intemperance  ; pagan  and  Mohammedan  boys  are  more  fully  instructed 
about  temperance  out  of  the  sacred  books  of  their  religion,  than  are 
the  children  of  this  land  out  of  the  Bible ; experience  has  shown  that 
the  Review  and  Missionary  Lessons  crowd  out  those  of  Temperance, 
if  they  are  made  simply  optional ; the  organic  system  of  the  lessons 
of  the  Sabbath-school  should  be  used  more  effectually  on  the  side 
of  temperance  teaching ; the  teaching  of  Bible  temperance  in  the 
Sunday-schools  would  powerfully  supplement  the  scientific  teaching 
of  temperance  now  universally  given  in  the  public  schools ; if  four 
positive  temperance  lessons  each  year  were  appointed,  the  lesson 
makers  of  the  several  denominations  would  furnish  the  necessary  aids 
in  their  periodicals;  this  movement  was  popular;  the  decision  of  this 
Convention  to  grant  this  petition  would  make  a better  understanding 
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between  the  masses  and  the  classes.  Of  course,  she  could  not  forbear 
touching  on  the  old  days  when  good  ministers  freely  drank  at  ordi- 
nation dinners,  and  in  making  pastoral  visits.  ' Her  appeal  in  behalf  of 
women  and  children,  against  intemperance  was  pathetic,  and  the 
address  was  keen  and  humorous,  and  was  rewarded  with  applause. 
Miss  Willard  was  seconded  and  aided  by  several  able  parliamenta- 
rians and  debaters,  and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  set  before  the 
readers  of  this  Review  how  strong  was  the  pressure  to  give  way  to 
this  movement  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  ill  advised. 

But  the  practical,  hard-headed  men  of  the  Convention  withstood 
this  pressure.  The  considerations  which  they  urged  against  the 
movement  were  such  as  these:  The  arbitrary  selection  of  Bibli- 
cal passages,  not  occurring  in  the  consecutive  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  contrary  to  the  plan  of  the  International  system  of  lessons ; if  the 
plan  of  the  International  lessons  is  infringed  upon  by  temperance  les- 
sons, soon  other  reforms  and  lessons  concerning  other  duties,  will  be 
demanded ; all  Bible  lessons  are  temperance  lessons,  and  the  teaching 
of  Christianity  includes  in  it  all  the  graces  and  duties  ; the  best  method 
of  teaching  temperance  is  the  teaching  of  the  complete  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  best  speeches  made  against  the  regu- 
lar insertion  of  distinctively  temperance  lessons  was  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reynolds,  who  was  President  of  the  International  Convention  of 
1887.  He  reminded  the  Convention  that  all  Christian  teachers  of  the 
Bible  in  Sunday-schools  were  necessarily  teachers  of  temperance.  If 
one  exclusive  Sabbath  is  taken  every  quarter  for  temperance,  why 
not  another  for  Sabbath  observance?  Another,  for  a lesson  against 
the  social  evil?  Another,  for  Christian  giving?  Thus  all  system 
would  be  broken  up  into  mere  scraps.  “ What  this  country  is  suf- 
fering for  is  conversions.”  By  these  and  other  such  arguments,  the 
Convention  was  brought  to  take  the  following  conservative  action. 
We  give  it  substantially  and  not  in  the  language  of  the  resolutions. 
“ Wherever  in  the  course  of  consecutive  study  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
lesson  occurs  which  bears  on  temperance,  it  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Lesson  Committee.  Two  such  lessons  appear  in  the  chosen  passages 
for  the  year  1892.  The  thirteenth  Sabbath  of  each  quarter  is  to  have 
an  optional  lesson,  either  missionary  or  temperance,  or  — . The 
twelfth  Sabbath  is  exclusively  kept  for  the  review  of  the  previous 
eleven  lessons.  For  the  Sabbath  near  to  Christmas  and  for  Easter,  op- 
tional lessons,  appropriate  to  those  festivals,  shall  be  designated  to  be 
used  by  any  Sunda}*-school  so  choosing,  in  lieu  of  the  regular  lesson.” 

James  A.  Worden. 


Philadelphia. 
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THE  REV.  RANSOM  BETHUNE  WELCH,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Ransom  Bethune  Welch  was  born  in  Greenville,  N.  Y.,  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  January,  1824,  the  youngest  of  the  fourteen  children  of 
John  and  Esther  Welch.  John  Welch  was  a farmer.  It  is  a tradition 
among  their  old  neighbors  that  he  was  noted  for  his  refined  manners 
and  gentlemanly  tastes,  his  wife  for  her  thrift  and  industry,  and  both 
for  their  personal  piety  and  interest  in  religious  affairs.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  large  American  families  of  that  generation,  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  they  came  to  have  households  of  their  own, 
became  widely  scattered,  several  of  them  moving  to  the  more  newly 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  If  they  were  less  intimate  one  with 
another  than  they  would  have  been  in  different  circumstances,  they 
none  the  less  rejoiced  in  the  consciousness  that  wherever  one  of  the 
family  went,  that  neighborhood  gained  a good  citizen.  Ransom  B. 
Welch  prepared  for  college  partly  at  the  district  school  and  partly  at 
the  Greenville  Academy.  It  was  his  recollection  afterwards  that  his 
strongest  early  religious  impressions  came  through  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible,  with  prayer,  at  the  opening  of  the  district  school  which 
he  attended.  The  teacher  was  then  a plain  woman  named  Thankful 
Smith.  In  school  and  academy,  he  had  a local  reputation  as  “ the 
best  scholar.”  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  taught,  with  great  success,  a 
large  district  school,  in  which  were  many  pupils  older  than  himself. 

He  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1846.  Afterwards  he  taught 
in  a private  school  in  Red  Hook,  and  later  in  Jonesville  Academy, 
Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.  This  was  then  a large  and  prosperous  school. 
For  a part  of  the  time,  he  was  associate  principal  with  the  Rev.  John 
Bannard,  his  college  classmate.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  he  went  to 
New  York  city  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  There  he  united  with  the  Bleecker  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason. 
Changing  his  plans,  however,  he  entered  Andover  Seminary,  where  he 
took  the  Junior  and  Middle  years,  1848-50.  Then  he,  with  one  or  two 
other  Andover  men,  went  to  Auburn,  where  Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok 
was  Professor  of  Theology.  There  Mr.  Welch  repeated  the  Middle 
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year  of  the  course,  and  took  the  Senior  year,  graduating  in  1852.  The 
Auburn  class  to  which  he  belonged  was  a brilliant  one.  I have  not 
the  list  before  me,  but  it  included  one  or  two  other  college  presidents, 
besides  Dr.  Seetye,  of  Amherst.  Two  members,  Eells  and  Morris, 
have  been  Moderators  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Dr.  N. 
G.  Clark  of  Boston  is  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Of  professors 
in  theological  seminaries  there  wrere  Welch,  Eells,  Morris,  Herrick, 
Donelson,  and  perhaps  others.  They  are  a set  of  men  -who,  through 
life,  have  maintained  their  attachment  for  one  another  and  their  loy- 
alty to  the  memories  of  their  seminary  life. 

While  in  the  seminaiy,  Mr.  Welch  became  a licentiate  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Onondaga.  On  graduating  he  took  charge  of  what  is  now 
the  Congregational  church  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which  was  then  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery.  But  his  lungs  were  weak,  the  lake  winds 
were  strong,  and  the  confinement  of  the  study  taxed  him  severely. 
During  the  years  1853  and  1854,  he  made,  on  horseback,  a southern 
tour  as  colporter  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  tour  was  quite 
remarkably  successful,  and  he  was  strongly  urged  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Society.  But  he  had  regained  his  health,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  work  of  the  pastorate.  In  December,  1854,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  Classis  at  Gilboa,  N.  Y.  After  two  years  of  service 
here  he  was  called  to  the  church  at  Catskill,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  During  this  period  he  was  known  locally  as  a preacher  whom 
it  was  worth  a drive  of  many  miles  to  hear,  but  his  great  success  was 
in  pastoral  work.  In  Catskill  there  was  a very  large  ingathering, 
followed  by  a state  of  things  in  which  additions  were  made  to  the 
church  at  every  communion.  During  this  time  of  great  religious 
interest  the  pastor  had  no  evangelist  or  other  ministerial  helper.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy,  hold- 
ing many  special  services,  encouraging  inquirers,  caring  for  converts, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  required  from  a pastor.  As  the 
result  of  this  strain  he  broke  down  in  health.  He  had  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Upon  partially  recov- 
ering his  health  he  went  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and 
writing  many  letters  of  travel  that  were  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald , the  Tribune , the  Christian  Intelligencer , the  Independent , 
the  Observer , the  Evangelist  and  other  papers.  On  his  return  from 
Europe  he  again  undertook  pastoral  work,  this  time  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Albion,  N.  Y.  But  after  a few  months  it  became 
evident  that  his  health  was  not  sufficiently  established  and  he  resigned, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  people,  who  had  become  greatly  attached  to 
him.  The  fifth  of  June,  1861,  Mr.  Welch  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia 
G.  Kennedy,  of  Clifton  Park,  N.  Y.  At  Clifton  Park  he  resided  for 
the  next  five  years,  doing  such  work  as  his  health  permitted  him  to 
do.  During  this  time  he  read  broadly,  traveled  much  in  the  United 
States  and  contributed  many  articles  to  journals,  magazines  and 
quarterlies. 
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In  1866,  when  his  classmate,  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  was  called  from  his 
chair  in  Union  College  to  become  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Mr. 
Welch  succeeded  him  at  Schenectady  as  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature.  In  this  position  he  remained  till  1876,  when 
he  became  professor  in  Auburn  Seminary.  While  at  Union  College 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Rutgers  College  in  1868,  and  the 
same  degree  the  same  3-ear  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  1872,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Maiyville  Col- 
lege. While  in  this  chair  he  continued  to  write  and  publish  literal 
articles  on  various  subjects,  but  his  attention  was  also  called  to  graver 
themes.  Four  articles  on  “ The  Greek  Church  ” appeared  in  several 
numbers  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review , from  Jul\-,  1865,  to  Jan- 
uarj-,  1867.  After  Dr.  Hickok  left  the  college,  the  teaching  of  meta- 
ply-sics  devolved  upon  Dr.  Welch.  In  1874,  the  American  Church 
Review  published  his  article  on  “'Periods  of  Transition  in  English 
History.”  The  same  3-ear,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  Con- 
vocation at  Albany  appeared  an  elaborate  paper  from  him  on  “ The 
Modern  Theory  of  Forces.”  “The  Hereditary  Interests  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  all  Forms  of  Education  ” was  the  topic 
treated  b3’  him  as  one  of  the  Centennial  Discourses  in  the  interests 
of  that  Church,  published  in  1876.  His  book,  “Faith  and  Modern 
Thought,”  was  first  published  in  1876,  but  it  was  large^-  made  up  of 
articles  that  had  appeared  a 3rear  or  more  earlier  in  several  different 
reviews. 

Work  of  this  kind  attracted  attention  to  the  man.  While  not  a 
professed  theologian,  he  was  engaged  in  investigations  that  covered  a 
large  part  of  the  tract  belonging  to  theological  science.  When  the 
Chair  of  Christian  Theolog3-  in  Auburn  Theological  Semina^-  became 
vacant  in  1876,  b3'  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Edwin  Hall,  negotiations 
were  opened  with  Dr.  Welch,  which  resulted  in  his  becoming  Professor 
of  Theolog3'  in  Auburn.  His  work  there  actually  began  in  January, 
1877.  This  change  of  work  involved  a change  in  his  ecclesiastical 
connections.  After  twent3'-three  3-ears  in  the  ministiy  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  he  now  came  to  the  Presb3rter3'  of  Ca3Tuga. 
His  position  in  the  Presb3-terian  Chui'cli  soon  became  marked.  In 
1881,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  as  the  representative  of  the 
Faculty  of  Auburn  in  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Review. 
When  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  was  started,  he 
became  one  of  its  associate  editors.  His  contributions  to  these  reviews 
were  important.  In  1884,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Church 
to  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  and  he  was  again 
a delegate  when  the  Alliance  met  in  London  in  1888.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly’s  committee  to  revise  the  proof-texts  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Organic  Unit3'of  the  Christian  Church.  As  Chairman  of  the  Ca3ruga 
Presbytery’s  Committee  on  Revision  he,  together  with  Dr.  E.  P. 
Sprague,  of  Auburn,  took  the  principal  share  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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elaborate  report  made  by  that  Presbytery.  His  services  to  the  Pres: 
byterian  Church  have  not  severed  him  from  the  Church  at  large.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  Princeton  Review , the  Homiletic  Review , the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Student , and  other  periodicals.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  World’s  Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Berlin  in 
1884,  and  to  the  Missionary  Conference  in  London  in  1888.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Victoria  Institute  and  a very  active  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Philosophy. 

His  theological  position  was  rather  that  of  the  consensus  of  the 
creeds  of  the  Reformed  churches  than  that  of  the  Westminster  Stand- 
ards taken  by  themselves.  While  in  college,  he  inclined  to  Unitarian 
views,  but  after  much  reading  and  study  he  became  a thoroughly 
grounded  Trinitarian.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  better  qualified, 
through  these  experiences,  for  helping  others  in  certain  lines  of  think- 
ing. It  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  him  when  any  one  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  weakened  on  points  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

What  with  committee  work,  editorial  work  and  work  for  publication, 
in  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  his  chair,  the  last  year  of  the  life 
of  Hr.  Welch  was  a very  busy  year.  It  was  also  a year  of  bodily 
weakness  and  suffering.  But  with  the  exception  of  himself  and  a 
very  few  friends  no  one  knew  that  organic  disease  was  rapidly 
exhausting  him.  At  the  opening  of  the  vacation  he  went  with  Mrs. 
Welch  to  Healing  Spring,  Ya.  There  he  breathed  his  last,  June  29, 
1890.  His  remains  rest  near  those  of  his  predecessors,  Richards  and 
Hall,  a little  west  of  the  old  Fort  Allegan  earthwork  in  Fort  Hill 
cemetery,  Auburn. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  characterize  the  person 
or  work  of  Dr.  Welch,  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  of  criticism.  It 
is  enough  simply  to  state  the  facts.  Very  many  tributes  have  been 
published,  showing  with  what  tenderness  and  appreciation  he  is  remem- 
bered by  those  who  have  been  connected  with  him  as  parishioners, 
students,  associates  in  professional  life,  companions  in  travel.  We 
who  were  his  colleagues  in  Auburn  Seminary  esteemed  him  for  the 
sterling  worth  we  found  in  him,  loved  him  for  the  genial  good  fellow- 
ship that  marked  our  relations  with  him,  and  shall  especially  miss 
him  from  our  accustomed  places  of  work  and  from  the  home  which 
he  and  his  honored  wife  made  so  delightful. 

Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Auburn. 
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THE  GENERAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN 

AMERICA. 

This  body  met  at  Asburv  Park,  N.  J. , on  the  fourth  day  of  June 
last,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  twelfth.  The  Rev.  J.  Romeyn 
Berry,  D.D.,  was  made  President.  A large  number  of  ministers  and 
elders  was  present  at  the  beginning,  and  the  enrollment  reached  one 
hundred  and  sevent3r-five.  The  accommodations  provided  for  the 
body  were  ample  and  convenient,  and  the  fresh  air  b}r  the  sea  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  The  nearness  of  the  place  to  the  centre  of  the 
denomination  facilitated  the  success  of  Ladies’  Day;  and  “the 
blessed  women,”  as  they  are  justly  called,  assembled  in  great  numbers 
and  had  some  delightful  and  serviceable  meetings. 

The  Report  on  Foreign  Missions  stated  that  the  financial  year  had 
begun  with  a debt  of  over  $23,000,  which  largely  increased  during 
the  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  and  by  the  1st  of  November  had 
reached  such  an  amount  as  led  the  Board  seriously  to  consider  the 
question  of  relinquishing  one  of  the  three  missions  (India,  China  or 
Japan);  but  before  doing  this  a temperate  but  earnest  appeal  was 
made  to  the  people  at  large.  Immediately  there  came  a liberal  response 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  the  year  closed  with  all  its 
expenditures  met  and  a reduction  of  over  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
the  debt  with  which  it  began.  The  total  receipts  were  $117,890,  a 
sum  larger  than  had  been  received  in  any  previous  twelve-month.  No 
special  work  of  grace  was  mentioned,  but  a general  advance  in  mission, 
hospital  and  zenana  work,  and  in  self-support,  the  contributions  of 
the  native  churches  reaching  $8000.  The  Domestic  Board  reported 
an  income  of  $64,000  (including  both  the  Missionary  and  the  Church 
Building  departments),  which  also  is  larger  than  the  receipts  of  any 
previous  year.  A good  deal  of  aggressive  work  has  been  done,  and 
the  growth,  although  not  rapid,  is  substantial  and  sure.  Hope  Col- 
lege and  Seminary  in  Michigan,  and  the  Northwestern  Academy  in 
Iowa,  although  hampered  63-  deficienc3r  of  funds,  by  their  fruits  vindi- 
cate their  right  to  live. 

Hitherto  the  Boards  and  officers  of  the  Synod  have  been  accommo- 
dated in  the  rented  building  in  New  York,  oftentimes  in  a disagree- 
able street  and  with  unpleasant  surroundings.  To  escape  this  diffi- 
culty, a large  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  seek  a proper 
site  with  a suitable  edifice,  and  provide  for  the  purchase  of  a perma- 
nent Church  Home.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  will  be  a 
great  gratification  not  onl3’  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Boards, 
but  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  meet  them.  Another  matter  of  inter- 
est was  the  sanction  of  a new  hymn  book.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Church  requires  that  no  psalmody  be  used  in  public  worship  without 
the  approval  of  the  General  S3'nod,  and  although  some,  who  ought  to 
set  a better  example,  openly  and  inexcusabty  violate  this  rule,  3'et  it 
is  generally  observed  b3T  the  great  bod3'  of  ministers  and  churches. 
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In  order  to  reward  this  obedience,  the  Synod  through  the  century  since 
1793  has  from  time  to  time  caused  to  be  prepared  a succession  of 
hymnals  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  hymnology  and 
the  improvement  of  sacred  music.  In  this  way  the}’-  meet  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  defeat  the  projects 
of  the  voluntary  compilers  of  hymns  and  music  who,  like  the  old  traf- 
fickers in  the  temple  area,  court  its  sanction  for  their  wares  as  a mat- 
ter of  merchandise.  The  new  volume  will,  it  is  supposed,  combine  the 
best  of  the  old  and  the  new  hymns,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
music,  which,  instead  of  jingling  ditties  without  character  or  expres- 
sion, will  offer  music,  whether  old  or  new,  such  as  becomes  the  sanc- 
tuary. Many  of  the  tunes  have  been  derived  from  modern  English 
sources,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  be  a very  acceptable  addition  to  the 
music  of  the  Church. 

A measure  was  consummated  at  this  Synod  which  had  been  under 
consideration  for  several  years,  and  which  promises  to  have  very  wide- 
spread and  enduring  results.  This  was  union  with  the  (German) 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  two  bodies  had  been 
once  closely  united,  for  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  German  Reformed 
received  all  their  ministers  through  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  But 
in  process  of  time  they  drifted  widely  apart,  although  alike  in  polity 
and  usage  and  doctrine,  and  also  in  so  far  as  both  recognized  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  as  a standard.  In  1887,  a joint  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Triennial  Synod  on  one  side  and  the  General  Synod 
on  the  other,  to  meet  and  consider  the  matter.  They  did  so  again 
and  again,  at  one  time  holding  a large  conference  in  Philadelphia  of 
ministers  and  elders  from  both  Churches.  Meantime  the  matter  was 
discussed  with  interest  in  various  circles  public  and  private.  As  the 
Triennial  Synod  did  not  meet  until  this  year,  no  conclusion  could  be 
reached  hitherto.  But  the  joint  committee  met  the  one  body  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  May,  and  the  other  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  in  June 
last,  and  submitted  the  result  to  which  they  had  come.  This  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  insuperable  obstacles  of  a legal  kind  to  an 
organic  union  or  fusion  of  the  two  bodies,  and  hence  they  proposed 
a federal  union  by  the  constitution  of  a new  judicatory,  composed  of 
delegates  from  each  of  the  Churches,  which  should  have  ultimate 
authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  new  missions, 
domestic  and  foreign,  of  new  educational  institutions  of  the  superior 
grades,  and  of  religious  publications,  but  should  not  interfere  with 
any  of  these  as  they  now  exist  save  in  the  way  of  advice.  The  auto- 
nomy, creed,  cultus  and  property  of  each  body  was  to  be  held  intact, 
and  each  to  have  its  due  representation  in  the  government  of  tiie 
United  Church.  The  details  of  this  plan,  if  it  should  be  accepted, 
were  to  be  formulated  by  a large  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
respective  parties.  The  report  of  the  joint  committee  was  accepted 
and  adopted  by  both  Churches,  by  the  German  with  entire  unanimity, 
and  by  the  Dutch  in  almost  the  same  way,  there  being  but  five  dissen- 
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tients.  The  requisite  special  commission  has  been  appointed,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the}'  will  proceed  to  elaborate  the  whole  scheme  so 
that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  next  General  Synod  and  also  to  a 
special  session  of  the  Triennial  Synod  to  be  called  for  the  purpose. 
The  year  1891  therefore  should  witness  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  starting  out  of  the  Reformed  Churches  thus  federally 
united  on  a new  career. 

This  matter  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  but  to  all  other  bodies  of  like  faith  and  order. 
It  is  the  first  practical  application  of  the  federative  principle  as  an 
external  bond  of  union  between  Churches  separated  only  by  origin  and 
history,  while  a unit  in  all  essentials.  As  such,  the  experiment  will 
be  viewed  with  deep  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety,  by  all  on  either  side 
of  the  ocean  who  long  to  see  a feasible  method  of  escaping  the  fric- 
tion and  other  evils  springing  from  rival  organizations  in  the  same 
field.  If  it  succeeds,  if  autonomy  and  federal  union  are  found  to  be 
mutually  consistent,  if  there  is  a gain  in  numbers,  force  and  influence 
without  any  corresponding  loss,  if  efficiency  is  promoted  and  not 
weakened,  there  will  be  a very  powerful  inducement  to  all  the  bodies 
similarly  situated  to  enter  into  the  same  sort  of  relation.  A heavy 
responsibility  seems  to  devolve  upon  the  commission,  the  origin  of 
which  has  just  been  detailed.  If  they  succeed  in  devising  a managea- 
ble system,  one  that  will  prove  active  and  useful,  and  yet  not  encroach 
upon  the  just  province  of  either  party  in  its  separate  capacity,  they 
will  render  a signal  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  union.  And  if 
they  fail  it  will  be  a heavy  discouragement  to  all  similar  undertakings, 
and  a damper  upon  the  bright  and  cheerful  hopes  which  many  now 
fondly  cherish  of  a combination  which,  while  leaving  each  particular 
star  to  shine  in  its  own  sphere,  will  gather  all  into  one  lustrous  galaxy 
illumining  the  whole  heaven  with  its  brilliancy.  But  we  hope  for  and 
anticipate  a successful  result,  one  that  will  show  that  federation  is  a 
real  working  principle,  and  will  thus  contribute  to  remove  the  friction 
and  rivalry  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  scandal  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom. 

Another  matter  which  consumed  much  of  the  Synod’s  time  and  ex- 
cited considerable  feeling  was  the  Third  Church  of  Philadelphia.  This 
body  was  left  some  years  ago  without  a house  of  worship,  but  with  a 
I’esiduum  of  means  in  cash,  and  two  parties  claimed  to  be  the  consis- 
tory, one  of  them  including  the  treasurer  and  the  possession  of  the 
funds.  The  case  was  regularly  tried  and  went  through  all  the  courts, 
the  Particular  Synod  unanimously  and  the  General  Synod  by  an  im- 
mense majority  deciding  for  the  party  which  did  not  have  the  treas- 
urer. According  to  all  reason  and  propriety,  this  should  have  ended 
the  case,  but  it  did  not.  The  treasurer  declined  to  pay  over  to  the 
successful  party  the  funds,  and  when  sued  at  law  resisted  by  all  possi- 
ble means.  When  at  last,  in  1889,  he  was  hard  pressed,  he  appealed 
anew  to  the  General  Synod,  claiming  that  new  evidence  had  been 
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discovered  showing  that  the  decision  made  in  1886  was  wrong.  The 
Synod , instead  of  opening  the  matter  afresh  and  coming  to  a judicial 
determination,  after  due  notice  and  hearing  both  parties,  referred  the 
application  to  a committee,  and,  on  its  report,  formally  rescinded  the 
decision  of  1886!  This  high-handed  and  unprecedented  measure 
awakened  deep  interest,  and  when  the  question  came  up  this  year, 
after  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  by  a majority  (as  is  sup- 
posed) of  two-thirds,  that  the  action  of  last  year  u has  been  entirely 
inoperative  from  the  time  of  its  adoption.”  This  proceeding  is  wor- 
thy of  all  commendation.  It  is  not  a matter  of  very  great  moment 
who  has  a certain  amount  of  disputed  church  funds  ; but  it  is  a matter 
of  the  last  importance  that  a judicial  decision  should  never  be  reversed 
except  by  a judicial  procedure,  conducted  with  all  the  ordinary  forms 
and  safeguards.  Any  other  course  leaves  the  dearest  interests  of 
individuals  or  churches  at  the  mercy  of  an  accidental  majority  in  the 
Synod.  One  of  the  features  of  this  case  which  deserved  far  more 
notice  than  it  received,  is  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  referred  to  re- 
sorted to  the  civil  law  to  hinder  a decision  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
court  from  being  carried  into  effect.  This  was  contumacy  of  the  most 
aggravated  and  inexcusable  kind,  and  should  have  been  visited  with 
the  severest  penalty  known  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  inevitable 
result  of  such  a course  is  to  nullify  the  action  of  Church  discipline 
and  bring  its  proceedings  into  contempt. 

One  action  of  the  Synod  brings  up  a question  of  deep  and  abiding 
interest.  This  was  a resolution  in  response  to  an  overture  from  Drs. 
Malon  and  Crispell,  appointing  a committee  “ to  consider  the  practi- 
cability of  inaugurating  some  plan  of  urging  the  claims  of  the  minis- 
try for  recruits  upon  the  Christian  families  of  the  Church.”  The  ben- 
eficiary system  followed  by  the  Reformed  and  almost  all  other  evan- 
gelical bodies  is  indeed  a great  blessing,  but  obviously  it  is  not  for  the 
best  that  everything  should  depend  upon  this.  There  was  a time 
when  believing  parents  were  prompt  to  dedicate  a son  to  the  ministry 
and  make  all  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  his  entire  course  of  educa- 
tion, but  that  time  seems  to  have  gone  by.  The  evil  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  body,  but  seems  to  be  general  and  even  increasing.  The 
committee  have  a very  weighty  matter  referred  to  them,  and  if  they 
can  solve  the  problem,  they  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  the  entire 
Church.  Oh,  for  a clarion  voice  to  penetrate  every  household  and 
ring  into  all  ears  the  Master's  question,  “ Whom  shall  I send, and  who 
will  go  for  us?”  We  have  well-equipped  seminaries,  and  learned  and 
able  professors,  but  the  students  are  not  forthcoming.  We  have  in- 
deed a number  (for  which  God  be  praised),  but  there  are  not  nearly  so 
many  as  are  needed,  nor  do  they  adequately  represent  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  There  is  need  of  a spirit  of  con- 
secration to  fall  on  pious  fathers  and  mothers,  and  fill  them  with  a 
holy  ambition  to  see  their  flesh  and  blood  engaged  in  the  toilsome  but 
honorable  and  blessed  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 
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Here  it  seems  appropriate  to  mention  that  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing pieces  of  information  that  came  to  the  Synod,  -was  the  fact  that 
the  Arcot  (India)  Theological  Seminary  was  now  fully  established, 
with  fifteen  students  in  attendance,  and  that  the  first  class  of  six  mem- 
bers had  been  graduated  with  professorial  certificates.  The  Synod 
could  not  forbear  sending  their  fraternal  greetings  and  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  members  of  the  Arcot  Mission  on  this  most  grati- 
fying fact.  The  Christian  public  is  now  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
evangelization  of  any  country  is  to  be  secured  by  native  preachers 
and  pastors,  and  nothing  permanently  effective  is  done  until  these  are 
secured.  Hence  the  exceeding  value  of  colleges  and  seminaries  on 
heathen  ground,  and  hence  the  exuberant  joy  at  any  tidings  of  their 
prosperity  and  success. 

T.  W.  Chambers. 

New  Tore. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  CANADA. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Ottawa  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
June,  and  remained  in  session  till  noon  of  the  20th.  The  Rev.  Prin- 
cipal Grant  was  succeeded  in  the  Moderatorship  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laing, 
of  Dundas,  Ont.,  whose  manifold  services  to  the  Church  were  fitly 
recognized  by  the  unanimous  vote  which  placed  him  in  the  Chair.  The 
Assembly  did  its  work  earnestly,  but  was  not  marked  by  any  special 
features.  It  was  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Church,  and,  except  indirectly,  had  no  burning  questions  before  it. 
The  subject  of  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister  came  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  a French  minister,  who  is  married  in 
this  relationship,  to  be  received  into  the  Church.  On  this  case  an 
argument  arose  as  to  the  effect  of  the  legislation  of  last  year  respect- 
ing the  question  involved.  The  Assembly  had  decided  that  “ Sub- 
scription of  the  Formula  shall  be  so  understood  as  to  allow  liberty  of 
opinion  in  respect  of  the  proposition,  ‘ a man  may  not  marry  any  of 
his  wife’s  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own.’  ” Those 
who  opposed  the  reception  of  the  minister  referred  to  on  the  ground 
of  his  marriage,  contended  that  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  did  not 
affect  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  merely  secured  liberty  of  opin- 
ion for  office-bearers;  while  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  seemed  to 
hold  that  liberty  of  opinion  in  such  a matter  necessarily  carried  with 
it  liberty  of  action,  and  that  the  freedom  of  office-bearers  meant,  a for- 
tiori. the  freedom  of  ordinary  members.  To  settle  the  question  be- 
yond all  dispute,  it  was,  however,  determined  to  send  down  a remit  to 
the  Presbyteries,  under  the  Barrier  Act,  to  the  effect  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  shall  not  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  married  a deceased  wife’s  sister  or  niece.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  returns  from  Presbyteries  may  enable  the  Assembly  of  next 
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year  so  to  dispose  of  this  vexed  question  that  no  more  shall  be 
heard  of  it  in  the  Church  courts. 

A pleasant  incident  in  the  General  Assembly  was  a visit  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chambers,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Western  Section 
of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Math- 
ews, General  Secretary  of  the  Alliance.  The  addresses  of  these 
esteemed  brethren,  setting  forth  the  principles,  aims  and  work  of  the 
Alliance,  were  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and  none  who  heard 
them  will  speak  of  the  Alliance  as  an  organization  without  a practi- 
cal object.  Yery  clearly  was  it  shown  that  the  Alliance  enables  the 
Churches  embraced  in  it  to  concentrate  their  strength  upon  important 
occasions,  and  to  address  peoples  and  governments  with  a measure  of 
authority  which  is  telling  distinctly  in  favor  of  religion  and  humanity. 
The  notable  instance  of  intervention  in  relation  to  the  Congo  State 
and  the  limitation  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa  was  strikingly  pre- 
sented. Special  interest  was  given  to  the  visit  of  these  brethren  bjr 
the  circumstance  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Alliance 
will  be  held  in  Toronto,  in  1892. 

The  catholic  tendencies  of  our  day  were  further  illustrated  by  the 
presence  of  a deputation  from  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Montreal. 
The  deputation  expressed  great  appreciation  of  the  work  and  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  represented  the  desire  of  their 
Church  for  closer  fellowship  and  cooperation  with  it.  Presbyterians 
regard  it  as  a happy  thing  that  their  Church  has  so  defined  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  has  fostered  such  a spirit  among  them  as  to  make  it 
easy  and  delightful  for  them  to  have  fellowship  with  all  who  hold  the 
Head  ; and  they  heartily  seek  to  draw  the  bonds  of  this  fellowship 
still  closer. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  perhaps,  in  the  Canadian  Church  is 
one  which,  happily,  belongs  to  many  churches — the  development  of 
missionary  feeling  and  work.  Whatever  cause  for  anxiety  there  may 
inhere  in  some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present  time,  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  gives  strong 
reassurance.  Unless  this  remarkable  activity  springs  from  a false 
motive — which  can  hardly  be  alleged — it  is  a token  for  good  which 
should  be  thankfully  accepted. 

The  Home  Mission  field  of  the  Canadian  Church  embraces,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  older  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  immense  region  of 
the  newly  opened  Northwest.  The  population  of  these  territories, 
while  not  as  yet  very  large,  is  so  widely  scattered  that  many  laborers 
are  required ; and  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Churches  the  Canadian  Church  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  providing 
ordinances  for  its  own  children  and  the  immigrants  who  are  settling 
from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  work  at 
home  and  abroad  which  is  laid  to  our  hand,  a higher  standard  of 
1 iberality  is  absolutely  necessary ; for  no  Church,  perhaps,  can  honestly 
say  that  it  is  doing  all  it  can.  Were  the  tenth,  or  anything  near  it, 
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devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  all  branches  of  missionary  work 
might  be  greatly  developed.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  exact- 
ness the  proportion  of  revenue  given  for  religious  purposes  by  the 
members  and  adherents  of  the  Church.  Much  is  reall}*  so  given  of 
which  there  is  no  proper  record,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating revenue  itself ; but  we  can  hardly  err  in  saying  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada  is  not  consecrating  more  than  a fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  of  the  income  of  its  people.  The  imperfect  statistics 
available  seem  to  show  that  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  America  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  proportion. 

The  reports  from  the  foreign  field  are  on  the  whole  encouraging. 
The  Canadian  Church  has  missions  in  the  South  Seas, the  West  Indies, 
China,  Formosa  and  Honau,  Central  India,  and  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest.  The  most  recent  of  these  missions  is  that  in  Honau, 
a populous  district  of  China,  the  sufferings  of  which  from  inundation, 
three  years  ago,  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  world ; and  in  which 
almost  no  missionary  had  settled. 

The  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a paid  Mission 
Secretary  marks  an  important  step  in  the  missionary  histoiy  of  the 
Church.  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton,  missionary  in  Trinidad, 
was  warmly  received  by  the  Assembly,  and  while  the  mission  field, 
should  he  accept  office,  would  lose  a valuable  laborer,  his  experience, 
wisdom  and  energy  would  doubtless  prove  a great  service  to  the  entire 
foreign  work.  The  addresses  of  three  missionaries  on  furlough,  Grant 
of  Trinidad,  Wilkie  of  India  and  McKay  of  the  Northwest,  lent  espe- 
cial interest  to  the  evening  set  apart  for  the  Foreign  Mission.  Eight 
missionaries,  male  and  female,  are  this  year  added  to  the  staff. 

A sum  of  $7000  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly  for  mission  work 
among  the  Jews  in  Palestine  led  the  Assembly  of  last  year  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  precise  place  in  the  Holy  Land  where  operations 
could  best  be  commenced.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Clark,  a valued 
elder  of  the  Church,  who  during  the  past  year  had  traveled  in  the  East 
and  carefully  examined  the  field,  pointed  decidedly  to  Jerusalem  as 
the  proper  place.  The  remarkable  increase  of  the  Jewish  population 
there,  and  the  fact  that  little  is  done  for  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  seemed 
to  point  out  the  Holy  City  as  the  most  eligible  field.  The  Assembly 
resolved  to  establish  a mission,  but  deemed  it  prudent  to  instruct  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  to  continue  inquiry  as  to  the  precise 
locality  which  should  be  selected,  and  to  seek  out  one  who  should 
have  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  commencing  the  mission. 

The  work  among  the  French  Canadian  Roman  Catholics  is  carried 
on  with  a certain  measure  of  success  in  face  of  the  most  powerful 
opposition,  for  nothing  can  be  more  ably  or  skillfully  directed  than  the 
policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  more  submissive  subjects  than  in  French  Canada, 
and  nowhere  are  her  resources  more  abundant  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. Her  wealth  is  so  great  that  she  can  do  anything  for  which 
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wealth  suffices.  She  even  lends  money  at  a nominal  interest,  or  with- 
out intei’est,  to  enable  her  members  to  buy  up  the  farms  of  Protestants 
as  they  may  come  into  the  market,  and  thus  she  gradually  extrudes 
Protestantism  from  certain  portions  of  Quebec  and  claims  the  country 
still  more  completely  for  herself.  Most  scrupulously  have  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  and  the  Quebec  Act  (1774)  been 
observed  by  Britain,  and  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  ceased  to  enjoy  in  most  Catholic  countries  are  secure 
to  her  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  No  one  would  suggest  violent 
methods  of  dealing  with  Romanism  in  Canada  ; the  genius  of  Protest- 
antism would  not  allow  anything  of  this  kind  even  were  there  no  other 
objection  to  it ; and  yet  wre  cannot  but  see  that  Rome  continually 
employs  her  standing  in  Quebec  and  her  great  resources  to  influence 
the  public  life  not  only  of  that  Province,  but  of  the  Dominion.  The 
party  politicians  are  always  bidding  against  each  other  for  Catholic 
votes,  and  while  they  may  imagine  that  they  are  using  the  Church  of 
Rome,  she,  in  truth,  is  using  them. 

The  number  of  theological  graduates  this  j-ear  is  forty -five ; last  year 
there  were  fifty-seven.  This,  however,  does  not  indicate  a falling  off 
in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  ; but  it  happens  that  a 
year  above  the  average  is  followed  by  one  which  is  under  it.  The 
teaching  staff  of  Knox  College  was  strengthened  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Y.  Thomson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  a very  distinguished  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Knox  College,  to  the  Chair  of 
Apologetics  and  Old  Testament  Literature. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  reports  presented  to  the 
Assembly  was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Torrance  is  Convener.  From  this  report  we  learn  that  the  Church 
in  Canada  has  1920  churches  and  stations  ; an  increase  for  the  year  of 
83.  The  sittings  in  these  churches  are  454,207  ; increase  19,030.  The 
communicants  reported  number  157,990  ; increase  5977.  Baptism  was 
administered  to  10,606  infants  and  1004  adults.  The  report  remarks  : 
“ Our  Church  still  bears  testimony  to  the  importance  which  she  attaches 
to  the  covenant  made  by  God  with  the  households  of  His  people  and 
to  the  words  of  the  Lord, 1 Suffer  the  little  children  and  forbid  them  not 
to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  ” Elders  num- 
ber 5632  ; increase  251.  The  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible  classes  were 
attended  by  124,310  young  persons;  increase  4325.  Yolumes  in  Sun- 
day-school and  congregational  libraries  191,398;  increase  17,280. 
There  are  795  pastoral  charges  and  385  mission  stations,  or  groups  of 
stations.  The  stipend  reported  from  all  sources  amounts  to  $777,199  ; 
increase  $32,527.  The  total  expenditure  for  congregational  purposes 
was  $1,640,814;  increase  $84,947.  For  extra-congregational  purposes 
there  was  contributed  $414,137  ; thus  showing  that  the  entire  reported 
revenue  for  the  year  was  $2,054,951.  For  Foreign  Missions  the  sum  is 
$90,753;  Home  Missions,  $54,085  ; French  Evangelization,  $31,121; 
Theological  Education  (apart  from  endowments),  $25,665. 
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The  report  on  Christian  Union  stated  that  no  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees ( i.e .,  of  the  Presbyterian,  Anglican  and  Methodist  Churches) 
had  been  held  during  the  year,  but  a communication  had  been  received 
from  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  which  informed 
this  Church  that  the  Synod  had  adopted  the  four  Articles  of  the  Lam- 
beth Resolutions  on  Union  as  a preliminary  basis.  These  Articles  are : 
(a)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  containing 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate 
standard  of  faith.  ( b ) The  Apostles’  Creed  as  the  baptismal  formula, 
and  the  Xicene  Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  (c*)  The  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  baptism 
and  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  administered  with  unfailing  use  of 
Christ’s  words  of  institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  Him. 
(d)  The  Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its 
administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called 
of  God  into  the  unit}'  of  His  Church. 

The  Assembly  reappointed  its  Committee,  with  instructions  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  to  meet  with  any  similar  Committees  of  the  other 
Churches;  but  in  doing  so  thought  it  necessary,  while  distinguishing 
between  a basis  on  which  negotiations  for  Union  may  properly  begin 
and  a basis  which  might  finally  be  accepted  as  adequate,  to  say  that 
the  Aicene  Creed,  though  adhered  to  by  the  Church  universal,  cannot 
well  be  regarded  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith; 
while  the  Historic  Episcopate  can  be  accepted  only  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Xew  Testament  respecting  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  Assembly,  so  far  from  looking  coldly  on  efforts  for  Union, 
expresses  its  earnest  desire  for  the  more  perfect  fellowship  of  all  who 
hold  the  Head,  even  Christ ; so  that  as  there  is  and  must  be  essential 
unity  in  the  Redeemer’s  mystical  body  there  may  be  the  more  complete 
manifestation  of  that  unity,  and  the  Church  freed  from  the  distractions 
of  division,  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  great  work  assigned  to 
her  by  her  Lord.  The  Presbyterian  Church  will  not  decline  to  con- 
sider a subject  so  important  as  Lmion,  but  she  will  remain  true  to 
Scripture  doctrine  and  to  her  Constitution,  and  will  not  allow  the  clear 
testimony  of  the  inspired  Word  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  nesessities  of  a theory  which  has  no  foothold  in  apostolic  times. 

William  Caven. 


Toroxto. 


IX. 


REVIEWS  OF 

RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites.  First  Series.  The  Fun- 
damental Institutions.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  & Company,  1889.  8vo,  pp.  488. 

The  subject  of  these  lectures,  which  are  to  appear  in  three  series  in  as 
many  consecutive  years,  is  defined  (p.  1),  to  be  “ the  religion  of  the  Semitic 
peoples,  that  is,  of  the  group  of  kindred  nations,  including  the  Arabs,  the 
Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  the  Aramaeans,  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,” 
“ not  the  history  of  the  several  religions  that  have  a Semitic  origin,  but  Sem- 
itic religion  as  a whole  in  its  common  features  and  general  type.”  The 
object  is  to  discover  and  delineate  the  primitive  type  of  this  religion,  “the 
old  unconscious  religious  tradition,  the  body  of  religious  usage  and  belief 
which  ....  formed  part  of  that  inheritance  from  the  past  into  which  succes- 
sive generations  of  the  Semitic  race  grew  up.”  The  author  disclaims  (p.  16) 
any  attempt  to  present  “ a complete  comparative  history  of  Semitic  religions,” 
for  which  “ we  have  not  the  materials,”  but  proposes  to  trace  “ a series  of 
general  features,  which  recur  with  striking  uniformity  in  all  parts  of  the 
Semitic  field,  and  govern  the  evolution  of  faith  and  worship  down  to  a late 
date.”  The  present  practical  importance  of  this  discussion  is  thus  clearly 
set  forth : “ The  positive  Semitic  religions  had  to  establish  themselves  on 
ground  already  occupied  by  older  beliefs  and  usages  ; they  had  to  displace 
what  they  could  not  assimilate,  and  whether  they  rejected  or  absorbed 
the  elements  of  the  older  religion,  they  had  at  every  point  to  reckon  with 
them , and  take  up  a definite  attitude  towards  them Thus  to  compre- 

hend a system  of  positive  religion  thoroughly,  to  understand  it  in  its  histori- 
cal origin  and  form  as  well  as  in  its  abstract  principles,  we  must  know  the 
traditional  religion  that  preceded  it.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I 
invite  you  to  take  an  interest  in  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Semitic  peoples ; 
the  matter  is  not  one  of  mere  antiquarian  curiosity,  but  has  a direct  and  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  great  problem  of  the  origins  of  the  spiritual  religion 
of  the  Bible  ” (p.  2). 

This  volume  deals  with  the  subject  of  sanctuaries  and  sacrifices.  The  aim 
of  this  notice  is  simply  to  present  without  discussing  them  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  upon  these  topics.  He  tells  us  (p.  30)  that  the  gods  of  the 
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family  and  of  the  State  were  to  the  ancient  mind  as  much  a part  of  the  par- 
ticular community  with  which  they  stood  connected  as  the  human  members 
of  the  social  group.  The  deity  of  a given  clan  was  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  clan  in  a physical  sense,  the  god  and  his  worshipers  constituting  together 
one  family  or  kin.  Antique  religion  goes  back  to  a stage  of  human  thought 
in  which  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  as  distinguished  from  other 
beings,  did  not  even  arise  in  any  precise  form  because  no  one  series  of  exist- 
ences was  exactly  differentiated  from  another  (p.  88) , not  even  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic  or  animals  from  plants  (p.  84).  The  activity  and 
power  of  the  gods  were  bounded  by  certain  local  limits  and  within  these 
they  had  their  residences.  The  land  of  a god  is  the  land  of  his  worshipers 
(p.  91).  The  local  relations  of  the  gods  are  natural  relations.  The  nomad 
has  no  fixed  home  and  his  god  has  none ; but  there  are  tracts  of  sacred 
ground  habitually  frequented  by  the  gods,  and  special  points  within  these 
tracts  which  the  deity  particularly  affects.  By  and  by,  under  the  influence 
of  agriculture  and  settled  life,  the  sacred  tract  becomes  the  estate  of  the 
god  and  the  special  points  within  it  become  his  temples  (p.  111). 

Jinn  or  demons  are  superhuman  beings  having  no  personal  relations  to 
men  and  hence  regarded  as  enemies.  There  is  no  essential  physical  distinction 
between  them  and  gods,  only  the  god  is  a known  and  friendly  power.  The 
earth  is  parceled  between  demons  and  wild  beasts  on  the  one  hand  and  gods 
and  men  on  the  other.  As  man  encroaches  on  the  wilderness  and  drives 
back  the  wild  beasts,  the  gods  drive  out  the  demons  and  spots  once  feared 
lose  their  terrors  and  become  seats  of  friendly  deities  (p.  114).  The  jinn 
are  more  or  less  modernized  representatives  of  animal  kinds  with  the  super- 
natural attributes  inseparable  from  the  savage  conception  of  animate  nature. 
Their  special  haunts  are  just  where  wild  beasts  gather  most  thickly  (p.  123). 
The  physical  character  of  the  homes  of  the  gods  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  jinn,  mountains  and  thickets,  fertile  spots  beside  a spring  or 
stream,  or  points  defined  by  the  presence  of  a single  notable  tree.  These  are 
taken  over  from  the  primitive  beliefs  of  savage  man.  The  transformation 
of  hostile  demons  into  friendly  deities  points  to  a Semitic  stage  of  totemism, 
in  which  each  community  of  men  claimed  kindred  and  alliance  with  some 
group  or  species  of  the  living  po Wei's  of  nature  (p.  128). 

The  primitive  idea  of  holiness  is  that  of  taboo,  or  restrictions  enforced  by 
supernatural  penalties  (p.  142).  In  order  to  come  into  contact  with  the  god 
himself,  the  worshiper  directs  his  homage  to  a natural  object,  like  a tree  or  a 
sacred  fountain,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  actual  seat  of  the  god,  and  em- 
bodiment of  a divine  life,  or  draws  near  to  an  artificial  mark  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  deity.  In  the  oldest  forms  of  Semitic  religion  this 
mark  is  a sacred  stone,  which  is  at  once  idol  and  altar;  in  later  times  the  idol 
and  the  altar  stand  side  by  side,  and  the  original  functions  of  the  sacred 
stone  are  divided  between  them  ; the  idol  represents  the  presence  of  the  god, 
and  the  altar  receives  the  gifts  of  the  wTorshiper  (p.  196).  Jacob’s  pillar 
(Gen.  xxviii.  22)  was  anointed  just  as  idols  were  in  antiquity  and  is  called 
“ the  house  of  God,”  as  if  the  deity  were  conceived  actually  to  dwell  in  the 
stone.  Patriarchal  symbols  are  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  sense  put  upon 
them  by  the  Biblical  writers  who  lived  many  centuries  after  (p.  187).  The 
apparition  of  Jehovah  in  the  burning  bush  had  its  physical  basis  in  electrical 
phenomena,  and  belongs  to  the  same  circle  of  ideas  as  his  apparition  in  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai  (p.  177). 

Sacrifices  were  to  the  ancients  literally  the  food  of  the  gods,  a conception 
surviving  in  the  technical  language  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  (Lev.  xxi.  6,  etc.) 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Ps.  50  (p.  207).  The  only  facts  that  will  account 
for  this  idea  in  a plain  straightforward  way  are  found  in  connection  with 
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totemism,  where  the  gifts  laid  before  the  sacred  animals  are  actually  eaten 
(p.  212).  The  sacrifice  was  from  the  first  a public  feast  of  clansmen,  the 
kindred  god  being  necessarily  one  of  the  party  (p.  262).  The  slaughter 
of  a victim  was  in  primitive  society  illegal  to  an  individual  and  only  justified 
when  the  whole  clan  shares  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  Its  life  stands  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  life  of  a fellow-tribesman  (p.  266),  and  it  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  same  kin.  The  whole  community  is  conceived  as  a 
circle  of  brethren,  united  with  one  another  and  with  their  god  by  participa- 
tion in  one  life  or  life  blood.  The  same  blood  is  supposed  to  flow  also  in  the 
veins  of  the  victim,  so  that  its  death  is  at  once  a shedding  of  the  tribal  blood 
and  a violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  life,  that  is  transfused  through 
every  member,  human  or  irrational,  of  the  sacred  circle.  Nevertheless  the 
slaughter  of  such  a victim  is  permitted  or  required  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
all  the  tribesmen  partake  of  its  flesh  that  they  may  thereby  cement  and  seal 
their  mystic  unity  with  one  another  and  with  their  god  (pp.  294, 295).  Physi- 
cal unity  of  life  may  require  to  be  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  a physical 
process.  If  the  physical  oneness  of  the  deity  and  his  community  is  impaired 
or  attenuated,  the  help  of  the  god  can  no  longer  be  confidently  looked  for  ; 
and  conversely  when  famine,  plague  or  other  disaster  shows  that  the  god  is 
no  longer  active  on  behalf  of  his  own,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  bond  of 
kinship  with  him  has  been  broken  or  relaxed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  retie  it 
by  a solemn  ceremony.  From  this  point  of  view  the  sacramental  rite  is  also 
an  atoning  rite,  which  brings  the  community  again  into  harmony  with  its 
alienated  god ; and  the  idea  of  sacrificial  communion  includes  within  it  the 
rudimentary  conception  of  a piacular  ceremony. 

Where  the  whole  community  is  involved,  the  act  of  communion  and  atone- 
ment takes  the  shape  of  sacrifice.  There  are  also  private  acts  of  worship  in 
which  an  individual  seeks  to  establish  a physical  link  of  union  between  him- 
self and  the  deity  without  the  sacrifice  of  a victim  (p.  302)  either  by  the  use 
of  his  own  blood  as  the  priests  of  Baal,  1 Kin.  xviii.  28  (p.  303),  or  by  cutting- 
off  the  hair  as  in  the  Nazarite  vow,  Num.  vi  (p.  314).  Closely  allied  with 
the  practice  of  leaving  part  of  one’s  self,  whether  blood  or  hair,  in  contact 
with  the  god  at  the  sanctuary,  are  offerings  of  part  of  one’s  clothes,  or  of 
ornaments  or  weapons  as  the  rag  offerings  on  the  sacred  trees  of  Syria  and 
tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints.  The  counterpart  to  this  is  wearing  sacred 
relics  as  charms,  so  that  something  belonging  to  the  god  remains  always  in 
contact  with  one’s  person.  These  ceremonies  establish  a life-bond  between 
the  worshiper  and  his  god,  dissociated  from  the  death  of  a victim,  and  from 
every  idea  of  penal  satisfaction  to  the  deity.  They  have  indeed  an  atoning 
force,  whenever  they  are  used  to  renew  relations  with  a god,  who  is  tempo- 
rarily estranged,  but  this  is  merely  a consequence  of  the  conception,  that  the 
physical  link  which  they  establish  binds  the  god  to  the  man  as  well  as  the 
man  to  the  god  (p.  318).  On  the  same  analogy,  when  we  turn  to  those  blood 
rites  in  which  a whole  community  takes  part,  and  in  which  therefore  a victim 
has  to  be  slaughtered  to  provide  the  material  for  the  ceremony,  the  signifi- 
cance does  not  lie  in  the  death  of  the  victim,  but  in  the  application  of  its  life 
or  life-blood  (p.  319). 

The  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice  is  that  of  communion  between  the  god 
and  his  worshipers  by  joint  participation  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  a 
sacred  victim.  When  men  cease  to  eat  raw  or  living  flesh,  the  blood  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  life.  This  is  no  longer  drunk  by  the  worship- 
ers, but  sprinkled  on  their  persons  ; and  finally  it  finds  no  manward  applica- 
tion at  all,  but  is  poured  out  at  the  altar  as  the  share  of  the  deity,  while  the 
flesh  is  left  to  be  eaten  by  man  (p.  327).  Both  the  sacrificial  meal  and  the  sin 
offering  are  descended  from  the  primitive  sacrifice  of  communion,  in  which 
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the  victim  is  a sacred  animal,  that  may  not  ordinarily  be  killed  or  used  for 
food.  In  one  the  special  holiness  and  inviolable  character  of  the  victim  Iras 
faded  away ; in  the  other  this  has  been  intensified  till  even  a religious  partici- 
pation in  the  flesh  is  regarded  as  an  impiety.  In  the  first,  sacramental  flesh 
begins  to  be  eaten  as  food  under  pressure  of  necessity ; then  it  is  cooked  as 
other  food ; then  domestic  animals  are  freely  eaten,  but  on  condition  that 
they  are  presented  as  sacrifices  at  the  altar  and  consumed  in  a sacred  feast ; 
finally,  as  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Paul,  sacrificial  meat  is  freely  sold  in  the 
shambles.  In  piacular  sacrifices  we  find  a struggle  between  the  feeling  that 
the  victim  is  too  holy  to  be  eaten  or  even  touched,  and  the  principle  that  its 
atoning  efficacy  depends  on  the  participation  of  the  worshipers  in  its  life, 
flesh  and  blood.  In  one  rite  the  flesh  is  eaten  or  the  blood  drunk,  but  only 
by  consecrated  priests;  in  another  the  flesh  is  burned,  but  the  blood  is  poured 
on  the  hands  or  body  of  the  sinner ; in  another  the  lustration  is  effected  with 
the  ashes  of  the  victim  (the  red  heifer) ; finally  it  is  enough  that  the  wor- 
shiper should  lay  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim  before  its  slaughter, 
and  that  then  its  life-blood  should  be  presented  at  the  altar  (p.  334).  When 
the  sacrosanct  victim  ceased  to  be  eaten,  it  was  burned  or  otherwise  dealt 
with,  simply  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  the  flesh  (p.  350).  It  marks  a 
later  stage  in  the  development  of  sacrifice  when  the  fat  of  ordinary  victims 
or  the  whole  flesh  of  the  holocaust  is  burned  within  the  sanctuary  or  on  the 
altar,  and  is  regarded  as  thus  made  over  to  the  deity  (p.  367). 

The  conception  of  piacular  rites  as  a satisfaction  for  sin  appears  to  have 
arisen  after  the  original  sense  of  the  theanthropic  sacrifice  of  a kindred  ani- 
mal was  forgotten,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  view  that  the  life  of  the 
victim  was  the  equivalent  of  the  life  of  a human  member  of  the  religious 
community.  When  the  victim  was  no  longer  regarded  as  naturally  holy,  and 
equally  akin  to  the  god  and  his  worshipers,  the  ceremony  of  its  death  was 
still  performed  with  solemn  circumstances  not  appropriate  to  the  slaughter 
of  a mere  common  beast  (p.  395).  The  old  explanation  that  the  life  of  the 
sacrosanct  animal  is  used  to  retie  the  life-bond  between  the  god  and  his  wor- 
shipers fell  out  of  date,  when  the  kinship  of  races  of  men  with  animal  kinds 
was  forgotten.  A new  explanation  had  to  be  sought ; and  none  lay  nearer 
than  that  the  sin  of  the  community  was  concentrated  on  the  victim,  and 
that  its  death  was  accepted  as  a sacrifice  to  divine  justice.  This  explanation 
was  natural,  and  appears  to  have  been  widely  adopted  (p.  401). 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  sketch  briefly  and  in 
outline  the  principal  positions  of  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  in  the  volume  before 
us,  and  to  exhibit  his  method  in  general  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 
This  has  been  done  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words,  that  he  might  be  cor- 
rectly represented.  Of  course  in  so  rapid  a survey  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  do  justice  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  wrought  out  the  details  of 
his  hypothesis  and  has  traced  what  he  considers  the  fundamental  conceptions 
and  usages  of  primitive  Semitic  religion  through  the  successive  steps  of  their 
development.  This  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
this  obscure  and  intricate  subject  in  the  material  here  gathered  particularly 
from  Arabic  sources,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Wellhausen’s  monograph  on 
the  Remains  of  Arabic  Heathenism. 

To  pass  a reliable  judgment  on  all  the  points  raised  and  the  positions  taken 
would  require  a familiarity  with  this  comparatively  untrodden  field  equal  to 
that  of  the  learned  lecturer  himself.  But  no  thoughtful  reader  can  avoid 
feeling  that  sweeping  conclusions  are  deduced  from  slender  and  doubtful 
premises,  or  can  yield  his  ready  assent  to  the  novel  opinions  here  propounded 
as  indisputable  with  but  slight  show  of  proof.  An  inquiry  into  primitive 
Semitic  religion,  which  aims  at  really  trustworthy  results,  should  be  based 
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on  a just  .and  careful  induction  from  the  entire  Semitic  field,  and  especially 
from  the  most  ancient  and  reliable  sources.  The  volume  before  us,  however, 
purposely  ignores  all  that  has  been  developed  from  the  early  monuments  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  bases  itself  almost  exclusively  on  the  principle  of 
kinship  prevailing  in  Arabia  in  the  age  before  Mohammed,  which  stood  con- 
fessedly in  no  special  relation  to  religion  and  which  is  pressed  to  consequences 
for  which  no  evidence  is  furnished  other  than  a very  subtle  and  not  very  sat- 
isfactory process  of  argument.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  taboos  and 
totems  of  non-Semitic  savage  life,  and  by  passages  and  incidents  from  the 
Old  Testament  interpreted  from  his  peculiar  critical  standpoint  in  a gross 
materialistic  sense  in  admitted  opposition  to  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
sacred  writers  themselves.  A writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  April, 
1890,  p.  379,  who  is  in  the  heartiest  sympathy  with  his  critical  views  of  the 
Old  Testament,  passes  the  following  deserved  judgment  upon  his  doctrine  of 
primitive  sacrifice : “The  author  apparently  has  a purpose  in  view  in  his 
elaborate  analysis  of  this  side  of  early  religion.  He  professes  to  start  with- 
out any  preconceived  notion,  and  to  examine  the  subject  from  a purely 
objective  point  of  view ; to  trace  the  actual  practices  of  savage  worshipers, 
and  infer  their  intention  from  the  practices.  But  he  can  hardly  be  acquitted 
of  the  appearance  of  attempting  to  make  all  his  facts  support  a theory,  which 
is  to  reduce  all  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  one  simple  root,  that  in  itself  is  one 

of  a somewhat  unusual  nature Notwithstanding  the  apparently  purely 

scientific  purpose  of  the  book,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  it  is 
partly  polemical,  and  that  while  the  lecturer  had  one  eye  on  the  Semites  he 
had  the  other  alternately  on  the  Calvinistic  or  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment and  on  the  ceremonial  religion  of  the  ritualistic  churches.”  We  do  not 
see  many  indications  of  his  antagonizing  ritualism ; but  that  he  leveled  his 
guns  at  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  that  Semitic  religion 
was  only  the  cover  of  his  assault,  seems  plain  enough. 

Princeton.  William  Henry  Green. 

Die  gesicherten  Ergebnisse  der  Bibelkritik  end  das  von  uns 
verkuendete  Gotteswort.  Von  Dr.  Richard  Loeber.  Gotha, 
1889. 

Dr.  Loeber  is  Court-preacher  at  Dresden.  This  modest  brochure  of  twen- 
ty-eight octavo  pages  contains  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Chemnitz  Conference.  It  has  attracted  unusual  attention,  more 
especially,  perhaps,  because  of  the  objections  raised  against  it  in  a recent 
number  of  Lehre  und  Wehre,  a Lutheran  monthly  journal  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
As  far  as  I am  able  to  judge  from  a somewhat  careful  reading,  there  are  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  attack  made  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  I should  agree 
fully  with  the  judgment  of  a writer  in  the  current  (January)  number  of  Der 
Beweis  des  Glaubens , who  says  that  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  the  journal 
referred  to  could  have  charged  the  paper  with  “ fundamentally  destructive  ” 
errors.  Dr.  Loeber,  while  unable  to  class  himself  among  those  who  hold 
that  faith  in  the  Bible  is  inconsistent  with  the  science  of  Biblical  criticism, 
is  careful,  at  the  outset,  to  show  what  kind  of  Biblical  criticism  it  is  that 
he  believes  in.  It  is  not  that  which  comes  to  the  Scriptures  simply  to 
doubt  and  deny  them  ; not  that  which,  while  claiming  exclusively  for  itself 
an  unbiased  love  for  the  truth,  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  governed  by  really 
colossal  preconceptions  concerning  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible. 
For  him  the  prime  object  of  Biblical  criticism  is  to  attain  to  a clearer,  deeper 
and  more  definite  understanding  of  what  the  Scriptures  are  and  what  they 
teach.  Their  peculiar  character  is  to  be  recognized.  They  have  not  arisen 
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like  other  books  out  of  the  common  life  of  men;  but  have  mysteriously 
appeared  to  confront  it  and  direct  it  to  the  highest  truth.  The  Biblical  books 
are  not  merely  documents  of  a supernatural  Revelation,  they  are  themselves 
that  Revelation.  As  they  have  not  sprung  from  the  ordinary  life  of  men,  so 
it  is  only  the  regenerate  man  that  has  the  key  properly  to  understand  them. 
To  him  who  refuses  to  permit  this  divine  work  in  his  heart,  though  he  may 
he  a man  of  superior  learning,  the  Bible  will  remain  a sealed  hook.  Christ  is 
the  Light  of  the  world,  and  the  man  who  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  can  have, 
at  best,  but  a narrow  conception  of  things.  He  has  an  earth  without  a sun. 

Having  laid  this  Christian  scientific  basis  for  his  conclusions,  the  author 
proceeds  to  speak  of  some  of  the  assured  results  of  Biblical  criticism.  For 
these  results,  he  says,  we  are  indebted  to  men  whose  faith  was  as  unwavering 
as  their  intellects  were  clear  and  commanding.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that 
the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  developed  stage  by  stage,  yet  in 
such  a way  that  they  form  an  organic  whole  intended  for  all  times.  The  God 
of  Israel  was  no  mere  national  divinity,  but  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Among  all  its  manifoldness  of  expression  and  form,  the  Bible  contains  no 
contradictions.  We  have  but  properly  to  adjust  the  individual  to  the  gen- 
eral view.  He  who  tries  to  separate  the  spirit  from  the  letter  will  get  but 
little  good  from  either.  Dr.  Loeber  claims  that  criticism  has  shown  that  the 
Bible  is,  in  a peculiar  sense,  an  inspired  Book ; that  the  books  of  which  it  is 
made  up  have  been  written  and  gathered  into  a collection  in  harmony  with 
a special  plan ; and  that  though  the  collection  (of  the  Hew  Testament)  came 
into  being  after  manifold  fluctuations,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the 
result  of  the  Holy  Spirits  operation.  There  was  a criticism  at  work  in 
the  apostolic  and  postapostolic  times.  It  was  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  true  and  the  false.  It  did  not,  however,  reach  that  sublimated  impar- 
tiality of  view  which  characterizes  modern  times,  when  a work  acknowledged 
to  be  apocryphal  is  admired  and  read  to  quicken  faith.  The  writer  closes  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Bible  is  criticised,  it  also  exercises 
its  right  of  criticism.  It  demands  greater  breadth  of  treatment,  a less  apolo- 
getic attitude,  more  praying  and  better  living.  The  assured  results  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  so  far  from  undermining  God’s  Word,  have  rather  disclosed  new 
and  vaster  sources  of  influence  within  it  which  cannot  be  safely  ignored. 

Hartford.  E.  C.  Bissell. 

Ax  Essay  ox  the  Peace  of  Ecclesiasticus  ix  Semitic  Literature. 

Being  the  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  M.A., 

Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford : 

Clarendon  Press,  1890.  Sm.  4to,  pp.  24. 

The  author  of  this  essay  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  younger  Semitic  scholars  of  Great  Britain ; he  is  probably  in  his  field  sur- 
passed by  none.  The  problems  connected  with  Ecclesiasticus  have  occupied 
his  attention  for  years ; his  dealing  with  them  early  won  for  him  university 
honors.  In  this  inaugural  he  advances,  and  as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  time 
allow  defends,  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  thus  far  been  brought.  A 
spirited  controversy  has  developed  itself,  in  which  Drs.  Driver  and  Cheyne, 
Mr.  Heubauer,  and  others,  join  issue  more  or  less  sharply  with  the  new  pro- 
fessor in  respect  to  his  principles,  methods  or  conclusions.  In  the  Expositor 
for  April  and  May  he  defends  himself,  adduces  much  more  fully  the  proofs 
on  which  he  relies,  and  certainly  scores  some  telling  points  against  his  critics. 
They  manifestly  regard  him  with  increasing  respect. 

His  first  thesis  has  reference  to  the  relative  and  absolute  value  of  the 
sources  through  which  this  collection  of  proverbs  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
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He  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions,  which  he  regards 
as  independent,  and  subordinate  value  to  the  fragments  found  in  the  Latin 
version,  to  certain  MSS.  of  the  Greek,  and  to  the  secondary  versions.  In  his 
second  thesis  he  maintains  that  the  original  was  metrical  in  its  form— a 
proposition  which  had  already  been  advanced  by  Bickell  and  others,  and 
which  should  not  surprise  European  and  American  critics,  who  are  constantly 
pressing  upon  us  their  discoveries  of  pentameters  and  other  metres  in  various 
parts  of  the  Biblical  text.  The  author’s  third  thesis  has  reference  to  the 
style  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  the  original  was  written.  He  describes  it  as 
Hew  Hebrew,  a type  closely  approaching  that  of  some  of  the  Rabbis.  The 
Syriac  version  is  the  chief  source  of  proof.  In  the  Expositor  for  April,  Prof. 
Margolioutli  adduces  fifty  of  the  phrases  on  which  he  relies  as  evidence, 
without  exhausting  his  list. 

Having  thus  reached  the  linguistic  form  of  the  original,  the  professor  is 
ready  for  his  deductions  as  to  the  relative  age  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  latest 
of  the  Hebrew  canonical  Scriptures,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words  : “ If 
by  200  B.C.  [the  latest  admissible  date,  in  his  view,  for  Ben  Sira]  the  whole 
Rabbinic  farrago  with  its  terms  and  phrases  and  idioms  and  particles  was 
developed,  and  was  the  classical  .language  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  medium  for 
prayer  and  philosophical  and  religious  instruction  and  speculation,  then  be- 
tween Ben  Sira  and  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  must  lie  centu- 
ries, there  must  lie  in  most  cases  the  deep  waters  of  the  captivity,  the  grave 
of  the  Old  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Israel,  and  the  womb  of  the  Hew  Hebrew 
and  the  Hew  Israel.  If  Hebrew  like  any  other  language  has  a history,  then 
Isaiah  (first  or  second)  must  be  separated  from  Ecclesiastes  by  a gulf ; but  a 

yet  greater  gulf  must  yawn  between  Ecclesiastes  and  Ecclesiasticus 

While  some  students  are  engaged  in  bringing  down  the  date  of  every  chapter 
in  the  Bible  so  late  as  to  leave  no  room  for  prophecy  or  revelation,  others  will 
endeavor  to  find  out  how  early  the  professedly  postexilian  books  can  be  put 
back,  so  as  to  account  for  the  divergence  between  their  awkward  Middle 
Hebrew  and  the  rich  and  eloquent  Hew  Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira.” 

These  conclusions  would  be  more  acceptable  if  they  were  based  on  an  ex- 
tant original.  Obviously  they  can  not  be  acceptable  to  critics  of  the  school 
of  Canons  Clieyne  and  Driver.  We  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  the  sight  of 
these  deductions  sharpens  the  edge  of  the  criticism  to  which  they  subject  the 
lecture  of  the  Laudian  Professor,  their  learned,  brilliant  and  adventurous 
colleague.  Canon  Cheyne  ( Academy , Feb.  15)  looks  with  little  favor  on  the 
guiding  clue  of  a “doubtful  metrical  theory.”  He  asks,  “Can  we,  on 
grounds  supplied  by  uncertain  and  often  most  precarious  inferences  from  the 
versions,  venture  to  accept  Prof.  Margoliouth’s  conclusions  however  seem- 
ingly advantageous  to  a literalistic  theology  which  ought  to  be  extinct,  etc.  ? ’’ 
Meanwhile  conservative  scholars  will  see  in  the  ventures  of  the  Laudian 
Professor  only  a somewhat  bolder  and  more  precarious  use  of  critical  pro- 
cesses than  that  which  is  habitual  with  his  critics,  and  will  continue  to  think 
that  the  foundations  are  somewhat  precarious  for  the  positions  often  most 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  Canons  themselves.  And  these  scholarly 
critics  are  quite  too  slow  and  hesitating  for  some  of  their  confreres  across  the 
Channel.  Witness  M.  Yernes’  recent  Precis  d’Histoire  Juive,  which  makes 
the  entire  Old  Testament  in  its  present  form  post-exilian,  and  assigns  all  its 
books  to  B.C.  400-200,  or  later. 

Prof.  Margolioutli  recognizes  much  of  his  work  as  tentative.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  a process  so  critical  issuing  to  the  view  of  its  expositor  in  the 
substantial  confirmation  of  “ traditional  ” doctrines  as  to  the  dates  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Princeton.  Charles  A.  Aiken. 
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Exegetisch-homiletisches  Handbtjch  zuji  Evangelium  des  Mat- 
thaus. Yon  D.  Kobert  Kubel,  ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  in 
Tubingen.  Nordlingen,  1889.  S.  xii,  544. 

The  work  before  us  is  specially  significant  and  interesting  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  new  epoch  on  which  New  Testament  exegesis  has  entered,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gospels.  The  researches  of  literary  criticism  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  composition  of  these  books  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  text.  The  methods  which  have  been  so  long  in  vogue  are  no 
longer  adequate.  The  treatment,  e.  g.,ot  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  through- 
out the  original  literary  product  of  one  mind,  a life  of  Christ  elaborated 
under  divine  guidance,  out  of  the  material  supplied  by  the  author’s  own 
memory,  supplemented  here  and  there  by  an  oral  tradition,  or  at  least  fashion- 
ing the  tradition  according  to  his  own  reminiscences,  is  already  a thing  of 
the  past.  The  rigid  analysis  to  which  each  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  has  been 
subjected,  both  as  to  substance  and  form,  the  thorough  collation  of  identicals, 
parallels  and  variations,  the  discovery  of  documentary  strata,  common  to  all, 
or  peculiar  to  each,  the  study  of  the  relations,  proportions  and  combinations 
of  the  documentary  material  employed,  all  this  has  put  a new  phase  on  the 
question  of  interpreting  the  text,  so  far  as  interpretation  involves  the  appli- 
cation of  historical  tests,  and  the  appreciation  of  local  connections  and 
values.  Even  so  important  a work  as  Tholuck’s  “ Commentary  on  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,”  learned,  profound  and  exhaustive  as  it  is,  has  been  left 
far  behind  the  present  status  qucestionis  as  to  the  structure,  sequences  and 
localizations  of  the  discourse  as  a whole,  or  as  to  its  parts.  It  is  true  that  in 
large  measure  the  question  of  sources  is  still  sub  juclice;  it  is  true  that  here 
as  elsewhere  the  field  of  criticism  is  overrun  with  unverified  speculations, 
contradictory  hypotheses,  arbitrary  canons  of  procedure  and  illicit  infer- 
ences; and  that  the  negative  criticism,  which  has  relied  on  these  false  sup- 
ports, is  compelled  more  and  more  to  retrace  its  steps. 

It  is  no  less  true  on  the  other  side  that  the  dogged  reaffirmation  of  the 
dogmatic  assumptions,  combined  with  a stubborn  adherence  to  the  traditional 
methods  and  data  of  the  Arcadian  days,  when,  as  yet,  literary  criticism  was 
the  mere  shadow  of  a name,  furnish  little  or  no  help  for  the  thoughtful 
inquirers  of  to-day.  The  earnest  and  well-informed  student  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  from  henceforth  will  feel  constrained  to  recognize  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  these  records,  and  the  obligation  to  seek  after  that  solu- 
tion of  the  same  which  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  best  scientific 
methods.  Those  whose  examination  of  critical  theories  and  processes  has 
but  confirmed  their  faith  in  the  supernatural,  and  in  the  Bible  as  an  authori- 
tative revelation  of  God  and  of  Christ,  will  come  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
record  itself  on  which  their  faith  is  grounded  with  the  determination,  first 
to  ascertain  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  building  of  the  record,  and  then 
to  adjudicate  upon  these  facts  in  a spirit  at  once  cautious  and  fearless,  in- 
dependent and  reverent,  scientific  and  yet  devout. 

Dr.  Kiibel,  in  his  new  commentary  on  Matthew,  has  established  his 
claim  to  a very  high  rank  among  interpreters  of  this  school.  After  the 
lamented  Dr.  Weiss,  we  know  of  no  one  whose  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis  is  likely  to  prove  so  generally  helpful 
to  their  solution.  Inferior,  possibly,  to  Weiss  in  erudition,  in  the  historic 
sense,  and  especially  in  the  masterful  grasp  of  all  the  details  of  a question, 
and  in  the  ability  to  mass  and  group  them  according  to  their  vital  relations 
and  value,  he  seems  to  be  quite  his  equal  in  insight  into  psychological  princi- 
ples and  processes,  and  in  breadth  of  view  and  treatment,  and  possibly  his 
superior  in  clearness  of  elucidation,  vividness  of  representation,  fertility  of 
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suggestion,  and  brilliant  generalization.  While  at  certain  points  of  divergence 
we  can  but  feel  that  the  advantage  still  lies  with  Weiss  of  the  more  robust 
logic,  and  the  more  penetrative  historic  insight,  it  must  be  said  that  Kiibel 
brings  to  the  discussion  a freshness,  brightness  and  versatility  of  intellect, 
which  invest  his  treatment  with  a special  charm  and  suggestiveness. 

The  Introduction  is,  without  prolixity,  commendably  full  and  important. 
One  characteristic  merit  of  the  author  is  his  clear  recognition  of  the  limi- 
tations of  our  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of  resting  our  ultimate  conclu- 
sions on  certainties  rather  than  conjectures.  This  simple  rule  rids  the  field 
of  much  superfluous  theorizing.  His  discussion  of  the  Ground  Thought 
and  Aim  of  the  Gospel  is  particularly  fruitful,  and  leads  to  the  somewhat 
unexpected  result  that,  with  Matthew,  “ the  diametric  antithesis  of  Christ 
and  Pharisaism  ” is  far  more  important  than  with  Mark,  or  even  with  Luke, 
“ Paulinist  ” as  he  is  deemed  to  be.  The  “Reform  Nomistic  ” theory  of 
Wichelhaus  and  others,  which  assumes  that  Jesus,  in  opposing  the  Pharisaic 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  law,  would  leave  unabolished  the  law 
itself,  in  its  Old  Testament  position,  is  pronounced  to  be  one-sided  and 
wrong.  The  antithesis  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  does  not  stop  with 
Pharisaism.  It  is  true  that  Matthew  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  and  the  nXrJpaati;  of  the  former  in  Christ.  But,  e.  g.,  Christ 
sets  up  His  independent  authority,  not  only  over  against  the  Pharisaic 
glosses  of  the  law,  but  over  against  the  very  dicta  of  the  Old  Testament 
legislation  itself.  To  this  must  be  added  the  argument  e silentio  (of  special 
significance  for  the  Jew),  that  nowhere  in  Matthew  does  Christ’s  kingdom 
correspond  to  the  Old  Testament  external  Davidic  kingdom.  On  the  con- 
trary, Christ’s  kingdom  in  Matthew  transcends  the  Old  Testament  limita- 
tions, and  prominence  is  given  to  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  the  gen- 
tiles. Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  we  are  struck  with  the  affinities  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  two  Apostolic  Evangelists.  Matthew,  accordingly,  lifts  the 
plerosis  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Christ  to  a new  pneumatic  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Among  the  representations  peculiar  to  Matthew  are  distinguished 
,rj  (iaadeia  tujv  oupavutv,  based  on  Daniel,  and  directed  against  Jewish  mate- 
rialism; the  notion  of  <5; naioawy,  which,  as  a birthright  of  the  kingdom, 
forms  a part  of  the  representation,  and  which  also  stands  related  to  the 
plerosis  of  the  law,  of  which  we  have  nothing  in  Mark,  or  Luke;  the  Lady  via, 
which  is  unexpectedly  wanting  even  in  the  Petrine  Gospel  of  Mark,  and 
which  in  Matthew  receives  an  additional  coloring  of  Christian  sentiment  from 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  brotherhood  of  believers  (another  point  of  contact 
with  John). 

In  the  Matthew  picture  of  Christ,  the  following  terms  and  traits  emerge 
into  prominence:  “The  Son  of  David,”  “King,”  and  “King  of  Israel;” 
the  miracles  of  healing  as  a fulfillment  of  Isaiah  liii ; the  Deutero-Isaianic 
“ Servant  of  Yahveh,”  and  the  shepherd  compassion  of  Jesus,  extending  even 
to  the  heathen  world. 

As  to  the  time  relations  of  the  author,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  he 
wrote  when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  very  imminent,  and  in  view  of 
the  definitive  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  with  an  outlook  to  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  designed  for  three  concentric  circles  of  readers,  as  follows:  1.  Widest : 
Christians  generally.  2.  Narrower:  Jewish  Christians.  3.  Narrowest: 
Palestinian  Jewish  Christians  (not  excluding  Jews).  The  practical  aim  of  the 
Gospel  is  to  instruct  the  readers  as  to  the  nature  and  outlook  of  the  kingdom, 
to  warn  them  of  the  impending  crisis,  and  to  encourage  them  in  their  faith. 

The  author’s  method  is  large,  free  and  noble.  His  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament,  like  that  of  Christ,  is  pneumatically  reproductive  and  productive. 
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His  citations,  following  now  the  Hebrew,  now  the  LXX  (and  this  apparently 
in  varying  recensions),  now  neither  rigidly,  is  throughout  independent  and 
spiritual.  The  unity  of  the  Gospel  is  marked.  Holsten’s  “ contradictions  ” 
are  imaginary.  His  “ two  souls  ” are  simply  the  two  poles  of  the  plerosis. 
We  find  them  equally  in  Paul  and  in  Luther.  In  this  particular  of  unity 
Matthew  goes  far  beyond  Luke.  The  latter  fails  to  produce  a unity.  He 
lacks  the  izoucia.  Matthew  composes  in  his  discourses ; produces  a whole, 
a unit.  This  has  been  urged  against  the  apostolicity  of  the  Gospel.  In  fact, 
it  proves  it.  The  author  is  master  of  his  material,  stands  above  it,  exercises 
pneumatic  Isouoia  over  it.  The  Matthew-Geist  evidences  itself  as  the  Christ - 
Geist.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  if  true  anywhere,  are  true  here : “ He  who 
hears  you,  hears  Me.” 

These  remarks  apply  to  Matthew’s  use  of  “sources.”  That  he  does  use 
sources,  as  also  Mark  and  Luke,  is  indisputable.  The  correspondences  of 
the  synoptics  are  not  to  be  explained  otherwise.  The  literary  form  of  the 
Pater-Noster  (in  particular  the  unique  iruobaio^),  as  also  of  special  narratives 
(e.  g.,  of  the  Temptation,  Transfiguration,  Passion,  Resurrection),  presup- 
poses written  sources,  which  have  much,  at  least,  in  common.  To  these  we 
may  add  personal  reminiscences,  statements  of  eye  witnesses,  and  an  oral 
common  tradition ; but  without  documentary  sources  we  can  do  nothing,  as 
the  agreement  of  the  records  reaches  to  the  minutest  particulars , and  to  the 
connections  as  well  as  the  material. 

For  the  written  sources  of  Matthew,  K libel  accepts  the  double-source 
theory:  an  Ur-  (primitive)  Mark  and  a Logia  source  (collection  of  discourses 
and  sayings  of  Christ,  with  brief  narrative  accompaniment).  He  rejects, 
with  reason,  Weiss’s  theory  that  Matthew  used  our  Mark ; although  he 
deems  the  latter  also  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  original  source  than 
Matthew  or  Luke.  As  to  the  Logia  source,  Kiibel  is  not  quite  so  clear  or  satis- 
factory, in  particular  as  touching  its  relations  to  our  Mark.  Apparently  he 
regards  Mark  as  having  drawn  on  the  Logia  as  well  as  Matthew  and  Luke. 
This,  however,  can  hardly  be,  except  on  the  theory,  which  Kiibel  propounds 
hypothetically,  but  of  which  no  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  Logia  existed 
in  various  forms  or  collections,  varying  in  extent  and  elaborateness.  That 
these  Logia  represent  the  documentary  collection  used  by  Luke  and  Matthew, 
and  known  to  criticism  as  the  Logia  source,  or  even  that  they  represent,  as 
Kiibel  hints,  a common  Grundstock , known  to  all  three  synoptics,  is  highly  im- 
probable. The  facts  seem  rather  to  be  that  the  logia  of  Ur-Mark  (from 
which,  e.  g.,  .the  eschatological  discourse  of  chap,  xiii,  in  its  present  form, 
must  be  excepted)  were,  for  the  most  part,  brief,  sporadic  sayings,  incidental 
to  the  narrative,  with  the  addition  of  a few  simple  parables,  etc.;  that  Luke, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  before  him  a distinctive  Logia  source,  a more  formal 
and  connected  series  of  Christ’s  discourses,  longer  in  extent  and  more  com- 
plete as  to  contents ; and  that  Matthew,  having  this  same  source  before  him, 
has  organized  and  consolidated  the  material  in  larger  unit  structures,  more 
elaborate,  more  definite,  and  more  adequately  interpretative  of  Christ’s 
teaching  as  a corporate  whole.  As  regards  Matthew,  Kiibel  is  in  substantial 
accord  with  this  view. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  author.  Here  Kiibel  decides  with 
emphasis  that  the  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  is  substantially  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  Matthew  himself.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  ad- 
ditions and  modifications  from  a later  hand.  Kiibel’s  surmise,  however, 
that  these  have  proceeded  from  Matthew’s  scribe  is  neither  needful  nor  proba- 
ble ; nor  is  it  sustained  by  the  analogy  of  Paul’s  amanuenses  (notably  Ter- 
tius,  Rom.  xvi,  22).  It  is  far  more  likely  that  they  proceeded  from  a redactor 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  who  here  and  there  defined  and  deepened 
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the  accentuation  of  that  catastrophe,  and  adapted  the  Gospel  more  completely 
to  the  extra-Palestinian  circulation  which  it  thereafter  obtained. 

As  touching  the  relation  of  our  Matthew  to  the  Hebrew  Aoyia,  attributed 
by  Papias  (Eusebius)  to  Matthew,  Kiibel  adopts  in  the  main  the  view  of 
Keil,  Wichelliaus,  etc.,  that  the  Matthew  Lorjia  of  Papias  (identical  also  in 
all  probability  with  “the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews”)  was  a Hebrew 
translation,  or  free  version,  rather,  of  our  Gospel,  made  under  Matthew’s 
direction.  Kiibel’s  conclusion  here,  however,  is  by  no  means  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  of  Papias,  or  with  the  general  drift  of  the  tradi- 
tions respecting  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  is  it,  at  all, 
favored  by  the  internal  probabilities  of  the  case,  whether  we  have  regard  to 
the  literary  impulse,  religious  and  apostolic  of  the  author,  as  a Jewish  Chris- 
tian, or  to  the  logical  or  chronological  sequence  of  the  writings  themselves. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  Matthew,  at  a relatively  early  date,  prepared  ox- 
edited  an  Aramaic  “ Life  ” of  our  Lord,  of  which  the  discourses  were  already 
a prominent  feature,  and  that  sometime  afterwards,  near  the  close  of  the 
seventh  decade,  he  produced  our  present  Gospel— not  as  a translation,  or  en- 
largement of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  as  an  entirely  new  work,  on  the  lines 
which  have  already  been  indicated  above.  With  all  that  Kiibel  says  so  elo- 
quently ,'and  forcibly  as  to  the  apostolicity,  independence  and  pneumatic 
power  of  our  Gospel,  and  of  the  personal  relations  of  Matthew  to  it,  the 
present  reviewer  is  in  hearty  accord.  I would,  however,  recognize  a larger 
influence  on  the  part  of  a redactor  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, more  fully  adapting  it  here  to  the  changed  condition  of  its  original 
Jewish-Christian  constituency,  and  there  to  its  new  and  larger  circle  of  non- 
Palestinian  readers.  Thus  only  can  we  account  on  the  one  side  for  that 
marked  feature  of  the  Gospel  which  Kiibel  so  happily  characterizes  as  its 
pneumatic  apostolic  Izouaia,  and  for  its  consummate  unity  and  method  ; and 
on  the  other  side , for  those  characteristics  of  detail,  pei-sonal,  geographical, 
and  circumstantial,  which  have  led  even  conservative  critics,  like  Weiss,  to 
question  its  authorship. 

We  have  no  space  left  for  the  consideration  of  several  points  of  interest 
suggested  by  Kiibel ’s  criticism  and  exegesis.  We  cannot  close,  however, 
without  briefly  calling  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  eschatological  dis- 
course in  chap,  xxiv  (p.  424  ff.).  The  questions  which  this  discourse  l-aises  are 
confessedly  most  difficult,  and  our  author  admits  that  in  regard  to  some  of 
them  he  has  not  advanced  beyond  a non  liquet.  The  discussion  is  admii-able 
in  temper  and  method,  and  if  I differ  fi-om  the  conclusion  reached,  it  is  on 
critical  and  psychological,  rather  than  doctrinal  grounds.  I can  but  think, 
however,  that  Kubel’s  attempt  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  differentiation 
between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  carried 
too  far.  The  unity  of  the  representation  should  certainly  be  maintained  ; 
but  the  dualism  of  the  application— first,  particularistic  and  contemporaneous ; 
secondly,  universalistic  and  future — cannot  be  effaced.  While  the  latter  ap- 
plication is  theoretically  dominant,  and  intrinsically  and  permanently  the 
more  important,  the  former  is  the  more  immediately  and  practically  urgent. 
That  a strict  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn  between  them  is  true. 
That  each  modifies  the  other  is  apparent ; as  when  on  the  one  side  the  destruc- 
tion seems  to  recede  into  an  indefinite  future  (v.  11-14),  or  on  the  other  side 
the  Pai’ousia  seems  to  be  drawn  forward  into  the  immediate  future  (v.  29f  ) . 
That  these  mutual  modifications  are  inseparable  from  the  conditions  of  the 
prophetic  vision  is  most  probable.  That  these  prophetic  conditions  occasion 
“ two  psychological  currents  ” in  Jesus,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
predominates,  is  a penetrative  observation  which  commands  our  assent. 
That  Jesus,  albeit  “ the  Son,”  did  not  know  the  times  and  seasons,  we  have 
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on  his  own  declaration.  That  this  kenotic  limitation  should  condition  the 
form  of  the  representation,  leaving  the  time  of  the  Parousia  indeterminate, 
and  even  subjectively  movable,  seems  inevitable.  So  far  we  can  go  with 
Kiibel.  But  that  the  “ error  ” of  the  apostles  and  the  apostolic  Church 
respecting  the  immediacy  of  the  Parousia  had  its  support  in  an  “error” 
(howsoever  formal,  “ private,  non-essential  ”)  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Himself, 
seems  to  be,  at  best,  a needless  factor  of  the  interpretation,  and  in  itself  most 
unlikely.  That  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  impending  doom  of  Jerusalem 
should  have  led  to  the  apprehension  of  an  immediate  Parousia  on  the  part 
especially  of  Palestinian  and  Jewish  Christians  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
was  only  as  He  became  more  and  more  immersed  in  missionary  activities,  and 
only  as  the  historic  future  of  the  kingdom  of  Redemption  more  fully  defined 
and  enlarged  its  scope  to  his  vision,  that  Paul  found  the  immediacy  of  the 
Parousia  lifted  out  of  his  horoscope.  To  Jewish  Christianity  and  its  apos- 
tles, this  enlargement  of  the  horizon  and  prolongation  of  the  future  came 
much  more  slowly,  not  fully  indeed  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City.  To 
Christ  the  outlook  was  of  necessity  a different  one.  He  was  the  Prophet,  to 
whom  the  original  and  controlling  vision  was  given.  And  while,  as  with 
every  prophet,  the  immediate  future  in  the  foreground  of  the  vision  receives 
in  his  unfolding  that  more  vivid  emphasis,  and  those  more  definite  discrimi- 
nations which  the  practical  urgencies  of  his  hearers  required,  we  may  confi- 
dently assume  that  to  Him  personally,  as  the  Head  of  the  kingdom  of  Re- 
demption, the  gradual  growth  and  universal  diffusion  of  which  so  many  of 
His  parables  and  discourses  attest  , the  Parousia  of  “ the  consummation  of  the 
world-age  ” (xxiv,  3;  xxviii,  20),  could  not  so  merge  itself  in  the  impending 
judgment  as  to  justify  the  implication  of  an  “ error.” 

Room  is  left  only  to  welcome  Kiibel’s  Matthew  as  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant and  valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific  and  devout  study  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Its  exegesis  is  broad  and  thorough,  penetrative  and  discrimi- 
nating. Its  excursus  are  full,  lucid  and  suggestive.  Its  practical  meditations 
are  helpful  both  to  the  pastor  and  to  the  general  student,  and  are  especially 
to  be  commended  as  fast  rooted  in  the  exegesis  of  the  text. 

Cincinnati.  Llewelyn  J.  Evans. 


Practisch-Theologischer  Kommentar  zu  den  Pastoralbriefen 
des  Apostels  Paulus.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Knoke,  ord.  Professor  der 
Theologie  an  der  Universitat  zu  Gottingen.  Erster  Teil : Der  Zweite 
Brief  an  Timotheus,  1S87.  Pp.  185,  8vo.  Zweiter  Teil : Der  Erste  Brief 
an  Timotheus  und  der  Brief  an  Titus.  18S9.  Pp.  336.  Gottingen  : Yan- 
derhoeck  & Ruprecht’s  Verlag.  New  York : B.  Westermann  & Co. 

Essai  Critique  sur  l ’Authenticate  des  Epitres  Pastorales.  Par 
Ernest  Bertrand.  Paris : Librairie  Fischbacher,  18S8.  Pp.  161,  8vo. 

The  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  was  opened  by  J. 
E.  C.  Schmidt  (1804),  who  denied  1 Timothy  to  Paul ; but  the  impulse  to 
modern  criticism  was  given  by  Schleiermacher’s  famous  attempt  (1807)  to 
demonstrate  that  epistle’s  ungenuineness.  Baur  (1835)  followed,  denying 
also  the  other  two  ; and  hi  this  one  point  of  rejecting  the  claims  of  all  three 
epistles  to  be  Paul’s,  he  has  been  followed  by  such  writers  as  Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld,  Pfleiderer,  Beyschlag,  Harnack,  Weizsacker,  Mangold  and 
Holtzmann,  although  these  writers  differ  iu  nearly  everything  else.  Eich- 
horn  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  a (secondary)  Pauline  element 
in  them,  and  Hitzig  took  his  place  by  his  side,  and  more  lately  Grau  (1871). 
Others  found  certain  portions  of  the  epistles  to  be  genuinely  Paul’s : Ilaus- 
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rath,  2 Tim.  i,  1 ; ii,  15-18,  and  iv,  9-18 ; Lemme,  2 Tim.  i,  1 — ii,  10 ; iv, 
6-22;  Hesse,  large  parts  of  2 Tim.  and  Titus;  Reuss  (in  his  earlier  view), 
the  whole  of  2 Tim.;  and  Krauss,  the  whole  of  2 Tim.  aud  Titus — return- 
ing to  Schleiermacher’s  view.  Still  others  have  found  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  all  three  epistles  as  genuine,  such  as  Baumgarten,  Lech- 
ler,  Thiersch,  Otto,  Wiesinger,  Hofmann,  Reuss  (later  view),  Weiss,  Rolling 
and  many  more.  Dr.  Knoke  belongs  to  the  middle  class.  He  accepts  2 Timothy 
and  Titus  as  genuine  letters  of  Paul’s,  but  explains  1 Timothy  as  a letter 
put  together  out  of  fragments  of  Paul’s  and  a paper  on  Church  order 
which  may  rest  on  Paul.  He  deals,  however,  very  freely  with  the  text  of 
both  2 Timothy  and  Titus,  throwing  out  passages  as  interpolations  and  re- 
arranging the  order  of  others.  Thus  he  thinks  that  he  obtains  letters  which 
may  be  fitted  into  Paul’s  life  without  the  assumption  of  a second  imprison- 
ment. The  trouble  is  that  they  are  no  longer  Paul’s  letters  but  Knoke’s. 

The  plan  on  which  the  book  is  laid  out  strikes  us  as  a very  good  one,  espe- 
cially for  an  exposition  which  has  a practical  and  theological  as  well  as  a 
critical  purpose.  After  settling  the  text,  the  epistles  are  expounded  at  large, 
and  then  the  results  drawn  up  in  final  chapters  on  “ The  Letters  ” and  “ The 
Practical  and  Theological  Thoughts  in  the  Letters.”  As  Biblical  History,' 
Ethics  and  Theology  are  not  wholly  separate  disciplines  but  the  crown  of 
exegesis,  we  hope  the  time  will  come  when  no  critical  commentary  will  be 
thought  complete  unless  it  ends  with  orderly  exhibitions  of  the  results  of  the 
detailed  exegesis,  in  these  spheres.  As  befitted  his  purpose,  Knoke  has  freed 
his  exposition  from  the  history  of  exegesis  and  thus  made  it  far  more  read- 
able, though  not  always  more  concise  it  must  be  confessed.  The  exposition 
is  sober  and  generally  acceptable,  but  by  no  means  profound.  We  cannot 
give  examples.  As  samples  of  results,  in  2 Tim.  i,  6,  the  ydpirrjxa  is  a 
special  activity  of  the  spirit  for  the  advancement  of  the  inner  Christian  life  ; in 
2 Tim.  iii,  16,  “ every  Scripture  ” is  read  and  fteomsuG-ros  is  made  an  attribute, 
not  a predicate  ; in  1 Tim.  iii,  11,  the  women  are  deaconesses;  in  1 Tim. 
iii,  2,  “husband  of  one  wife”  and  parallels,  the  reference  is  not  to  second 
marriages  or  polygamy  or  freedom  in  divorce,  but  to  unchastity — the  bishop 
must  be  a chaste  husband;  the  difficulty  in  1 Tim.  v,  9 sq.,  is  avoided  by 
distributing  the  passage  between  two  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  epistle,  etc. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  pastoral  epistles  is  very  suggestively  outlined.  They 
differ  from  most  of  Paul’s  letters  in  being  addressed  to  persons  rather  than  to 
churches ; and  they  differ  from  Philemon  in  that  the  bond  between  Paul  and 
Philemon  is  only  that  of  a common  Christian  faith,  while  Timothy  and 
Titus  are  in  a higher  sense  Paul’s  scholars,  his  companions  of  many  years’ 
standing,  his  fellow-laborers  and  fellow-missionaries.  Hence,  he  needs  only 
to  hint  at  his  teaching,  not  argue  it  out,  to  them — they  are  already  familiar 
with  it ; and  hence  the  letters  are  not  purely  personal  but  turn  on  the  official 
duties  of  his  readers,  and  have  importance  not  only  for  them  but  for  the 
life  and  organization  of  the  congregations,  and  thus,  in  a certain  measure, 
pass  over  into  official  regulations  for  the  churches.  All  three  of  these 
elements  appear  in  each  of  the  letters,  but  in  different  measures.  The  per- 
sonal interest  is  the  prominent  element  in  2 Timothy.  The  element  of 
instruction  for  his  official  duties  is  prominent  in  Titus.  While  1 Timothy  is 
in  essence  a “ Church  Order”  for  the  Church  of  Ephesus. 

Bertrand’s  treatise  is  intended  for  a thorough  critical  examination  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistles ; and  it  fairly  covers  the  ground,  although 
it  is  scarcely  individual  or  profound  enough  to  be  entirely  satisfying.  It 
discusses  in  turn  the  close  relation  which  these  epistles  bear  to  one  another, 
their  aim,  their  historical  results,  their  style  and  theology,  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  reflected  by  them,  the  false  teachers  rebuked  in  them,  and 
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the  external  testimonies  to  them.  The  conclusion  is  that  they  are  certainly 
authentic  letters  of  Paul,  and  were  written  after  his  first  imprisonment. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


W e have  occasion  also  to  notice : 

The  Fourfold  Gospel.  By  J.  Glenworth  Butler,  D.D.  (Xew  York:  Funk 
and  Wagnalls.)  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give,  as  is  stated,  a connected 
orderly  view  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  told  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  simply  another 
attempt  at  a harmony  of  the  Gospel  records  and,  as  such,  is  open  to  all  the 
criticism  of  such  attempts.  It  seemingly  makes  Mark  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ment, and  does  not  differ  except  in  some  subdivisions  and  minor  variations 
from  Riddle’s  Robinson.  Any  one  who  uses  it  ought  to  know  that  its 
arrangement  of  events  is  in  some  instances  open  to  objections.  It  contains  a 

serviceable  table  for  finding  verses  in  the  harmonized  arrangement. The 

Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  Prof.  Salmond,  D.D.,  of  Aberdeen.  (Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark ; Xew  York : Scribner  and  W elford.)  This  handy  little  volume 
belongs  to  the  series  of  Bible  class  primers,  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark.  It 
keeps  consistently  to  the  line  of  its  aim  of  meeting  the  needs  of  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations.  It  is  clear  and  sober  in 
statement,  homiletic  in  tone,  and  remarkably  distinct  in  the  setting  forth  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  church.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  and  in  many 
ways  helpful  to  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  equipment  for  exacting 
study.  Incidentally  the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  as  during  the  exile 
under  Domitian;  the  “angel”  of  each  church  is  the  “ presiding  minister 

or  overseer  of  that  church.” The  Pulpit  Commentary:  Revelation.  (Xew 

York:  A.  D.  T.  Randolph  & Co.)  The  work  upon  this  difficult  book  is  the 
result  of  five  different  writers.  While  containing  much  valuable  matter,  the 
Introduction  is  deficient  in  having  no  discussion  of  the  structure  and  plan  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  no  allusion  to  recent  elaborate  theories  of  its  origin. 
There  is  also  no  reference  to  general  principles  of  interpretation.  Dr.  Bede 
decides  for  the  early  date  and  for  all  that  that  decision  carries  with  it.  The 
exposition  is  in  general  clear  and  satisfactory.  It  is  the  best  part  of  the 
work.  A distinction  is  made  between  Homiletics  and  Homilies.  Under  the 
former,  notice  is  taken  of  the  unfolding  plan  of  the  vision  ; under  the  latter, 
plans  for  sermons  are  given.  These  are  full  enough  and  good  enough,  but  as 
they  make  the  homiletic  portion  of  the  work  the  largest,  the  ruling  purpose 
of  the  commentary  is  evident.  It  is  the  very  feature  which  mars  its  worth. 

Jesus  the  Messiah.  By  Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Abridged 

Edition,  with  an  Introduction  of  Prof.  William  Sanday.  (Xew  York  : A.D.F. 
Randolph  & Co.)  The  notes  and  appendices  of  the  large  edition  are  all 
omitted,  but  Dr.  Sanday  has  so  supervised  the  difficult  business  of  compres- 
sion as  to  give  us  a symmetrical  abridgment  worthy  of  the  noble  original. 

Kritisch-ezegetisch  Kommentar  iiber  das  Neue  Testament.  Yon  Dr. 

H.  A.  W.  Meyer.  Erste  Abtheilung:  Das  Matthaus  Evangelium.  Achte 
Auflage.  Xeu  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss.  (Gottingen:  Yander- 
hoerk  und  Ruprecht ; Xew  York  : B.  Westermann  & Co.,  1S90.)  It  shows 
the  value  of  a name  that  this  work  appears  under  the  general  heading  of 
“Meyer’s”  Commentary.  From  the  Introduction,  which  sets  forth  the 
author's  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  comments  upon  the  last 
chapter,  the  work  is  essentially  Weiss’,  and  has  all  the  value  which  his  pro- 
found study  of  the  Gospel  could  give  to  it.  We  note  with  gratitude  the 
omission  of  the  cumbersome  lists  of  names  which  Meyer  was  accustomed  to 
cite  for  or  against  any  interpretation ; also  the  careful  revision  and  better 
arrangement  of  the  matter  of  textual  criticism.  That  Weiss’  own  peculiar 
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explanations  should  be  found  in  this  commentary,  as,  e.  g.,  in  chap.  viii.  28-34, 

was  to  be  expected. Die  notwendigsten  Verbesserungen  der  Lutherischen 

Bibeliibersetzung.  (New  York:  B.  Westermann  & Co.)  The  object  of  this 
pamphlet  can  be  stated  best  by  the  translation  of  the  Introductory  Note: 
“ Where  the  place  of  change  is  clear,  the  alteration  alone  is  given ; where  not, 
the  context  as  well.  Descriptions  of  buildings  (the  temple),  ceremonial  laws 
and  depictions  of  nature  (in  Job),  and  merely  linguistic  infelicities  are  not 
noted.  The  books  of  Chronicles,  Esther,  and  of  the* Apocrypha  are  also  passed 
by.  Then  follows  the  list  of  changes  according  to  book,  chapter  and  verse. 

The  Baptized  for  behoof  of  the  Dead , Who ? By  R.  A.  Macfie, 

F.  R.  S.  E.  Second  Edition.  (London : James  Nisbet  & Co.)  This  sug- 
gestive pamphlet  offers  one  more  explanation  of  the  obscure  passage  in  1 Cor. 
xv.  29.  After  an  Introduction  dwelling  upon  “ a frequent  feature  of 
Scripture  language,”  viz.,  its  dual  character  and  aspect,  the  author  seeks  the 
same  feature  in  Paul’s  allusions  to  baptism.  It  looks  forward  to  service  as 
well  as  backward  to  change  of  nature.  “ The  dead  ” is  an  expression  which 
has  no  reference  to  time,  only  to  state  or  condition  or  character  at  some  time 
or  other.  The  whole  body  of  persons  sincerely  baptized  for  the  service  of 
Christ  from  the  apostles’  time  till  now  has  proved  “ to  be  baptized  on  behalf 
of  the  dead.”  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  true  interpretation,  it  certainly  is 

very  suggestive. The  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a Lawyer's  View.  By  C.  H. 

Blackburn.  (Cincinnati:  Robert  Clark  & Co.)  This  pamphlet,  which  con- 
tains a brief  review  of  the  Jewish  judicial  system  of  rules  of  evidence  and  of 
competency  of  witnesses,  of  the  manner  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty,  and 
which  estimates  the  bearing  of  all  these  upon  the  trial  of  Jesus,  illustrates 
fully  two  things  : (1)  The  helpfulness  of  careful  minute  study  of  some  single 
phase  of  the  Gospel  history ; (2)  the  peculiar  value  of  that  study  when  made 
by  one  qualified  by  special  training  to  estimate  in  their  full  significance  the 

considerations  involved. Jesus  of  Nazareth.  By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D., 

LL.D.  (New  York : A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.)  These  are  three  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  the  themes,  “The 
Personal  Character  of  Jesus,”  “ The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,”  “ The 
Supernatural  Works  of  Jesus.”  One  hardly  needs  to  be  told  in  the  Introduc- 
tion that  they  are  the  fruit  of  life-time  studies.  They  give  abundant  evidence 
of  hard  and  appreciative  work,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  lucidity,  compre- 
hensiveness and  conclusiveness  in  thought,  and  for  their  balance,  clear  dis- 
crimination and  measured  statement  in  expression.  Such  sober,  masterly  pre- 
sentations of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  cannot  but  be  widely  influential. 

Auburn.  James  S.  Riggs. 


II.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Gesciiichte  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Literatur.  Von  O.  von  Gebiiardt  and  A.  Harnack. 
Band  vi,  Heft  2 : Der  Patjlinismus  des  Iren^us.  Eine  kirchen- und 
dogmengeschichtliche  Untersuchung  fiber  das  Verhaltniss  des  Irenseus 
zu  der  Paulinischen  Briefsammlung  und  Theologie.  Yon  Lie.  Dr.  • 
Johannes  Werner,  Privatdocent  an  der  Universitat  Marburg.  Leip- 
zig : J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung,  1889. 

Dr.  Werner  has  set  himself  an  unusually  interesting  and  important  task, 
and  he  has  pursued  it  with  thoroughness  and  fairness.  He  has  undertaken 
to  exhibit  the  relation  of  Irenseus  to  the  Pauline  epistles  and  theology.  The 
Bishop  of  Lyons  occupies  a place  of  first  importance  for  the  second  Christian 
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century.  His  relations  with  both  Asia  and  Rome  make  him  a representative 
witness  to  the  Christianity  of  that  obscure  period,  and  he  has  been  commonly 
considered  a bulwark  of  the  faith.  His  testimony  to  the  canonical  books  of 
the  New  Testament  and  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  possesses 
especial  force  on  the  ground  that  it  echoed  the  testimony  not  only  of  his  own 
but  of  the  earliest  postapostolic  age.  Since  the  rise  of  the  Tiibingen  school 
of  criticism,  however,  this  has  been  denied.  By  it  and  its  followers,  Irenseus 
is  held  to  represent  the  ideas  to  which  the  Church,  by  a variety  of  influences, 
was  led  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  which  are  alleged  to  have  dif- 
fered vastly  from  those  of  a century  before ; and,  though  the  Tubingen  school 
has  disappeared,  the  question  has  remained,  how  far  this  stout  defender  of 
the  faith  does  represent  original  Christianity  and  how  far  he  betrays  later 
and  alien  elements.  To  this  question  the  book  before  us  contributes  a reply 
The  author  divides  his  essay  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  seeks  to  deter- 
mine Irenseus’  attitude  toward  Paul  by  his  use  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  He 
finds  two  hundred  and  six  express  quotations,  and  testimony  to  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  all  the  epistles  except  Philemon  and  Hebrews.  He  admits  that 
Irenseus  uses  them  to  prove  his  views  more  extensively  than  any  known  pre- 
vious writer,  and  that  he  practically  uses  them  just  as  he  does  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Gospels.  Paul’s  teaching  was  to  him  authoritative,  and  the 
very  words  of  the  apostle  are  employed  as  argument  or  cleared  from  the  mis- 
interpretations of  the  Gnostics. 

Did  then  Irenseus  regard  the  Pauline  epistles  as  canonical  Scripture  ? Our 
author  answers  in  the  negative.  He  holds  that  the  New  Testament  canon 
was  gradually  formed  through  the  Church’s  need  of  having  a permanent  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  to  protect  her  faith  against  the  progress  of  heresy.  The  four 
Gospels,  out  of  a larger  number,  were  elevated  to  this  position,  being  first 
used  merely  as  historical  sources,  as  by  Justin,  and  afterwards  as  sacred 
Scriptures  like  the  Old  Testament.  The  epistles,  on  account  of  their  literary 
form,  were  regarded  as  private  documents,  did  not  form  a collection,  and 
were  not  collected  nor  canonized  till  a much  later  period.  Irenseus  represents 
the  time  when  the  four  Gospels  had  been  fully  canonized,  but  when  the 
Pauline  epistles  were  just  attaining  that  position,  being  practically  used  as 
such  but  not  formally  so  regarded.  This  use  of  them  was  brought  about 
through  external  causes  and  mainly  because  they  had  already  been  used  as 
authoritative  by  the  Gnostics  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  and  for  the  Church. 

To  maintain  these  conclusions,  Dr.  ‘Werner  examines  (1)  Irenseus’  use  of 
the  term  “Apostolic.”  It  was  used,  he  says,  in  a dogmatic  sense  and  de- 
scribed not  so  much  the  historical  origin  of  a book  or  doctrine,  as  its  orthodox 
character  and  agreement  with  established  tradition.  Hence,  while  apos- 
tolicity  was  the  proof  of  canonicity,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  writings  called 
apostolic  were  considered  canonical.  By  “ apostolic  writings,”  when  classed 
with  “ prophetic,”  Irenseus  meant  only  the  Gospels.  The  passage  in  i,  3-6, 
as  Werner  admits,  has  to  be  on  this  view  explained  away  by  assuming  that 
Irenseus  was  then  speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  Gnostics.  (2)  He  next 
denies  that  Irenseus  attributed  the  same  inspiration  to  the  epistles  that  he  did 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  Gospels,  on  account  of  the  private  and  personal 
character  of  the  former.  It  was  indeed  but  a step  to  the  admission  of  their 
inspiration,  but  that  step  had  not  been  consciously  taken.  Hence,  (3)  our 
author  denies  that  the  epistles  are  quoted  with  any  solemn  formula,  such  as 
was  used  in  quotations  from  the  Scripture.  They  are  commonly  cited  as 
“ Paul  says,”  or  “ the  apostle  says.”  He  denies  that  these  formulae  indicate 
a collection  of  epistles,  but  rather  show  that  the  epistles  were  placed  on  a 
lower  level  than  Scripture  as  the  uninspired  teaching  of  an  inspired  man. 
Thus  there  was  a notable  difference  between  Irenseus’  estimate  of  Scrip- 
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ture  and  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  also  between  his  use  of  the  latter  and  his 
formal  valuation  of  them.  He  quotes  Paul  as  authoritative,  shows  that  he 
agrees  with  the  Scripture,  and  practically  uses  his  epistles  as  canonical,  while 
yet  he  withholds  from  them  the  formal  signs  of  recognized  canonicity. 

All  this,  according  to  Werner,  was  brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing that  Paul  did  not  uphold  the  Gnostic  ideas,  but  those  of  the  traditional 
faith.  Gnosticism  was  far  more  than  a group  of  fantastic  sects.  It  was  the 
union  in  the  Church  of  Hellenic  culture  with  Christianity.  It  realized  the 
scientific  problem  which  Christianity  had  to  solve,  and  tried  to  solve  it  in  a 
Christian  spirit.  Though  misinterpreting  Paul,  it  was  quickened  by  him  and 
hence  exalted,  while  mutilating,  his  teaching.  The  Church  was  forced  to 
rescue  Paul  from  the  heretics,  and  did  so,  not  through  any  interest  in  or 
understanding  of  his  real  doctrine,  but  to  prove  that  he  was  in  harmony 
with  the  apostolic  tradition.  His  epistles  therefore  were  used  as  authorita- 
tive before  their  canonicity  was  acknowledged. 

This  is  further  confirmed,  according  to  our  author,  by  Irenseus’  conception 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Paul.  He  teaches  the  unity  of  all  the  apostles,  and 
is  utterly  unaware  of  any  differences  between  them.  He  has  no  interest,  in 
fact,  in  the  historical  Paul  and  does  not  comprehend  him.  He  is  only  inter- 
ested in  the  “ dogmatical  Paul,”  i.  e.,  the  Paul  who  taught  the  traditional 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  not  only  takes  the  view  of  the  harmony  of  the 
apostles  which  is  given  in  the  Acts,  but  he  actually  teaches  the  agreement  of 
Paul’s  doctrine  with  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  his  day. 
Hence,  when  expressly  describing  Paul’s  teaching,  he  derives  from  it  only 
such  ideas  as  correspond  with  his  own  dogmatic  bias.  These  Dr.  Werner 
classifies  under  seven  heads:  “The  Unity  of  the  Church,”  “The  Unity  of 
God,”  “The  Unity  of  Revelation,”  “The  Unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ,” 
“ The  Unity  of  the  Human  Race  and  the  Participation  of  the  Flesh  in  Sal- 
vation,” “ Moral  Duties,”  and  “ Eschatological  Tendencies.”  The  result  is 
to  prove  that  Irenseus  had  no  real  sympathy  with  the  substance  of  Paul’s 
teaching,  and  no  interest  in  the  historical  apostle.  He  only  used  him  to 
maintain  the  catholic  faith  as  it  then  was,  and,  in  doing  so,  W'asled  practically 
to  canonize  his  epistles.  In  all  this,  moreover,  Irenseus  did  but  represent 
the  views  of  the  Church  and  is  an  index  to  them. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Dr.  Werner  examines  the  subject  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  He  presents  a systematic  statement  and  criticism 
of  Irenseus’  doctrine,  and  then  compares  it  with  Paul’s.  He  finds  in 
Irenseus’  theology  three  elements:  one  old  Christian  and  eschatological, 
another  rationalistic  and  moralistic,  and  a third  mystical  and  realistic. 
The  origin  of  the  first  was  Biblical,  of  the  second  Stoic,  and  of  the  third 
Platonic.  These  three  constituted  the  Christianity  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century. 

Going  into  particulars,  he  examines  man’s  need  of  salvation,  according  to 
Irenseus.  In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  Irenseus  contended  that  all  men, 
being  rational,  are  free  and  able  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  is,  that  all  are  in  some  sense  disobedient,  though  why,  he  does 
not  clearly  show.  It  is  not  so  much  guilt,  however,  or  alienation  from  God, 
under  which  men  are  laboring,  as  misfortune.  By  Adam’s  fall,  humanity 
came  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  so  far  as  that  none  can  obtain  the  reward 
of  righteousness,  which  is  God-likeness.  Thus  man’s  moral  ability  is  taught 
and  his  inherent  corruption  is  obscured.  It  is  humanity  as  a whole,  rather 
than  the  individual  man,  that  is  under  Satan’s  power,  and  the  .evil  of  man’s 
estate  consists  chiefly  in  ignorance  of  his  real  good  and  in  Satan’s  power  to 
withhold  the  reward  of  virtue.  Accordingly,  Christ’s  work  consisted  in 
overthrowing  Satan,  thus  at  once  restoring  man  to  his  original  condition,  and 
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revealing  the  true  image  of  God  for  him  to  seek.  Man  can  now  not  only 
choose  the  good  but  obtain  the  reward.  Forgiveness  thus  becomes  a single 
act  accomplished  for  the  whole  race,  and  the  necessity  of  a new  birth  in  indi- 
viduals is  quite  forgotten.  Salvation  in  fact  is  not  represented  as  personal 
reconciliation  with  God,  but  its  ideal  is  the  transformation  of  human  nature 
into  a deified  existence,  less  ethical  than  mystical ; in  which  both  body  and 
soul  share.  Faith  accordingly  is  not  trust,  but  knowledge  and  obedience,  and 
instead  of  being  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  condition  of  His  operation. 
Hence  salvation  is  a future  good,  of  which  we  have  a foretaste  in  hope  and 
in  the  mystic  power  of  the  Eucharist.  Christian  life  is  an  earnest  effort  to 
keep  the  divine  law,  but  is  practically  dependent  on  its  own  obedience  for 
success.  It  is  true  that  Irenaeus  attributed  all  salvation  to  Christ,  and  his 
language  is  Pauline  throughout.  But  on  examination,  Werner  finds  that  his 
fundamental  thought  was,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Christ,  by  His  obedience, 
overthrew  Satan,  and  so  made  possible  men’s  salvation,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  by  the  divine-human  constitution  of  His  person  He  revealed  the  union 
of  man  with  God  in  which  salvation  consists.  While  Irenaeus  speaks  often  of 
salvation  by  Christ’s  death,  the  idea  is  really  foreign  to  his  thought  and  re- 
duces itself  to  merely  the  last  phase  of  the  devil’s  unjust  treatment  of  Jesus. 
Again  and  again  he  uses  Pauline  phrases  and  seems  to  be  reproducing  Paul- 
ine ideas;  but  he  invariably  is  found  to  have  in  mind  a legalistic  way  of 
salvation  united  with  a mystical  idea  of  salvation  itself  which  is  wholly  un- 
Pauline.  Hence,  while  with  Paul,  Irenaeus  rejects  Judaism,  he  teaches  sal- 
vation by  obedience  rather  than  by  faith  as  Paul  used  the  term.  Christianity 
has  abolished  the  ritual  law,  but  not  salvation  by  law.  This  it  has  indeed  es- 
tablished, for  what  was  formerly  national,  it  has  made  universal.  And  so, 
while  looking  at  the  race  as  a whole,  salvation  is  of  God’s  free  grace,  the  indi- 
vidual must  rely  upon  his  own  strength  and  God’s  counsel.  By  baptism  he 
secures  a legal  deliverance  from  Satan  and  is  free  to  choose  evil  or  good.  He 
is,  however,  dependent  on  his  own  efforts,  though  by  Christ’s  coming  and 
teaching  it  has  been  made  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the  everlasting  reward. 

Thus  Irenaeus’  theology  is  shown  to  be  pseudo-Pauline.  While  using  the 
language  of  Paul,  he  really  had  no  affinity  with,  nor  ability  to  understand 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  apostle’s  doctrine,  and  his  testimony  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Christianity  of  his  age  was  not  built  on  Paulinism,  but  on 
a mingling  of  the  original  gospel  with  pagan  thought.  “ His  standpoint  was 
not  Golgotha  but  Rome.” 

That  the  author  has  given,  in  the  main,  a correct  analysis  of  the  theology  of 
Irenaeus  should  probably  be  admitted.  It  is  certain  that  the  Christianity  of 
the  second  century,  while  supposing  itself  to  be  following  Paul,  was  largely 
controlled  by  gentile  habits  of  thought  which  prevented  just  apprehension  of 
the  Pauline  teaching.  It  is  only  to  the  author’s  views  on  the  canon  that  we 
would  demur.  He  is  compelled  by  his  own  admission  to  explain  away 
two  passages  (p.  27  [Adv.  Hser.  I,  3,  6]  and  p.  43  [Adv.  Haer.  I,  6,  3]),  which 
go  right  in  the  teeth  of  his  theory.  Nor  does  Irenaeus’  habit  of  quoting  the 
Pauline  epistles,  with  the  formula  “ Paul  says,”  or  “ the  apostle  says,”  prove 
that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  canonical  Scripture.  In  I,  9,  2,  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  quoted  in  a similar  way.  The  epistolary  character  of  Paul’s  writ- 
ings does  indeed  explain  in  part  this  manner  of  quoting  them  and  the  dis- 
tinct appeal  to  Paul  made  by  the  Gnostics  gives  further  explanation ; but  most 
readers  of  Irenaeus  will  feel  that  this  fact  is  quite  consistent  with  the  estab- 
lished canonical  use  of  the  letters  from  which  the  quotations  are  taken.  Still 
further,  the  Gnostic  use  of  the  Pauline  epistles  itself  implies  their  previous 
use  as  canonical  by  the  Church,  and  all  the  more  so,  if  Gnosticism  was,  as 
Werner  maintains,  a legitimate  phase  of  the  Church’s  thought.  Finally  we 
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may  add  that  earlier  testimonies  to  the  canonical  use  of  the  epistles  can  be 
adduced  sufficient  in  our  judgment  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  same  time 
the  testimony  of  Irenseus  deserves  renewed  examination,  and  Dr.  Werner’s 
essay  will  contribute  materially  to  the  final  solution  of  the  problems  involved. 

Pittsburgh.  George  T.  Pxjryes. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther’s  sammtliche  Schriften.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr. 
Joh.  Georg  Walch.  Neue  revidirte  Stereotypausgabe.  Neunzehnter 
Band : Reformations-Schriften.  Streitigkeiten  mit  den  Papisten. 
Aufs  neue  herausgegeben  im  Auftrag  des  Ministeriums  der  deutsclien  ev.- 
luth.  Synode  von  Missouri,  Ohio  und  anderen  Staaten.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
Lutherischer  Concordia-V erlag  (M.  C.  Barthel,  Agent),  1889.  4to,  pp. 
74,  coll.  1967. 

It  ought  to  be  more  generally  known  that  the  best— most  complete,  most 
careful,  most  helpful — edition  of  Luther’s  works,  in  German,  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  at  the  publishing  house  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  at  St.  Louis. 
Walch’s  edition  furnishes  the  basis;  but  it  has  been  subjected  to  a most 
thorough  editing,  not  only  in  a textual  but  in  a literary  and  historical  point 
of  view.  The  result  is  that  everything  that  is  necessary  not  only  for  a per- 
fect presentation  but  also  for  a thorough  understanding  of  Luther’s  writ- 
ings, is  brought  together  in  compact  form  in  these  volumes.  When  we  add 
that  the  paper  is  excellent,  the  type  large  and  open,  the  press-work  good,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  St.  Louis  edition  advances  far  towards  the  defini- 
tive edition  of  Luther.  The  following  volumes  have  already  appeared: 
Vols.  i and  ii,  containing  the  commentary  on  Genesis;  Vol.  x,  containing 
the  Catechetical  writings;  Vol.  xi,  the  postils  from  the  Gospels ; Vol.  xii, 
those  from  the  epistles  along  with  other  sermons ; Vol.  xiii,  the  “ Haus- 
postille  ;”  Vol.  xxii,  the  “ Table  Talk ;’’  and  Vol.  xviii,  the  first  part  of  the 
“ Reformations-Schriften.” 

The  present  volume  continues  the  antipapal  polemics,  containing  the  pieces 
numbered  from  69  to  184,  with  an  Appendix  of  41  more,  all  preceded  by 
full  prolegomena  and  accompanied  with  critical  notes.  The  first  part  of 
the  volume  includes  all  the  documents  (on  both  sides)  belonging  to  the  con- 
troversies with  Henry  VIII,  George  of  Saxony,  Albert  of  Mainz,  Schatzgeyer 
and  Cochkeus ; while  the  second  part  collects  the  polemic  writings  directed 
against  papal  errors,  under  their  appropriate  rubrics.  In  the  course  of  the 
editing,  many  textual  errors  of  the  old  edition  have  been  corrected,  some 
duplicates  have  been  excluded,  several  false  dates  have  been  righted  and  one 
treatise  has  for  the  first  time  been  assigned  to  its  true  date;  certain  pieces 
falsely  assigned  to  Luther  have  been  excluded  and  one  amusing  piece,  the 
“ Spottzettel  vom  Heiligthum  des  Cardinals  zu  Mainz,”  for  the  first  time 
included  in  an  edition  of  Luther’s  works. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  Luther’s  works  are  included  in  this  vol- 
ume, as,  e.  g.,  his  great  treatise  on  the  sacraments,  called  “ The  Babylonish 
Captivity  of  the  Church,”  and  the  controversy  with  Henry  VIII,  which 
grew  out  of  the  latter’s  attempt  to  refute  it.  We  obtain  from  the  volume 
a very  good  conception  of  the  Romish  controversy  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
of  Luther  as  a controversialist  and  indeed  as  a man — in  his  power,  directness, 
uncompromising  devotion  to  what  he  held  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  and  withal 
in  his  unfeigned  humility.  He  used  harsh,  even  coarse  methods  in  controversy; 
being,  as  he  himself  confessed,  unable  to  tread  softly  like  Melancthon.  But 
his  “ Handel  ” was  indeed  no  “ Mittelhandel ;”  and  those  were  not  times 
when  soft  raiment  befitted  the  loins  of  true  men.  Certainly,  his  royal  oppo- 
nent set  him  no  example  of  delicate  speech,  and  Luther’s  defense  is  a good 
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one,  that  if  Henry  “ might  spew  his  lies  shamelessly  out  of  his  mouth,  he, 
Luther,  might  surely  stuff  them  merrily  back  down  his  throat.”  And  cer- 
tainly no  one  of  his  opponents  was  capable  of  the  humbleness  of  mind  that 
led  Luther  afterwards,  in  so  Christian  and  dignified  a way,  to  write  both 
Henry  and  George,  apologizing  for  his  violence  of  language,  while  withdraw- 
ing no  item  of  his  doctrine ; nor  was  Henry’s  reception  of  his  letter  very 
encouraging.  To  the  core,  Luther’s  was  a Christian  heart,  and  it  beats  as  a 
Christian  heart  even  in  these  controversies.  It  was  indeed  just  because  his 
cry  was  ever  “ The  Gospel,  The  Gospel;  Christ,  Christ,”  while  the  answer 
uas  ever  “ The  Fathers,  Custom,  Institutions,”  that  he  conquered. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Williamson  Kevin,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By 
Theo.  Appel,  D.D.  Philadelphia  : Reformed  Publication  House.  8vo, 
pp.  768. 

The  life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kevin  is  an  important  contribution  to  American 
Church  history.  He  was  the  founder  of  Mercersburg  theology,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  the  Christocentric  idea  into  American  theology.  Dr- 
Kevin  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  educated  at  Union  College  and 
Princeton  Seminary,  was  temporary  professor  at  Princeton  and  then  pro- 
fessor in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny.  In  1840,  he  became 
Professor  of  Dogmatics  at  the  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Mercersburg.  In  1843,  he  published  the  “ Anxious  Bench,”  a severe  arraign- 
ment of  that  method  of  revivals.  In  1844,  his  sermon  on  “ Catholic  Unity  ” 
appeared,  which  incipiently  reveals  his  views  on  theology.  Holding  that  the 
Church  was  in  a state  of  constant  development,  he  aimed  to  produce  a theology 
which  should  be,  for  the  Church,  the  theology  of  the  future.  While  on  the 
one  hand  he  criticises  certain  weaknesses  of  the  Romish  system,  yet,  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  idea,  he  was  compelled  (especially  in  his  articles  on  “ Early 
Christianity  and  Cyprian  ”)  “ to  make  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  few  Protestants  were  willing  to  admit  ” (p.  365).  His  favorite  theme 
at  that  time  was,  “ the  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  the  spirit  of  sect  and  schism 
and  Antichrist.”  The  prominent  doctrine  of  this  theology  was  not  the  atone- 
ment (as  is  held  by  most  Protestants),  but  the  incarnation.  Its  keynote  was 
not  so  much  Christ’s  life  for  us,  as  Christ’s  life  in  us.  By  the  incarnation  a 
new  life  was  held  to  be  introduced  into  humanity.  As  our  race  received  a 
sinful  nature  from  Adam,  so  from  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  it  received  divine 
life.  This  theanthropic  life  in  substantial  form  flows  over  to  us.  He  forgets 
that  there  can  be  no  such  strict  parallel  between  Adam’s  relation  to  the  race 
and  Christ’s  relation  to  redeemed  humanity;  for  the  former  is  human,  the 
latter  is  superhuman  or  divine ; the  former  finite  and  limited,  the  latter 
infinite  and  varied,  in  its  operations  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Kevin 
then  proceeded  to  explain  in  his  “ Mystical  Presence  ” the  mode  by  which 
this  theanthropic  life  enters  into  the  life  of  the  believer.  And  here  he  reveals, 
as  Dr.  Dorner  charges,  the  influence  of  Anglican  Puseyism  (p.  88).  Dr. 
Kevin  held  that  the  germ  of  this  theanthropic  life  was  implanted  by  baptism. 
At  the  Lord’s  Supper  not  merely  does  the  believer  spiritually  commune  with 
Christ,  but  the  theanthropic  life  of  Christ  (his  body  as  well  as  his  spirit)  flows 
over  to  him.  He  held  that  this  was  Calvin’s  view.  But  there  was  this 
important  difference.  Calvin  held  that  we,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
lifted  up  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  Kevin  holds  that  the  theanthropic 
life  of  Christ  is  brought  down  to  us.  Calvin  makes  provision  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  Kevin  resolves  largely  into  a mechanical  pro- 
cess, namely  the  introduction  of  this  theanthropic  life.  Moreover  his  theology 
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not  only  minimizes  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  also  the  atonement,  as  he  gives 
prominence  to  the  incarnation  instead.  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  who  also 
sought  to  harmonize  the  Christocentric  idea  with  the  older  systems  of  theology, 
very  properly  made  the  atonement  the  centre,  rather  than  the  incarnation. 
Dr.  Xevin’s  views  in  regard  to  the  incarnation  and  the  theanthropic  life  led 
him  to  higher  views  of  the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  and  the  Church  than 
were  common  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  His  theological  views  were  com- 
bated by  Rev.  Dr.  Berg  and  others  in  his  own  denomination,  and  by  Profs. 
Charles  Hodge  and  Dorner,  and  criticised  by  Prof.  Ebrard. 

Following  these  discussions  in  theology  came  a liturgical  movement  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  in  which  he  became  a leader,  especially  through 
his  “ Vindication.”  This  movement  soon  revealed  two  parties  in  the  Church, 
one  preferring  a pulpit  liturgy  like  the  old  Palatinate  liturgy,  the  oilier 
desiring  an  altar  liturgy  with  responses  and  altar  service.  This  controversy 
culminated  in  the  General  Synod  at  Dayton,  1866.  A Convention  opposed  to 
the  Order  of  Worship  was  held  at  Myerstown  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Xevin,  after  having  been  President  of  Marshall  College  and  then  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  resigned  in  1876,  and  lived  in  quiet  retire- 
ment at  Csernarvon  near  Lancaster.  In  his  later  years  his  mystical  tenden- 
cies led  him  towards  Swedenborgianism.  He  died  June  6,  1886,  mourned  by  a 
large  circle  of  students  and  friends. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  condense  an  account  of  his  life  and  works  in  this 
brief  review.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  put  in  permanent  shape  by  this  book. 
The  biographer  has  done  his  work  very  carefully.  But  in  doing  it,  he  has 
allowed  his  admiration  for  his  teacher  to  run  away  with  his  better  judgment, 
and  his  work  is  a eulogy  rather  than  a life.  W e miss  a broad,  fair  discussion  of 
the  questions  involved.  He  seems  to  take  special  pains  to  criticise  revivals, 
and  even  calls  the  revival  at  Union  College  at  which  Dr.  Xevin  was 
converted  “the  Union  College  phrensy  ” (p.  160).  But  Dr.  Xevin,  in  his 
“ Anxious  Bench,”  says  (pp.  140-1) : “ Such  is  the  true  conception  of  a 
revival.  To  call  into  question  either  the  reality  or  desirability  of  them  is  a 
monstrous  skepticism,  that  may  be  said  to  border  on  the  sin  of  infidelity 
itself.  Churches  that  hate  revivals  love  death.”  The  biographer  shows 
scant  courtesy  to  Dr.  Berg  in  his  controversies,  and  especially  in  speaking  of 
the  “ scurrilous  pages  ” of  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  speaks  as  the  partisan  of 
the  liturgists.  He  is  mistaken  when  he  says  it  was  Rationalism  that  drove 
liturgies  out  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Goebel  says  it  was  Pietism  that  did  it. 
His  reference  to  the  political  manoeuvering  of  the  antiliturgicals  at  the 
General  Synod  at  Dayton  had  better  be  left  unsaid  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Dr.  Schnecks’  book  against  Mercersburg  theology  was  not  “ still-born,”  nor 
was  the  Myerstown  Convention  “ a harmless  affair,”  as  he  says,  for  both 
ultimately  broke  the  power  of  the  extreme  liturgicals  in  the  Church.  Xor 
does  he  present  Dr.  Dorner ’s  criticisms  on  the  Order  of  Worship  fairly  and 
fully.  We  regret  to  make  these  criticisms  on  a work  that  in  so  many  respects 
is  excellent. 

The  book  would  be  improved  by  placing  quotation  marks  at  the  end  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  quotations.  The  work  contains  a good  portrait 
of  Dr.  Xevin,  is  handsomely  bound,  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  thus  pre- 
sents a handsome  appearance. 

Philadelphia.  James  I.  Good. 


The  following  require  brief  notice  : 

Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.  Vol.  ii,  Part  i.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  Secretary.  (Xew  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s 
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Sons,  1890.)  This  society  promises  to  become  as  influential  as  already  it  is 
useful.  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  writes  ably  on  the  Alogi. 
Prof.  Baird  is  of  course  at  borne  in  treating  of  the  “ Camisard  Uprising,” 
and  contributes  an  important  chapter  to  French  Protestant  history.  The 
“ Theology  of  Dante  ” has  been  discussed  as  often  as  the  religious  views 
of  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Schaff’s  article  will  create  or  revive  the  reader’s  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  and  he  may  very  well,  after  reading  it,  read  also  Prof. 
Caird’s  able  paper  with  the  same  title  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  June, 
1890.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Lewis  finds  in  the  “ Corruption  of  the  Church 
through  Paganism  during  the  First  Two  Centuries  ” reasons  for  warning  the 
Church  of  to-day  against  like  dangers  which,  as  he  thinks,  now  menace  it. 
This  paper,  though  well  written,  is  too  theologically  polemic  to  find  a place 
appropriately  among  the  printed  papers  of  a society  whose  list  of  members 
includes  Bishops  Coxe  and  Perry.  W e miss  from  the  catalogue  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  subject,  Dr.  Purves’  monograph  on  Justin  Martyr.  Two  papers 
only  treat  of  American  subjects.  Bishop  Hurst  writes  on  “ Parochial  Libra- 
ries in  the  Colonial  Period,”  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Mcllvain  on  “ Some  Relics 
of  Early  Presbyterianism  in  Maryland.  ” It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that 
the  papers  of  the  society  do  not  show  a wider  interest  in  its  distinctive  field. 
The  “ American  Society  of  Church  History  ” ought  to  be  eminently  the 
“ Society  of  American  Church  History.”  What  might  it  not  do  as  the  bond 
of  union  and  correspondence  between  the  several  denominational  historical 
societies  ? We  commend  this  particular  mission  of  the  society  to  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  Secretary,  but  also  of  specialists  among  the  members,  like 
Dr.  Briggs,  Dr.  Dexter  and  Bishop  Perry.  The  society  could  do  much  to 
stimulate  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  materials  needed  for  the 
preparation  of  an  adequate  history  of  the  planting  and  development  of 

Christianity  in  America. Rom  unci  Ravenna  bis  zum  9te  Jahrhundert.  Ein 

Beitrag  zur  Papstgeschichte.  Yon  Paul  Luther,  Ph.D.  (Berlin,  1889.)  An 
interesting  pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages.  The  relations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  form  an  admirable  point  of  view  from 
which  to  study  historically  the  development  of  the  papacy,  especially  the 
growth  of  the  temporal  power.  The  writer’s  object  is  to  throw  light  on  the 
relations  of  the  papacy  to  the  Italian  city  whose  bishops  combatted  the 
supremacy  of  the  Chair  of  Peter,  and  not  without  danger  opposed  the  popes. 
As  this  opposition  to  Rome’s  suzerainty  continued  to  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  history  of  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  must  be 
regarded  as  a substantive  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  itself. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  history,  he  uses  them  ably  in  illustrating 

the  rise  of  the  papal  lordship  over  the  bishops  of  other  sees. The  Mormon 

Delusion.  Its  History,  Doctrines  and  the  Outlook  in  Utah.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Montgomery.  (Boston  and  Chicago : Cong.  Pub.  Society.)  A book  like 
this  has  long  been  needed.  It  is  a popular  and  interesting  account  of  Mor- 
monism  as  a monstrous  religious  delusion  and  a political  menace.  Mor- 
monism  should  be  more  widely  known  than  it  is  at  present,  in  order  that  a 
wider  aud  profounder  interest  may  be  awakened  in  the  religious  and  political 
problems  which  its  existence  and  growth  have  raised.  The  following  para- 
graph ought  to  startle  us  out  of  our  easy-going  optimism : “ The  rapid  growth 
of  JMormonism  is  not  the  least  of  the  marvels  connected  with  its  history. 
Despite  all  the  disgust  and  opposition  which  it  has  everywhere  awakened, 
Mormonism  has  steadily  grown  throughout  sixty  years  of  dishonor  to  our 
country,  from  its  first  church  organization  of  six  members  to  a total  member- 
ship in  the  Rocky  mountains  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  To  these 
must  be  added  their  adherents  in  all  the  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  probably  as  many  more,  ‘not  yet  gathered  to  Zion.’  This 
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iniquity  has  all  this  time  grown  proportionally  faster  than  the  nation  itself.” 

John  Witherspoon  and  his  Times.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  etc. 

(Philadelphia : Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.)  No  one  will  question  the 
fine  propriety  of  the  selection  of  Dr.  McCosh  to  commemorate  his  fellow- 
countryman  and  predecessor  in  the  Presidency  of  Princeton  College.  The 
result  of  Dr.  McCosh’s  acceptance  of  the  invitation  is  this  interesting  sketch 
of  the  great  patriot  and  President.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Dr.  McCosh 
points  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  central  difference  between  the  Scotch- 
Irishmen  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  and  the  New  Englanders.  This 
theme  is  one  of  Dr.  McCosh’s  favorites.  He  also  states,  without  attempting 
to  account  for  it,  but  as  an  ultimate  fact,  that  “while  Presbyterians  have 
produced  great  theologians,  great  teachers,  great  statesmen,  great  orators  and 
great  philanthropists,  they  have  not  sent  forth  any  great  poet  or  any  literary 
man  of  the  highest  rank.”  This  is  true ; and  yet  the  Scotch  people,  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  world  by  eminence,  are  wanting  neither  in  appreciation  of 
the  poetic  aspects  of  nature  and  of  human  life,  nor  in  poetic  expression,  as 
witness  their  ballad  literature.  Certainly  this  is  to  be  said  of  the  Scotch  “ on 
their  native  heath.”  Of  the  Scotch-Irisli  in  Ulster  and  in  America  it  is  not 
true.  And  the  lately  established  Scotch-Irish  Society  in  America  could  dis- 
cuss no  more  interesting  question,  under  the  general  subject  of  the  influence 
of  migration  on  national  character,  than  this:  How  did  it  happen  that  in  the 
movement  of  the  Scotch  to  Ulster  they  lost  the  gift  of  poetry  ? The  Puri- 

tan Spirit.  By  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  An  Oration  delivered 
before  the  Boston  Congregational  Club.  (Boston  : Congregational  Publishing 
Society.)  This  address  is  in  Dr.  Storrs’  best  manner.  The  language,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  earlier  oratorical  productions,  is  not  so  tropical,  nor  are 
the  sentences  so  carefully  balanced.  Dr.  Storrs  among  the  clergy,  and  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  among  the  laymen,  are  the  greatest  of  our  commemo- 
rative orators.  “ Forefather’s  day  ” was  well  employed  by  Dr..  Storrs  to 
show  the  Congregational  Club  that  the  most  valuable  elements  of  the  Puri- 
tan spirit  were  not  monopolized  by  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  the  Puri- 
tans of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  traits  of  the  “Forefathers”  which  he 
selects  for  eulogy  are  precisely  those  which  they  share  with  all  spiritual 
heroes.  Hence,  the  Puritan  spirit  is  not  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  New 
Englander.  “ It  cannot  be  needful,”  says  the  orator,  “ to  argue  that  this 
temper  has  not  been  local  or  provincial,  but  in  the  truest  sense  cosmical ; not 
limited  to  any  one  period  in  history,  but  common  to  all,  and  sometimes 
appearing  most  remarkably  in  those  that  were  most  unfriendly  to  it.  It  is  as 
old  as  history , and  it  always  has  shown  itself  with  clearest  manifestation  in  those 
of  noblest  nature  and  power,  who  have  done  the  most  memorable  work  for 
the  world.  ” His  catalogue  of  the  men  imbued  with  the  Puritan  spirit  includes 
Moses,  Paul,  Epictetus,  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Hildebrand.  If  he  should  be 
criticised  for  having  stretched  the  term  Puritan  unduly,  Mr.  Froude  should 

be  criticised  for  his  similar  treatment  of  the  term  Calvinist. The  Life  and 

Writings  of  Alexander  Vinel.  By  Laura  M.  Lane.  With  an  Introduction  by 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  (Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner  & 
Welford.)  The  religious  and  intellectual  struggles  of  this  “ Pascal  of  Prot- 
estantism ” are  well  presented  by  the  author,  largely  by  means  of  quotations 
from  his  correspondence.  The  reader  is  reminded  in  almost  every  chapter 
of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W.  Robertson. 

John  DeWitt. 

Chicago. 
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III.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Hereafter.  By  James  Fyfe.  Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark;  New 
York  : Scribner  & Welford. 

This  volume,  whose  author  is  a British  clergyman,  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Christian  Eschatology.  Its  general  aim  is,  first  of  all,  to  bring  out 
into  full  view  the  entire  teaching  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  eternal  world, 
and  then  to  discuss  in  the  light  thus  furnished  by  Revelation  the  several 
problems  of  annihilation,  of  conditional  immortality,  of  restorationism,  and 
of  eternal  retribution. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  commences  with  a brief  statement  of  the 
belief,  or  beliefs,  in  a future  life  cherished  among  the  ancient  peoples  con- 
temporary with  the  Hebrews,  and  still  held  by  certain  pagan  races.  The 
testimony  of  archaeology  is  added  to  that  of  history,  in  support  of  the  gene- 
ral conclusion  that  the  human  race,  whether  from  tradition  or  through  some 
deep  spiritual  instinct,  has  always  believed  in  a God,  and  also  in  a life  beyond 
the  present.  This  conviction  the  author  regards  as  not  only  universal  in 
extent,  but  unbroken  in  its  continuity  and  mighty  in  its  influence  among 
men.  He  then  proceeds  to  a detailed  review  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  respecting  the  world  to  come. 
He  discusses  first,  the  distinctive  names,  Sheol  and  Hades,  Heaven  and  Hell, 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament  to  describe  that  world,  first  in  its  general 
characteristics,  and  then  in  its  distributive  features  as  a world  either  of 
reward  and  blessedness  or  of  retribution  and  misery.  At  this  point  an  inter- 
esting chapter  is  introduced  on  the  testimony  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  as 
illustrative  of  Jewish  belief  in  the  ages  preceding  Christ  respecting  punish- 
ment in  the  life  to  come. 

The  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  especially  full  and 
interesting.  The  author  carefully  examines  every  passage  bearing  on  the  gene- 
ral topic,  brings  together  the  impressive  imagery  employed,  defines  the  terms 
used,  groups  and  compares  the  various  classes  of  texts,  and  finally  reaches 
his  conclusion  as  to  what  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  really  held  and  taught 
on  these  vital  themes.  He  closes  his  survey  of  the  biblical  problems  in  these 
words : “ History  and  archaeology  conclusively  show  that  belief  in  a life  to 
come  was  from  the  first  interwoven  into  the  very  texture  of  humanity ; that 
it  stands  out  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  important  part  of  the  revealed  will 
of  God  to  man ; that  the  Apocrypha,  in  disclosing  the  state  of  Jewish  thought 
and  conviction  in  a more  developed  form  concerning  it,  makes  it  clear  that 
through  all  the  centuries  of  its  history,  it  had  been  the  cherished  faith  of  that 
interesting  people ; and  that  the  New  Testament  has  made  the  world  to  come 
and  retribution  nearer  and  clearer  to  us,  shedding  much  light  not  only  on  the 
general  subject,  but  also  on  its  several  parts  in  detail.” 

The  second  division  of  the  volume  proceeds,  on  the  basis  of  these  Biblical 
investigations,  to  consider  first  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  retribution  accord- 
ing to  law ; discussing  successively  the  fact,  the  nature,  and  the  measures  of 
such  retribution.  Following  this,  the  three  alternative  possibilities  of  anni- 
hilation, of  a conditional  immortality,  and  of  an  ultimate  restoration,  are 
considered  and  set  aside  as  unsustained  by  the  witness  of  Revelation.  Under 
these  general  heads  the  questions  of  immortality,  of  death  and  its  relations, 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  biblical  sense,  and  of  purgatory  and  a probation  after 
death,  are  well  presented  and  answered.  These  chapters  are  followed  by 
two  others  on  the  eternity  of  punishment,  as  a truth  clearly  taught  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  doctrine. 
The  final  conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  the  Scriptures  “ clearly  mark  off 
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and  separate  by  a mighty  impassable  chasm  the  two  great  classes  of  mankind, 
and  show  the  chief  features  of  their  condition  to  be  reality,  fixity  and  con- 
tinuity.” 

W itli  much  that  the  reader  finds  in  this  treatise,  he  will  be  already  familiar ; 
but  the  method  of  the  discussion  cannot  fail  to  interest,  and  there  are  many 
points  in  the  treatment  which  may  be  considered  with  profit  . It  is  important 
that  in  these  days  of  crude  hypotheses,  of  loose  and  sometimes  immoral 
speculations,  and  even  of  raw  and  coarse  and  revolting  guesses,  respecting 
eternal  things,  the  preacher  should  be  well  posted  as  to  what  the  Word  of 
God  reveals,  and  what  a sound  and  deep  philosophy  affirms.  He  needs  to  be 
able  not  only  to  set  forth  his  belief  in  clear,  strong  language,  but  also  to 
state  the  grounds,  and  especially  the  biblical  grounds,  on  which  that  belief  is 
built.  And  in  fulfilling  this  very  practical  and  urgent  task  of  the  hour,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  helped  by  this  timely  volume. 

Lane  Seminary.  , E.  D.  Morris. 


We  have  occasion  to  notice  the  following  also  : 

The  Wider  Hope.  Essays  and  Strictures  on  the  Doctrine  and  Literature  of 
Future  Punishment.  By  numerous  writers,  lay  and  clerical,  including 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  the  Yery  Rev.  E.  II.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  the  late  Principal 
Tulloch,  Rev.  William  Archer,  Rev.  Henry  Allon,  D.D.,  Rev.  James  II. 
Rigg,  D.D.,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  etc.  With  a paper  “ On  the 
Supposed  Scriptural  Expression  for  Eternity,”  by  Thomas  De  Quincey ; and 
a Bibliographical  Appendix.  12mo,  pp.  xvi,  436.  (London  : T.  Fisher  Un- 
win, 1890.)  Permanent  record  is  here  given,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
James  Hogg,  to  the  discussion,  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  on  “ The  Wider 
Hope,”  which  wAs  called  out  by  the  publication  of  Archdeacon  Farrar’s 
Eternal  Hope.  This  was  worth  doing,  and  the  book  makes  a readable  and 
instructive  volume,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  much  enlarged  by  the  appended 
bibliography  of  recent  works  on  eschatology.  Most  of  the  writers  represented 
in  this  discussion  believe  in  “a  wider  hope,”  in  one  form  or  another,  but  a 
re-reading  of  their  discussions  leaves  a very  strong  impression  that  they  are 
in  hopeless  conflict  with  the  writers  of  the  Hew  Testament  and  most  of  all 
with  Him  whom  Mr.  Arthur  accurately  characterizes  as  “ the  most  loving,  but 
by  far  the  most  alarming,  of  all  the  Teachers  in  the  Bible.”  The  formal  root  of 
their  position  is  to  be  found  in  their  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  moral  judg- 
ment to  reject  any  doctrine  appearing  to  it  unjust,  whatever  amount  of  Scrip- 
tural evidence  may  be  adduced  in  its  favor ; while  its  theological  basis  can 
rest,  therefore,  only  on  a low  view  of  sin,  or,  as  Dr.  Littledale  truly  points  out, 
on  a doctrine  of  the  fall  fundamentally  different  from  that  taught  by  Luther 
and  Calvin  (p.  99).  If  we  pare  down  the  guilt  of  man  to  a vanishing  quantity, 

we  cannot  fail  to  reluctate  against  the  punishment  appointed  to  him. Die 

Fortdauer  der  Geistesgabenin  der  Kir  che.  Yon  D.  Hermann  Greater.  12mo,pp. 
32.  (Giitersloh:  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann,  1890.)  A delightfully  written 
protest  against  the  hunger  for  miracles  showing  itself  now  and  again  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  which  all  those  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  the  faith- 
cure  fanaticism  should  read.  Dr.  Creiner  shows  that  the  miraculous  gifts 
were  a special  privilege  of  the  infant  Church,  serving  a specific  purpose  in 
those  days  of  foundation,  and  are  neither  to  be  expected  nor  wished  for  now. 
He  shows  that  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  deserted  the  Church 
of  God,  or  that  He  no  longer  endows  her  with  gifts,  even  extraordinary  gifts. 
It  is  the  lesser  that  has  given  way  to  the  greater.  The  “ W undergaben  ” are 
gone,  but  “ Geistesgaben ” remain;  or,  using  other  terms,  the  “Wunder- 
zeichen  ” are  gone,  but  “ Wunder”  remain;  for,  in  this  broader  sense,  all 
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Christian  works  are  “wonders,”  and  “to  help  an  unsaved  soul  to  saving 
faith,  and  to  cleanse  it  of  its  sins  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God,  so  as  that  it 
becomes  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  to  communicate  the  grace  of 
God  from  man  to  man,  this  is  greater  than  all  signs  and  wonders.”  And  when- 
ever there  is  an  extraordinary  work  to  be  done,  extraordinary  gifts  are  given 
to  fit  for  it,  and  so  we  have  a Luther,  and  a Spener,  an  Arnd,  a Tholuck,  a 
Fliedner  and  a Wichem,  none  of  whom  did  their  work  in  their  own  strength 
or  by  virtue  of  natural  gifts.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  God  is  an  answerer  of 
prayer  : “ The  prayer-hearing  which  our  Lord  Christ  promised  us  is  distin- 
guished from  miracles,  just  as  the  providence  of  the  living  God,  who  has  num- 
bered the  hairs  on  our  head,  is  from  his  special  revelations ; ” and  “ he  who 
demands  miracles  as  prayer-hearing,  runs  a great  risk  of  suffering  shipwreck 
of  his  faith,  through  his  own  fault.”  Dr.  Cremer  points  out  the  peculiar 
social  difficulties  of  the  day,  and  the  need  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  God  to  meet 
the  new  conditions,  and  encourages  Christians  to  pray  and  hope  for  them, 

but  not  in  the  way  of  miracles. Articles  on  Romanism.  Monsignor  Capel; 

Dr.  Littledale.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  S.T.D.  8vo,  pp.  199. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  1890.)  A reprint  of  three  vigorous  con- 
troversial papers  against  Roman  claims,  which  appeared  originally  in  The 
American  Church  Review.  As  the  former  two,  in  reply  to  Monsignor  Capel, 
made  use  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  Littledale  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
Petrine  Claims,  a review  of  which  is  given  in  the  last  paper,  there  is  some  same- 
ness and  even  repetition  of  argument.  The  argument  is  always  incisive  and 
keen  ; the  claims  of  the  Ultramontanes  are  clearly  and  convincingly  shown 
to  be  untenable  on  Roman  principles  themselves.  Especially  striking 
is  the  exhibition  (e.  g.,  p.  101)  of  the  fact  that  on  the  principle  that  no  one 
can  transmit  what  he  has  not  received,  “ there  is  a total  solution  of  con- 
tinuity on  every  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Rome ;”  not  that  this  should  disturb 
anyone  who  stands  on  Protestant  or  Scriptural  ground,  but  that  it  is  fatal  to 
the  artificial  claims  of  Rome.  Dr.  Hopkins’  method  of  dealing  with  Monsig- 
nor Capel  may  be  extended  to  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterians  also.  For 
instance,  the  Monsignor  says : “As  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  so  did  the  Son  send  the  apostles;  they  in  turn  sent  others,  bishops  and 
priests  and  deacons,  commissioned  with  the  same  divine  authority  to  preach  and 
fulfill  the  ministry.”  “This  is  pure  Anglicanism,”  rejoins  Dr.  Hopkins 
(p.  9).  We  are  glad  to  see  the  principle  endorsed  by  both  Romanist  and 
Anglican ; for  it  is  pure  Presbyterianism — if  at  least  “ the  same  divine  authority  ” 
be  not  exaggerated  so  as  to  claim  inspiration  for  every  bishop  and  priest  and 
deacon,  which  none  of  the  three  “branches”  (for  we  too  believe  in  the 
“ branch  ” theory,  pp.  5,  6, 138,  and  especially,  p.  47)  can  do.  The  essence  of 
the  Presbyterian  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Church,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  Prelatic,  is  that  the  apostles  were  Christ’s  agents  in  founding  the 
Church  and  providing  it  with  its  permanent  officers,  “ bishops  and  priests  and 
deacons,’’  and  not  permanent  officers  themselves  continued  in  one  of  these 
classes.  So  again,  when  Dr.  Hopkins  refers  to  the  “overwhelming  proof  ” 

“ that  the  collective  idea,  not  the  monarchical,  is  the  true  rule  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church  ” (p.  114,  cf.  p.  96),  he  is  talking  good  Presbyterianism, 
which  insists  on  the  application  of  this  collective  idea  throughout,  in  the  local 
parish  and  in  the  larger  “ diocese,”  as  well  in  the  largest  “ province.”  The 
essence  of  the  Presbyterian  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  indeed, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  Prelatic,  is  that  all  government  is  by  colleges 
of  equal  “presbyters,”  not  by  monarchical  “bishops.”  If  Dr.  Hopkins 
would  only  apply  the  principles  he  brings  to  bear  so  forcibly  against  Rome 
with  a little  more  extended  logic,  he  might  become  a good  Presbyterian  after 
all. The  Historical  Christ,  the  Moral  Power  of  History.  The  Bedell  Lee- 
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tures,  1889.  By  the  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D. , Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  New  York.  16mo,  pp. 94.  (New  York  : E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1890.) 
Two  scholarly  and  eloquent  lectures  on  a great  subject.  Two  chief  themes 
are  sought  to  be  established.  1.  That  in  the  New  Testament  portraiture 
of  Christ,  the  ideal  life  for  all  mankind  has  somehow  found  its  way  into  the 
world’s  literature.  2.  That  this  perfect  moral  example — than  which  no 
higher  life  is  conceivable — has  been  (in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
“ righteousness  comes  into  society  and  is  made  effective  there  through  the 
enforcing  sanction,  not  of  a righteous  code,  but  of  a righteous  life,”  and  hence 
that  the  power  of  goodness  is  in  “ proportion  that  it  is  brought  forth  in  per- 
sonality ”)  the  great  moral  power  of  history  which  has  regenerated  the  world 
and  is  to  perfect  its  work  in  the  years  to  come.  The  uniqueness  of  Christ’s  life, 
into  “ the  vacant  space  ” around  which  no  other  life  known  to  man  can  intrude, 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  even  so  noble  a life  as  Paul’s  and 
it.  “ Look  from  St.  Paul  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  like  going  at  once  from 
darkness  into  day-light,  or  as  though  some  cloud  hanging, before  the  face  of 
the  sun  had,  in  an  instant,  melted  away  into  glory,  for  there  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  a life,  which,  from  first  to  last,  has  no  repentance  in  it,  which  never  acknowl- 
edges an  error,  never  has  a regret  ” (p.  8).  It  is  probably  due  to  the  apologetic 
standpoint  and  “ the  positive  method  of  experience”  that  are  adopted,  that 
the  supernatural  element  in  Christianity  is  so  little  emphasized.  Otherwise 
we  should  need  to  complain  that  the  truth  about  the  New  Testament  canon  is 
understated  (p.  20) ; that  in  the  moral  growth  of  the  world  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  explained  (p.  56) ; that  the  original  state  of  man  is  scientifically 
rather  than  Biblically  conceived  (p.  57) ; and  that  the  essential  oneness  of  the 

Church  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  scarcely  adequately  realized  (p.78). Many 

Infallible  Proofs.  A Series  of  Chapters  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  etc.  Revised  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  317.  (New  York 
and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell.)  A new  edition  of  Dr.  Pierson’s  useful, 
popular  apologetic,  issued  at  a price  low  enough  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of 

all. Her  kleine  Katechismus  H.  Martini  Lutheri  fur  die  gemeine  Pfarr- 

lierrn  und  Prediger,  nach  Luther’s  Schriften  ausgelegt  und  mit  Ausziigen  aus 
Luther’s  Schriften  versehen,  von  Theodor  Hardeland,  Pastor  zu  Liineburg. 
8vo,  pp.  vi,  230.  (Gottingen:  Vanderhoeck  und  Ruprecht’s  Yerlag,  1889.) 
The  specialty  of  this  new  attempt  to  explain  Luther’s  Small  Catechism  “ in 
Luther’s  sense,”  is  that  it  seeks  that  sense  exclusively  in  Luther’s  catechetical 
writings,  the  author  contending  that  only  in  them  can  we  learn,  not  indeed  what 
Luther  thought,  but  what  he  thought  appropriate  for  catechetical  instruction. 
Thus  he  thinks  that  he  avoids  the  admixture  of  all  school  theology,  and  keeps 
close  to  what  every  Christian  must  know  if  he  would  be  numbered  among 
Christians  at  all.  By  this  his  book  is  differentiated  from  such  previous  ones 
as  Ivahler’s  Dritter  Lutherischer  Katechismus , oder  vollst'dndige  Glaubens-  und 
Sittenlehre , aus  Luthers  Schriften  gesammelt  (Kiel,  1849)  and  Keyl’s 
Katechismusauslegung  aus  D.  Luthers  und  den  symbolischen  Schriften  (New 
York,  1855).  School  theology  is  certainly  not  avoided,  however,  on  the  sac- 
raments, while  a slight  infusion  of  it  elsewhere  might  not  be  undesirable. 
The  collection  of  passages  from  Luther  is  diligently  made,  and  the  book  is  a 
valuable  one  from  which  to  learn  Luther’s  teaching  on  the  principia  of  the 
Christian  life,  even  for  those  who  will  not  be  called  on  to  teach  the  “ Small 

Catechism.” The  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Election  and  Reprobation  no 

part  of  St.  Paid's  Teaching.  By  John  Andrews  Harris,  S.T.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  12mo.,  pp.  101.  (Phila- 
delphia : Porter  & Coates,  1890.)  Dr.  Harris  shows  himself  in  these  six  “ Bible 
Studies  ” to  be  master  of  the  right  method  of  expository  preaching  ; but  it  is 
a pity  that  in  the  exposition  he  did  not  follow  more  closely  the  advice  he  has 
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quoted  from  Drs.  Wliately  and  Dix  on  his  fly-leaf.  Dr.  Harris,  in  following 
Whately’s  practice  rather  than  his  advice,  makes  Paul  teach  an  election  to 
covenant  privileges  rather  than  to  salvation,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
sound  hermeneutics  and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  careful  expositors. 
It  is  odd  that  the  text  chosen  on  which  to  hang  this  lour  de  force  is  Rom. 
viii.  28-30 ; but  the  effect  of  the  exposition  on  that  text  (pp.  64,  65)  is  odder 
still.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  exegesis  is  to  leave  Paul  practically  silent  as 
to  individual  salvation,  and  the  effort  to  escape  this  difficulty  (p.  98)  is  only 

the  indication  that  it  is  felt. Greed  Revision  in  the  Presbyterian 

Churches.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  67. 

(New  YTork:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1890.) The  Proposed  Revision  of  the 

Westminster  Standards.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  iv,  93. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1890.) The  Revision  of  the  Confes- 

sion of  Faith.  By  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
College.  Read  before  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union,  New  York.  December 

2,1889.  8vo,  pp.  15.  (New  York:  1890.) Revision  of  the  Westminster 

Confession.  By  Prof.  J.  T.  Duffield,  D.D.  Read  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  of 

the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  8vo,  pp.  8. Speech  on  the  Revision  of 

the  Confession  of  Faith.  By  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.  Delivered  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Newark,  February  5,  1890.  8vo,  pp.  23.  (Philadelphia:  H. 

B.  Aslimead,  1890.) The  Good  and  Evil  of  Calvinism.  By  Howard  Crosby. 

16mo,  pp.  23.  (New  Y'ork:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.,  1889.) Will  and 

Providence.  By  Howard  Crosby.  16mo,  pp.  16.  (New  York:  A.  D.  F. 

Randolph  & Co.,  1890.) The  Critic  of  the  Creeds  Reviewed ; or,  The  Good 

and  Evil  of  Calvinism  by  Howard  Crosby,  reviewed  by  J.  F.  Pollock, 
Pastor  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Allentown,  Pa.  8vo,pp.  28.  (Philadelphia: 

The  James  B.  Rodger’s  Printing  Co.,  1890.) Ought  the  Confession  of  Faith 

to  be  Revised?  A Series  of  Papers.  By  John  De  Witt,  D.D. , Henry  J.  Yan 
D.yke,  D.D.,  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  William  G.T.  Shedd,  D.D.  12mo, 
pp.  131.  (New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.,  1890.) On  the  Re- 

vision of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  12mo,  pp.  91. 

(New  Y'ork:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  & Co.,  1890.) Is  Calvinism  Doomed  ? A 

Pulpit  Discourse.  By  Rev.  Scott  F.  Hersliey,  Ph.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.C.  8vo,  pp.  24.  (Washington:  J.  L. 

Pearson,  1890.) The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Election.  A Sermon  preached  by 

Rev.  J.  M.  Crowell,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  27.  (Philadelphia : H.  A.  Ashmead, 

1890.) Hoiv  Shall  we  Revise  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  ? A 

Bundle  of  Papers  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Prof.  Llewellyn  J. 
Evans,  D.D.,  Rev.  Erskine  N.  White,  D.D.,  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Charles  II.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton,  D.D., 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  vi,  214.  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1890.) Notes  on  Dort  and  Westminster.  By  Prof.  D.  D. 

Demarest,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  30.  (New  York:  Board  of  Publication  of  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  1890.) The  Truth  on  Trial  and  Immutable 

amid  the  Strife  of  Tongues.  A Defense  of  Westminster.  Sermon  preached 
by  Rev.  George  S.  Bishop,  D.D.,  in  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 

Orange,  N.  J.  8vo,  pp.  15.  (New  Y'ork:  Richard  Brinkerhoff,  1890.) 

Dogmatic  Reform  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A Sermon  preached  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  By  Joseph  May,  Pastor  of  the 

Church.  12mo,  pp.  22.  (Philadelphia:  Bicking,  1890.) Buy  the  Truth. 

Thoughts  on  Creeds  and  Creed  Revision.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gibson,  D.D. 
Free  West  Church,  Perth.  12mo,  pp.  48.  (Edinburgh:  John  Menzies  & 

Co.,  1889.) In  Defense  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  Being  an  Unspoken 

Speech.  By  the  fRev.  A.  D.  Campbell,  Free  Church,  Lockerbie.  12mo,  pp. 
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9.  (Dumfries : Courier  & Herald  Offices.) Articles  on  the  Relation  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  By 
Adam  D.  Jolmston,  Kaihiku.  12mo,  pp.  63.  (Invercargill : Southland 
Times  Co.,  1890.)  We  bring  together,  with  no  intention  of  reviewing  them 
at  present,  the  titles  of  a few  of  the  pamphlets  which  the  present  discussion 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  has  called  out.  Nearly  all  conceivable  positions 
are  taken  in  them ; ability  is  shown  on  every  side ; though  both  the  logical 
and  theological  victory  belongs  in  our  judgment  to  those  who  defend  the 
Confession,  and  certainly  to  those  who  defend  the  old  theology,  against  which 
nothing  is  urged  in  these  pamphlets  which  has  not  been  urged  with  greater 
force,  and  refuted,  in  the  Remonstrant  and  Arminian  controversies. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


IV.— PEACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Projet  de  Revision  de  la  Liturgie  des  Eglises  Reformees  de 
France.  Prepare  sur  l’invitation  du  Synode  General  Officieux.  Par 
Eug.  Bersier,  Pasteur  de  l’Eglise  Reformee  de  Paris.  Avec  une  In- 
troduction Historique  et  un  Commentate  Critique.  Paris : G.  Fisch- 
bacher,  1888.  8vo,  pp.  248. 

A melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  volume  as  being  the  last  to  come 
from  the  pen  of  its  author.  A few  months  since  it  pleased  God  to  terminate 
his  useful  life  at  a time  when,  as  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  sixtieth  year, 
still  further  contributions  to  religion  and  letters  might  have  been  expected 
from  him.  His  death  leaves  a void  which  will  not  easily  be  filled.  For  he 
was  eminent  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  also  in  authorship,  and  as  a wise 
leader  in  the  counsels  of  the  Huguenot  churches. 

The  avant-propos  of  the  volume  tells  us  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
General  Synod  at  Nantes,  1884,  which,  in  view  of  the  variations  of  service 
common  among  the  churches,  appointed  a commission  to  settle  upon  one  cor- 
rect form  of  the  existing  liturgy  and  add  to  it  such  further  offices  as  were 
needed.  At  the  request  of  the  commission,  M.  Bersier  drew  up  what  is  here 
printed.  This  he  did,  using  great  pains  to  discover  the  authentic  text  of  the 
accepted  liturgy,  and  then  sinking  his  own  personality  to  set  in  order  such 
additions  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  churches.  He  found  that  the  most 
ancient  of  the  French  liturgies  was  one  printed  at  Neuchatel  in  1533,  La 
Maniere  et  Fasson,  etc.,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  Zurich, 
and  was  republished  in  1859.  It  is  plainly  the  embryo  of  all  that  followed, 
and  is  Scriptural  and  spiritual.  It  embraces  the  sacraments,  marriage,  public 
prayers  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  shows  that  the  Decalogue  and 
Apostles’  Creed  were  read  in  all  the  services.  M.  Bersier  says  that  later  ages 
constructed  greater  works,  but  none  more  sincere  or  more  touching.  The 
next  one  in  order  of  time  is  that  of  Strasburg,  made  by  Calvin  while  (Sept., 
1538-Aug.,  1541)  he  resided  there.  [The  Reformed  prevailed  at  Strasburg 
for  twenty-five  years,  but  afterwards  the  Lutherans  gained  the  ascendency 
and  closed  the  church  of  their  rivals ; nor  could  Calvin,  in  1556,  nor  Beza,  in 
1562,  get  leave  to  preach  to  their  old  flock.  Yet,  as  the  author  says,  they 
could  not  complain,  because  the  authorities  of  Geneva  never  consented  to 
allow  Lutheran  services  there.]  It  was  not  local  but  general,  and  here  first 
appeared  the  Confession  of  Sins,  which  was  faithfully  retained  in  all  subse- 
quent formularies.  Here  also  was  the  first  occurrence  of  a form  of  absolu- 
tion in  this  part  of  public  worship.  It  is  often  said  that  Calvin  borrowed 
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this  from  the  Lutherans  at  Strasburg  and  afterwards  purposely  omitted  it 
at  Geneva,  whereas  in  truth  he  sorrowfully  forbore  to  introduce  it  there,  be- 
cause another  usage  had  been  established  which  he  could  not  alter.  The 
point  is  of  some  interest,  because  this  feature  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book, 
not  being  derived  from  the  Roman  or  any  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  must  have 
come  from  the  suggestion  of  the  great  Genevese  Reformer.  In  1550  Vale- 
raud  Poulain  came  from  Strasburg  to  London  and  founded  there  a French 
church  in  which  the  same  service  was  maintained.  When  Edward  VI  died, 
Poulain  and  his  people  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu.  Other  churches  in 
France  adopted  the  Strasburg  formulary,  but  in  1542  Calvin  published  at 
Geneva  La  forme  des  prieres  et  chants,  etc.,  which  afterwards  became  the 
official  liturgy  of  the  Reformed  there  and  in  France,  though  not  by  a formal 
vote  of  any  representative  body.  It  contained  simply  an  order  for  Sunday 
worship,  and  offices  for  the  sacraments,  marriage  and  the  visitation  of  the 
sick.  In  1659  the  last  General  Synod  met  at  Loudun,  ordered  a revision  of 
the  language  of  the  Standards,  which  was  accomplished  by  Messrs.  Courart 
and  De  la  Bastide,  as  appears  by  an  extant  copy  of  their  work  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1689.  It  altered  nothing  in  the  matter,  only  made  the  style 
more  fluent  and  easy.  M.  Bersier  thinks  that  if  the  Church  had  been  left 
free,  there  would  have  been  a still  finer  and  more  complete  set  of  liturgical 
offices,  but  in  the  long  night  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  churches  of  the  des- 
ert had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  their  existence.  Yet  there  was  a book  of 
prayers  for  the  families  deprived  of  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  known  (the  second  edition  was  issued  in  1758  at  Am- 
sterdam), which  was  widely  circulated.  Its  tone  may  be  gathered  from  an 
extract:  “We  groan  over  our  loss  of  public  worship  and  that  we  hear  no 
more  the  voice  of  thy  ministers,  but  far  from  murmuring  we  confess  thy 
justice  in  these  severe  judgments.  So  we  admire  thy  goodness  in  the  midst 
of  thy  chastisements,  but  we  entreat  thee  to  have  pity.  We  are  without  a 
temple,  but  fill  thou  this  house  with  thy  glorious  presence ; we  are  without 
shepherds,  but  be  thou  our  shepherd,  and  teach  us  the  truths  of  the  gospel.” 
The  book  contained  certain  services  for  festivals  and  others  for  special  occa- 
sions, among  which  were  two  contributed  by  Wake,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Thus  during  the  times  of  sore  trial  the  Huguenots  maintained  the  old 
forms  which  testified  their  fellowship  with  the  Reformed  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  But  after  the  Revolution  of  1787,  many  unwholesome  modifica- 
tions were  introduced.  The  offices  came  to  resemble  the  sermons  in  which 
the  Supreme  Being  was  substituted  for  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  and  there  was 
“a  pale  imitation  of  the  rhetoric  of  Rosseau.”  There  arose  an  immense  en- 
thusiasm for  Napoleon,  and  even  the  moderate  men  saw  in  him  a new  Cyrus. 
The  law  of  Germinal,  1802,  as  it  was  called,  gave  the  Church  a legal  consti- 
tution and  its  ministers  a support..  As  most  of  the  new  ministers  came  from 
Geneva,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  there  became  that  of  the  French 
churches  as  it  still  is.  But  this  service  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
Calvin’s  time.  Modifications  had  gradually  crept  in.  For  instance,  instead 
of  saying  in  the  communion  sendee,  “ We  do  not  come  to  testify  that  we 
are  righteous  in  ourselves,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  seeking  our  life  in  Jesus 
Christ  confess  that  we  lie  in  the  midst  of  death the  later  form  said,  “ We 
come  as  sinners  who  feel  their  misery  and  seek  in  the  communion  of  our 
Saviour  and  in  meditation  on  his  death,  effectual  help  in  resisting  sin  and 
the  world,”  etc.  The  case  was  different  in  the  Paysde  Vaud.  Its  liturgy 
retained  much  more  of  the  old  w’ork  of  Calvin,  while  it  added  what  was 
then  very  rare  among  the  Reformed,  a funeral  service.  In  Neuchatel  there 
was  more  progress,  for  under  Osterwald  and  J.  S.  Turretin  there  was  pro- 
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duced,  in  1713,  a much  more  fully  developed  ritual  than  existed  in  any  other 
Reformed  church.  * 

Having  given  the  historical  sketch  of  which  we  have  traced  the  rude  outline, 
M.  Bersier  proceeds  to  indicate  the  principles  upon  which  his  projet  is  con- 
structed. These  are  to  restore  the  true  idea  of  worship  and  engage  all  the 
people  in  it,  and  therefore  to  arrange  beforehand  certain  parts  of  the  service, 
such  as  the  law,  the  creed,  the  confession,  the  Scripture  readings,  thanks- 
givings, and  intercessory  prayers,  these  to  be  in  such  form  as  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  ministers,  but  be  also  a manual  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for 
their  instruction  and  guidance.  Hence  he  introduces  the  old  Church  year. 
He  would  prefer  to  have  responsive  readings  as  a means  of  interesting  the 
congregation,  but  abstains  from  such  a provision  as  it  might  not  be  welcome, 
and  in  lieu  of  it  suggests  a spontaneous  psalm  or  chant  at  the  opening  or 
after  the  confession  of  sins.  Among  the  changes  he  proposes  are  the  reading, 
at  the  beginning,  of  some  passages  of  Scripture  adapted  to  kindle  adoration ; 
the  following  of  the  confession  with  a declaration  of  the  conditions  of  par- 
don, such  as  Calvin  introduced  at  Strasburg ; and  especially  the  putting  of 
the  prayer  of  intercession  (=  our  long  or  pastoral  prayer)  before  instead  of 
after  the  sermon.  This  last  he  urges  on  the  ground  that  the  minister,  hav- 
ing spoken  to  men  of  the  subject  he  handles,  ought  to  have  freedom  then  to 
speak  unto  God,  who  alone  can  by  His  grace  give  effect  to  the  Word.  All 
American  Christians  would  agree  to  this.  The  pastoral  prayer,  which  he 
justly  considers  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  worship,  should  be  varied,  and 
hence  he  offers  a special  form  for  each  Sunday  in  the  month  and  for  the  fes- 
tivals, in  which,  however,  none  of  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  needs 
of  the  human  soul  are  neglected.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  provided 
for  by  a table  which  furnishes  two  selections  from  the  Old  Testament,  two 
from  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  one  or  two  from  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse 
for  each  morning,  and  the  same  for  the  evening  service,  which,  however,  are 
not  obligatory.  He  also  introduces  an  office  for  the  public  confirmation  of 
catechumens  as  a necessary  sequel  to  infant  baptism  (a  position  which  the 
present  writer  distinctly  remembers  to  have  been  taken  by  the  late  Di . James 
W.  Alexander),  and  seeks  to  guard  it  against  misconstruction  and  abuse. 
There  is  also  a form  for  the  reception  of  a proselyte  who  has  been  baptized 
in  another  communion.  Then  follow  offices  for  ordination,  installation, 
dedication,  fast  days,  missions  among  the  heathen,  opening  of  synod,  mar- 
riage, and  funerals  (adult  or  infant).  As  to  the  last  mentioned  he  justly 
remarks,  in  view  of  the  old  rule  which,  because  of  prevalent  abuses,  forbade 
religious  services  at  the  grave,  that  the  Gospel  is  nowhere  more  in  its  place 
than  when  confronting  an  open  tomb,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  respectfully 
heard. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  Historical  Introduction,  M.  Bersier 
guards  against  the  notion  that  the  liturgy  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  a spirit- 
ual life.  He  insists  that  there  should  be  joined  to  it  in  a chapel  or  hall  popu- 
lar conferences  where  the  prayers  are  extempore  and  voluntary  and  there  is 
all  possible  freedom  of  speech,  and  this  recognized  by  the  Church  so  as  to 
insure  variety  of  form  and  unity  of  direction.  He  closes  with  the  thought 
that  while  many  have  their  susceptibilities  alarmed  at  the  suggestion  of  more 
order  and  method  than  they  have  been  used  to,  they  should  remember  that 

* In  a note  at  the  foot  of  p.  xxxviii,  the  author  furnishes  the  following  pleasant  statement j 
“ Osterould  had  been  since  1700  a member  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Two 
illustrious  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Tillotson  and  Wake,  had  at  that  time  continuous  rela- 
tions with  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  Switzerland,  the  history  of  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  write.  Dr.  Tait,  who  recently  occupied  this  eminent  position,  often  expressed  to 
us  his  desire  to  see  a renewal  of  this  tradition  so  unfortunately  interrupted.” 
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the  word  liturgy  meant  originally  service  of  the  people,  and  that  what  is  pro- 
posed in  this  projet  is  to  secure  to  the  people  a double  right,  that  of  confess- 
ing their  faith  in  their  worship  and  that  of  taking  an  active  partin  it. 

Then  follows  the  whole  series  of  offices  at  length,  each  accompanied  by  a 
commentary  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  showing  how  it  differs  from  preced- 
ing forms  and  the  reasons  for  such  changes  as  are  introduced.  The  whole 
volume  is  a very  valuable  one.  It  covers  the  entire  ground.  It  is  based 
upon  ample  knowledge  of  the  first  essays  of  the  Reformed  in  this  direction. 
It  is  devout,  evangelical  and  spiritual  in  tone.  And  it  is  pervaded  by  exqui- 
site good  sense.  There  is  before  it  a wide  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  certain 
that  the  participation  of  the  congregation  in  worship  will  not  always  be  con- 
fined to  the  service  of  song  (or  of  hearing  other  people  sing),  but  in  some 
way  or  in  some  degree  there  will  be  enlargement.  This  will  not  come  per 
saltum,  but  gradually  and  sweetly.  The  elder  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner  (a 
name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  tender  respect)  once  said  that  there 
could  be  liturgical  worship  and  there  could  be  free  worship,  but  there  could 
not  be  a union  of  both.  I answer  (pace  tanti  viri)  that  just  this  union  has 
existed  for  centuries  among  the  Reformed  on  the  Continent,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  spread  and  become  universal.  The  only  serious 
obstacle  would  be  an  attempt  to  force  things.  A liturgy  and  the  use  of  it 
must  grow,  and  for  this  time  must  be  allowed.  By  and  by  prejudice  will 
wear  away,  old  habits  will  lose  their  force,  and  the  instincts  of  the  Christian 
heart  will  find  expression  in  an  orderly  and  becoming  way. 

There  is,  however,  one  liturgical  feature  which  we  would  feel  like  urging 
upon  the  immediate  attention  of  all  concerned,  both  because  of  its  origin 
and  of  its  intrinsic  reasonableness  and  propriety.  In  all  the  Swiss  and 
French  churches  of  the  Reformed  there  is  a short  service  called  the  Confess- 
ion of  Sins.  How  in  M.  Bersier’s  projet  this  comes  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Decalogue  or  of  our  Lord’s  summary  of  it.  The  minister 
says.  My  brethren,  let  each  of  you  come  before  the  Lord  to  make  humble 
confession  of  his  sins,  in  following  with  his  heart  these  words : 

“ O Lord  God,  eternal  and  almighty  Father,  we  confess  before  thy  divine 
majesty  that  we  are  miserable  sinners,  bom  in  corruption,  prone  to  evil,  of 
ourselves  incapable  of  any  good ; and  'that  we  transgress  every  day  and  in 
many  ways  thy  holy  commandments,  so  that  we  draw  down  on  ourselves 
through  thy  righteous  judgment  condemnation  and  death.  But,  Lord,  we 
have  heartfelt  grief  at  having  offended  thee,  and  with  true  repentance  bewail 
our  transgressions.  We  humbly  betake  ourselves  to  thy  grace,  and  entreat 
thy  aid.  Have  pity  on  us,  O most  gracious  God,  Father  of  mercy,  and  par- 
don our  sins  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  our  Lord.  And  while 
blotting  out  our  transgressions,  grant  us  the  graces  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  and 
continually  increase  them ; to  the  end  that  seeing  and  feeling  more  and  more 
our  short-comings,  we  may  renounce  them  with  all  our  hearts,  and  may  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  holiness  acceptable  to  thee  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

w Then  after  a single  stanza  of  a hymn  or  a short  chant,  the  minister  says : 

“ May  God  almighty  show  us  mercy,  and  grant  us  the  remission  of  our 
sins,  even  as  he  has  promised  to  all  those  who  confess  them,  and  repent  and 
believe.  Amen.” 

M.’Bersier  entreats  that  this  absolution  be  not  summarily  rejected,  because 
in  substance  it  is  found  in  the  liturgy  Calvin  drew  up  at  Strasburg  (see  “ Cal- 
vini  Opera,”  Yol.  vi).  It  is  not  found  in  the  Genevan  liturgy ; the  reason  of 
which  is  given  in  a letter  of  Calvin  (do.,  x,  213) : “ There  is  none  of  us  who 
does  not  recognize  the  extreme  usefulness  of  joining  to  the  public  confession 
of  sins  a solemn  promise,  a declaration  which  gives  sinners  the  hope  of  pardon 
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or  reconciliation.  I wanted  to  introduce  this  at  Geneva,  but  some  fearing 
that  we  should  offend  by  an  innovation,  I yielded  too  easily.  Thus  the  thing 

was  laid  aside We  desire  even  more  than  you  that  the  people  should  be 

accustomed  to  this  double  usage.”  And  it  is  justly  urged  that  as  we  Prot- 
estants reject  with  abhorrence  the  sacerdotal  authoritative  absolution  given 
by  .Roman  or  Greek  priests,  so  much  the  more  should  we  incorporate  with 
our  public  worship  the  declaratory  absolution  which  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  which  brings  such  unspeakable  consolation  to  every 
lowly  penitent  heart.  Where  this  is  the  case,  then  no  matter  what  failures 
may  be  in  the  other  parts  of  the  service,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  is  assured 
and  proclaimed. 

New  York.  T.  W.  Chambers. 


We  have  occasion  to  notice  also  the  following : 

Church  and  Creed.  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. By  Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
King’s  College,  London.  (New  York:  T.  Whittaker.)  Prof.  Momerie  has 
been  called  “ a Broad  Churchman  of  Broad  Churchmen,”  and  the  appella- 
tion is  well  deserved,  so  much  so  that  the  Church  Review  says  that  this  volume 
will  enable  any  reader  to  see  “ how  near  a preacher  can  deny  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  he  has  sworn  to  minister  as  the  Church  and  Realm  he  professes  to 
belong  to  have  received  the  same.”  His  ignorance  is  something  astounding. 
He  says  (p.  69)  that  the  assertion  “ that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  creed  without 
reference  to  conduct  is  distinctly  the  teaching  of  high  Calvinists  ; and  is  in 
fact  only  a logical  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  j ustiflcation  by  faith.”  If 
this  is  a specimen  of  the  logic  which  the  professor  teaches,  we  pity  the  students 
of  King’s  College.  No  Calvinist  ever  laid  any  stress  on  a dead  faith.  The 
constant  statement  is  that  a faith  that  justifies  must  be  a living  faith,  one  that 
takes  hold  on  Christ,  that  unites  to  Him,  and  so  working  through  love  puri- 
fies the  heart.  Nor  can  the  professor  nor  any  body  else  produce  an  accredited 
writer  on  Calvinism  that  holds  any  other  doctrine.  To  charge  this  blessed 
truth  as  meaning  “ salvation  by  creed”  is  a gross  and  mischievous  misrepre- 
sentation. One  of  the  discourses  in  the  volume  is  on  “ Little  Kindnesses,” 
and  is  very  good,  but  most  of  the  book  is  full  of  error.  Its  main  object  is  to 
decry  dogma  and  emphasize  conduct,  just  as  if  you  could  separate  roots  and 

fruits  any  more  in  the  moral  world  than  you  can  in  the  physical. Manual 

Biblico:  He  Las  Personas,  Luqares  y Material  que  se  Mencionan  en  Las 
Sagradas  Escrituras.  Traducida  del  Ingles  por  el  Rev.  Carlos  Bransby, 
A.M.  (American  Tract  Society.)  This  compendious  index  to  the  Bible  fur- 
nishes an  admirable  example  of  the  work  which  this  time-honored  institution 
is  well  calculated  to  perform,  viz.,  to  furnish  evangelical  publications  which 
being  undenominational  can  be  freely  sent  forth  by  Christians  of  every  name. 
There  are  parts  of  our  own  country  where  such  books  alone  can  be  success- 
fully circulated ; much  more  is  this  true  of  the  foreign  field.  In  the  Spanish- 
speaking countries  of  our  own  continent,  there  is  a loud  call  for  just  such  helps 
to  Biblical  study  as  this  volume  furnishes.  They  can  be  produced  better 
and  cheaper  by  a general  society  than  any  denominational  Board,  because  the 
market  is  larger  and  that  warrants  a generous  outlay.  The  volume  before  us 

is  neatly  printed  and  attractive  in  appearance. Alone  with  the  Word. 

Devotional  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  By  G.  Stringer  Rowe,  Governor 
of  Needingly  College,  Leeds.  (Chicago  and  New  York : Fleming  H.  Revell.) 
This  volume,  covering  the  whole  of  the  later  Scriptures,  is  neither  an  exposi- 
tion nor  a commentary,  but  simply  a collection  of  meditations  or  practical 
observations  on  successive  portions  of  Word.  They  are  not  profound  nor 
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strikingly  original,  but  they  are  devout,  evangelical  and  edifying.  The  only 
objection  one  can  make  to  the  whole  class  of  books  to  which  this  belongs  is 
their  tendency  to  encourage  the  habit  so  sadly  prevalent  in  our  day  of  reading 
about  the  Scripture  rather  than  the  Scripture  itself.  He  grows  most  in  grace 
and  becomes  most  generally  useful  who  digs  his  own  well  in  the  field  of  the  Bible 
and  draws  his  water  from  the  original  source.  And  what  one  learns  from  the 
inspired  book  makes  a deeper  impression  if  it  comes  without  any  intervening 

medium. The  Mystery  of  Suffering.  By  J.H.  Brookes, D.D.  (Chicago : Gospel 

Publishing  Company.)  This  volume  is  an  illustration  of  that  well-known  fea- 
ture of  God’s  providence  by  which  he  educes  good  out  of  evil.  Few  things  are 
so  detestable  as  the  wretched  imposture  called  Christian  Science,  a scheme  alike 
fatuous  and  wicked ; yet  this  delusion  has  occasioned  Dr.  Brookes’  sensible  and 
Scriptural  little  treatise  on  a subject  of  great  practical  importance.  The  book 
is  badly  gotten  up  and  does  no  credit  to  the  publishing  concern  from  which  it 
comes.  But  its  contents  are  rich  and  savory,  full  of  good  sense,  reverence 
and  faith,  and  well  adapted  alike  to  comfort  God’s  suffering  people  and  to 
guard  them  against  plausible  and  dangerous  errors.  Yet  we  are  surprised 
that  so  able  and  godly  a man  as  Dr.  Brookes  and  one  so  very  familiar  with 
Scriptural  teachings,  should  omit  in  treating  of  suffering  to  mention  the 
point  referred  to  both  by  our  Lord  and  His  great  apostle  (John  xi.  4 ; 2 Cor. 
xii.  8,9)  that  quite  apart  from  purposes  of  chastisement  or  the  spiritual  bene- 
fit of  the  believer,  afflictions  are  sent  simply  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  them 
or  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  borne.  Possibly  there  is  a hint  of  this  in  the 
book,  but  we  have  not  noticed  it,  and  there  is  no  index  nor  even  a table  of 

contents  to  help  one’s  search. Studies  in  Luke's  Gospel.  Second  Series. 

By  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.  (American  Tract  Society.)  This  new  volume 
is  in  the  same  line  as  those  which  in  the  last  few  years  have  preceded  it  from 
the  same  pen.  It  has  the  same  characteristic  excellencies,  sound  and  weighty 
thoughts,  conveyed  in  a simple  and  lucid  style,  and  accompanied  with  forcible 
and  appropriate  illustrations.  Occasionally  there  is  the  briefest  utterance  of 
important  truth  in  a striking  way.  Thus  (p.  102),  “ The  witch  of  Endor 
scared  Saul,  but  he  did  not  repent.  To  frighten  people  is  not  the  same  as 
converting  them.”  We  should  think  that  these  discourses  would  answer 
very  well  for  the  places  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  a layman  has 

to  read  a sermon. Five  Sermons.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  [the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in]  Minnesota. 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.)  These  discourses,  preached  on  special 
occasions,  are  printed,  the  Preface  informs  us,  at  “ the  request  of  friends 
who  could  not  secure  copies  of  them.”  It  is  customary  to  make  a mock 
of  such  a reason,  but  it  seems  to  us  sensible  and  proper.  The  call  for 
the  printing  of  a sermon  indicates  that  there  are  those  who  will  prize 
it  both  for  its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the  sake  of  its  author,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  gratified.  Bishop  Whipple  is  an  earn- 
est and  fair-minded  man,  and  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  his  pages 

is  one  that  all  Christians  must  admire. Sixty  Scripture  Questions  with 

Expository  and  Practical  Answers.  By  F.  De  W.  Ward,  D.D.  (Democrat 
and  Chronicle  Print.)  The  venerable  author  of  this  volume  has  selected 
from  the  Bible  a large  number  of  questions  to  which  he  has  given  answers 
embracing  much  useful  information  and  many  suggestive  thoughts.  There 
must  be  not  a few  to  whom  a book  of  this  kind  will  be  very  helpful.  Its 
teachings  are  sound,  and  not  infrequently  incisive  and  cogent.  Dr.  Ward  is 
like  those  of  whom  the  Psalmist  says  that  they  “ still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 

age.” Perthes'  Handlexicon  fur  evangelische  Tlieologen.  Ein  Nachsclilage- 

bucli  f fir  das  Gesammtgebiet  der  wissenschaftlichen  und  praktischen  Theologie. 
1-8  Lieferungen.  This  new  dictionary  of  theology  began  to  appear  in  Novem- 
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ber  of  last  year,  and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  completed  during  the 
present  year,  but  delays  have  occurred.  It  is  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  parts 
monthly,  and  thirty  parts  ( Lieferungen ) will  make  three  octavo  volumes.  It 
is  intended  to  be  a trustworthy  book  of  reference  on  the  whole  field  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  theology,  giving  brief  and  correct  statements  of  a purely 
objective  kind,  uncolored  by  the  views  of  any  school  or  party.  It  is  to  com- 
bine full  statements  of  general  movements  or  tendencies  with  articles  on  the 
detailed  features  of  each,  references  bringing  both  into  complete  unison.  It 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  Science  of  Keligion,  tracing  the  history  and 
the  elements  of  all  known  religions,  and  setting  forth  the  chief  problems  and 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  Philosophy  of  Keligion ; also  to  Biblical 
Theology,  including  introduction,  archaeology,  etc. ; Church  History, 
including  biographies  of  eminent  persons;  Dogmatics  in  all  its  branches; 
Practical  Theology,  including  liturgies,  hymnology,  music,  etc.,  with  refer- 
ences to  literature,  including  even  contemporary  periodicals.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  examine,  this  extensive  outline  is  well  filled  up,  conciseness 
has  been  studied  but  not  at  the  expense  of  clearness.  And  the  treatment  is 
scrupulously  fair  and  just,  so  much  so  that  even  Komanist  authorities  are 
satisfied  with  its  propriety.  It  does  not,  as  some  say,  displace  Herzog’s  work, 
but  it  certainly  offers  a very  great  convenience  to  all  students  and  ministers. 

New  York.  T.  W.  Chambers. 


Y. — GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Literature  and  Poetry.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  N ew  Y ork : Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  8vo,  pp.  436. 

In  this  large  and  handsome  volume,  the  prolific  pen  of  Dr.  Schaff  reveals  the 
versatility,  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship.  The  first  sixty-tliree 
pages  are  devoted  to  a critical  examination  of  the  English  language,  its 
various  elements,  its  composite  character,  which  “ imparts  to  it  a pliability, 
expansiveness  and  perfectibility,  which  no  other  language  possesses.”  The 
“ cosmopolitan  destination  ” of  the  language  is  considered.  “ The  progress  of 
humanity  and  of  Christianity  requires  the  preponderance  of  one  language  as  a 
common  medium  of  international  intercourse  and  a connecting  link  between 
the  various  members  of  the  civilized  world.”  “In  our  age,  the  English  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  world-language,  and  extends  over  a larger  territory  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  with  every  prospect  of  a steady  advance  for  the  next 
generations.”  The  second  article  devotes  seventy  pages  to  the  discussion  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  and  contains  some  interesting  tributes  from  distin- 
guished sources  to  the  superiority  of  this  inspired  literature.  The  article  con- 
cludes with  a valuable  catalogue  of  the  special  works,  of  the  essays  and  articles 
in  books,  cyclopredias  and  reviews,  and  of  commentaries  and  isagogical  works 
upon  this  subject.  Then  follow  one  hundred  pages  of  interesting  studies  of 
the  three  great  Latin  hymns — the  “ Dies  Irse,”  the  “ Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa,” 
and  the  “ Stabat  Mater  Speciosa.”  The  authorship,  the  merits,  the  manifold 
translations  into  German  and  English,  of  these  great  hymns  are  discussed  in  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  manner.  Another  article  is  devoted  to  “ St.  Bernard 
as  a Hymnist.”  Two  of  the  “ transformations  ” of  the  last  of  St.  Bernard’s 
“ Passion  Hymns  ” are  given,  one  in  the  German  by  Paul  Gerhardt,  1656, 
“ O Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden,”  and  the  other  in  English,  by  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander,  “ O Sacred  Head,  now  wounded.”  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
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full  text  of  this  beautiful  hymn,  only  a portion  of  which  has  appeared  in  our 
modern  hymn  books,  and  that  portion  only  in  a mutilated  condition.  Dr. 
Schaff  gives  us  this  hymn  as  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  author  in  a letter 
complaining  that  it  had  been  “ so  mutilated  and  butchered  ” by  editors  of 
papers  “ that  he  could  not  own  as  his  offspring  any  but  the  text  ” which  he 
sent  to  Dr.  Schaff.  Then  follows  the  address  on  “The  University,  Past, 
Present  and  Future,”  which  Dr.  Schaff  delivered  before  the  University  of  the 
City  of  X ew  York,  at  the  celebration  of  Founders’  Day,  April  18, 1889.  This 
address  gives  us  a very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tenary of  the  University  of  Bologna  in  1888,  which  Dr.  Schaff  attended  asthe 
appointed  representative  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  remainder  of  this  interesting  volume  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  and 
critical  study  of  the  poetry  of  Dante.  These  last  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
show  that  Dr.  Schaff,  amid  his  varied  and  manifold  literary  labors,  has  found 
time  to  give  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  poet, 
whom  he  characterizes  as  “ the  theologian  among  poets,  and  the  poet  among 
theologians.”  We  lay  aside  this  comprehensive  and  instructive  volume  with 
new  wonder  that  the  author  has  found  time  and  had  strength  to  do  so  much 
and  such  varied  work.  A likeness  of  Dr.  Schaff  with  his  St.  Andrew’s  gown 
and  cap  adds  interest  to  this  volume. 

New  York.  Thomas  S.  Hastings. 


We  notice  further : 

The  Life  of  George  H.  Stuart , written  by  himself.  Edited  by  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  383.  (Philadelphia:  J.  M.  Stoddard  & Co., 
1890.)  The  place  which  Mr.  Stuart  occupied  for  many  years  in  patriotic, 
philanthropic  and  Christian  work,  taken  in  connection  wTith  the  remarkable 
personal  qualities  of  the  man,  will  draw  eager  attention  to  this  recital.  A 
friend,  acting  as  his  amanuensis,  took  down  the  story  at  his  dictation.  The 
sketch  is  admirably  life-like.  It  naturally  embodies  the  story  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  of  the  reunion  movements  of  1807  and  the  years  following, 
and  of  many  other  of  the  organizations,  acts  and  events  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  last  fifty  years.  Few  men  within  the  great  Communion  of 
Saints  have  been  more  widely  known,  honored  and  loved  than  Mr.  Stuart?. 
This  book  will  perpetuate  his  extraordinary  influence  as  well  as  the  precious 

memory  of  the  man. Matthew  Calbraith  Perry:  A Typical  American 

Naval  Officer.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  459.  (Boston  and 
New  York  : Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1890.)  This  is  a second  edition,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  character  of  the  subject, 
the  importance  of  his  services  to  his  country  and  to  humanity,  and  the 
merits  of  the  biography.  The  crisis  through  which  Japan  is  passing  only 
deepens  our  interest  in  the  story  of  the  far-reaching  action  by  which  she  was 
brought  into  living  relations  to  the  western  world.  And  this  was  but  the 
chief  of  many  important  services  with  which  Commodore  Perry’s  name  is 
indissolubly  connected. Llarvard  Graduates  whom  I have  known.  By  An- 

drew Preston  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  255.  (Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1890.)  Dr.  Peabody’s  personal  knowledge 
of  Harvard’s  distinguished  graduates  reaches  back  nearly  seventy  years. 
The  first  of  the  twenty  men  of  whom  he  gives  brief  sketches  in  this  attract- 
ive volume  was  graduated  some  years  before  the  Revolution.  His  list  in- 
cludes the  names  of  presidents  like  Walker  and  Sparks,  pastors  and  preachers 
like  John  Pierce,  Charles  Lowell  and  Ichabod  Nichols,  teachers  like  George 
B.  Emerson,  lawyers  and  statesmen  like  Nathan  Dane,  scholars  like  John 
Pickering,  benefactors  of  the  college  and  of  other  good  causes  like  Stephen 
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Salisbury,  Samuel  A.  Eliot  and  Stephen  M.  Weld— a noble  and  representative 
group  of  men.  The  sketches  are  written  with  Dr.  Peabody’s  characteristic 
purity  and  felicity  of  style,  and  his  warm  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and 
high  in  character  and  service.  He  recalls  interesting  incidents  illustrating 
the  spirit  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  e.  g.  (p.  86)  the  opposition  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  for  the  reason  that  “ we  had  so  lit- 
tle religion  ourselves  that  we  could  not  afford  to  export  it  1”  As  the  result 
of  his  prolonged  and  wide  observation  he  expresses  the  conviction  in  regard 
to  the  scholarship  of  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century  “that  while  the 
facilities  for  certain  branches  of  study  and  the  possible  attainments  in  them 
were  much  less  than  now,  the  actual  amount  of  study  performed  and  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  an  average  scholar  from  sixty  to  a hundred  years  ago, 
largely  exceeded  the  amount  now  performed  and  acquired  by  the  best  schol- 
ars.” One  reason  for  this  judgment,  which  will  excite  surprise  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  contested,  is  given  in  the  fact,  hardly  to  be  contested,  “ that 
about  a third  of  the  school  year  is  now  consumed  in  vacations  and  holidays, 
and  that  games  and  athletics  occupy  fully  half  of  the  normal  school-day.” 
This  group  of  tributes  honors  their  author  as  well  as  their  subjects,  and  is 

full  of  suggestion. Robert  Browning — Personalia.  By  Edward  Gosse. 

16mo,  pp.  96.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1S90.) 
This  little  volume  is  made  up  of  two  magazine  articles,  the  first  of  which  was 
prepared  after  prolonged  and  repeated  interviews  with  the  distinguished  poet, 
with  a view  to  the  removal  of  current  ignorance  and  error  in  regard  to  his 
earlier  development  and  literary  work.  The  second  embodies  the  personal 
impressions  of  one  most  capable  of  estimating  and  describing  him.  The 
worth  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Its  spirit 

and  style  are  what  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Gosse. A New  England 

Girlhood.  Outlined  from  Memory.  By  Lucy  Larcom.  16mo,  pp.  274. 
(Boston  and  New  York  : Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1889.  Riverside  Library 
for  Young  People,  6.)  This  little  volume  is  a gem.  Many  we  are  sure  have 
so  judged  it.  Its  whole  tone  is  admirable.  Its  descriptions  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  graceful  and  truthful.  The  life  that  it  describes  should  be  better 
known:  the  New  England  home  life,  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  this 
century— and  the  remarkable  factory-girl  life  of  that  period,  when  so  many 
young  women  of  intelligence,  and  character,  and  high  aspirations  were  found 
in  it — when  “an  agent  who  came  from  the  West  for  school-teachers  was  told 
by  our  own  pastor  (our  own  pastor  too)  that  five  hundred  could  easily  be 
furnished  from  among  Lowell  mill-girls”  (p.  256).  Dickens  and  Whittier 
and  many  more  saw,  and  have  borne  their  witness.  The  annual  courses  of 
lyceum  lectures  were  largely  attended  and  supported  by  these  girls.  We  have 
an  autograph  letter  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  engaging-  to  give  a course  of 
eight  lectures  one  winter,  the  compensation  for  which  was  fixed  by  him  at 
twelve  dollars  per  lecture.  This  volume  should  make  many  friends  for  itself 

and  its  author. The  Wife  of  the  First  Consid.  By  Imbert  de  Saint- 

Amand.  Translated  by  Thomas  Sargent  Perry.  12mo,  pp.  357.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1890.)  The  Happy  Bays  of  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise.  By  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  12mo,  pp.  383.  (New  York  : Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1890.)  These  two  volumes  are  a first  installment  of  a series 
of  six,  so  far  as  announced,  bearing  the  general  title  “ Famous  Women  of  the 
French  Court.  ” The  queens  and  empresses  who  are  the  central  figures  are 
brought  before  us  in  their  personal  and  domestic  relations,  as  well  as  in  their 
connection  with  the  momentous  history  of  their  times,  other  famous  women 
of  the  court  surrounding  them.  The  materials  are  gathered  not  by  a mere  cull- 
ing from  familiar  sources,  but  in  part  from  unused  official  documents.  The 
style  is  vi\  acious  and  sympathetic.  The  pathetic  and  the  tragic,  the  gaieties  of 
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the  court  and  the  great  political  movements  of  one  of  the  most  important  half 
centuries  known  to  the  world’s  history,  task  the  author’s  skill,  and  hold  the 

reader’s  interested  attention. Bright  Skies  and  Bark  Shadoics.  By  Henry 

M.  Field,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  316.  (Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1890.) 
Dr.  Field’s  facile  pen  is  here  turned  from  depicting  the  scenery,  life  and  in- 
stitutions of  other  lands,  of  which  he  has  given  us  so  many  admirable 
sketches,  to  scenes,  events  and  practical  themes  connected  with  our  own 
South.  Graphic  and  graceful  descriptions,  vivid  historical  delineations, 
generous  and  appreciative  tributes,  and  thoughtful  discussions  of  great 
problems  of  the  day,  give  great  variety  to  these  pages.  Xo  other  one  of  his 
volumes,  in  our  judgment,  does  him  higher  honor,  or  will  be  more  useful 
than  this. Subjects  of  Social  Welfare.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Play- 

fair, K.C.B.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  392.  (London,  Paris,  Xew  York 
and  Melbourne : Cassell  & Co.,  Limited,  18S9.)  The  subjects  of  these  seven- 
teen papers  (dating  from  various  periods  between  1S46  and  lSS9),areof  the 
first  class  in  their  interest  and  importance.  They  form  three  groups  : Pub- 
lic Health;  Industrial  Wealth ; and  Xational  Education.  They  are  full  of 
instruction  and  food  for  thought.  Sir  Lyon’s  position  as  an  Edinburgh  pro- 
fessor, as  a member  within  fifty  years  of  many  scientific  institutions,  socie- 
ties and  commissions,  as  a subordinate  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  connected 
with  several  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administrations,  adds  weight  to  his  utter- 
ances. On  economic  and  educational  topics  his  facts  and  reasonings  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  questions  that  are  just  now  central  in  our  own  politics. 
They  deserve  a careful  study.  IVe  are  now  and  then  surprised  by  faults  of 
style,  as  when  he  uses  “ substitute  ” twice  on  one  page  as  an  intransitive 
verb  (p.  250),  and  speaks  of  “ the  whole  children  of  school  age”  (p.  280),  and 

“ the  whole  yearnings  of  a child  ” (p.  2S7). Personal  and  Social  Evolution 

tcith  the  Key  of  the  Science  of  History , etc.  By  a Historical  Scientist.  12mo, 
pp.  350.  (London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1890.)  Great  is  protoplasm,  of  which 
this  volume  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  typical  evolutionary  developments. 
Great  is  the  positivist  conception  of  the  universe,  and  life  and  history,  which 
is  here  in  a conversational  way  expounded  to  us.  The  book  seems  to  us  of 
very  little  value  except  as  representative.  “ Every  cultured  human  mind 
repeats  the  course  of  the  social  evolution  of  the  human  species”  (p.  246),  a 
culture  and  evolution  that  we  hope  to  escape.  “ As  marriage  consists  in  the 
mutual  consent  of  a male  and  female  to  live  together  in  the  domestic  relation 
of  husband  and  wife,  the  voluntary  dissent  of  the  same  parties  ought  to  con- 
stitute divorce,”  etc.  (p.  341).  We  are  surprised  to  find  St.  Paul  valued 
highly  enough  to  be  quoted  in  favor  of  this  evolutionary  doctrine  of  the 
family.  But  then  we  who  have  not  adopted  the  author’s  philosophy  are  a 
thousand  years  behind  the  times.  “ As  the  fourth  century  of  the  existence 
of  the  Xew  World  only  closes  in  1892,  its  social  development  corresponds  to 
the  tribal  condition  of  early  Britain  in  the  age  of  Alfred  the  Great”  (p. 
291);  and  individual  development  is  the  epitome  and  counterpart  of  the 
social. 
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